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OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Conquests of Zinois Kiian and the Moguls from China to Poland. — 
Escape of Constantinople and the Greeks. — Origin of the Ottoman 
T imivs in Pitiiynia. — Keigns and Victories of Othman, Orchan, 
Amuratii the First, and Pajazet the First. — Foundation and Pro- 
gress of the Turkish Monarchy in Asia and Europe. — Danger of 
Constantinople and the Greek Empire. 

From tins petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, from the 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, 1 shall now ascend to 
the victorious Turks ; whose domestic slavery was ennobled by mar- 
tial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the national 
character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, the present sove- 
reigns of Constantinople, are connected with the most important 
scenes of modern history ; but they are founded on a previous know- 
ledge of the great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid 
conquests may be compared with the primitive convulsions of nature, 
which have agitated and altered the surface of the globe. I have 
long since asserted my claim to introduce the nations, the immediate 
or remote authors of the fall of tlie Roman empire ; nor can I refuse 
myself to those events which, from their uncommon magnitude, will 
interest a philosophic mind in the history of blood. 1 a 


1 The reader is invited to review chapters xxii. to xxvi., and xxiii. to xxxviii., the 
manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the Huns, which were com- 
posed at a time whe^ I entertained the wish, rather than the hope, of concluding my 
history. 


* The names of Mongols, Tartars, and nately, bat it has been already shown 
Turks are frequently used indiscrimi that the Mongols and Turks arc two dis- 
VOL. R 
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7.TSGIS KHAN, FIRST EMPEROR 


CiiAr. LX1V. 


From tne spacious highlands between China, Siberia, and the 
Caspian Sea the tide of emigration and war ha3 repeatedly 
nrsflmpcror been poured. These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks 
Moguls and were occupied in the twelfth century by many pastoral 
Tartars, tr jbes, of the same descent and similar manners, which were 
1206-1227. un *£ e( j an( j ] e( j conquest by the formidable Zingis.* In 
his ascent to greatness that barbarian (whose private appellation was 
Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his equals. II is birth was 
noble ; but it was in the pride of victory that the prince or people 
deduced his seventh ancestor from the immaculate conception of a 
virgin. His father had reigned over thirteen hordes, which composed 
about thirty or forty thousand families : above two-thirds refused to 
pay tithes or obedience to his infant son ; and at the age of thirteen 
'1 emugin fought a battle against his rebellious subjects. The future 
conqueror of Asia was reduced to fly and to obey ; but he rose 
superior to his fortune, and in his fortieth year he had established his 
fame and dominion over the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society 
in which policy is rude and valour is universal, the ascendant of one 


tinct races (Editor’s note, vol. iii. p. 302, 
303), and that the Tartars, more pro- 
perly called Tatars, were probably a 
Mongolian tribe, who occupied so con- 
spicuous a place in the army of Zingis 
Khan, that their name became synonym- 
ous with that of the Mongols (vol. iii. p. 
294, 295, note). The Turks are one of the 
most considerable of the families of the 
world; and almost all the nomad Asiatic 
tribes that devastated Europe from the 
fourth to the twelfth century belonged 
to this race. The Huns, Avars, Chazars, 
Bulgarians, Petcheneges, .and Comanians, 
were all Turks. The only Asiatic invaders 
of Europe during this period who did not 
belong to the Turkish race were the 
Hungarians or Magyars, and they were 
a Finnish or Tschudish people. The 
Mongols, on the contrary, are not men- 
tioned in European history till the time of 
their national hero Zingis Khan. Unlike 
the Turks, the Mongols were not a nu- 
merous poople. The armies of Zingis 
Khan and his successors were principally 
composed of Turks whom the Mongols 
had subdued; and they contained a com- 
paratively small number of Mongols pro- 
per. The real Mongolian tribes are still 
found, with a few outlying exceptions, in 
the same scats which they occupied in the 
time of Zingis Khan. They inhabit the 
country northward of the great wall of 
China, and westward of the Mandshd 
country; and they extend northward as 
far as the northern extremity of the lake 


Baikal, anrl westward to the frontier o* 
the Turkish Ouigours. The principal out- 
lying exceptions are the Mongolian tribes 
in Thibet, and the Kalmuks of the Don, 
the Volga, and the Jaik. The tribes with 
which Zingis Khan was more immediately 
connected were called, after his conquests, 
Niroun or genuine Mongols. JTlie Niroun 
Mongols dwelt between lake Baikal and 
the desert of Shame. 

With respect to the orthography of the 
name, Mongol is more correct than Mogul. 
The latter is only a Persian and Indian 
corruption of the true pronunciation. The 
Chinese write the name JMcng-kou, and the 
Mandshhs Mtmggo * or Mongon . See 
D’Ohsson, Ilistoire deB Mongols; Rdrnusat, 
Kecherches sur les Langues Tartares; 
Prichard, Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 329, seq. 
— S. 

a On the traditions of tho early life of 
Zingis, see D’Ohsson, Histolre des Mon- 
els ; Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mon 
goien, p. 66, &c., and notes. — M. 

The proper orthography of the namo, 
which is variously written by Europeans, 
is Tchinggis. It is so written in a letter 
addressed J>y one of his sucoessors to tho 
king of France; and this orthography is 
confirmed by hiB Chinese contemporaries, 
who wrote it Tchhing-Jii-sse. Khan is only 
a corruption of the Mongolian title Khakan , 
See Rdmusat, Kecherches ^ur les Languef 
Tartares, p. 170.— S. 
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man must be founded on his power and resolution to punish his 
enemies and recompense his friends. His first military league was 
ratified by tiie simple rites of sacrificing an horse and tasting of a 
running stream : Temugin pledged himself to divide with his fol- 
lowers the sweets and the bitters of life ; and when he had shared 
among them his horses and apparel, he was rich in their gratitude 
and his own hopes. After his first victory he placed seventy caldrons 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong 
into the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction was continually 
enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submission of the prudent ; 
and the boldest chieftains might tremble when they beheld, enchased 
in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites ; 2 who, under the 
name of Prester John, had corresponded with the Roman pontiff and 
the princes of Europe. The ambition of Temugin condescended to 
employ the afts of superstition ; and it was from a naked prophet, 
who could ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the 
title of Zingis , 3 the most great ; and a divine right to the conquest 
and dominion of the earth. In a general couroultai, or diet, he was 
seated on a felt, which was long afterwards revered as a relic, and 
solemnly proclaimed great khan or emperor of the Moguls 4 and 
Tartars . 5 Of these kindred, though rival, names, the former had 


2 The khans of the Keraites were most probably incapable of reading the pompom 
epistles composed in their name by the Nestorian missionaries, who endowed them 
with the fabulous wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these Tartars (the Pres- 
byter or Priest John) bad submitted to the rites of baptism and ordination (Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 48 7 -50.' i).* 

3 Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, Ocngis, at least in French, seems to be 
the more fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi Khan must have known the true name 
of his ancestor. His etymology appears just: Zin, in the Mogul tongue, signifies 
great , and gis is the superlative termination (Hist. Gencalogique des Tatars, part iii. 
p. 194, 195). From the same idea of magnitude the appellation of Zingis is bestowed 
on the ocean. 

4 The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and still adheres to the 
titular sovereign, the Great Mogul of Hindostan. b 

5 The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were descended from Tatar Khan, the brother 
of Mogul Khan (see Abulghazi, parts i. and ii.), and once formed a horde of 70,000 
families on the borders of Kitay (p. 103-112). In the great invasion of Europe (a.d. 

3 238) they seem to havo led the vanguard ; and the similitude of the name of 1'artarei 
recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Matt. Paris, p. 398 [p. 546, ed. Lend/ 
1640 ], &c.).° , 


* The Keraites were a numerous people, 
consisting of several tribes, who inhabited 
the mountains of Karakorum. They ap- 
pear to have been a very powerful nation 
before the rise of the Mongols proper 
under Zingis Khan. They are said to 
have been converted to Christianity in the 
early part of the* eleventh century, and 
their sovereigns, called Unch-khans, or 
Great Monarchs, were, as Gibbon states, 
the princes celebrated in Europe under 


the famous title of Treater John. See 
Prichard, Physical History, vol. iii. p. 
334.— S. 

b M. Rlznusat (sur les Langues Tar- 
tares, p. 233) justly observes that Timour 
was a Turk, not a Mongul, and that pro- 
bably there was not a Mongul in the army 
of Baber, who established the Indian 
throne of the “Great Mogul.” — M. 

c This relationship, according to M. 
Klaproth, is fabulous, and invented hy 
B 2 
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given birth to the imperial race, and the latter has been extended by 
accident or error over the spacious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects was adapted 
to the preservation of domestic peace and the exercise of 
His laws. f ore ig n hostility. The punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adultery, murder, perjury, and the capital thefts of 
an horse or ox ; and the fiercest of men were mild and just in their 
intercourse with each other. The future election of the great khan 
was vested in the princes of his family and the heads of the tribes m , 
and the regulations of the chase were essential to the pleasures and 
plenty of a Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held sacred 
from all servile labours, which were abandoned to slaves and 
strangers; and every labour was servile except the profession of 
arms. The service and discipline of the troops, who were armed 
with bow r s, scimitars, and iron maces, and divided by hundreds, 
thousands, and ten thousands, weic the institutions of a veteran com- 
mander. Each officer and soldier was made responsibly, under pain 
of death, for the safety and honour of his companions ; and the spirit 
of conquest breathed in the law that peace should never be granted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. But it is the rcligjon 
of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and applause* The Catholic 
inquisitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have 
been confounded by the example of a barbarian, who anticipated the 
lessons of philosophy , 6 and established by his laws a system jof pure 

6 A singular conformity may bo found between the religious laws of Zingis Khan 
and of Mr. Locke (Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, \ol. iv. p. 5. >5, 4to. edition, 
1777). 


the Mahometan writers, who, from re- 
ligious zeal, endeavoured to connect the 
traditions of the nomads of central Asia 
with those of the Old Testament, as pre- 
served in the Koran. There is no trace 
of it in the Chinese writers. Tabl. de 
l’Asie, p. 156. — M. 

a Before his armies entered Thibet he 
* sent an embassy to Bogdosott - nam- 
Dsimmo, a Lama high priest, with a letter 
to this effect: — “ I have chosen thee as 
14 high priest for myself and my empire. 
' Repair then to me, and promoto the 

* present and future happiness of man: I 
‘ will be thy supporter and protector: let 
1 us establish a system of religion, and 

* unite it with the monarchy,” &c. The 
high priest accepted the invitation; and 
the Mongol history literally terms this 
stop the period cf the first respect for reli- 
gion ; because the monarch, by his public 
profession, made it the religion of the 
Btate. Klaproth, 1 Travels in Caucasus,' 
ch. vii. Eng. Trans, p. 92. Neither Zingis 


nor his son and successor Oegodah had, on 
account of their continual wars, much 
leisure for the propagation of the religion 
of the Lama. By religion they under- 
stand a distinct, independent, sacred 
moral code, which has but one origin, one 
source, and one object. This notion 
they universally propagate, and even be- 
lieve that the brutes, and all created 
beings, have a religion adapted to their 
sphere of action. The different forms of 
the various religions they ascribe to the 
difference of individuals, nations, and 
legislators. Never do you hear of their 
inveighing against any creed, even against 
the obviousty absurd Schaman paganism, 
or of their persecuting others on that 
account. They themselves, on the other 
hand, endure every hardship, and even 
persecutions, with perfect resignation, and 
indulgently excuso the lolMea of other's, 
nay, consider them as a motive for in- 
creased ardour in prayer.- Ch. ix. p. 109. 
— M. « 
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theism and perfect toleration. His first ana only article of faith was 
the existence of one God, the Author of all good, who fills by hia 
presence the heavens and earth, which he has created by his power. 
The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar 
tribes ; and many of them had been converted by the foreign mis- 
sionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of Christ. These 
various systems in freedom and concord were taught and practised 
within the precincts of the same camp ; and the Bonze, the Imam, 
the ltabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same 
honourable exemption from service and tribute : in the mosque of 
Bochara the insolent victor might trample the Koran under his 
horse’s feet, but the calm legislator respected the prophets and 
pontiffs of the most hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was not 
informed by books : the khan could neither read nor write ; and, 
except the tribe of the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and 
Tartars were as illiterate as their sovereign . 4 The memory of their 
exploits was preserved by tradition : sixty -eight years after the death 
of Zingis these traditions were collected and transcribed ; 7 the brevity 
of their domestic annals may be supplied by the Chinese , 8 Persians , 9 


7 In the year 1294, by the command of Cacan, khan of Persia, the fourth in descent 
from Zingis. From these traditions his vizir Fadlallali composed a Mogul history in 
the Persian language, which has been used by Petit de la Croix (Ilist. do Genghizcan, 
p. 5o7-:>:i9). The Histoire Gencalogique des Tatars (a Leyde, 1726, in 12mo. 2 tomes) 
was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia from the Mogul MS. of Abulgasi 
Bahadur TClian, a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Usbeks of Charasm, or 
Oarizme (a.d. 1644-1 66:5). He is of most value and credit for the mimes, pedigrees, 
and manners of his nation. Of his uiue parts, the ist descends from Adam to Mogul 
Khan; the iid, from Mogul to Zingis; the iiid is the life of Zingis; the ivth, vth, vith, 
and viith, the general history of liis four sons and their posterity; the viiith and ixth, 
the particular history of the descendants of Shoibani Khan, who reigned in Maurenahar 
and Charasm. 

8 Histoire do Gentcliiscan, et de toute la Hinastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, 
Conqudrans do la Chine; tiree de l’Histoire de la Chine par le K. P. Gaubil, de la 
Socidtd de Jdsus, Missionaire a Peking; A Paris, 1769, in 4 to. This translation is 
stamped with the Chinese character of domestic accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

w See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des Moguls et Tartares, 
par M. Petit de la Croix, A Paris, 1710, in 12mo. : a work of ten years’ labour, cbieily 
drawn from the Persian writers, among whom Nisavi, the secretary of sultan Gela- 
leddin, has the merit and prejudices of a contemporary. A slight air of romance is > 
the fault of the originals, or the compiler. See likewise the articles of Gaujhizcan, 
Mohammed Gelalcddin, &c., in the BibiiothOque Orientalo of D’Herbelot. b 


a The Igours, more correctly called 
Ouigours, were Turks and not Mongols. 
Respecting their language itnd alphabet 
see Editor’s note, vol. iii. p. 307, 308. 
— S. 

See the notict? on Tha-tha-toung-o, 
the Ouigour minister of Zingis, in Abel 
R&nusat’s 2ffd scries of Itecherch. Asiat. 
vol. ii. p. 61. He taught the son of 
Zingis to writer “He was the instructor 
“ of tffe Moguls in writing, of which they 


“ were before ignorant;” and hence the 
application of the Ouigour characters to 
tho Mogul language cannot be placed 
earlier than the year 12D4 or 1203, nor so 
lato as the time of Pa-sse-pa, who lived 
under Khubilai. A new alphabet, ap- 
proaching to that of Thibet, was intro- 
duced under Khubilai. — M. 

b The preface to D’Ohssou, Hist, des 
Mongols, gives a catalogue of the Ari .bio 
and Persian authorities. — M. 
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Armenians , 10 Syrians , 11 Arabians , 12 Greeks , 13 Russians , 14 Poles , 1 * 
Hungarians , 10 and Latins ; 1 7 and each nation will deserve credit in 
the relation of their own disasters and defeats . 18 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively reduced the 
hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the wall ol 


10 Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a monk of Pre- 
montrd (Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. medii A2vi, tom. i. p. 34), dictated in the French 
language his book de Tartar is, his old fellow-soldiers. It was immediately translated 
into Latin, and is inserted in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynaeus (Basil, 1555, in 
folio). a 

1 1 Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy tho conclusion of the ixth Dynasty 
of Abulpharagius vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 4to.); and his xth Dynasty is that of 
the Moguls of Persia. Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii.) has extracted some 
facts from his Syriac writings, and the lives of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of 
the East. 

11 Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distinguish Abulfeda, 
sultan of Hamah in Syria, who fought in person, under the Malieluke standard, 
against the Moguls. 

13 Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of connecting the 
Scythian and Byzantine histories. He describes with truth and elegance the settle- 
ment and manners of the Moguls of Persia, but he is ignorant of ^heir origin, and 
corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 

14 M. Levesque (Histoire (le Itussie, tom. ii.) has described the conquest of Russia 
by the Tartars, from tho patriarch Nicon and the old chronicles. 

15 For Poland I am content with the Sarmatia Asiatica et Europsea of Matthew a 
Michou, or De Michoviil, a canon and physician of Cracow (a.d. 1506), inserted in 
the Novus Orbis of Grynceus. Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, mediae et infimee AStatis, tom. 
v. p. 56. 

1 I Bhould quote Thuroczius, the oldest general historian (pars ii. c. 74, p. 150), 
in the 1st volume of the Scriptures lterum Hungaricarum, did not the same volume 
contain the original narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a sufferer (M. 
Rogerii, Hungari, Varadiensis Capituli Canonici, Carmen miscrabile, son Historia 
super Destructione Regni Hungaria) Tcmporibus Bel® IV. Regis per Tartaros facta, 
p. 292-321); the best picture that I havo ever seen of all the circumstances of a 
barbaric invasion. 

17 Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the danger and dis- 
tress of Europe (consult the word Tartat'i in his copious Index). From motives of 
zeal and curiosity, the court of the great khan in the xiiith century was visited by 
two friars, John de Plano Carpini, and William liubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a 
Venetian gentleman. Tho Latin relations of the two former are inserted in the 1st 
volume of Hakluyt; the Italian original or version of the third (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Latin, medii A£vi, tom. ii. p. 198, tom. v. p. 25) may be found in the second tome of 
Ramusio. 

18 In his great History of the Huns M. de Guignes has most amply treated of 

Zingis Khan and his successors. See tom. iii. 1. xv.-xix. and in the collateral articles 
of the Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1. xi. ; tho Carizmians, 1. xiv.; and the Mamelukes, 
tom. iv. 1. xxi. : consult likewise the tables of the 1st volume. He is ever learned and 
accurate; yet I am only indebted to him for general view, and some passages of 
Abulfeda, which are still latent in the Arabic text. b J 


a A precis at the end of the new edition 
of Le Beau, Hist, des Empereurs, vol. 
xvii., by M. Brosset, gives large extracts 
from the accounts of the Armenian his- 
torians relating to the Mongul conquests. 

b To this catalogue of the historians of 
the Moguls may be added D’Ohsson, His- 
toire des Mongols, from Arabic and Per- 
sian authorities; and Schmidt, Gescliichte 


der Ost-Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829. 
This curious work, by Ssanang SsetBen 
Chungtaidfcchi, published in the original 
Mongol, was written after the conversion 
of the nation to Buddhism : it is enriched 
■with very valuable ndtes by the editor 
and translator; but, unfortunately, is very 
barren of information about the European, 
and even the western Asiatic conquests of 
the Mongols. — M. 
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China and the Volga ; and the Mogul emperor oecame the 
monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of many millicns hi» invasion 
of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their united strength, of Ch ^; 
and were impatient to rush on the mild and wealthy 1210 * 1214 J 
climates of the south. His ancestors ha^l been the tributaries of the 
Chinese emperors ; and Temugin himself had been disgraced by a 
title of honour and servitude. The court of Pekin was astonished by 
an embassy from its former vassal, who, in the tone of the king of 
nations, exacted the tribute and obedience which he had paid, and 
who affected to treat the son of heaven as the most contemptible of 
mankind. An haughty answer disguised their secret apprehensions ; 
and their fears were soon justified by the march of innumerable 
squadrons, who pierced on all sides the feeble rampart of the great 
wall. Ninety cities were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls ; ten 
only escaped ; and Zingis, from a knowledge of the filial piety of the 
Chinese, covered his vanguard with their captive parents; an un- 
worthy, and*by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtue of his enemies. 
His invasion was supported by the revolt of an hundred thousand 
Khitans, who guarded the frontier : yet he listened to a treaty ; and 
a princess of China, three thousand horses, five hundred youths and 
as many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, were the price of his 
retreat. In his second expedition he compelled the Chinese emperor 
to retire beyond the Yellow River to a more southern residence. The 
siege c Pekin 19 was long and laborious : the inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to decimate and devour their fellow-citizens ; when their 
ammunition was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver from 
their engines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre of 
the capital ; and the conflagration of the palace burnt above thirty 
days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic faction; 
and the five northern provinces were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the West he touched the dominions of Mohammed sultan of 
Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the borders . 

' o Carizme 

of India and Turkestan : and who, in the proud imitation Transoxhuia, 

' ; ^ 4 hikI Persia, 

of Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and ingrati- l2l \-f 22A • 
tude of his fathers to the house of Seljuk. It was the wish 
of Zingis to establish a friendly and commercial intercourse with the 

19 More properly Ycn-kinc^ an ancient city, whose ruins still appear some furlongs to 
the south-east of the modern Pekin , which was built by Cublai Khan (Gaubil, p. 146). 
Pe-king and Nan-king are vague titles, the courts of the north and of the south. The 
identity and change of names perplex the most skilful readers of the Chinese geo- 
graphy * (p. 177^ 

• 

• And likewise in Chineso history. See ltemusat, Melanges Asiat. 2nd ser. tom. ii. 

p. 5«r-M. 
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INVASION OF CARIZME, TKANSOXIANA, AND PERSIA, CHAP. LXIV. 

most powerful of the Moslem princes ; nor could he be tempted by 
the secret solicitations of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his 
personal wrongs the safety of the church and state. A rash and 
inhuman deed provoked and justified the Tartar arms in the invasion 
of the southern Asia.* A caravan of three ambassadors and one 
hundred and fifty merchants* was arrested and murdered at Otrar, by 
the command of Mohammed ; nor was it till after a demand and 
denial of justice, till he had prayed and fasted three nights on a 
mountain, that the Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of God 
and his sword. Our European battles, says a philosophic writer , 20 
are petty skirmishes, if compared to the numbers that have fought 
and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls 
and Tartars are said to have marched under the standard of Zingis 
and his four sons. In the vast plains that extend to tl\£ north of the 
Sihon or Jaxartes they were encountered by four hundred thousand 
soldiers of the sultan ; and in the first battle, which was suspended 
by the night, one hundred and sixty thousand Carizmiaus were slain. 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies ; he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distributed his 
troops in the frontier towns ; trusting that the barbarians, invincible 
in the field, would be repulsed by the length and difficulty of so 
many regular sieges. But the prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic arts ; informed perhaps 
of the secret of gunpowder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour and success than they 
had defended their own. The Persian historians will relate the 
sieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, 
Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisabour, Balch, and Candahar; and the 
conquest of the rich and populous countries of Transoxiana, Carizme, 
and Chorazan. b The destructive hostilities of Attila and the Huns 
have long since been elucidated by the example of Zingis and the 
Moguls ; and in this more proper place I shall be content to observe, 
that, from the Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many 
•hundred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and labours 
of mankind, and that five centuries ha*e not been sufficient to repair 
the ravages of four years. The Mogul emperor encouraged or 
indulged the fury of his troops : the hope of future possession was 

20 M. d© Voltaire, Essai sur l'Histoire Gendraie, tom. ifi. c. 60, p. 8. His account 
©f Zingis and the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense and truth, with some 
particular errors. 


* See tho particular account of this D Every where they massacr^l all classes, 
transaction from the Kholaussut el Ak- except tho artisans, whom they madt 
bttur, in Prico vol. ii. p. 402.— M. slaves. Hist des Mongols.— M. 
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lost in the ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war 
exasperated their native fierceness by the pretence of justice and 
revenge. The downfall and death of the sultan Mohammed, who 
expired, unpitied and alone, in a desert island of the Caspian Sea, is 
a poor atonement for the calamities of which he was the author. 
Could the Carizmian empire have been saved by a single hero, it 
would have been saved by his son Gelaleddin, whose active valour 
repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of victory. Retreating, 
as he fought, to the banks of the Indus, he was oppressed by their 
innumerable host, till, in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin 
spurred his horse into the waves, swam one of the broadest and most 
rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admiration and applause of 
Zingis himself. Tt was in this camp that the Mogul conqueror 
yielded with^reluctance to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy 
troops, who sighed for the enjoyment of their native land. Incum- 
bered with the spoils of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, 
betrayed so«ne pity for the misery of the vanquished, and declared 
his intention of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away by 
the tempest of his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
JiUxartes he was joined by two generals whom he had detached with 
thirty thousand horse to subdue the western provinces of Persia. 
They had trampled on the nations which opposed their passage, 
penetrated through the gates of Derbeud, traversed the Volga and 
the desert, and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an 
expedition which had never been attempted, and has never been 
repeated. The return of Zingis was signalised by the overthrow of 
the rebellious or independent kingdoms of Tartary ; and Hisdoatht 
he died in the fulness of years and glory, with his last A U * l227, 
breath exhorting and instructing his sons to achieve the conquest of 
the Chinese empire . 11 

The haram of Zingis was composed of five hundred wives and 
concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, 

... . , . , . , . . 1 . V . Conquests of 

illustrious by their birth and merit, exercised under their the Moguls 
father the principal offices of peace and war. Touslii was successors of • 
his great huntsman, Zagatai 2l *his judge, Octai his minister, 
and Tuli his general ; and their names and actions are 
often conspicuous in the history of his conquests. Firmly united for 

21 Zagatai gave bis name tt) his dominions of Maurenaliar, or Transoxiana ; and the 
Mjgois of Hiudostan, who emigrated from that country, are styled Zagatais by the 


a Their fii^t duty, which he boqueathed Ninhia, the surrender of the city being 
to them, was to massacro the king of already agreed upon. Hist, den Mongols, 
Tuigooute and all the inhabitants of vol. i. p. 280. — M, 
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their own and the public interest, the three brothers and their families 
were content with dependent sceptres ; and Octai, by general consent, 
was proclaimed great khan, or emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, 
lie was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after whose death the empire 
devolved to his cousins Mangou and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the 
grandsons of Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his four first 
successors, the Mogul subdued almost all Asia and a large portion 
of Europe. Without confining myself to the order of time, without 
expatiating on the detail of events, I shall present a general picture 
of the progress of their arms ; I. In the East ; II. In the South ; 
III. In the West ; and IV. In the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was divided into two 
or the empires or dynasties of the North and South; 22 and the 
northern difference of origin and interest was smoothed by a general 

empire of ~ ° 

ekina,^ conformity of laws, language, and national manners. The 
Northern empire, which had been dismembered by Zingis, 
was finally subdued seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city many 
leagues in circumference, and which contained, according to the 
Chinese annals, fourteen hundred thousand families of inhabitants 
and fugitives. He escaped from thence with only seven horsemen, 
and made his last stand in a third capital, till at length the hopeless 
monarch, protesting his innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended 
a funeral pile, and gave orders that, as soon as he had .stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his attendants. The dynasty 
of the Song, the native and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, 
survived about forty-five year3 the fall of the Northern usurpers ; and 
the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of Cublai. During 
this interval the Moguls were often diverted by foreign wars ; and, 
if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in the field, their 
passive courage presented an endless succession of cities to storm and 
of millions to slaughter. In the attack and defence of places the 
engines of antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately employed : 
the use of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears as a familiar 

Persians. This certain etymology, and the similar example of Uzbek, Nogai, &c., 
may warn us not absolutely to reject the derivations of a national, from a personal 
name.® r * 

In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geographers, the «names of Cathay and Mangi 
distinguish the northern and southern empires, which, from a.d. 1234 to 1279, were 
those of the great khan and of the Chinese. The search of Cathay, after China had 
been found, excited and misled our navigators of the sixteenth century in their 
attempts to discover the north-east passage. 


u See a curious anecdote of Tschagatai, Hist, des Mongols, p. 370. — H. 
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practice ; 23 and the sieges were conducted by the Mahometans and 
Franks, who had been liberally invited into the service of Cublai. 
After passing the great river the troops and artillery were conveyed 
along a series of canals, till they invested the royal residence of 
Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the country of silk, the most delicious 
climate of China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, surrendered his 
person and sceptre ; and before he was sent in exile into Tartary he 
struck nine times the ground with his forehead, to adore in prayer or 
thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. Yet the war (it e 
was now styled a rebellion) was still maintained in the M>uu»em t 
southern provinces from Hamcheu to Canton ; and the 
obstinate remnant of independence and hostility was transported 
from the land to the sea. But when the fleet of the Sang was 

surrounded ffnd oppressed by a superior armament, their last 
champion leaped into the waves with his infant emperor in his arms. 

“ It is more glorious/' he cried, “ to die a prince than to live a 
“ slave.” An hundred thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and 
the whole empire, from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the 
dominion of Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the conquest 
of Mapan : his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of an 
hundred thousand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the fruitless 
expedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochin- 
china, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different degrees 
of tribtte and obedience by the effort or terror of his arms, lie 
explored the Indian Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships : they 
sailed in sixty-eight days, most probably to the isle of Borneo, under 
the equinoctial line ; and though they returned not without spoil or 
glory, the emperor was dissatisfied that the savage king had escaped 
from their hands. 

** I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of tlie Fere Gaubil, who translates the 
Chinese text of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen (p. 71, 93, 153); but I am ignorant 
at what time these annals were composed and published. The two uncles of Marco 
Polo, who served as engineers at the siege of Siengyangfou* (1. ii. c. 61, in Kamusio, 
tom. ii.; see Gaubil, p. 155, 157), must have felt and related the effects of this de- # 
structive powder; and their silence is a weighty, and almost decisive, objection. 1 
entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery was carried from Europe to China by 
the caravans of the xvth century, and falsely adopted as an old national discovery 
before the arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the xvith. Yet the P&re Gaubil 
affirms that the use of gunpowder has been known to the Chinese above 1 600 years. b 


n Sou-houng-kian-lou. Abel Remusat. 
— M. 

b La poudre h^canon et d’autres com- 
positions indam man tea, dont ils se servent 
pour constrgire des pieces d'artifice d’un 
efifet surprenant, leur dtaient connues de- 
puis tree long-temps, et l’on croit que des 
bomhsrdes et des pierriers, dont ils avaient 


enseigne 1’ usage aux Tartares, ont pu 
donner en Europe Pidde d’artillerie, 
quoique la forme des fusils et des canons 
dont ils se servent actuellement leur ait 
6te- apportee par les Francs, ainsi que l’at- 
testent les noms mdmes qu’ils donnent h 
cos sortes d'armes. Abel Edmusat, Me- 
langes Asiat. 2d ser. tom i. p. 23. — M. 
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II The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls was reserved in a 
later period for the house of Timour ; but that of Iran, or 
SdUrt 8 * Persia, was achieved by Holagou Khan, a the grandson of 

ffipL. Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two successive 
A ' D ‘ ,25S ‘ emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the 
crowd of sultans, emirs, and atabeks whom he trampled into dust ; but 
the extirpation of the Assassins, or Ismaelians 24 of Persia, may be 
considered as a service to mankind. Among the hills to the south of 
the Caspian these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity above 
an hundred and sixty years ; and their prince, or imam, established 
his lieutenant to lead and govern the colony of Mount Libanus, so 
famous and formidable in the history of the crusades . 23 With the 
fanaticism of the Koran the Ismaelians had blended the Indian trans- 
migration and the visions of their own prophets ; and it* was their first 
duty to devote their souls and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar of 
God. The da^ers of his missionaries were felt both in the East and 

Oo 

West: the Christians and the Moslems enumerate, and .perhaps mul- 
tiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, 
or resentment of the old man (as he was corruptly styled) of the moun- 
tain. But these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of 
llolagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, except 
the word assassin , which, in the most odious sense, has been adopted 
in the languages of Europe. The extinction of the Abbassides cannot 
be indifferent to the spectators of their greatness and decline* Since 
the fall of their Seljukian tyrants the caliphs had recovered their lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but the city was dis- 
tracted by theological factions, and the commander of the faithful was 
lost in a ha ram of seven hundred concubines. The invasion of the 
Moguls he encountered with feeble arms and haughty embassies. 
“ On the divine decree,” said the caliph Mostascm, “ is founded the 
u throne of the sons of Abbas : and their foes shall surely be destroyed 
“ in this world and in the next. Who is this llolagou that dares to 
“ rise against them ? If he be desirous of peace, let him instantly 

depart from the sacred territory ; and perhaps he may obtain from 

% 

Ui All that can be known of the Assassins of Persia and Syria is poured from Uie 
copious, and even profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, in two Md moires read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions (tom. xvii. p. 127*170). b 

The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 Assassins, had acquired or founded ten castles 
in the hills above Tortosa. About the year 1280 tlfey were extirpated by the 
Mamalukes. 

• 

See the curious account of the expo- b Von Hammer’s History of the Assa* 
dition of Holagou, translated from the sins has now thrown Falconet’s Dissert* 
Chinese, by M. Abel B<5musat, Melanges tion into the shade. — M. 

Aaiat. 2d ser. tom. i. p. 171. — M. 
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#< our clemency the pardon of his fault/’ This presumption was 
cnerished by a perfidious vizir, who assured his master that, even if 
the barbarians had entered the city, the women and children from the 
terraces would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But when 
Ilolagou touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into smoke. 
After a siege of two months Bagdad was stormed and sacked by the 
Moguls ; a and their savage commander pronounced the death of the 
caliph Mostasem, the last of the temporal successors of Mahomet ; 
whose noble kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above 
five hundred years. Whatever might be the designs of the conqueror, 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 20 were protected by the Arabian 
desert; but the Moguls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, 
pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks in 
the deliveraneg of Jerusalem. Egypt was lost had she been defended 
only by her feeble offspring ; but the Mamalukcs had breathed in their 
infancy the keenness of a Scythian air : equal in valour, superior in 
discipline, they met the Moguls in many a well-fought field ; and 
drove back the stream of hostility to the eastward of the Euphrates / 5 
But it overflowed with resistless violence the kingdoms of 0f Alvl(olia 
Armenia 0 and Anatolia, of which the former was possessed a.d. 

7 i 1212-1272 

by the Christians and the latter by the Turks. The sultans 
of Iconium opposed some resistance to the Mogul arms till Azzadin 
sought a refuge among the Greeks of Constantinople, and his feeble 
successors, the last of the Seljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated 
by the khans of Persia. a 

III. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of China 
than he resolved to visit with his arms the most remote ofKipzak, 
countries of the West. Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls Poland, 
and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll : of these the Hung //; kc 
great khan selected a third, which lie intrusted to the com- 1235 ' 1215 * 
maud of his nephew Batou, the son of Tuli ; who reigned over his 
father’s conquests to the north of the Caspian Sca. e After a festival 

M As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign transactions, I must observe 
that some of their historians extend the conquests of Zingis himself to Medina, the 
country of Mahomet (Gaubil, p. 42J. # 


• Compare Von Hammer, Geschichte 
der Assassinen, p. 283, 307; Wilken, 
Geschichte der Kreuzziige, vol* vii. p. 406; 
Price, Chronological Ketrospect, vol. ii. 
p. 217-223. — M. 

b Compare Wilke®, vol. vii. p. 410, 416. 

■ — M. 

c On the fr^ndly relations of the Ar- 
menians with tli© Mongols, see Wilken, 
Geschichte der Kreuzziige, vol. vii. p. 402 . 


They eagerly desired an al Lance against 
the Mahometan powers. — M. 

,l Trebizond escaped, apparently by the 
dexterous politics of the sovereign, bat it 
acknowledged the Mongul supremacy. 
Fallinerayer, p. 127. — M. 

e See the curious extracts from the Ma- 
hometan writers, Hist, des Mongols p. 
707.— M. 
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of forty days Batou set forwards on this great expedition ; and such 
was the speed and ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that in less 
than six years they had measured a line of ninety degrees of longi- 
tude, a fourth part of the circumference of the globe. The great 
rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, they either swam with their* 
horses or passed on the ice, or traversed in leathern boats, which fol- 
lowed the camp and transported their waggons and artillery. By the 
first victories of Batou the remains of national freedom were eradicated 
in the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzak . 27 In his rapid 
progress he overran the kingdoms, as they are now styled, of Astracan 
and Cazan; and the troops which he detached towards Mount 
Caucasus explored the most secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. 
The civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, of Russia betrayed 
their country to the Tartars. They spread from Livonia to the Black 
Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the modern and the ancient capitals, 
were reduced to ashes ; a temporary ruin, less fatal than^the deep, and 
perhaps indelible, mark which a servitude of two hundred years has 
imprinted on the character of the Russians. The Tartars ravaged 
with equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess and those 
which they were hastening to leave. From the permanent conquest 
of Russia they made a deadly, though transient, inroad into the heart 
of Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany. The cities of 
Lublin and Cracow were obliterated : a they approached the shores of 
the Baltic ; and in the battle of Lignitz they defeated the clukes of 
Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the great master of the Teutonic 
order, and filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. From 
Lignitz, the extreme point of their western march, they turned aside 
to the invasion of Hungary ; and the presence or spirit of Batou 
inspired the host of five hundred thousand men : the Carpathian hills 
could not be long impervious to their divided columns; and their 
approach nad been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly felt. The 
king, Bela the Fourth, assembled the military force of his counts and 
bishops ; but he had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant horde 
of forty thousand families of Comana, and these savage guests were 
provoked to revolt by the suspicion of treachery and the murder of 
their prince. The whole country north of the Danube was lost in a 

27 The Dashte Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either side of the Volga, in a 
boundless space towards the Jaik and Borysthenes, and is supposed to contain the 
primitive name and nation of the Cosacks. 


R Olmiifcz was gallantly and successfully defended by Stenberg. Hi^. des Mongols, 
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day and depopulated In a summer ; and the ruins of cties and churches 
were overspread with the bones of the natives who expiated the sins 
of their Turkisn ancestors. An ecclesiastic who fled from the sack of 
Waradin describes the calamities which he had seen or suffered ; and 
the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious than the 
treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured from the woods under 
a promise of peace and pardon, and who were coolly slaughtered as 
soon as they had performed the labours of the harvest and vintage. 
In the winter the Tartars passed the Danube on the ice and advanced 
to Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the metropolis of the 
kingdom. Thirty engines were planted against the walls ; the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; and after a promis- 
cuous massacre, three hundred noble matrons were slain in the presence 
of the khan. Of all the cities and fortresses of Hungary three alone 
survived the Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid his head 
among the islands of the Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage hostility : a 
Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden ; and the remote nations 
of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the approach of the Tartars , 28 
whom their fear and ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
iiiman species. Since the invasion of the Arabs in the eighth century 
Europe had never been exposed to a similar calamity; and if the 
disciples of Mahomet would have oppressed her religion and liberty, 
it might be apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia would extin- 
guish hfcr cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil society. The 
Roman pontiff attempted to appease and convert these invincible 
pagans by a mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars; but he was 
astonished by the reply of the khan, that the sons of God and of 
Zingis were invested with a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations ; and that the pope would be involved in the universal destruc- 
tion, unless he visited in person and as a suppliant the royal horde. 
The emperor Frederic the Second embraced a more generous mode 
of defence ; and his letters to the kings of France and England and 
the princes of Germany represented the common danger, and urged 
them to arm their vassals in t^is just and rational crusade . 29 The 


28 In the year 1238 tlio inhabitants of Gothia ( Sweden) and Frise were prevented, bj 
their fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships to the herring-fishery on 
the coast of England; and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish 
were sold for a shilling (Mathew Paris, p. 39tJ). Tt is whimsical enough that the 
orders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, should have lowered 
the price of herrings in the English market. 

89 1 shall copy 4is characteristic or flattering epithets of the different countries 
of Europe: Furens ac fervens ad arm a Germania, stremue militise genitrix ct 
alumna Frantia, bellicosa et audax liispania, \irtuosa viris et classe munita fertilis 
Anglia, impetuosm bellatoribus relerta A'lemaiuiia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, 
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Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and valour of the Franks : 
the town of Neustadt in Austria was bravely defended against them 
by fifty knights and twenty cross-bows ; and they raised the siege on 
the appearance of a German army. After wasting the adjacent king 
doms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated from 
the Danube to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city 
and palace of Serai, which started at his command from the midst oi 
the desert. 1 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted the 
of Siberia arms of the Moguls : Sheibani khan, the brother of the great 
A.p. 1212, &c. B a tou, led an horde of fifteen thousand families into the 
wilds of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at Tobolskoi above three 
centuries till the Russian conquest. The spirit of enterprise which 
pursued the course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led to the dis- 
covery of the Icy Sea. After brushing away the monstrous fables of 
men with dogs’ heads and cloven feet, we shall find that, fifteen years 
after the death of Zingis, the Moguls were informed of the name and 
manners of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, 
who dwelt in subterraneous huts and derived their furs and their food 


from the sole occupation of hunting. 30 

While China, Syria, and Poland were invaded at the same time by 
the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty mischief 

Th© ° . ? P J 

successors were content with the knowledge and declaration that their 
ol word was the sword of death. Like the first caliphs, the first 

i2*7-i25 , successors 0 f Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head 
of their victorious armies. On the banks of the Onon and Selinga the 
royal or golden horde exhibited the contrast of simplicity and great- 
ness ; of the roasted sheep and mare’s milk which composed their 
banquets ; and of a distribution in one day of five hundred waggons of 
gold and silver. The ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia 
were compelled to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrimage ; 
and the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the kings of 
Georgia and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, 


pacis ignara Burgundia, inquieta Apulia, cum Vnaris Gracci, Adriatici et Tyrrheni in- 
sulis pyraticis et invictis, Creta, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterminis insulis, et 
regionibus, cruenta Iiybemia, cum agili Wallia, palustris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia, 
Buam electam militiam sub vexillo Crucis destinabunt, &c. (Matthew Paris, p. 498.) 

30 See Carpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 80. The pedigree of the khans of 
Siberia is given by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485-498). Have the Russians found no 
Tartar chronicles at Tobolskoi ? b 


H He was recalled by the death of Octai. iii. p. 185, 205; and Rcmusat, Hist, des 
— M. Langues Tartares, p. 227; and preface to 

b See the account of the Mongol library Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolon. 
In Bergman, Nomadische Streifereyen. vol. — M. 
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were decided by the frown or smile of the great khan. The sons and 
grandsons of Zingis had been accustomed to the pastoral life ; but the 
village of Caracorum 31 was gradually ennobled by their election and 
residence. A change of manners is implied in the removal of Octai 
and Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their example was imitated 
by the princes of their family and the great officers of the empire. 
Instead of the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park afforded the 
more indolent pleasures of the chase ; their new habitations were 
decorated with painting and sculpture ; their superfluous treasures 
were cast in fountains, and basins, and statues of massy silver ; and 
the artists of China and Paris vied with each other in the service of 
the great khan. 32 Caracorum contained two streets, the one of 
Chinese mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders ; and the places 
of religious worship, one Nestorian church, two mosques, and twelve 
temples of various idols, may represent in some degree the number 
and division of inhabitants. Yet a French missionary declares that 
the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was more considerable than the 
Tartar capital ; and that the whole palace of Mangou was scarcely 
equal to a tenth part of that Benedictine abbey. The conquests of 
Russia and Syria might amuse the vanity of the great khans ; but they 
were seated on the borders of China ; the acquisition of that empire 
was the nearest and most interesting object ; and they might learn 
from their pastoral economy that it is for the advantage of the 
shepher^to protect and propagate his flock. 1 have already cele- 
brated the wisdom and virtue of a mandarin who prevented 

* adopt the 

the desolation of five populous and cultivated provinces. In manners of 
a spotless administration of thirty years this friend of his a\i>. 

* , " " m 1259 * 1308 . 

country and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate, 
or suspend, the havoc of war ; to save the monuments, and to rekindle 
the flame, of science ; to restrain the military commander by the 
restoration of civil magistrates ; and to instil the love of peace and 
justice into the minds of the Moguls. lie struggled with the bar- 
barism of the first conquerors ; but his salutary lessons produced a rich 
harvest in the second generation. 11 The northern, and by degrees the 

p w 

31 The Map of D’Anville and the Chinese Itineraries (De Guigues, tom. i. part ii. 
p. 57) seem to mark the position of Holin, or Caracorum, about six hundred miles to 
the north-west of Pekin. The distance between Selinginsky and Pekin is near 2000 
Russian versts, between 1300 and 14 UO English miles (Heirs Travels, vol. ii. p. 67). a 

32 Rubruquis found at Caracorum his countryman Guillaume Iloucher , orfevre de 
Baris, who had executed for* the khan a silver tree, supported by four lions, and 
ejecting four different liquors. Abulghazi (part iv. p. 306) mentions the painters of 
Kitay or China. 

• 

“ Respecting this town, see Remusat, of this minister (Yelin-Thsou-tlisai), in 
Nouv. Mem. df> TAcaddmie deo Inscr. vol. the second volume of the second series of 
vi* — S. Recherches Asiatiques, par A. Remusat 

b See the interesting ekotch of the life p. 04. — M. 

VOL. *UII. C 
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southern, empire acquiesced in the government of Cublai, the lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards the successor, of Mangou ; and the nation was 
loyal to a prince who had been educated in the manners of China. 
He restored the forms of her venerable constitution ; and the victors 
submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even the prejudices, of the 
vanquished people. This peaceful triumph, which has been more than 
once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to the numbers 
and servitude of the Chinese. The Mogul army was dissolved in a 
vast and populous country ; and their emperors adopted with pleasure 
a political system which gives to the prince the solid substance of 
despotism, and leaves to the subject the empty names of philosophy, 
freedom, and filial obedience . 4 Under the reign of Cublai, letters 
and commerce, peace and justice, were restored ; the great canal of 
five hundred miles w r as opened from Nankin to the capital ; he fixed 
his residence at Pekin ; and displayed in his court the magnificence of 
the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet this learned prince declined from 
the pure and simple religion of his great ancestor : he sacrificed to the 
idol Fo ; and his blind attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the 
bonzes of China 33 provoked the censure of the disciples of Confucius. 
His successors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, 
and astrologers, while thirteen millions of their subjects were consumed 
in the provinces by famine. One hundred and forty years after the 
death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the Yuen, was 
expelled by a revolt of the native Chinese ; and the Mogul emperors 
Division of were lost in the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolu- 
f ou the y llad forfeited their supremacy over the dependent 
1259-1300. ! n “ c :. hes house, the khans of Kipzak and Russia, 

the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran 
or Persia. By their distance and power these royal lieutenants had 
soon been released from the duties of obedience ; and after the death 
of Cublai they scorned to accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy 
successors. According to their respective situation, they maintained 
the simplicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities 
of Asia; but the princes and their hordes were alike disposed for the 
reception of a foreign worship. After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Mahomet ; 


“The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the mandarins in ih a u 
and lamas (Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine tom i n w Q anaai ™ s > to tlAe bonzes 


* Compare Hist, des Mongols, p. G16.—M. 
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and while they adopted for their brethren the Arabs and Persians, 
they renounced all intercourse with the ancient Moguls, the idolaters 
of China, 

In this shipwreck of nations some surprise may be excited by the 
escape of the Roman empire, whose relics, at the time of Escape of 
the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks and Sopie^i" 
Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, emp^fLi 
like the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, by the theA ^ ul8 ’ 
shepherds of Scythia; and had the Tartars undertaken i 240 * 1304 - 
the siege, Constantinople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, 
Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and voluntary retreat ol 
Batou from the Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of the 
Franks and Greeks ; 34 and in a second expedition death surprised him 
in full march to attack the capital of the Caesars. His brother Borga 
carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he was 
diverted from the Byzantine war by a visit to Novogorod, in the 
fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitants, 
and regulated the tributes, of Russia. The Mogul khan formed an 
alliance with the Mamalukes against his brethren of Persia : three 
hundred thousand horse penetrated through the gates of Derbend, 
and the Greeks might rejoice in the first example of domestic war. 
After the recovery of Constantinople, Michael Palaeologus, 33 at a dis- 
tance from his court and army, was surprised and surrounded in a 
Thraciafi castle by twenty thousand Tartars. But the object of their 
march was a private interest : they came to the deliverance of Az- 
zadin the Turkish sultan, and were content with his person and the 
treasure of the emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is per- 
petuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable rebellion 
against Mengo Timour, the third of the khans of Kipzak, obtained in 
marriage Maria the natural daughter of Palaeologus, and guarded 
the dominions of his friend and father. The subsequent invasions of 
a Scythian cast were those of outlaws and fugitives ; and some thou- 
sands of Alani and Comans, who had been driven from their native 
seats, were reclaimed from a vagrant life and enlisted in the service 
of the empire. Such w r as the influence in Europe of the invasion of 
the Moguls. The first terror of their arms secured rather than dis- 
turbed the peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of Iconium soli- 
cited a personal interview with John Vataces ; and his artful policy 

34 Some repulse *>f the Moguls in Hungary (Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546) might 
propagate and colour the report of the union and victory of the kings of the Franks 
on the confines of Bulgaria. Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 310), after forty years beyond 
the Tigris, might be easily deceived. 

35 See Pachymer, 1. iii. o. 25, and 1. ix. c. 26, 27 ; and the false alarm at Nice, 1, iii. 
e. 27 [f . 28, tom. i. p, 244* «d. Bonn]; Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. iv. c. 6. 

c 2 
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encouraged the Turks to defend their barrier against the common 
enemy . 36 That barrier indeed was soon overthrown, and the servi- 
tude and ruin of the Seljukians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 
Tiie formidable Holagou threatened to march to Constantinople at 
the head of four hundred thousand men ; and the groundless panic 
of the citizens of Nice will present an image of the terror which ne 
had inspired. The accident of a procession, and the sound of a doleful 
litany, “From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, deliver us,” had 
scattered the hasty report of an assault and massacre. In the blind 
credulity of fear the streets of Nice were crowded with thousands of 
both sexes, who knew not from what or to whom they fled ; and some 
hours elapsed before the firmness of the military officers could relieve 
the city from this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou and 
his successors was fortunately diverted by the conqflcst of Bagdad 
and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; their hostility to the Moslems 
inclined them to unite with the Greeks and Franks ; 37 and their gene- 
rosity or contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolhf as the reward 
of an Armenian vassal. The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy 
were disputed by the emirs who had occupied the cities or the moun- 
tains ; but they all confessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia ; 
and he often interposed his authority, and sometimes his arms, to 
iiociinp of check their depredations, and to preserve the peace and 

khans of u 1 balance of his Turkish frontier. The death of Cazan , 38 one 

°* ^ lc greatest and most accomplished princes of the house 
?iay 3| . 0 f Zingis, removed this salutary control ; and the decline of 
the Moguls gave a free scope to the rise and progress of the Otto- 
man EMPIRE. 39 

After the retreat of Zingis the sultan Gelaleddin of Carizme lud 
returned from India to the possession and defence of his Persian 

36 G. Acropolita, p. MG, 37; Nic. Greg. 1. ii. c. 6, 1. iv. c. 5. 

37 Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, declares that the Moguls, since the 
fabulous defeat of Raton, had not attacked either the Franks or Greeks; and of thi 3 
he is a competent witness. Hayton likewise, the Armeniac prince, celebrates their 
friendship for .himself and his nation. 

38 Pachymer gives a splendid character Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and 
Alexander (1. xii. c. 1). In the conclusion cf his history (1. xiii. c. 30 [tom. ii. p. 051, 
ed. Bonn]), he hopes much from the arrival of 30,000 Tocliars, or Tartars, who were 
ordered by the successor of Cazan to restrain the Turks of Bithynia, a.d. 1 308. 

39 The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the critical learning of 
MM. de Guignes (Hist, des Ilun3, tom. iv. p. 329-337) and D’Anville (Empire Turo, 
p. 14-22), two inhabitants of Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the history 
and geography of their own country.® 


,l They may be still more enlightened by cellent abstract of this work in Professof 
tho Geschichte des Osmanisclien Reiches, Creasy's History of the CUtoman Turk# 
by M. von Hammer Purgstall of Vienna. 1854. — S. 

— - M. The English reader will find an ex- 
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kingdoms. In the space of eleven years that hero fought in person 
fourteen battles ; and such was his activity that he led his 0rlginofthe 
cavalry in seventeen days from Teflis to Kerman, a march ^ tto, J 1 2 ^ 1 0 8 ’ &a 
of a thousand miles. Yet he was oppressed by the jealousy 
of the Moslem princes and the innumerable armies of the Moguls ; and 
after his last defeat Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains of 
Curdistan. His death dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, 
which included under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins many 
Turkman hordes that had attached themselves to the sultan’s fortune. 
The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem : the more humble engaged in the service 
of Aladin sultan of Iconium, and among these were the obscure 
fathers of the Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched their tents 
near the southern hanks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
Nesa ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the same spot should have 
produced the first authors of the Parthian and Turkish empires. At 
the head, or in the rear, of a C arizmian army, Soliman Shah was 
drowned in the passage of the Euphrates : his son Orthogrul became 
the soldier and subject of Aladin, and established at Surgut, on the 
banks of the Sangar, a camp of four hundred families or tents, whom 
he governed fifty-two years both in peace and war. lie was the 
father of Thaman, or Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted 
into the appellation of the caliph Othman ; a and if we de- nei^of 
scribe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we must 0thm *5. 
separate from those characters all idea of ignominy and base- 1299 1326 * 
ness. Othman possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary virtues 
of a soldier ; and the circumstances of time and place were propitious 
to his independence and success. The Seljukian dynasty was no more, 
and the distance and decline of the Mogul khans soon enfranchised 
him from the control of a superior, lie was situate on the verge of 
the Greek empire : the Koran sanctified his gazi, or holy war, against 
the infidels ; and their political errors unlocked the passes of Mount 
Olympus, and invited him to descend into the plains of Bithynia. Till 
the reign of Palaeologus these passes had been vigilantly guarded by 
the militia of the country, who frere repaid by their own safety and 
an exemption from taxes. The emperor abolished their privilege and 
assumed their office ; but the tribute was rigorously collected, the 
custody of the passes was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers 
degenerated into a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or dis- 
cipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve 

“ Osman the real Turkish name, themselves Osmanlis, which has in like 
which has beon corrupted into Othman. manner been corrupted into Ottoman. — $■ 
The descendants of his subjects style 
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hundred and ninety-nine of the Christian sera, that Othman first in- 
vaded the territory of Nicomedia ; 40 a and the singular accuracy of 
the date seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and destructive 
growth of the monster. The annals of the twenty-seven years of his 
reign would exhibit a repetition of the same inroads ; and his heredi- 
tary troops were multiplied in each campaign by the accession of 
captives and volunteers. Instead of retreating to the hills, he main- 
tained the most useful and defensible posts, fortified the towns and 
castles which he had first pillaged, and renounced the pastoral life for 
the baths and palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till Oth- 
man was oppressed by age and infirmities that he received the wel- 
come news of the conquest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. The glory of 
Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants ; c but the Turks 
have transcribed or composed a royal testament of his last counsels 
of justice and moderation . 41 


40 See Pacliymer, 1. x. c. 2.5, 2G, 1, xiii. c. 33, 34, 30, and concerning the guard of 
the mountains, 1. i. c. 3-0; Nicepliorus Gregoras, 1. vii. c. 1; and the first book of 
Laonicus Chalcocondyles, the Athenian. 

41 I am ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older than Mahomet II., b 
nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annalos Turcici ad Annum 1.550), trans- 
lated by John Gaudier, and published by Leunclavius (ad ealeem Laonic. Chalcocond. 
p. 311-350), with copious pandects, or commentaries. The History of the Growth 
and Decay (a.d. 1300-1083) of the Othman Empire was translated into English 
from the Latin MS. of Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Moldavia (London, 1734, in 
folio). The author is guilty of strange blunders in Oriental history; but he was 
conversant with the language, the annals, and institutions of the Turks. * Cantemir 
partly draws his materials from the Synopsis of Saadi Etfeiuli of Larissa, dedicated in 
the year I69G to sultan Mustapha, and a valuable abridgment of the original historians. 
In one of the Ramblers Dr. Johnson praises Knolles (A General History of the Turks 
to the present Year: London, 1G()3) as the first of historians, unhappy only in the 
choice of his subject. Yet I much doubt whether a partial and verbose compilation 
from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio pages of speeches and battles, can either 
instruct or amuse an enlightened age, which requires from the historian some tincture 
of philosophy and criticism. 


B He had become chief of his race on 
the death of Orthogrul in 1288. — S. 

b We could have wished that M. von 
Hammer had given a more clear and dis- 
tinct reply to this question of Gibbon. In 
a note, vol. i. p. G30, M. von Hammer 
shows that they had not only sheiks (re- 
ligious writers) and learned lawyers, but 
poets and authors on medicine. But the 
inquiry of Gibbon obviously refers to his- 
torians. The oldest of their historical 
works, of which V. Hammer makes use, is 
the * Tarichi Aaschik Paschasade,’ i. e. the 
History of the Great Grandson of Aaschik 
Pasha, who was a dervise and celebrated 
ascetic poet in the reign of Murad (Amu- 
rath) I. Ahmed, the author of the work, 


lived during tlio v< 'gn of Bajazet II., but, 
he says, derived much information from 
the book of Scheik Jachshi, the son of 
Elias, who was imaum to sultan Orchan 
(the second Ottoman king), and who re- 
lated, from the lips of his father, the cir- 
cumstances of the earliest Ottoman history. 
This book (having searched for it in vain 
for five-and-twenty years) our author 
found at lerjgth in the Vatican. All the 
other Turkish histories on his list, as in- 
deed this, were written during the reign of 
Mahomet II. It does not appear whether 
any of the rest cite earlier authorities of 
equal value with that claimed by the 
‘ Tarichi Aaschik PaBcha6A.de.’ — M. (in 
Quarterly Review, vol, xlix. p. 292), 
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From the conquest of Prusa we may date the true sera of the Otto- 
man empire. The lives and possessions of the Christian Ee ignof 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty 0r ^ n ' 
thousand crowns of gold ; and the city, by the labours of 1326 136 °- 
Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; Prusa was 
decorated with a mosque, a college, and an hospital, of royal founda- 
tion ; the Seljukian coin was changed for the name and impression oi 
the new dynasty ; and the most skilful professors of human and divine 
knowledge attracted the Persian and Arabian students from the 
ancient schools of Oriental learning. The office of vizir was insti- 
tuted for Aladin, the brother of Orchan ; a and a different habit dis- 
tinguished the citizens from the peasants, the Moslems from the in- 
fidels. All the troops of Othman had consisted of loose squadrons of 
Turkman cavalry, who served without pay and fought without dis- 
cipline ; but a regular body of infantry was first established and 
trained by the prudence of his son. A great number of volunteers 
was enrolled with a small stipend, but with the permission of living at 
home, unless they were summoned to the field : their rude manners 
and seditious temper disposed Orchan to educate his young captives 
as his soldiers and those of the prophet ; but the Turkish peasants 
were still allowed to mount on horseback and follow his standard, 
with the appellation and the hopes of freebooters . b By these arts he 
formed an army of twenty-five thousand Moslems : a train of batter- 
ing engines was framed for the use of sieges ; and the first successful 
experiment was made on the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. his conquest 
Orchan granted a safe-conduct to all who were desirous of ofBi ^ uia » 
departing with their families and effects ; but the widows of 1326 1339 - 
the slain were given in marriage to the conquerors ; and the sacri- 
legious plunder, the books, the vases, and the images, w r ere sold or 
ransomed at Constantinople. The emperor Andronicus the Younger 
was vanquished and wounded by the son of Othman : 42 c he subdued 
the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia as far as the shores of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and the Christians confessed the justice 
and clemency of a reign which ^claimed the voluntary attachment of 

42 Cantacuzene, though ho rolates the battle and heroic flight of the younger An- 
dronicus (1. ii. c. 6, 7, 8), dissembles by his silence the loss of Prusa, Nice, and Nico- 
media, which are fairly confessed by Nicephorus Gregoras (1. viii. 15; ix. 9, 13; xi, 6). 
It appears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which are 
somewhat different from the Turkish dates. 


R Von Hammer, Osm. Geschichte, vol. i. ten pashaliks or kingdoms of the Setfu* 
P* 82.— M. • kians in Asia Minor, see V.Haxnmer. vol. L 

h Ibid. p. 91.— M. p. 112. — M. 

For the conquests of Orohan over the 
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the Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan was content with the rcodest title of 
emir ; and in the list of his compeers, the princes of Roum or Ana- 
r>i vision of tolia, 43 his military forces were surpassed by the emirs of 
amS a 10 Ghermian and Caramania, each of whom could bring into 
eniiw i8h the an army of forty thousand men. Their dominions 
a . i >. 1300, &c. were situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom : but the 
holy warriors, though of inferior note, who formed new principalities on 
the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the light of history. The 
maritime country from the Propontis to the Maeander and the isle of 
Rhodes, so long threatened and so often pillaged, was finally lost 
about the thirtieth year of Andronicus the Elder. 44 Two Turkish 
chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names to their conquests, 
and their conquests to their posterity. The captivity or ruin of the 
Loss of the seven churches of Asia was consummated ; aiRl the barbarous 
provinces, lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monuments 
a.d. 1312.&C. 0 f classic and Christian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus 
the Christians deplored the fall of the first angel, the extinction of 
the first candlestick, of the Revelations ; 4t ’ the desolation is complete ; 
and the temple of Diana or the church of Mary will equally elude 
the search of the curious traveller. The circus and three stately 
theatres of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and foxes ; Sardes 
is reduced to a miserable village ; the God of Mahomet, without a 
rival or a son, is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus ; 
and the populousness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade 
of the Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone has been saved 
by prophecy, or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten by 
the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her valiant 
citizens defended their religion and freedom above fourscore years, 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. Among 
the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect — 
The knights a column in a scene of ruins — a pleasing example that the 
paths of honour and safety may sometimes be the same. 
a.d?’i 523 ^ The servitude of Rhodes was delayed above two centuries 
jan. i. ^ establishment of the knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem : 46 under the discipline of the order that island emerged into 


43 The partition of the Turkish emirs is extracted from two contemporaries, the 
Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vii. 1) and the Arabian Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. 
ii. P. ii. p. 76, 77). See likewise the first book of Laonfcus Chalcocondyles. 

44 Pachymer, 1. xiii. c. 13. 

45 See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke and Chandler, and more parti- 
cularly Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 205-271. The more pious 
antiquaries labour to reconcile the promises and threats of the author of the Revela- 
tions with the present state of the seven cities. Perhaps it would be n^re prudent to 
confine his predictions to the characters and events of his own times. 

41 Consult the ivth book of the Histoire de 1’Ordre de Malthe, par l'Abb£ de Vertofc* 
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fame and opulence ; the noble and warlike monks were renownec by 
land and sea ; and the bulwark of Christendom provoked and repelled 
the arms of the Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors of their 
final ruin. During the civil wars of the elder and younger Fir8t pa s- 
Andronicus, the son of Othman achieved, almost without “Shinto 
resistance, the conquest of Bithynia; and the same disorders E ® r ^ ,e ’ 
encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia and Ionia to build 1341 ' 13U * 
a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands and the sea-coast of 
Europe. In the defence of his life and honour, Cantacuzene was 
tempted to prevent, or imitate, his adversaries, by calling to his aid 
the public enemies of his religion and country. Amir, the son of 
Aidin, concealed under a Turkish garb the humanity and politeness 
of a Greek ; h0 was united with the great domestic by mutual esteem 
and reciprocal services ; and their friendship is compared, in the 
vain rhetoric of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and 
Py lades. 4 7 On the report of the danger of his friend, who was 
persecuted by an ungrateful court, the prince of Ionia assembled at 
Smyrna a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of twenty-nine 
thousand men ; sailed in the depth of winter, and cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of two 
thousand Turks, he marched along the banks of the river, and rescued 
the empress, who was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. 
At that%disastrous moment the life or death of his beloved Cantacu- 
zene was concealed by his flight into Servia ; but the grateful Irene, 
impatient to behold her deliverer, invited him to enter the city, and 
accompanied her message with a present of rich apparel and an 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy, the gentle bar- 
barian refused, in the absence of an unfortunate friend, to visit his 
wife, or to taste the luxuries of the palace ; sustained in his tent 
the rigour of the winter ; and rejected the hospitable gift, that he 
might share the hardships of two thousand companions, all as 
deserving as himself of that honour and distinction. Necessity and 
revenge might justify his predatory excursions by sea and land : he 
left nine thousand five hundred men for the guard of his fleet ; and 
persevered in the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation 
was hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the season, the 

9 

Thai pleasing writer betrays his igix>rance in supposing that Othman, a freebooter of 
the Bithynian hills, could besiege Rhodes by sea and land. 

47 Nicephorus GrcJ^oras has expatiated with pleasure on this amiable character (1. xii. 
7; xiii, 4, 10; xiv. 1, 9; xvi. G). Cantacuzene speaks with honour and esteem of his 
ally (1. iii. o. &6, 57, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 86, 89, 95, 96), but he seems ignorant of h : s 
own sentimental passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies the possibility of sjc|) 
unnatural friendship (1. iy. c, 40 [tom, iii. p. 297, ed. Bonn]), 
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clamours of his independent troops, and the weight of his spoil and 
captives. In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia 
twice returned to Europe, joined his arms with those of the emperor, 
besieged Thessalonica, and threatened Constantinople. Calumny 
might affix some reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty departure, 
and a bribe of ten thousand crowns which he accepted from the 
Byzantine court ; but his friend was satisfied ; and the conduct of 
Amir is excused by the more sacred duty of defending against the 
Latins his hereditary dominions. The maritime power of the Turks 
had united the pope, the king of Cyprus, the republic of Venice, 
and the order of St. John, in a laudable crusade ; their galleys 
invaded the coast of Ionia ; and Amir was slain with an arrow, 
in the attempt to wrest from the Rhodian knights the citadel of 
Smyrna . 48 Before his death he generously recomifcended another 
ally of his own nation, not more sincere or zealous than himself, but 
more able to afford a prompt and powerful succour, by his situation 
along the Propontis and in the front of Constantinople. By the 
Marriage prospect of a more advantageous treaty, the Turkish prince 
ot orchun of Bithynia was detached from his engagements with Anne 

princess, of Savoy ; and the pride of Orchan dictated the most 

solemn protestations, that, if he could obtain the daughter 
of Cantacuzene, he w ould invariably fulfil the duties of a subject and 
a son. Parental tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition : 
the Greek clergy connived at the marriage of a Christian princess 
w ith a sectary of Mahomet ; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple . 49 A body 
of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, who disembarked from 
thirty vessels, before his camp of Selymbria. A stately pavilion was 
erected, in which the empress Irene passed the night with her 
daughters. In the morning Theodora ascended a throne, which w r as 
surrounded with curtains of silk and gold : the troops were under 
arms ; but the emperor alone was on horseback. At a signal the 
curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to disclose the bride, or the victim, 
encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hymeneal torches : the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event ; and her pretended 
happiness was the theme of the nuptial song, which was chanted by 
such poets as the age could produce. Without the rites of the 

48 After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of this fortress waa im- 
posed by Pope Gregory XI. on the knights of Rhodes (see Vertot, 1. v.). 

49 See Cantacuzenus, 1. iii. c. 95 [tom. ii. p. 580, ed. Bonn], Nicephorus Gregoraa, who, 
for the light of Mount Thabor, brands the emperor with the flames of tyrant and 
Herod, excuses, rather than blames, thiB Turkish marriage, and alleges the passion 
and power of Orchan, {yyirecrcs, xeci *r£j Jyva ftu tovs tear avrov Ulti T\%o*x.a'vs ( Turkish } 

2ar pa* as (1. xv. 5). He afterwards celebrates : is kingdom and armies. See 
bis reign in Cantemir, p. 24-30. 
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church, Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord : but it had 
been stipulated that she should preserve her religion in the haram of 
Bursa ; and her father celebrates her charity and devotion in this 
ambiguous situation. After his peaceful establishment on the throne 
of Constantinople, the Greek emperor visited his Turkish ally, who, 
with four sons, by various wives, expected him at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic shore. The two princes partook, with seeming cordiality, 
of the pleasures of the banquet and the chase ; and Theodora was 
permitted to repass the Bosphorus, and to aijoy some days in the 
society of her mother. But the friendship of Orchan was subservient 
to his religion and interest ; and in the Genoese war he joined without 
a blush the enemies of Cantacuzene. 

In the treaty with the empress Anne the Ottoman prince had 
inserted a singular condition, that it should be lawful for „ jn . i 
liiin to sell his prisoners at Constantinople, or transport went ortho 
them into Asia. A naked crowd of Christians of both Europe, ‘ 
sexes and every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and 
virgins, was exposed in the public market ; the whip was frequently 
used to quicken the charity of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks 
deplored the fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst 
evils of temporal and spiritual bondage /’ 0 Cantacuzene was reduced 
to subscribe the same terms ; and their execution must have been 
still more pernicious to the empire : a body of ten thousand Turks 
had beei^ detached to the assistance of the empress Anne ; but the 
entire forces of Orchan were exerted in the service of his father. 
Yet these calamities were of a transient nature ; as soon as the storm 
had passed away, the fugitives might return to their habitations ; 
and at the conclusion of the civil and foreign wars Europe was 
completely evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his last 
quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene inflicted the deep and deadly 
wound which could never be healed by his successors, and which is 
poorly expiated by his theological dialogues against the prophet 
Mahomet. Ignorant of their own history, the modern Turks con- 
found their first and their final passage of the Hellespont , 51 and 

40 The most lively and concise picture of this captivity may be found in the history 
of Ducas (c. 8 [p. 32, ed. Bonn]), who fairly describes what Cantacuzene confesses 
with a guilty blush ! 

51 In this passage, and the first conquests in Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, &c.) gives a 
miserable idea of his Turkish guides; nor am I much better satisfied with Chalcocon- 
dyles (1. i. p. 12, &c. [ed. Par. ; p. 25, ed. Bonn]). They forget to consult the most 
authentic record, the ivth book of Cantacuzene. I likewise regret the last books, 
which are still manuscript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. ft 


* Von Hammer excuses the silence with the earlier intercourse of the Ottomans 
which the Turkish historians pass over with the European continent, of which ho 
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describe the son of Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explores by stratagem an hostile and unknown shore. 
Soliman, at the head of ten thousand horse, was transported in the 
vessels, and entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In 
the civil wars of Romania he performed some service and perpetrated 
more mischief ; but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled with a 
Turkish colony ; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the resti- 
tution of the fortresses of Thrace. After some artful delays between 
the Ottoman prince and his son, their ransom was valued at sixty 
thousand crowns, and the first payment had been made when an 
earthquake shook the walls and cities of the provinces ; the dismantled 
places were occupied by the Turks; and Gallipoli, the key of the 
Hellespont, was rebuilt and rcpeopled by the policy of Soliman. The 
abdication of Cantacuzcne dissolved the feeble ba»ds of domestic 
alliance ; and his last advice admonished his countrymen to decline a 
rash contest, and to compare their own weakness with the numbers 
and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. Ilia 
prudent counsels were despised by the headstrong vanity of youth, 
and soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans. But 
he practised in the field the exercise of the jerid , 
Soliman was killed by a fall from his horse ; and the aged 
Orchan wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son.* 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their 
enemies; and the Turkish scimitar was wieldet^ with the 
same spirit by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan, and 
the brother of Soliman. By the pale and fainting light of 
the Byzantine annals r>2 we can discern that he subdued 
without resistance the whole province of Romania or Thrace, 
from the Hellespont to Mount Hsemus and the verge of the capital ; 
and that Adrianople was chosen for the royal seat of his government 
and religion in Europe. Constantinople, whose decline is almost 
coeval with her foundation, had often, in the lapse of a thousand 
years, been assaulted by the barbarians of the East and West ; but 
never till this fatal hour had the Greeks been surrounded, both in 


Death of 
( )rchan and 
his son 
Soliman. 


The reign 
and Euro- 
pean con- 
quests of 
Amurath I„ 

A.I>. 

1360-1389, 

Sept. 


53 After tho conclusion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras there follows a dark interval 
of a hundred years, George Phranza, Michael Ducas, and Laonicus Chalcocondyles, 
all three wrote after the hiking of Constantinople. 


enumerates sixteen different occasions, as 
if they disdained those peaceful incursions 
by which they gained no conquest, and 
established no permanent footing on tho 
Byzantine territory. Of the romantic ac- 
count of Soliman’s first expedition he 
says, “ As yet the prose of hietory had 


u not asserted its right over the poetry 
“ of tradition/’ This defence would 
scarcely be accepted as satisfactory by tho 
historian of the Decline and Fall. — M. (in 
Quarterly Review, vol. xlbc. p. 293.) 

H In the 75th year of his age, the 35th 
of his reign. V, Hammer.— M. 
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Asia and Europe, by the arms of the same hostile monarchy Yet 
the prudence or generosity of Amurath postponed for a while this 
easy conquest ; and his pride was satisfied with the frequent and 
humble attendance of the emperor John Palseologus and his four sons, 
who followed at his summons the court and camp of the Ottoman 
prince. He marched against the Sclavonian nations between the 
Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
Albanians ; and these warlike tribes, who had so often insulted the 
majesty of the empire, were repeatedly broken by his destructive 
inroads. Their countries did not abound either in gold or silver ; 
nor were their rustic hamlets and townships enriched by commerce 
or decorated by the arts of luxury. But the natives of the soil have 
been distinguished in every age by their hardiness of mind and 
body ; and they were converted by a prudent institution into the 
firmest and most faithful supporters of the Ottoman greatness/’ 3 
The vizir of Amurath reminded his sovereign that, according to 
the Mahometan law, he was entitled to a fifth part of the spoil and 
captives ; and that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant officers 
were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the passage, and to select for 
his use the stoutest and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The 
advice was followed : the edict was proclaimed ; many thousands of 
the European captives were educated in religion and arms ; and 
the new militia was consecrated and named by a celebrated dervish. 
Standing#in the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his 
gown over the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was 
delivered in these words: “ Let them he called Janizaries TlieJatli . 
u ( Yenyi l chert , or new soldiers) ; may their countenance be !taru “ 8 ' 

“ ever bright ! their hand victorious ! their sword keen ! may theii 
“ spear always hang over the heads of their enemies ; and whereso- 
u ever they go, may they return with a white face! ” 64a Such was 
the origin of these haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and 
sometimes of the sultans themselves. Their valour has declined, 
their discipline is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of 
contending with the order and ^capons of modern tactics ; but at 
the time of their institution they possessed a decisive superiority in 
war ; since a regular body of infantry, in constant exercise and pav ; 

03 See Cantemir, p. 37-41, with his own large and carious annotations. 

M White and black face are common and proverbial expressions of praise and re* 
proach in the Turkish language. Ilic nujer est, hunc tu liomane caveto, was likewise 
a Latin sentence. . 


a According #o Von Hammer, vol. i. p. the Janizaries. It took place not in the 
SO, Gibbon and the European writers reign of Amurath, but in that of his pro* 
i^sigu too late a date to this enrolment of decessor Orchan — Al, 
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was not maintained by any of the princes of Christendom. The 
Janizaries fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idolatrous 
countrymen ; and in the battle of Cossova the league and indepen- 
dence of the Sclavonian tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror . 
walked over the field, he observed that the greatest part of the slain 
consisted of beardless youths ; and listened to the flattering reply of 
his vizir, that age and wisdom would have taught them not to oppose 
his irresistible arms. But the sword of his Janizaries could not defend 
him from the dagger of despair ; a Servian soldier started from the 
crowd of dead bodies, and Amurath was pierced in the belly with a 
mortal wound .' 1 The grandson of Otliman was mild in his temper, 
modest in his apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue ; but the 
Moslems were scandalised at his absence from puttie worship ; and 
lie was corrected by the firmness of the mufti, who dared to reject 
his testimony in a civil cause : a mixture of servitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental history . 55 

The character of Bajazet, b the son and successor of Amurath, is 
nu>l ,. ign strongly expressed in his surname of llderim , or the light- 

i Kicron^ u L L ’ ning ; and he might glory in an epithet which was drawn 

1.1H9-1403 from the fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity of bis de- 

Murch 9. stnietive inarch. In the fourteen years of his reign 50 be 

incessantly moved at the head of his armies, from Boursa to Adrian- 
ople, from the Danube to the Euphrates; and, though lie strenu- 
ously laboured for the propagation of the law, he invaded^ with im- 
partial ambition, the Christian and Mahometan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angora to Amasia and Erzeroum, the northern 

65 See +1 ie life aiul death of Murad, or Amurath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the ist 
book of (Jlial cocondyles, and the Annales Turciei of Leunclavius. According to another 
story, the sultan was stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and this accident was alleged to 
Busbequius (Epist. i, p. US) as an excuse for the unworthy precaution of pinioning, as 
it were, between two attendants, an ambassador’s arms, when he is introduced to the 
royal presence. 

56 The reign of Bajazet I., or llderim Bavazid, is contained in Cantemir (p. 4fi), tho 
iid book of ChalcocondyleR, and the Annales Turcici. The surname of llderim, or 
lightning, is an example that the conquerors and poets of every age have fell the truth 
of a system which derives the sublime froiq the principle of terror. 


■ Ducas has related this as a deliberate 
act of self-devotion on the part of a Servian 
noble, who pretended to desert, and stabbed 
Amurath during a conference which he 
had requested. The Italian translator of 
Ducas, published by Bekker in the new 
edition of the Byzantines, has still further 
heightened the romance. See likewise in 
Von Hammer (Osmanische Qeschichte, 
vol. i. p. 138) the popular Servian ac- 
count, which resembles that of Ducas, 
and may have been the source of that of 


his Italian translator. The Turkish ac- 
count agrees more nearly with Gibbon; 
but the Servian (Milosch Kobilovisch), 
while he lay among the heap of the dead, 
pretended to have some secret to impart 
to Amurath, and stabbed him while he 
leaned over to listoci. — M. 

b Bajazet was the first of his family 
who assumed the title ^>f Sultan. Ilia 
three predecessors had been content with 
the inferior title of Emir.— & 
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regions of Anatoua were reduced to his obedience : he stripped of 
their hereditary possessions his brother emirs of Ghermian ^ 
and Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan ; and after the con- quests, 
quest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of the Seljukians Euphrates t<> 
again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the con- c anu 
quests of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe. No sooner had 
he imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians and Bulga- 
rians than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies and new sub- 
jects in the heart of Moldavia /’ 7 Whatever yet adhered to the 
Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknowledged a 
Turkish master : an obsequious bishop led him through the gates of 
Thermopylae into Greece ; and we may observe, as a singular fact, 
that the widow of a Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient seat of 
the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beau- 
teous daughter. The Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he stationed at Gallipoli 
a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and intercept the Latin 
succours of Constantinople. While the monarch indulged his pas- 
sions in a boundless range of injustice and cruelty, he imposed on his 
soldiers the most rigid laws of modesty and abstinence; and the 
harvest was peaceably reaped and sold within the precincts of his 
camp. Provoked by the loose and corrupt administration of justice, 
he collected in a house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, who 
expected that in a few moments the fire would be kindled to reduce 
them to ashes. His ministers trembled in silence : but an /Ethiopian 
buffoon presumed to insinuate the true cause of the evil ; and future 
venality was left without excuse by annexing an adequate salary to 
the office of cadhi / 8 The humble title of emir was no longer suitable 
to the Ottoman greatness; and Bajazet condescended to accept a 
patent of sultan from the caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke 
of the Mamalukes : 1,9 a last and frivolous homage that was yielded 
by force to opinion; by the Turkish conquerors to the house of 
Abbas and the successors of the Arabian prophet The ambition of 
the sultan was inflamed by the obligation of deserving this august 
title ; and he turned his arms against the kingdom of Hungary, the 


. 'p a ptemir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen over the Turks ( p. 
47), had composed the ancient and modern state of his principality of Moldavia, which 
Has been long promised, and is ^ill unpublished. 

Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhia has long been 
an object of scandal and satire ; and, if wo distrust the observations of our travellers, 

^ e o I f^o C .°rJ 18 ^ t ^ e fee J in S of tiie Turks themselves (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orientale, 
p. 216, 217, 229, 230). 

The fact, which is attested by the Arabic history of Ben Schounah, a contein- 
of des Huns ' tom * iv * P* 336 )> destroys the testimony 

$ultan ^“ endl aud Kantemir (p. 14, 15), of the election of Othman to the dignity of 
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perpetual theatre of the Turkish victories and defeats. Sigismond, 
the Hungarian king, was the son and brother of the emperors of the 
West: his cause was that of Europe and the church ; and , on the 
report of his danger, the bravest knights of France and Germany 
were eager to march under his standard and that of the cross. In 
the battle of Nicopolis Bajazet defeated a confederate army 
a.dT 3%’, of a hundred thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted 
s«pt. 28. that if the sky should fall they could uphold it on theii 
lances. The far greater part were slain or driven into the Danube ; 
and Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the river and the 
Black Sea, returned after a long circuit to his exhausted kingdom. 00 
In the pride of victory Bajazet threatened that he would besiege 
Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent countries of Germany and 
Italy; and that he would feed his horse with a bushtd of oats on the 
altar of St. Peter at Rome. His progress was checked, not by the 
miraculous interposition of the apostle, not by a crusade of the Chris- 
tian powers, but by a long and painful fit of the gout.* The disorders 
of the moral are sometimes corrected by those of the physical world ; 
and an acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of one man may 
prevent or suspend the misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but the disastrous 
Crusade and adventure of the French has procured u%some memorials 
SleFrenc^ which illustrate the victory and character of Bajazet. 01 
prinC A d. The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of FJanders end uncle 
1396-1398. 0 f Charles the Sixth, yielded to the ardour of his son, John 
count of Nevers ; and the fearless youth was accompanied by four 
princes, hk cousins, and those of the French monarch. Their inex- 
perience was guided by the Sire de Coucy, one of the best and oldest 
captains of Christendom ; 02 but the constable, admiral, and marshal 
of France 03 commanded an army which did not exceed the number 


60 See tbo Decades Rerum Hungariearum (Dec. iii. 1. ii. p. 379) of Bonfiiiius, an 
Italian, who, in the xvth century, was invited into Hungary to compose an eloquent 
history of that kingdom. Yet, if it be extant and accessible, I should give the prefer- 
ence to some homely chronicle of the time ^nid country. 

1 should not complain of the labour of this work, if my materials were always 
derived from such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissard (vol. iv. c. 07, 69, 72, 


74, 79-83, 83, 87, 89), who read little, inquired much, and believed all. The original 
Memoires of the Maicchal de Boucicault (partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, but they 
aro dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of Froissard. 

68 An accurate Memoir on the Life of Enguerrand VII., Sire de Coucy, has been 
given by the Baron de Zurlauben (Hist, de l'Academi© des Inscriptions, tom. xxv.). 
1 1 is rank and possessions were equally considerable in France and England; and, in 
1375, he led an army of adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony 
which he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of* the emperor Albert 1. 
of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, tom. L p. 1*18-124). 

03 That military office, so respectable at present, was still more conspicuous when 
it was divided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la Milice Francoise, tom. ii. p. 5). 
One of t." ise, the marshal of the crusade, was tli3 famous Boucicailt, who afterward* 
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of a thousand knights and squires . 5 These splendid names were the 
source of presumption and the bane of discipline. So many mignt 
aspire to command, that none were willing to obey ; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their allies ; and in the persua- 
sion that Bajazet would fly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
soon they should visit Constantinople and deliver the holy sepulchre. 
When their scouts announced the approach of the Turks, the gay and 
thoughtless youths were at table, already heated with wine : they 
instantly clasped their armour, mounted their horses, rode full speed 
to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, 
which would have deprived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not have been lost if the 
French would have obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians: but it 
might have beei# gloriously won had the Hungarians imitated the 
valour of the French. They dispersed the first line, consisting of the 
troops of Asia ; forced a rampart of stakes which had been planted 
against the cavalry ; broke, after a bloody conflict, the Janizaries 
themselves; and were at length overwhelmed by the numerous 
squadrons that issued from the woods and charged on all sides this 
handful of intrepid warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, 
in the order and evolutions of the battle, his enemies felt and admired 
the military talents of Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty in the use of 
victory. After reserving the count of Nevers and four-and-twenty 
lords, b whqsc birth and riches were attested by his Latin interpreters, 
the remainder of the French captives, who had survived the slaughter 
of the day, were led before his throne ; and, as they refused to abjure 
their faith, were successively beheaded in his presence. The sultan 
was exasperated by the loss of his bravest Janizaries ; and, if it be 
true, that, on the eve of the engagement, the French had massacred 
their Turkish prisoners , 04 they might impute to themselves the conse- 
quences of a just retaliation . 0 A knight, whose life had been spared, 

defended Constantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia, and died in the 
field of Azincour. 

64 For this odious fact, the Abb<5 de Vertet quotes the Hist. Anonymc de St. Denys, 
1. xvi. c. 10, 11. (Ordre de Malthc, tom. ii. p. 310.) 


a Daru, Hist, de Venise, vol. ii. p. 104, 
makes the whole French army amount to 
10,000 men, of whom 1000 were^kuights. 
The curious volume of Schiltberger, a 
German of Munich, who was taken pri- 
soner in the battle (ed«t. Munich, 1813), 
and which Y. Hammer receives as au- 
thentic, gives th^ whole number at 6000. 
See Schiltberger, Reise in deni Orient., 
snd V. Hammer, nota p. 610. — M. 
vol. vitf . 


b According t: Schiltberger there were 
only twelve French lords granted to the 
prayer of the “duke of Burgundy,” and 
“ Herr Stephan Synther, and Johann von 
<f Bodern.” Schiltberger, p. 13. — M. 

c See Schiltberger’ s very graphic ac- 
count of the massacre. He was led out to 
be slaughtered in cold blood with the rest 
of the Christian prisoners, amounting to 
10,000. He was spared, at the intercom 

D 
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was permitted to return to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable 
tale, arid solicit the ransom of the noble captives. In the mean while 
the count of Nevers, with the princes and barons of France, were 
dragged along in the marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a 
grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and strictly con- 
fined at Boursa as often as Bajazet resided in his capital. The 
sultan was pressed each day to expiate with their blood the blood o: 
his martyrs ; but he had pronounced that they should live, and eithei 
for mercy or destruction his word was irrevocable. lie was assured 
of their value and importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gifts and intercessions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. 
Lusignan presented him with a gold saltcellar of curious workman- 
ship, and of the price of ten thousand ducats ; and Charles the Sixth 
despatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Norwegian hawks, and 
six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of fine linen of llheims, and of Arras 
tapestry, representing the battles of the great Alexander. After 
much delay, the effect of distance rather than of art* Bajazet agreed 
to accept a ransom of two hundred thousand ducats for the count ot 
Nevers and the surviving princes and barons : the marshal Bouci- 
cault, a famous warrior, was of the number of the fortunate ; but the 
admiral of France had been slain in the battle; and the constable, 
with the Sire de Coucy, died in the prison of Boursa. This heavy de- 
mand, which was doubled by incidental costs, fell chiefly on the duke 
of Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, who werc # bound by 
the feudal laws to contribute for the knighthood and captivity of the 
eldest son of their lord. For the faithful discharge of the debt some 
merchants of Genoa gave security to the amount of five times the 
sum ; a lesson to those warlike times, that commerce and credit are 
the links of the society of nations. It had been stipulated in the 
treaty that the French captives should swear never to bear arms 
against the person of their conqueror ; but the ungenerous restraint 
was abolished by Bajazet himself. u I despise,” said he to the heir 
of Burgundy, “ thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art young, and 
“ mayest be ambitious of effacing the disgrace or misfortune of thy 
“ first chivalry. Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy design, and be 
“ assured that Bajazet will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a 
“ field of battle.” Before their departure they were indulged in the 
freedom and hospitality of the court of Boursa. The French princes 


aion of the sou of Bajazet, with a few 
others, on account of their extreme youth. 
No one under 20 years of age was put to 
death. The “ duke of Burgundy " was 
obliged to be a spectator of thia butchery, 


which lasted from early iu the morning 
till four o’clock p.m. It ceased only at 
the supplication of the lfhders of Bajazet’* 
army. Schiltberger, p, 14. — M. 
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admired the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunting and Hawk- 
ing equipage was composed of seven thousand huntsmen and seven 
thousand falconers . 65 In their presence, and at his command, the 
belly of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint against 
him for drinking the goats milk of a poor woman. The strangers 
were astonished by this act of justice ; but it was the justice of a 
su.tan who disdains to balance the weight of evidence or to measure 
the degroes of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian, John 
Palaeologus remained thirty-six years the helpless, and, as T he emperor 
.t should seem, the careless, spectator of the public ruin . 06 >aliv0 ‘ 
Love, or rather lust, was his only vigorous passion ; and ] 8 355, 
in the embraces^ of the wives and virgins of the city the A,I> - 139L 
Turkish slave forgot the dishonour of the emperor of the Romans . 
Andronicus, his eldest son, had formed, at Adrianople, an intimate 
and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; and the two 
youths conspired against the authority and lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon discovered and dissipated 
their rash counsels; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the 
Ottoman threatened his vassal with the treatment of an accomplice 
and an enemy unless he inflicted a similar punishment on his own son. 
Palaeologus trembled and obeyed, and a cruel precaution involved in 
the same sentence the childhood and innocence of John the son of 
the criminal. But the operation w’as so mildly or so unskilfully per- 
formed that the one retained the sight of an eye, and the other was 
afflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. Thus excluded from 
the succession, the two princes were confined in the tower I)iscord of 
of Anema ; and the piety of Manuel, the second son of the the (ireekd - 
reigning monarch, was rewarded with the gift of the Imperial crown. 
But at the end of two years the turbulence of the Latins and the 
levity of the Greeks produced a revolution,* and the two emperors 
were buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners were exalted 


65 Slierefeddin Ali (Hist, de Timour Bec/L v. c. 13) allows Bajazet a round number 
of 12,000 officers and servants of the chase. A part of his spoils was afterwards dis- 
played in a hunting- match of Timour: — 1, hounds with satin housings j 2, leopards 
with collars set with jewels; 3, Grecian greyhounds; and 4, dogs from Europe, as 
strong as African lions (idem, 1. vi. c. 15). Bajazet was particularly fond of Hying 
his hawks at cranes (Chalcondyles, 1. ii. p. 35 [p. 67, ed. Bonn]). 

00 For the reigns of John Palaeologus and his son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, see 
Ducas, c. 9-15; Phranza, 1. i. c. 16-21; and the ist and iid books of Chalcondyles 
whose proper subject is^drowned in a sea of episode. 


© 

According to Von Hammer, it was the power of Bajazet : vo], i. p. 218 . — M. 
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.0 the throne. Another period of two years afforded Palaeologus and 
Manuel the means of escape ; it was contrived by the magic or 
subtlety of a monk, who was alternately named the angel or the 
devil ; they fled to Scutari ; their adherents armed in their cause, 
and the two Byzantine factions displayed the ambition and animosity 
with which Caesar and Pompey had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Roman world was now contracted to a corner of Thrace, between 
the Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and 
thirty in breadth : a space of ground not more extensive than the 
lesser principalities of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Constan- 
tinople had not still represented the wealth and populousness of a 
kingdom. To restore the public peace it was found necessary to 
divide this fragment of the empire ; and while Palceologus and 
Manuel were left in possession of the capital, alfnost all that lay 
without the walls was ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their 
residence at Rhodosto and Selymbria. In the tranquil slumber of 
royalty the passions of John Palaeologus survived his reason and his 
strength : he deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming princess 
of Trebizond ; and while the feeble emperor laboured to consummate 
his nuptials, Manuel, with a hundred of the noblest Greeks, was sent 
on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman Porte . They served with 
honour in the wars of Bajazet ; hut a plan of fortifying Constanti- 
nople excited his jealousy ; he threatened their lives ; the new works 
were instantly demolished ; and we shall bestow a praise, perhaps 
above the merit of Paloeologus, if we impute this last humiliation as 
the cause of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated to 
Manuel, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the 

I he emperor . 1 ) _ \ . J 

Manuel, palace ot iioursa to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet aneeted 
1391 - 1425 , a proud indifference at the loss of this valuable pledge ; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Europe and Asia, he left 
the emperor to struggle with his blind cousin John of Selymbria, who, 
in eight years of civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. At 
length the ambition of the victorious sultan pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople : but he listened to the advice of his vizir, who 
represented that such ail enterprise might unite the powers of 
Christendom in a second and more formidable crusade. His epistle 
Distress of em P eror was conceived in these words: — “By the 

lijpie ttuti ' “ ^ v i ne clemency, our invincible scimitar has reduced to our 
395 1402 “ () k°dience almost all Asia, with many*and large countries 

u j n ]£ ur0 p e) excepting only the city of Constantinople ; for 
H beyond the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign tltit city ; stipu 
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44 late thy reward ; or tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy people, at 
“ the consequences of a rash refusal.” But his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a treaty, which was 
subscribed with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten years was 
purchased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand crowns of gold 
the Greeks deplored the public toleration of the law of Mahomet , 
and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of establishing a Turkish eadhi, and 
founding a royal mosque, in the metropolis of the Eastern church . 67 
Yet this truce was soon violated by the restless sultan : in the cause 
of the prince of Selymbria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans 
again threatened Constantinople, and the distress of Manuel im- 
plored the protection of the king of France, llis plaintive embassy 
obtained much pity and some relief, and the conduct of the succour 
was intrusted t<P the marshal Boucicault, flb whose religious chivalry 
was inflamed by the desire of revenging his captivity on the infidels, 
lie sailed, with four ships of war, from Aiguesmortes to the Helles- 
pont; forced the passage, which was guarded by seventeen Turkish 
galleys ; landed at Constantinople a supply of six hundred men at 
arms and sixteen hundred archers, and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain without condescending to number or array the multitude of 
Greeks. By his presence the blockade was raised both by sea and 
land ; the flying squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a more respect- 
ful distance ; and several castles in Europe and Asia were stormed 
by the emperor and the marshal, who fought with equal valour by 
each other’s side. But the Ottomans soon returned with an increase 
of numbers ; and the intrepid Boucicault, after a year’s struggle, 
resolved to evacuate a country which could no longer afford either 
pay or provisions for his soldiers. The marshal offered to conduct 
Manuel to the French court, where he might solicit in person a 
supply of men and money ; and advised, in the mean while, that, to 
extinguish all domestic discord, he should leave his blind competitor 
on the throne. The proposal was embraced : the prince of Selymbria 
was introduced to the capital ; and such was the public misery that 
the lot of the exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. 
Instead of applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan 
claimed the city as his own ; and, on the refusal of the emperor 
John, Constantinople was more closely pressed by the calamities of 
war and famine. Against such an enemy prayers and resistance 

M 67 Cantemir, p. 50-5^. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (c. 13, 15) acknowledges the 
Turkish cadhi at Constantinople. Yet even Ducus dissembles the mosque. 

63 Memoires du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, dit Boucicault , Marshal de Fuece. 

partie i re , c. 
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w ere alike unavailing ; and the savage would have devoured his prey 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by another 
savage stronger than himself. By the victory of Timour or Tamer- 
lane the fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty years ; and 
this important though accidental service may justly introduce the Jfe 
and character of the Mogul conqueror. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to tiie Throne of Samarcand. — 
llis Conquests in Persia, Georgia, Tartary, Russia, India, Syrta, and 
Anatolia. — His Turkish War. — Defeat and Captivity of Bajazet. 
— Death of Timour. — Civil War of the Sons of Bajazet. — Restora- 
tion of tiie Turkish Monarchy by Mahomet the First. — Siege of 
Constantinople ry Amuratii the Second. 

Tub conquest and monarchy of the world was the first object of the 
ambition of Tcm£>ur. To live in the memory and esteem 

. ....... * Histories of 

of future ages was the second wish of ins magnanimous timour, or 
spirit. All the civil and military transactions of his reign 
were diligently recorded in the journals of his secretaries : 1 2 3 the 
authentic narrative was revised by the persons best informed of each 
particular transaction ; and it is believed in the empire and family 
of Timour that the monarch himself composed the commentaries 2 of 
his life and the institutions 3 of his government . 4 But these cares 


1 These journals were communicated to Slierefeddin, or Cherefeddin, Ali, a native 
of Yezd, who composed in the Persian language a history of Timour Beg, which has 
been transited into French by M. Petit de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. l2mo.), 
and lias always been my faithful guide, fils geography and chronology are wonder- 
fully accurate; and ho may be trusted for public facts, though he servilely praises 
the virtue and fortune of the hero. Timour's attention to procure intelligence from 
his own and foreign countries may be seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217. 349, 351. 

2 These Commentaries are yet unknown in Europe : but Mr. White gives some 
hope that they may be imported and translated by his friend Major Davy, who had 
read in the East this ‘ ( minute and faithful narrative of an interesting and eventful 
period.” a 

3 I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the Turki or Mogul language, 
be still extant. The Persic version, with an English translation, and most valuable 
index, was published (Oxford, 1783, in 4to.) by the joint labours of Major Davy and 
Mr. White the Arabic professor. This work has been since translated from the Persic 
into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langlds, a learned Orientalist, who has added tin; 
Life of Timour and many curious notes. 

A Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, readf*) values, but cannot imitate, the institutions 


* The manuscript of Major Davy has 
been translated by Major Stewart, and 
published by the Oriental Translation 
Committee of London. It contains the 
life of Timour, from his birth to his forty- 
first year; but the last thirty years of 
western war and conquest are wanting. 
Major Stewart intimates that two manu- 
scripts exist intjjps country containing the 
whole work, but excuses himself, on ac- 
count of his age, from undertaking the 


laborious task of completing the trans- 
lation. It is to be hoped that the Euro- 
pean public will be soon enabled to judge 
of the value and authenticity of the Com- 
mentaries of the Caesar of the East. Major 
Stewart’s work commences with the Book 
of Dreams and Omens — a wild, but cha- 
racteristic, chronicle of Visions and Sortes 
Koranica?. Strange that a Life of Timour 
should awaken a reminiscence of the 
diary of Archbishop Laud! The early 
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were ineffectual for the preservation of his fame, and these precious 
memorials in the Mogul or Persian language were concealed from 
ftc world, or, at least, from the knowledge of Europe. The nations 
which he vanquished exercised a base and impotent revenge ; and 
ignorance has long repeated the tale of calumny 5 which had dis- 
figured the birth and character, the person, and even the name, of 
Tamerlane , G Yet his real merit would be enhanced rather than 
debased by the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor can 
his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had the weakness to 
blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, infirmity. b 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible succession 
of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel subject ; yet he 
sprang from the noble tribe of Berlass : his fifth ancestor, Carashar 
Nevian, had been the vizir c of Zagatai, in his new realm of Trans- 
oxiana ; and in the ascent of some generations, the branch of Timour 

is confounded, at least by the females , 7 with the Imperial stem . 8 He 

# 

of liis great ancestor. The English translator relics on their internal evidence; hut if 
any suspicion should arise of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled by Major 
Davy’s letter. The Orientals have never cultivated the art of criticism; the patronage 
of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that of a bookseller; nor 
can it be deemed incredible that a Persian, the real author, should renounce the credit, 
to raise the value and price, of the work. 

5 The original of the tale is found in the following work, which is much esteemed 
for its florid elegance of style: Ahmed is Arabs iaden ( Ahmed Ebn Arabshah) Vita ct Jierum 
(Jest arum Timur i. Arabicc et La tine. Edidit Samuel JJenricus Manger. Francqucrcr, 
1767, 2 tom. in 4to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often Hn ignorant, 
enemy: the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how the wicked, as how the 
impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious article of Timur, in Bibliotli&que Orien- 
tale, is of a mixed nature, as DTIerbelot indifferently draws his materials (p. 877-888) 
from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 

6 JJemir or Timour signifies, in the Turkish language, Iron; and Beg is the appella- 
tion of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is changed into Lena 
or Lame; and a European corruption confounds tlio two words in the name of 
Tamerlane.® 

7 After relating some false and foolish tales of Timour Lena, Arabshah is compelled 
to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per mulieres (as lie peevishly 
adds) laqueos Satan® (pars i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. 
c. 5, P. v. c. 4) is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

8 According to one of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of 
Timour, were brothers; and they agreed that the posterity of the elder should succeed 


dawn and the gradual expansion of his not 
less splendid but more real visions of am- 
bition aro touched with the simplicity of 
truth and nature. But we long to escape 
from the petty feuds of the pastoral chief- 
tain to the triumphs and the legislation 
of the conqueror of the world. — M. 

a According to the memoirs he was so 
called by a Shaikh, who, when visited by 
his mother on his birth, was reading the 
verse of the Koran, “Are you sure that 
* ! he who dwellcth in heaven will not 
“ cause the earth to swallow you up? apd 


“ behold, it shall shake, Taniuru.” The 
Shaikh then stopped and said, “ We have 
“ named your son Timur.** P. 21.— M. 

b He was lamed by a wound at the 
siege of the capital of Sistan. Sbero- 
feddin, lib. iii. c. 17, p. 156. Sec Von 
Hammer, vol. i. p. 260.— M. 

c In the memoirs, the title Gurgftn is 
in one place (p. 23) interpreted the son- 
in-law ; in another (p. 28) as Kurkan, 
great prince, generalissimo, and prims 
minister of Jagtui.- fif. 
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was born forty miles to the south of Samarcand, in the village cf 
Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his fathers were the 
hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thousand horse . 9 Ills 
birth 10 was cast on one of those periods of anarchy which announce 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new field to adventurous 
ambition. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; the emirs aspired to 
independence, and their domestic feuds could only be suspended by 
the conquest and tyranny of the khans of Kashgar, who, with an 
army of Getes or Calmucks , 11 invaded the Transoxian kingdom 
From the twelfth year of his age Timour had entered the m 8 first 
field of action ; in the twenty-fifth b he stood forth as the mlve ^ ) rrs - 
deliverer of his country, and the eyes and wishes of the 13cl ' mo - 
people were turned towards an hero who suffered in their cause. The 
chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged their salvation to 
support him with their lives and fortunes, but in the hour of danger 
they were silent and afraid ; and, after waiting seven days on the 
hills of Samarkand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty horse- 
men. The fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom he 
repulsed with incredible slaughter ; and his enemies were forced to 

to the dignity of klian, and that the descendants of the younger should fill the office 
of their minister and general. This tradition was at least convenient to justify the 
first steps of Timour ’s ambition (Institutions, p. 24, 25, from the MS. fragments of 
Timour’s History). 

9 See tho preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Chorasmia?, &c. y 
Descriptio,«p. 60, 61), in the iiid volume of Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers. 

10 See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 466) as it was cast 
by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugli Beg. lie was born a.d. 1336, April 9, 
11° 57' f.m. lat. 36. I know not whether they can prove the great conjunction of 
the planets from whence, like other conquerors and prophets, Timour derived the sur- 
name of Saheb Reran, or master of the conjunctions (Biblioth. Orient, p. 878). 

11 In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Kashgar are most 
improperly styled Ouzbegs or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to another branch and 
country of Tartars (Abulghazi, P. v. c. 5 ; I\ vii. c. 5). Could 1 be sure that this 
word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly pronounce that the Institutions were 
framed a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment of the Uzbeks in 
Transoxiana. a 


“ Col. Stewart observes that tho Per- 
sian translator has sometimes made use of 
the name Uzbek by anticipation. Ile^ 
observes, likewise, that these Jits (Getes) 
are not to bo confounded with the ancient 
Getsc: they were unconverted Turks. 
Col. Tod (History of Rajasthan, vol. i. 
p. 166) w T ould identify the Jits with the 
ancient race. — M. 

b He was twenty-seven before he served 
his first wars under the emir Houssein, 
who ruled over Khorisan and Mawerain- 
nehr. Von Hammer, vol. i p. 262. 
Neither of the^p statements agrees with 
the Memoirs. At twelve ho w'as a boy. 
i( I fancied that f perceived in myself all 

i 

0 


“ the signs of greatness and wisdom, anc 
il w T h never came to visit me I received 
“ with great hauteur and dignity.” At 
seventeen he undertook the management 
of tlio flocks and herds of the family 
(p. 24). At nineteen he became religious, 
and “left off playing chess,” made a kind 
of Budhist vow never to injure living 
thing, and felt his foot paralysed from 
having accidentally trod upon an aut 
(p. 3u). At twenty, thoughts of rebel- 
lion and greatness rose in his mind; at 
twenty-one he seems to have performed 
his first feat of arms. He was a practised 
warrior when he served, in his 27th year, 
under eirfir Honsseip. 
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exclaim, “ Timour is a wonderful man : fortune and the divine 
“ favour are with him.’ , But in this bloody action his own followers 
were reduced to ten, a number which was soon diminished by the 
desertion of three Carizmians* He wandered in the desert with his 
wife, seven companions, and four horses ; and sixty-two days was he 
plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from whence he escaped by his ow n 
courage and the remorse of the oppressor. After swimming the 
broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon or Oxus, he led, during some 
months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the adja- 
cent states. But his fame shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to 
distinguish the friends of his person, the associates of his fortune, and 
to apply the various characters of men for their advantage, and, 
above all, for his own. On his return to his native country Timour 
was successively joined by the parties of his cofifed erates, who 
anxiously sought him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to describe, in 
his pathetic simplicity, one of their fortunate encounters. He pre- 
sented himself* as a guide to three chiefs, who were fit the head of 
seventy horse. “ When their eyes fell upon me,” says Timour, “ they 
“ w r ere overwhelmed with joy, and they alighted from their horses, 
“ and they came and kneeled, and they kissed my stirrup. I also 
“ came down from my horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
“ And I put my turban on the head of the first chief; and mv 
“ girdle, rich in jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins 
“ of* the second ; and the third I clothed in my own coat. And 
“ they wept, and 1 wept also; and the hour of prayer was arrived, 
“ and we prayed. And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
“ dwelling ; and I collected my people, and made a feast.” His 
trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the tribes ; he led 
them against a superior foe, and, after some vicissitudes of war, the 
Getes were finally driven from the kingdom of Transoxiana. He 
nad done much for his own glory ; but much remained to be done, 
much art to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before he could 
teach his equals to obey him as their master. The birth and power 
of emir Houssein compelled him tp accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the best beloved of his wives. Theii 
union was short and jealous , but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfidy, and, after a finai defeat, Houssein.was slain by some saga- 
cious friends, who presumed, for the last time, to disobey the coin- 

* 

Compare Memoirs, page 61. The “ I would never keep any person, whether 
imprisonment is tnere stated at 53 days. “ guilty or innocent, for* any length ol 
“ At this time I made a vow to God that “ time, in prison or in chains.” P. 63 — M. 
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mands of their lord. 3 At the age of thirty-four, 12 and in a general 
diet or couroultai, he was invested with Imperial command ; _ 

_ 7 , . „ * 1 i .1 He ascends 

but he affected to revere the house ot Zingis ; and while the throne 
the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the East, a juxwo!' 
nominal khan served as a private officer in the armies of ApnL 
his servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and in 
breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a subject ; but Timour 
aspired to the dominion of the world, and before his death the crown 
of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which he had placed 
on his head. Without expatiating on the victories of thirty-five 
campaigns ; without describing the lines of march which he repeatedly 
traced over the continent of Asia ; I shall briefly represent his con- 
quests in, I. Persia, II. Tartary, and III. India, 13 and from thence 
proceed to the itfore interesting narrative of his Ottoman war. 

I. For every war a motive of safety or revenge, of honour or zeal, 
of right or convenience, may be readily found in the juris- His con- 
prudence of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united < i ne8 ^ ) 
to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of 1370-1400. 
Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards 1,0f A I .5” ia ' 
the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From the Oxus to the 33a01J9j * 
Tigris that extensive country was left without a lawful sovereign 
since the death of Abousaid, the last of the descendants of the great 
Holacou. Peace and justice had been banished from the land above 
forty yea*s, and the Mogul invader might seem to listen to the cries 
of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms : they separately stood, and successively 
fell ; and the difference of their fate w'as only marked by the prompti- 
tude of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. Ibrahim, prince of 
Shirwan or Albania, kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. His 
peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, according 
to the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but a critical 


,a The iat book of Sherefeddiu is employed on the private life of the hero; and he 
himself, or his secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77), enlarges with pleasure on the thirteen 
designs and enterprises which most truly constitute his personal merit. It even shines 
through the dark colouring of Arabshah (P. i. c. 1-12). 

13 The conquests of Tersia, Tartary, and India are represented in the iid and iiid 
books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah (c. 13-55). Consult the excellent Indexes to 
the Institutions. 1 * 


■ Timour, on one occasion, sent him chiefs becoming proportionably more de- 
tliis message: “He who wishes to em- termined, is strikingly portrayed. Mem. 
“ brace the bride of royalty must kiss her p. 130. — M. 

“■across the edge of the sharp sword: ” b Compare the seventh book of Von 
p. 83. The sceno of the trial of Houssein, Hammer, Geschichte des Osmaaischeo 
the resistance of Timour gradually be- Keiehes.— M. 
coming more feeble, the vengeance of the 
ft 
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spectator observed that there were only eight siaves. “ I myself am 
“ the ninth, 71 ' replied Ibrahim, who was prepared for the remark, and 
his flattery was rewarded by the smile of Timour. 14 Shah Mansour, 
prince of Fars, or the proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, 
but most dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle, under the walls of 
Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the eoul or 
main-body of thirty thousand horse, where the emperor fought in 
person. No more than fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the 
standard of Timour ; he stood firm as a rock, and received on his 
helmet two weighty strokes of a scimitar ; 15 the Moguls rallied ; the 
head of Mansour was thrown at his feet ; and he declared his esteem 
of the valour of a foe by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a 
race. From Shiraz his troops advanced to the Persian Gulf, and the 
richness and weakness of Onnuz 10 were displayecl in an annual 
tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bagdad was no 
longer the city of peace, the scat of the caliphs ; but the noblest con- 
quest of Ilolacou could not be overlooked by his ambitious successor. 
The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from the mouth to 
the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his obedience ; he entered 
Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black sheep were chastised for the 
sacrilegious pillage of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of 
Georgia the native Christians still braved the law and the sword of 
Mahomet ; by three expeditions he obtained the merit of the gazu\ 
or holy war; and the prince of Teflis became his proselyte aiftl friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for the invasion of Turkestan, 
n 0f or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour could not 
laTk AjK U ’ endure the impunity of the Getes : he passed the Sihoon, 
i37o- lasa; su \ )C l U e(l the kingdom of Kashgar, and marched seven times 
into the heart of their country. Ilis most distant camp was two 
months’ journey, or four hundred and eighty leagues, to the north-east 
of Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the river Irtish, engraved 

14 The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine is declared by 
Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genealogical History into nino 
parts. 

15 According to Arabshah (P. i. c. 28, p. 183), the coward Timour ran away to his 
tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under the women’s garments. 
Perhaps Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 2a) has magnified his courage. 

16 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old city, on the conti- 
nent, was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed in neighbouring island without 
fresh water or vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the 
pearl fishery, possessed large territories both m Persia and Arabia; but they were at 
first the tributaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last were delivered (a.d. 1505) 
by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny of their own vizirs (*Marco Polo, 1. i. c. 15, 
16, fol. 7,8; Abulfeda, Geograpli. tabul. xi. p. 261, 262 ; an original Chronicle of Ormuz, 
in Texeira, or Stevens’ History of Persia, p. 376-416; and the Itineraries inserted in 
the ist volume of Ramusio; of Ludovico llartliema, 1503, fol. 167; of Andrea Corsalj, 
1517, fol. 202, 203; and of Odottfdo Jlarbe&sa, in 1516, fob 315-318), 

• 

\ 
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in the forests of Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The 
conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartary , 17 was founded on the 
double motive of aiding the distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. 
Toctamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and protected in his 
court : the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dismissed with an 
haughty denial, and followed on the same day by the armies of 
Zagatai ; and their success established Toctamish in the Mogul 
empire of the North. But, after a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength of his benefactor ; the base usurper, 
as he deemed him, of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. 
Through the gates of Derbend he entered Persia at the head of 
ninety thousand horse : with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, 
Bulgaria, Circassia, and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the 
palaces of Timour, and compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to 
contend for Samarcand and his life. After a mild expostulation, and 
a glorious victory, the emperor resolved on revenge: and 0 f Kipzak. 
by the cast, aitd the west, of the Caspian, and the Volga, " 

he twice invaded Kipzak with such mighty powers, that 13yul39G - 
thirteen miles were measured from his right to his left wing. In a 
march of five months they rarely beheld the footsteps of man ; and 
their daily subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the chase. 
At length the armies encountered each other ; but the treachery of 
the standard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reversed the Imperial 
standard*of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zagatais ; and 
Toctamish (I speak the language of the Institutions) gave the tribe 
of Toushi to the wind of desolation . 18 lie fled to the Christian duke 
of Lithuania ; again returned to the banks of the Volga ; and, after 
fifteen battles with a domestic rival, at last perished in the wilds of 
Siberia. The pursuit of a flying enemy carried Timour into the 
tributary provinces of Russia : a duke of the reigning family was 
made prisoner amidst the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the 
pride and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily be confounded 
with the genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow trembled at the 
approach of the Tartar, and the ^resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Russians were placed in a miraculous image of 
the Virgin, to whose protection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled him to 
the South, the desolate* country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen 

17 Arabskak had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a singular knowledge of the 
geography, cities, and revolutions of that northern region (P. i. c. 45-49). 

lu Institution of Timour, p. 125, 125. Mr. White, the editor, bestows some ani- 
madversion on the superficial account of Skerefeddin (1. iii. c. 12, 15, 14), who wa* 
ignorant of the designs of Timour and. the true springs of action. 
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of Antioch, 19 and of ingots of gold and silver. 10 On the banks of the 
Don, or Tanais, he received an humble, deputation from the consuls 
and merchants of Egypt, 21 Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, 
who occupied the commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the 
mouth of the river. They offered their gifts, admired his magnify * 
cence, and trusted his royal word. But the peaceful visit of an emir, 
who explored the state of the magazines and harbour, was speedily 
followed by the destructive presence of the Tartars. The city was 
reduced to ashes ; the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; but 
all the Christians who had not fled to their ships were condemned 
either to death or slavery. 22 Revenge prompted him to burn the 
cities of Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilisation ; 
and his vanity proclaimed that he had penetrated to the region of 
perpetual daylight, a strange phenomenon, which authorised his 
Mahometan doctors to dispense with the obligation of evening prayer. 23 

III. When Timour first proposed to his princes and emirs the 
,n. or invasion of India or Ilindostan, 24 he was answered by a 

Hindustan, murmur 0 f discontent : “ The rivers ! and the mountains 
1398,1399. a anc [ deserts j anc l the soldiers clad in armour! and the 
“ elephants, destroyers of men ! ” But the displeasure of the 
emperor was more dreadful than all these terrors ; and his superior 
reason was convinced that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect 
was safe and easy in the execution. He was informed by his spies of 
the weakness and anarchy of Ilindostan : the soubahs of the provinces 
had erected the standard of rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy of 


,B The furs of Russia aro more credible than the ingots. But the linen of Antioch 
has never been famous; and Antioch was in ruins. I suspect that it was some manu- 
facture of Europe, which the Hause merchants had imported by the way of Novo- 
gorod. 

20 M. Levesque (Ilist. de Russie, tom. ii. p. 247; Vie de Timour, p. G4-G7, before 
the French version of the Institutes) lias corrected the error of Sherefeddin, and marked 
the true limit of Timour’s conquests. His arguments are superfluous; and a simple 
appeal to the Russian annals is sufficient to prove that Moscow, which six years before 
had been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a more formidable invader. 

41 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro's Voyage to Tana 
in 14.46, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, tom. ii. fol. 92). 

22 The sack of Azoph is described by Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 55), and much more 

particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de Redusiis de Quero, in 
Chron. Tarvisiano, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 802-805). 
He had conversed with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent 
a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three sons and 
12,000 ducats. • 

23 Sherefeddin only says (1. iii. c. 13) that the rays of the setting, and those of the 
rising sun, were scarcely separated by any interval; a problem which may be solved, 
in the latitude of Moscow (the 56th degree), with the aid of th3 Aurora Borealis and 
a long summer twilight. But a day of forty days (Khondemir apud D'Herbelot, p. 880) 
would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

24 For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129-139), the fourth%ook of Shere- 
feddin, and the history of Ferishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 1-20), which throws a general 
light on the affairs of Ilindostan. 
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sultan Mahmoud was despised even in the :aram of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great divisions , and Timour observes 
with pleasure that the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse 
most fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two names or epithets 
of the prophet Mahomet. a Between the Jihoon and the Indus they 
crossed one of the ridges of mountains which are styled by the 
Arabian geographers The stony Girdles of the Earth. The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated ; but great numbers of men and 
norses perished in the snow ; the emperor himself was let down a 
precipice on a portable scaffold — the ropes were one hundred and 
ifty cubits in length ; and before he could reach the bottom, this 
dangerous operation was five times repeated. Timour crossed the 
Indus at the ordinary passage of Attok ; and successively traversed, 
in the footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab, or five rivers, that fall 
into the master stream. From Attok to Delhi the high road 
measures no more than six hundred miles ; but the two conquerors 
deviated to tlifc south-east; and the motive of Timour was to join 
his grandson, who had achieved by his command the conquest of 
Mpultan. On the eastern bank of the llyphasis, on the edge of the 
desert, the Macedonian hero halted and wept : the Mogul entered 
the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had subsisted 
three centuries under the dominion of the Mahometan kings. 1 ’ The 
siege, m<fte especially of the castle, might have been a work of time ; 
but he tempted, by the appearance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud 
and his vizir to descend into the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, 
forty thousand of his foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants, whose tusks are said to have been armed with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or rather against the 
imagination of his troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary 
precautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart oi 
bucklers ; but the event taught the Moguls to smile at their own 
fears ; and as soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, the 

• 

25 The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, have been laid 
down for the first time with truth and accuracy in Major ltennell’s incomparable map 
of Hindostau. In his Critical Memoir ho illustrates with judgment a^d learning the 
marches of Alexander and Timour. 


a Gibbon (observes M. von Hammer) 
is mistaken in the correspondence of the 
ninety -two Bquadrons of his army with tho 
ninety -two names of God: the names of 
God are ninety%ine, and Allah is the hun- 
dredth: p. 286, note. But Gibbon speaks 
of the names or epithets of Mahomet, not 


of God.— M. 

b They took, on their march, 100,000 
slaves, Guebers: they were all murdered. 
V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 286. They are 
called idolaters. Briggs* Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 491.— M. 
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inferior species (the men of India) disappeared from the field. 
Timour made his triumphal entry into the capital of Hindostan ; and 
admired, with a view to imitate, the architecture of the stately 
mosque ; but the order or licence of a general pillage and massacre 
polluted the festival of his victory. lie resolved to purify his soldiers 
in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, in the 
proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the Moslems/ In this 
pious design he advanced one hundred miles to the north-east of 
Delhi, passed the Gauges, fought several battles by land and water, 
and penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow, b 
that seems to discharge the mighty river, whose source is far distant 
am on £ the mountains of Thibet/ 1 ’ His return was along the skirts 
of the northern hills ; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that their children in a warm 
climate would degenerate into a race of Hindoos. 

Jt was on the banks of the Ganges that Timour was informed, by 
his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which had arisen 
on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of 
the Christians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan 
Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was not impaired 
by sixty- three years and innumerable fatigues ; and, after enjoying 
some tranquil months in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a 
new expedition of seven years into the western countries of Asia .' 7 
To the soldiers who had served in the Indian war he granted the 
choice of remaining at home, or following their prince; but the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia were commanded 
to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the Imperial standard. 
It was first directed against the Christians of Georgia, who were 


!Iis war 
against 
sultan Ba- 
ja/i 1 L, 
a , 1 ), 1400 . 
Sept,. 1. 


K The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, rise in Thibet, from the 
opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from each other to the distance of 1200 
miles, and, after a winding course of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the 
gulf of Bengal. Yet so capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter is a late discover 
while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modern story. Couple, 
the scene of Timour’s last victory, must he situate near Loldong, 1100 miles from 
Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Kennell's Memoir, p. 7, . r >9, 90, 91, 99.) 

37 See the Institutions, p. HI, to the end of the ist book, and Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 1- 
1 0) to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 


* See a curious passage on the destnuc- 
tion of the Hindoo idols, Memoirs, p. 1 o. 
-M. 

b Consult the very striking description 
of the Cow’s Mouth by Captain Hodgson, 
Asiat. lies. vol. xiv. p. 117. “A most 
“ wonderful scene. The B’hagiratha or 
“ Ganges issues from under a very low 
arch at the foot of the grand snow-bed. 
“ My guide, an illiterate mountaineer. 


“ compared the pendent icicles to Maho- 
“ deva’s hair.” (Comparo Poems, Quar- 
terly Rev.*vol. xiv. p. B7, and at the end 
of my translation of Nala.) “ Hindoos of 
“ research may formerly have been here; 
“ and if so, I canncft think of any place to 
“ which they might more aptly give the 
‘ ‘ name of a cow’s moutn^han to ihia ex« 
(( traordinary debouche ” — M 
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gtrong only in their rocks, their castles, and the winter season; but 
these obstacles were overcome by the zeal and perseverance of 
Timour: the rebels submitted to the tribute or the Koran; and if 
both religions boasted of their martyrs, that name is more justly due 
to the Christian prisoners, who were offered the choice of abjuration 
or death. On his descent from the hills, the emperor gave audience 
to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and opened the hostile corre- 
spondence of complaints and menaces which fermented two years 
before the final explosion. Between two jealous and haughty 
neighbours, the motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erzerum and the Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful 
limit been ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these ambitious 
monarchs might accuse his rival of violating his territory, of threatening 
his vassals, and protecting bis rebels ; and by the name of rebels 
each understood the fugitive princes whose kingdoms he had usurped, 
and whose life # or liberty he implacably pursued. The resemblance 
of character was still more dangerous than the opposition of interest ; 
and in their victorious career, Timour was impatient of an equal, 
and Bajazet was ignorant of a superior. The first epistle ,J8 of the 
Mogul emperor must have provoked, instead of reconciling, the 
Turkish sultan, whose family and nation he affected to despise .- 9 
“ Dost thou not know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our 
“ arms aiitl our laws ? that our invincible forces extend from one sea 
“ to the other? that the potentates of the earth form a line before 
u our gate ? and that we have compelled Fortune herself to watch 
“ over the prosperity of our empire? What is the foundation of 
“ thy insolence and folly ? Thou hast fought some battles in the 
“ woods of Anatolia ; contemptible trophies ! Thou hast obtained 
“ some victories over the Christians of Europe ; thy sword was 
“ blessed by the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to the precept of 
“ the Koran, in waging war against the infidels, is the sole considera- 

28 We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions (p. 147), in 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 14), anl in Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 19, p. 1811-201); which agree 
with each other in the spirit and substance rather than in the style. It is probable 
that they have been translated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into 
the Arabic and Persian tongues.' 1 

29 The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of Turks , 
and stigmatises the race and nalion of Bajazet with the less honourable epithet of 
Turkmans. Yet I do not understand how the Ottomans couid be descended from a 
Turkman sailor; those inland shepherds were so remote from the sea and all maritime 
affairs. b 


* Yon Hammer considers the letter letters, see his note, p. 616. — M. 
which Gibbon inserted in the text to be b Price translates the word pilot, or 
spurious. On the various copies of these boatman.— M. 
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tion that prevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier and 
* bulwark of the Moslem world. Be wise in time ; reflect ; repent ; 
‘ and avert the thunder of our vengeance, which is yet suspended 
“ over thy head. Thou art no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou 
" seek to provoke the elephants ? Alas ! they will trample thee 
“ under their feet.” In his replies Bajazet poured forth the indigna 
tion of a soul which was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. 
After retorting the basest reproaches on the thief and rebel of the 
desert, the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran. 
Touran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove that Timour had 
never triumphed unless by his own perfidy and the vices of his foes. 
u Thy armies are innumerable : be they so ; but what are the arrows 
“ of the flying Tartar against the scimitars and battle-axes of my 
“ firm and invincible Janizaries? I will guard the princes who have 
“ implored my protection : seek them in my tents. The cities of 
“ Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine ; and unless the tribute be duly 
“ paid, I will demand the arrears under the walls *of Tauris and 
“ Sultania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan at length betrayed 
him to an insult of a more domestic kind. “ If I fly from thy arms,” 
said he, “ may my wives be thrice divorced from my bed : but if thou 
64 hast not courage to meet me in the field, mayest thou again receive 
“ thy wives after they have thrice endured the embraces of a 
“ stranger.” 30 Any violation by word or deed of the secrecy of the 
haram is an unpardonable offence among the Turkish nations ; 81 and 
the political quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered by private 
and personal resentment. Yet in his first expedition Timour was 
satisfied with the siege and destruction of Suvas or Sebaste, a strong 
city on the borders of Anatolia ; and he revenged the indiscretion of 
the Ottoman on a garrison of four thousand Armenians, who were 
buried alive for the brave and faithful discharge of their duty. b As 
a Musulman he seemed to respect the pious occupation of Bajazet, 
who was still engaged in the blockade of Constantinople ; and after 

30 According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and Sale’s Discourses, p. 134), a Musulnum 
who had thrice divorced his wife (who hat? thrice repeated the words of a divorce) 
co aid not take her again till after she had been married to , and repudiated fy/, another 
husband; an ignominious transaction, which it is needless to aggravate by supposing 
that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his face (liycaut’s 
State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. ii. c. 21 ). 

M The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their women, ia 
ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turkish nations; and it is 
remarkable enough that Chalcocondyles (1. ii. p. 55 [p. 105, ed. Bonn]) h;id some know- 
ledge of tho prejudice and the insult.* 1 


• Seo Von Hammer, p. 308, and note, tratod on these brave me* Yon Hammer 
p. G21. — M. vol. i. p. 295. — M. 

b Still worse barbarities were perpe- 
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this salutary lesson the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and 
turned aside to the invasion of Syria and Egypt. In these Timonr 
transactions, the Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and j^ es 
even by Timour, is styled the Kamar of Bourn, , the Caesar A - w * 1400 ' 
of the Romans ; a title which, by a small anticipation, might be given 
to a monarch who possessed the provinces, and threatened the city, ol 
the successors of Constantine . 32 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still reigned in Egypt 
and Syria: but the dynasty of the Turks was overthrown by that 
of the Circassians ; 33 and their favourite Barkok, from a slave and 
a prisoner, was raised and restored to the throne. In the midst of 
rebellion and discord, he braved the menaces, corresponded with the 
enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, who patiently 
expected his decease, to revenge the crimes of the father on the 
feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs 34 were assembled 
at Aleppo to repel the invasion : they confided in the fame and 
discipline of th« Mamalukes, in the temper of their swords and lances 
of the purest steel of Damascus, in the strength of their walled cities, 
and in the populousness of sixty thousand villages ; and instead of 
sustaining a siege, they threw open their gates, and arrayed their 
forces in the plain. But these forces were not cemented by virtue 
and union ; and some powerful emirs had been seduced to desert or 
betray their more loyal companions. Timour’s front was covered 
with a line of Indian elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire : the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the 
dismay and disorder ; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other ; 
many thousands were stifled or slaughtered in the entrance of the 
great street ; the Moguls entered with the fugitives ; and after a 
short defence, the citadel, the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was 
surrendered by cowardice or treachery. Among the sacks 
suppliants and captives Timour distinguished the doctors A.nl'iJoo, 
of the law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a Nov,11; 
personal conference . 35 The Mogul prince was a zealous Musulman ; 

32 For the style of the Moguls see the Institutions (p. 147), and for the 

Persians the Bddioth&quo Orientate (p. 882); but I do not find that the title of 
Caesar has been applied by the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 

33 See the reigns of Jiarkok and Faradge, in M. de Guignes (tom. iv. 1. xxii.), 
who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, Elm Schounah, and Aintabi, has added 
Bora* facts to our common stock of materials. 

34 For these recent and domestic transactions, Arnbshah, though a partial, is a 
credible, witness (tom. i. c. (14-68, tom. ii. c. 1-14). Timour must have been odious 
to a Syrian; but the notoriety of facts would have obliged him, in some measure, 
to respect his enemy and himself. His bitters may correct the luscious sweets of 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 17-29). 

35 These inteL sating conversations appear to have been copied by Arabshah (tom. i. 
c. 68, p. 625-645) from the cadhi and historian Film Schounah, a principal actor. Yet 
how could he be alive seventy-five years afterwards (D’llerbelot, p. 792)? 

1 * J*. 14 
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but his Persian schools had taught him to revere the memory of All 
and llosein ; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apostle of 
God. To these doctors he proposed a captious question, which the 
casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, and Herat were incapable of re- 
solving. “ Who are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on my 
“ side, or on that of my enemies ? ” But he was silenced, or satisfied, 
by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied, in the 
words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, con- 
stitutes the martyr ; and that the Moslems of either party, who fight 
only for the glory of God, may deserve that sacred appellation. 
The true succession of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more 
delicate nature ; and the frankness of a doctor, to^> honest for his 
situation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, “ Ye are as false as those 
“ of Damascus : Moawiyah was an usurper, Yczid a tyrant, and Ali 
44 alone is the lawful successor of the prophet. ” A prudent explanation 
restored his tranquillity ; and he passed to a more familiar topic of 
conversation. “ What is your age ? ” said he to the cadhi. “ Fifty 
“ years.” — “ It would be the age of my eldest son : you see me here 
“ (continued Timour) a poor lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm 
“ has the Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, 
44 Touran, and the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and God is 
44 my witness that in all my wars I have never been the aggressor, 
44 and that my enemies have always been the authors of fneir own 
44 calamity.” During this peaceful conversation the streets of Aleppo 
streamed with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and 
children, with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that 
was abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate their avarice ; but 
their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory command of producing 
an adequate number of heads, which, according to his custom, were 
curiously piled in columns and pyramids : the Moguls celebrated the 
feast of victory, while the surviving Moslems passed the night in 
tears and in chains. I shall not dwell on the march of the destroyer 
from Aleppo to Damascus, whenf he was rudely encountered, and 
almost overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion 
was imputed to his distress and despair : one of his nephews deserted 
to the enemy ; and Syria rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when the 
sultan was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukcs to escape with 
precipitation and shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their 
prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still defended their walls ; and 
Timour consented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
with a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. l£it no sooner 
had he introduced himself into the city, under colour of a truce, than 
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he perfidiously violated the treaty ; imposed a contribution of ten 
millions of gold ; and animated his troops to chastise the 

O A J )&D1 RSCUfl 

posterity of those Syrians who had executed, or approved, a.d. hoi/ 
the murder of the grandson of Mahomet. A family which 
had given honourable burial to the head of Hosein, and a colony of 
artificers whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved 
in the general massacre ; and after a period of seven centuries 
Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a Tartar was moved by 
religious zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. The losses and 
fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour to renounce the conquest of 
Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Euphrates he delivered 
Aleppo to the flames ; and justified his pious motive by the pardon 
and reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, who were desirous to 
visit the tomb of his son. I have expatiated on the personal anecdotes 
which mark the character of the Mogul hero ; but I shall briefly 
mention 36 that he erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of 
ninety thousaml heads; again visited Georgia; encamped and Bug _ 
on the banks of the Araxes ; and proclaimed his resolution Jjj; U01> 
of marching against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious of July23 * 
the importance of the war, he collected his forces from every province : 
eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his military list ; 37 but 
the splendid commands of five and ten thousand horse may be rather 
expressive of the rank and pension of the chiefs than of the genuine 
number of effective soldiers . 38 In the pillage of Syria the Moguls 
had acquired immense riches ; but the delivery of their pay and 
arrears for seven years more firmly attached them to the Imperial 
standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazet had two years to 
collect his forces for a more serious encounter. They con- „ 

v i nvfideg 

sisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot , 39 whose Anatoiu, 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. We may 


2b The marches ;md occupations of Timour between the Syrian and Ottoman war# 
are represented by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 29-43) and Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 15-18). 

37 This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by Ebn Schounali, 
ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian officer (tom. i. c. 08, p. 017); and 
it is remarkable enough that a Greek historian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 29) adds no more 
than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1,000,000; another Latin contempoi’ary (Chron. 
Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800) 1,100,000; and the enormous sum 
of 1,000,000 is attested by a German soldier who was present at the battle of Angora 
(Leunclav. ad Chalcocondyl. 1. iii. p. 82). Timour, in his Institutions, has not 
deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or his revenues. 

3B A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed by the Great Mogul for his own 
pride and the benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron was Penge-Hazari, com- 
mander of 5000 horse; of which he maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. 
p. 288, 289). 

3g Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153), 
which is reduced to 150,000 by Phranza (1. i. c. 29), and swelled by the Germno 
soldier to 1,400,000. It is evident that the Moguls were the more numerous 
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discriminate the Janizaries, who have been gradually raised to an 
establishment of forty thousand men ; a national cavalry, the Spahis 
of modern times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, clad in black 
and impenetrable armour ; the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had 
taken refuge in the camp of Timour ; and a colony of Tartars, whom 
he had driven from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had assigned a 
settlement in the plains of Adrianople. The fearless confidence of 
the sultan urged him to meet his antagonist ; and, as if he had chosen 
that spot for revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins of the 
unfortunate Suvas. In the mean while, JTimour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia. : his boldness was 
secured by the wisest precautions ; his speed was guided by order and 
discipline ; and the woods, the mountains, and the rivers were dili- 
gently explored by the flying squadrons who marked his road and 
preceded his standard. Finn in his plan of fighting in the heart of 
the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp, dexterously inclined to 
the left, occupied Caesarea, traversed the salt desert and the river 
llalys, and invested Angora; while the sultan, immoveable and 
gnorant in his post, compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling of 
llat tie of a snail ; 40 lie returned on the wings of indignation to the 
A.”fi4u2, relief of Angora ; and as both generals were alike impatient 
July as. for action, the plains round that city were the scene of a 
memorable battle, which has immortalised the glory of Timour and 
the shame of Bajazet. For this signal victory the Mogul emperor was 
indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline 
of thirty years. lie had improved the tactics, without violating the 
manners, of his nation , 41 whose force still consisted in the missile 
weapons and rapid evolutions of a numerous cavalry. From a single 
troop to a great army the mode of attack was the same : a foremost 
line first advanced to the charge, and was supported in a just order 
by the squadrons of the great vanguard. The general’s eye watched 
over the field, and at his command the front and rear of the right and 
left wings successively moved forwards in their several divisions, and 
in a direct or oblique line ; the e'uemy was pressed by eighteen or 
twenty attacks, and each attack afforded a chance of victory. If they 
all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the 
emperor himself, who gave the signal of advancing to the standard 


40 It may not be useless to mark the distances between Angora and the neigh- 

bouring cities by the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty or twenty-five miles; 
to Smyrna xx„ to Kiotahia x., to Boursa x., to Caesarea viii., to Sinope x., to Nico- 
media ix., to Constantinople xii. or xiii. fsee Toumefort, Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. 
lettre xxi.). * 

41 See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English editors have 
illustrated with elaborate plans (p. 373-407). 
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and main body, which he led in person .** 2 But in the battle of 
Angora the main body itself was supported, on the flanks and in the. 
rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the sons 
and grandsons of Timour. The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously 
showed a line of elephants, the trophies rather than the instruments of 
victory : the use of the Greek fire was familiar to the Moguls and 
Ottomans ; but had they borrowed from Europe the recent invention 
of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of either 
nation, must have turned the fortune of the day . 43 In that day 
Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a chief ; but his genius 
sunk under a stronger ascendant, and, from various motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive moment. His 
rigour and avajjice* had provoked a mutiny among the Turks, and 
even his son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. The forces 
of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were drawn away to the banners 
of their lawful princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted by the 
letters and ernissaries of Timour , 44 who reproached their ignoble 
servitude under the slaves of their fathers, and offered to their hopes 
the dominion of their new or the liberty of their ancient country. In 
the right wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Europe charged, with 
faithful hearts and irresistible arms ; but these men of iron were soon 
broken by an artful flight and headlong pursuit ; and the Janizaries 
alone, without cavalry or missile weapons, were encompassed by the 
circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was at length oppressed 
by heat, thirst, and the weight of numbers; and the unfortunate 
sultan, afflicted with the gout in his hands and feet, was transported 
from the field on the fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and taken 
by the titular khan of Zagatai ; and, after his capture and Dpfeatand 
the defeat of the Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia captivity of 
submitted to the conqueror, who planted his standard at B<yaztt ‘ 
Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides the ministers of rapine and 
destruction. Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved 

42 Tile sultan himself (says Timour) must then put the foot of courage into the 
stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, v/hich is lost in the English, but preserved 
in the French, version of the Institutes (p. 15(1, 157). 

43 The Greek fire, on Timour’ s side, is attested by Sherefoddin (1. v. c. 47 )\ but 
Voltaire’s strange suspicion that some cannon, inscribed with strange characters, must 
have been sent by that monarch to Delhi, is refuted by the universal silence of con- 
temporaries. 

44 Timour has dissembled this secret and important negociation with the Tartars, 
which is indisputably proved by the joint evidence of the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p. 
391), Turkish (Annal. Leunclav. p. 321), and Persian historians (Khondemir apud 
D’Herbelot, p. 882). 

* See V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 310, lor to him of tho wisdom of unlocking bis 
the singular hints which were conveyed hoarded treasures.— M 

/ 
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of his grandsons, was despatched to Boursa with thirty thousand 
horse ; and such was his youthful ardour, that he arrived with only 
four thousand at the gates of the capital, after performing in five days 
a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear is still more rapid 
in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already passed 
over to Europe with the royal treasure. The spoil, however, of the 
palace and city was immense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the 
buildings, for the most part of wood, were reduced to ashes. From 
Boursa the grandson of Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and 
flourishing city ; and the Mogul squadrons were only stopped by the 
waves of the Propontis. The same success attended the other mirzas 
and emirs in their excursions ; and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and 
courage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the presence of the 
emperor himself. After an obstinate defence the place was taken by 
storm : all that breathed was put to the sword ; and the heads of the 
Christian heroes were launched from the engines, on board of two 
carracks or great ships of Europe that rode at anchor jn the harbour. 
The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous 
and domestic foe ; and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals 
by observing that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the blockade, of 
Bajazet . 45 

The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamerlane, so 
The story ^ On o an< ^ so °^ en repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected 
or hu iron as a fable by the modern writers, who smile at the vulgar 
credulity . 46 They appeal with confidence to the Persian 
history of Sherefeddin Ali, which has been given to our curiosity in a 
French version, and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
disproved by specious narrative of this memorable transaction. No sooner 
MstSanTf was Timour informed that the captive Ottoman was at the 
r i imour ; door 0 f t en t than he graciously stepped forwards to 
receive him, seated him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank and misfortune. “Alas!” said the 
emperor, “the decree of fate is now accomplished by your own fault; 

“ it is the web which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which 
“ yourself have planted. I wished to spare, and even to assist, the 
“ champion of the Moslems : you braved our threats ; you despised 

4ft For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add some hints in the Institutions to the 
copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 41-65) and Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 20-35). 
On this part only of Timour’s history it is lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p. 
53-55; Annal. Leunclav. p. 320-322) and the Greeks (Phranza, «J. i. c. 29; Ducas c. 
15-17; Chalcocondyles, 1. iii.). 

46 The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur l’Histoire Gdndrale, c. 88) is ready on this, 
as on overv occasion, to reject a popular tale, and to diminish the magnitude of vice 
*nd virtue; and on most occasions his incredulity is reasonable. 
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« our friendship ; you forced us to enter your kingdom with our 
« invincible armies. Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I am 
“ not ignorant of the fate which you reserved for myself and my troops. 
“ But 1 disdain to retaliate : your life and honour are secure ; and I 
“ shall express my gratitude to God by my clemency to man.” The 
royal captive showed some signs of repentance, accepted the humiliation 
of a robe of honour, and embraced with tears his son Mousa, who, at 
his request, was sought and found among the captives of the field. 
The Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pavilion, and the 
respect of the guards could be surpassed only by their vigilance. On 
the arrival of the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the queen 
Despina and her daughter to their father and husband ; but he 
piously required that the Servian princess, who had hitherto been in- 
dulged in the profession of Christianity, should embrace without delay 
the religion of the prophet. In the feast of victory, to which Bajazet 
was invited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head and a 
sceptre in his l\gmd, with a solemn assurance of restoring him with an 
increase of glory to the throne of his ancestors. But the effect of this 
promise was disappointed by the sultan’s untimely death : amidst the 
care of the most skilful physicians he expired of an apoplexy at 
Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months after his defeat. 
The victor dropped a tear over his grave : his body, with royal pomp, 
was conveyed to the mausoleum which he had erected at Boursa ; and 
his son Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold and jewels, of 
horses and arms, was invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom 
of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a. generous conqueror, which has been 
extracted from his own memorials, and dedicated to his son and grand- 
son, nineteen years after his decease ; 47 and, at a time when the truth 
was remembered by thousands, a manifest falsehood would have 
implied a satire on his real conduct. Weighty indee 1 is this evidence, 
adopted by all the Persian histories ; 48 yet flattery, more especially 
in the East, is base and audacious ; and the harsh and ignominious 
treatment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, some of whom 
shall be produced in the order of their time and country. 1. The 
reader has not forgot the garrison of French whom the 

o D ill tosttxl 3 

marshal Boucicault left behind him for the defence of Con- ’ 
stantinople. They were on the spot to receive the earliest 

47 See the History of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 49, 52, 5a, 59, GO). This work wjui 
finished at Shiraz, in the year 1424, and dedicated to sultan Ibrahim, the son of 
Sharokh, the son of Tirilour, who reigned in Farsistan in his father’s lifetime. 

48 After the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c., the learned DTIcrbelot 
(Biblioth. Orientyle, p. 882) may affirm that this fable is not mentioned in the most 
authentic histories; but his denial of the visible testimony of Arabshah leaves some 
room tc suspect his accuracy. 
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and most faithful intelligence of the overthrow of their great adversary, 
and it is more than probable that some of them accompanied the 
Greek embassy to the camp of Tamerlane. From their account, the 
hardships of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the 
2 . by the marshals servant and historian, within the distance of seven 
Italians; years. 49 2. The name of Poggius the Italian 50 is deservedly 
famous among the revivers of learning in the fifteenth century. Ilis 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune 51 was composed in his 
fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamer- 
lane, whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious barbarians 
of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline Poggius was informed by 
several ocular witnesses : nor does he forget an example so apposite 
to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scythian confined 
like a wild beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to Asia. 
I might add the authority of two Italian chronicles, perhaps of an 
earlier date, which would prove at least that the same story, whether 
false or true, was imported into Europe with the firk tidings of the 
revolution. 53 3. At the time when Poggius flourished at Rome, 
;ii by the Ahmed Ebn Arabshah composed at Damascus the florid and 
Arabs; malevolent history of Timour, for which he had collected 
materials in his journeys over Turkey and Tartary. 04 Without any 
possible correspondence between the Latin and the Arabian writer, 
they agree in the fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is a 
striking proof of their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah likewise 
relates another outrage which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic 
and tender nature. His indiscreet mention of women and divorces 


Et fut lui-meme ( Bajazet ) pris, et mend en prison, en laquelle mourut de dure 
mart 1 Mdmoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 07. These memoirs were composed while the 
marshal was still governor of Genoa, from whence he was expelled, in the year 1409, 
by a popular insurrection (Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. xii. p. 47G, 474). 

40 The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writings of Poggius in 
the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, and in the Bibliotheca Latina 
media) et infimse iEtatis of Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305-308). Poggius was born in the 
year 1380, and died in 1459. 

41 The dialogue de Varietate Fortune (of which a complete and elegant edition has 
been published at Paris in 1723, in 4to.) was composed a short time before the death 
cf pope Martin V. (p. f>), and consequently about the end of the year 1430. 

" See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 30-39, ipse enim novi 
(says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris .... Regem vivum cepit, cave&quo in 
modum ferae inclusum per ornnem Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandumque spec- 
taculum fortunae. 

43 The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. 
p. 800), and the Annales Estenses (tom. xviii. p. 974). The two authors, Andrea 
de Redusiis de Quero, and James de Delayto, were both contemporaries, and both 
chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is 
the most positive. 

44 See Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled in regiones Rwnroas, a.ii. 839 
(A.D. 1435, July 27), tom. ii. c. 2, p. 13. 
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was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar : in the feast of victory the 
wine was served by female cupbearers, and the sultan beheld his cwn 
concubines and wives confounded among the slaves, and exposed 
without a veil to the eyes of intemperance. To escape a similar 
indignity, it is said that his successors, except in a single instance, 
have abstained from legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman practice 
and belief, at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by the 
observing Busbequius, 55 ambassador from the court of Vienna to the 
great Soliman. 4. Such is the separation of language, that 4> by the 
the testimony of a Greek is not less independent than that Greek8; 
of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the names of Chalcocondyles and 
Ducas, who flourished in a later period, and who speak in a less positive 
tone ; but more attention is due to George Phranza, 50 protovestiare 
of the last emperors, and who was born a year before the battle ot 
Angora. Twenty-two years after that event he was sent ambassador 
to Amurath the Second ; and the historian might converse with some 
veteran Janizaries, who had been made prisoners with the sultan, and 
had themselves seen him in his iron cage. 5. The last 6> by the 
evidence, in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, which lurks ' 
have been consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, and Can- 
temir. 57 They unanimously deplore the captivity of the iron cage ; 
and some credit may be allowed to national historians, who cannot 
stigmatise the Tartar without uncovering the shame of their king and 
country. 

From these opposite premises a fair and moderate conclusion may be 
deduced. I am satisfied that Shercfeddin Ali has faithfully 
described the first ostentatious interview, in which the conclUB “ m - 
conqueror, whose spirits were harmonised by success, affected the cha- 
racter of generosity. But his mind was insensibly alienated by the 
unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his enemies, the 
Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ; and Timour betrayed a 
design of leading his royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine under the tent, 
provoked the Mogul emperor to impose a harsher restraint; and in 

55 Eusbequius in Legatione Turcicd, epist. i. p. 52. Yet his respectable authority 
is somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amurath II. with a Servian, ami 
of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic princess (Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 

66 See the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. c. 28 [p. 85, ed. Bonn]), and his life 
in Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40). Chalcocondyles and Ducas speak in 
general terms of Bajazet’s chains, 

67 Annalea Leuindav. #n. 321 ; Pocock, Prolegomen. ad Abulpharag. Dynast. Cau- 
temir, p. 55.* 


Von Hammer, p, 318, cites several authorities unknown to Gibbon. — M. 
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his perpetual marches an iron cage on a waggon might be invented, 
not as a wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. Timour had 
read in some fabulous history a similar treatment of one of his prede- 
cessors, a king of Persia ; and Bajazet was condemned to represent 
the person and expiate the guilt of the Roman Caesar . 08 tt But the 
Death of strength of his mind and body fainted under the trial, and 
?d U i 403 bis premature death might, without injustice, be ascribed 
March 9. the severity of Timour. lie warred not with the dead : 
a tear and a sepulchre were all that he could bestow on a captive who 
was delivered from his power ; and if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was 
permitted to reign over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest part of the 
province of Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to their 
lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Term of the Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in the 
Tin?oOT 8tsof hand of Timour : his armies were invincible, his ambition 
A.D.HU 3 . was boundless, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and 
convert the Christian kingdoms of the West, which already trembled 
at his name. He touched the utmost verge of the land ; but an 
insuperable, though narrow sea, rolled between the two continents of 
Europe and Asia , 09 and the lord of so many tomans or myriads of 
horse was not master of a single galley. The two passages of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were 
possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the Turks. On thi 
great occasion they forgot the difference of religion, to act with union 
and firmness in the common cause : the double straits were guarded 
with ships and fortifications, and they separately withheld the trans- 

38 A Sapor, kin# of Persia, had been made prisoner, and enclosed in the figure of 
n cow’s hide, by Maximum or Galerius Ctcsar. Such is the fable related by Kuty chins 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 421, vers. Pocock). The recollection of the true history (Decline 
and Fall, & c., vol. ii. p. 82-84) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the 
Orientals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 

59 Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, like a curious traveller, the straits of 
Gallipoli and Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of these events I have compared 
the narratives and prejudices of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The 
Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union of the Christians and Ottomans (Vie 
de Timour, p. 9G). 

a Von Hammer’s explanation of this relators into, a cage. The European Schilt- 
contested point is both simple and satis- berger, the two oldest of the Turkish 
factory. It originated in a mistake in the historians, and the most valuable of the 
meaning of the Turkish word kafe, which later compilers, Seadeddin, describe this 
means a covered litter or palanquin drawn litter. Seadeddin discusses the question 
by two horses, and is generally used to with some degree of historical criticism, 
convey the harem of an Eastern monarch, and ascribes the choice of such a vehicle 
In such a litter, with the lattice-work to the indignant state of Bajazet’ s mind, 
made of iron, Bajazet either chose or was which would not broofc the sight of lii» 
constrained to travel. This was either Tartar conquerors. Von Hammer, p 
mistaken for, or transformed by ignorant 220. — M. 
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ports which Tiraour demanded of either nation, under the pretence 
i f attacking their enemy. At the same time they soothed his pride 
with tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, and prudently tempted 
him to retreat with the honours of victory. Soli man, the son of 

Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father and himself ; accepted, 
by a red patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which he 
already held by the sword, and reiterated his ardent wish of casting 
himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. The Greek 
emperor 00 (either John or Manuel) submitted to pay the same tribute 
which he had stipulated with the Turkish sultan, and ratified the 
treaty by an oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve his 
conscience so soon as the Mogul arms had retired from Anatolia. 
But the fears and fancy of nations ascribed to the ambitious Tamer- 
lane a new design of vast and romantic compass ; a design of subduing 
Egypt and Africa, marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, 
entering Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after imposing his 
yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, of returning home by the 
deserts of Russia and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imaginary 
danger, was averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt : the 
honours of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy 
of Timour ; and a rare gift of a giraffe or camelopard, and nine 
ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of the African world. 
Our imagination is not less astonished by the portrait of a Mogul, 
who, in his camp before Smyrna, meditates and almost accomplishes 
the invasion of the Chinese empire . 01 Timour was urged to this 
enterprise by national honour and religious zeal. The torrents which 
he had shed of Musulman blood could be expiated only by an equal 
destruction of the infidels ; and as he now stood at the gates of 
paradise, he might best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding mosques in every city, and establishing 
the profession of faith in one God and his prophet Mahomet. The 
recent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul 
name, and the disorders of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity 
for revenge. The illustrious Hong^ou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming , died four years before the battle of Angora, and his grandson, 
a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, after a million 
of Chinese had perished in the civil war . 02 Before he evacuated 

60 Since the name of Cecsar had been transferred to the sultans of Roum, the Greek 
princes of Constantinople^ Shereft'ddin, 1. v. c. 54) were confounded with the Christian 
lords of Gallipoli, Thessalonica, &c., under the title of 'Tekkur, which is derived by 
corruption from the genitive reu kvoIov (Cantemir, p. 51). 

61 See Sherefedcun, 1. v. c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the road to China, 
which Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical colours. 

** Synopsis Hist. Sinicac, p. 74-76 (ia the ivth part of the Relations de Thevenot); 
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Anatolia, Timour despatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous army, or 
rather colony , of his old and new subjects, to open the road , to subdue 
the pagan Calm ucks and Mungals, and to found cities and magazines 
in the desert ; and, by the diligence of his lieutenant, he soon 
received a perfect map and description of the unknown regions, from 
the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. During these prepara- 
tions the emperor achieved the final conquest of Georgia, passed the 
winter on the banks of the Araxes, appeased the troubles of Persia, 
and slowly returned to his capital after a campaign of four years and 


His triumph 
at Saniar- 
cand, 

A.r>. 1404, 
July— 

AM. 1405. 
January 8. 


nine months. 

On the throne of Samarcand 63 he displayed, in a short repose, his 
magnificence and power ; listened to the complaints of the 
people ; distributed a just measure of rewards and punish- 
ments ; employed his riches in the architecture of palaces 
and temples ; and gave audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, 
Arabia, India, Tartary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom 
presented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental 
artists. The marriage of six of the emperor s grandsons was esteemed 
an act of religion as well as of paternal tenderness ; and the pomp of 
the ancient caliphs was revived in their nuptials. They were cele- 
brated in the gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumerable tents 
and pavilions, which displayed the luxury of a great city and the spons 
of a victorious camp. Whole forests were cut down to supply fuel 
for the kitchens ; the plain was spread with pyramids of meat and 
vases of every liquor, to which thousands of guests were courteously 
invited: the orders of the state and the nations of the earth were 
marshalled at the royal banquet ; nor were the ambassadors of Europe 
(says the haughty Persian) excluded from the feast; since even the 
casses , the smallest of fish, find their place in the ocean . 64 The public 
joy was testified by illuminations and masquerades ; the trades of 
Samarcand passed in review ; and every trade was emulous to execute 
some quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art After the marriage-contracts had been ratified by 
the cadhis, the bridegrooms and. their brides retired to the nuptial 
chambers : nine times, according to the Asiatic fashion, they were 


Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine (tom. i. p. 507, 508, folio edition); and for the chro- 
nology of the Chineso emperors, De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 71, 72. 

04 For the r°Jurn, triumph, and doath of Timour, see Shcrefeddin (1. vi. c. 1-30) 
and Arabahah (tom. ii. c. 85-47). 

64 Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the ambassadors of one of the most potent 
sovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry HI. lyng of Castile; and the 
curious relation of his two embassies is still extant (Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. xix. 
c. 11, tom. ii. p. 329, 330; Avertisscment & lTIist. de Timur Bee, p. 28-33). There 
appears likewise to have been some correspondence between the Mogul emperor and 
the court of Charles VII. king of France (Histoire de France, par Velly et Yillaret, 
tom. xii. p. 33b h 
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dressed and undressed; and at each change of apparel pearls and 
rubies were showered on their heads, and contemptuously abandoned 
to their attendants. A general indulgence was proclaimed : every 
law was relaxed, every pleasure was allowed ; the people was free, the 
sovereign was idle ; and the historian of Timour may remark, that, 
after devoting fifty years to the attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life were the two months in which he ceased to exercise 
his power. Cut he was soon awakened to the cares of government 
and war. The standard was unfurled for the invasion of China : the 
emirs made their report of two hundred thousand, the select and 
veteran soldiers of Iian and Touran : their baggage and provisions 
were transported by five hundred great waggons and an immense train 
of horses and camels ; and the troops might prepare for a long absence, 
since more than s& months were employed in the tranquil journey of 
a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age nor the severity of 
the winter could retard the impatience of Timour ; he mounted on 
horseback, pass^H the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six para- 
sangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and pitched his last camp 
in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was expected by the angel 
of death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced water, J , 
accelerated the progress of his fever; and the conqueror of ^ the road 
Asia expired in the seventieth year of his age, thirty-five a.d. ho i , 
years after he had ascended the throne of Zagatai. His 
designs were lost ; his armies were disbanded ; China was saved ; and 
fourteen years after his decease, the most powerful of his children sent 
an embassy of friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin . 05 

The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West: his pos- 
terity is still invested with the Imperial title ; and the ad- _ 

J . 1 Character 

miration of Ins sumects, who revered him almost as a deity, merits 
may be justified m some degree by the praise or confession 
of his bitterest enemies . 66 Although he was lame of an hand and 
foot, his form and stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to the world, was corro- 
borated by temperance and exercise In his familiar discourse he 
was grave and modest ; and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 
he spoke with fluency and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. 
It was his delight to converse with the learned on topics of history 


65 Sco the translation of the Persian account of their embassy, a curious and original 
piece (in the ivth part of the delations de Thevenot). They presented the emperoi 
of China with an old horffe which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year 1419 
that they departed from the court of Herat, to which place they returned in 1422 
from Pekin. 9 

66 From Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 9<l. The bright or softer colours aro borrowed 
from Slierefeddin, DTIcrhelot, and the Institutions. 
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and science ; and the amusement of his leisure hours was the game ol 
cness, which he improved or corrupted with new refinements . 67 In 
his religion he was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, Musul- 
man ; 68 but his sound understanding may tempt us to believe that a 
superstitious reverence for omens and prophecies, for saints and 
astrologers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. In the 
government of a vast empire he stood alone and absolute, without a 
rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce his affections, or a 
minister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that, 
whatever might be the consequence, the word of the prince should 
never be disputed or recalled ; but his foes have maliciously observed 
that the commands of anger and destruction were more strictly 
executed than those of beneficence and favour. Ilis sons and grand- 
sons, of whom Timour left six-and-thirty at his decease, were his first 
and most submissive subjects ; and whenever they deviated from their 
duty, they were corrected, according to the laws of Zingis, with the 
bastonade, and afterwards restored to honour and comfnand. Perhaps 
his heart was not devoid of the social virtues ; perhaps he was not 
incapable of loving his friends and pardoning his enemies ; but the 
rules of morality are founded on the public interest ; and it may be 
sufficient to applaud the 'wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by 
which he is not impoverished, and for the justice by which he is 
strengthened and enriched. To maintain the harmony of authority 
and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect the weak, to reward 
the deserving, to banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to 
secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depredations of the 
soldier, to cherish the labours of the husbandman, to encourage in- 
dustry and learning, and, by an equal and moderate assessment, to 
increase the revenue without increasing the taxes, are indeed the 
duties of a prince ; but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate rccompence. Timour might boast that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, 
whilst under his prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, 
might carry a purse of gold from the East to the West. Such was 
his confidence of merit, that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories and a title to universal dominion. The four 
following observations will serve to appreciate his claim to the public 

67 Ilis new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 squares to 56 pieces and 
110 or 130 squares: but, except in bis court, the old game has been thought suffi- 
ciently elaborate. The Mogul emperor was rather pleased thgn hurt with the victory 
of a subject: a chess-player will feel the value of this encomium! 

40 See Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 803) reproves 
the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to the Koran the Yacsa , 
or Law of Zingis (cui Deus maledicat); nor will he believe that Sharokh had abolished 
the use and authority of that pagan code. 
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gratitude ; and perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul emperor 
was rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1 . If some 
partial disorders, some local oppressions, were healed by me sword of 
Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious than the disease. By 
their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia mignt 
afflict their subjects ; but whole nations were crushed under the foot- 
steps of the reformer. The ground which had been occupied by 
flourishing cities was often marked by his abominable trophies, by 
columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand 
others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence and 
by his troops : and perhaps his conscience would have been startled 
if a priest or philosopher had dared to number the millions of victimi 
whom he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace and order/’ 9 
2. His most destructive wars were rather inroads than conquests. He 
invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope or a desire of preserving those 
distant provinces. From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but he 
left behind him neither troops to awe the contumacious, nor magis- 
trates to protect the obedient, natives. When he had broken the 
fabric of their ancient government he abandoned them to the evils 
which his invasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils 
compensated by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which he laboured 
to cultivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of his family. But 
his peaceful labours were often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by 
the absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga or 
the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their master and 
their duty. The public and private injuries were poorly redressed by 
the tardy rigour of inquiry and punishment ; and we must be content 
to praise the Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy. 4, Whatsoever might be the blessings of his administra- 
tion, they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was the ambition of his children and grandchildren, 70 the enemies of 
each other and of the people. A fragment of the empire was upheld 


09 Besides the bloody passages of thia narrative, I must refer to an anticipation in the 
fourth volume of the Decline and Fall, which in a single note (p. 202, note 25) accu- 
mulates near 300,000 heads of the monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe’s play 
on the fifth of November, 1 did not expect to hear of Timour's amiabio moderation 
(White’s preface, p. 7b Yet I can excuse a generous enthusiasm in the reader, and 
still more in the editor, cf the Institutions. 

,0 Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshah, and M. de Guignes 
tHist. des Huns, tom. iv. 1. xx.). Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah. (p. 1-62). The 
story of TimourWlescendants is imperfectly told; and the second and third parte ol 
Sherefeddin are unknown, 
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with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son ; but after Mb decease 
the scene was again involved in darkness and blood ; and before the 
end of a century Transoxiana and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks 
from the north, and the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. 
The race of Timour would have been extinct if an hero, his descendant 
in the fifth degree, had not fled before the Uzbek arms to the con- 
quest of Hindostan. His successors (the great Moguls 71 ) extended 
their sway from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from 
Candahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of Aurungzebe 
their empire has been dissolved ; their treasures of Delhi have been 
rifled by a Persian robber ; and the richest of their kingdoms is now 
possessed by a company of Christian merchants of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monaichy. The massy 
trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did the hur- 

Civil wars . ... . , „ , - 

of the sons ricane pass away than it again rose with tresh vigour and 
ofB^aza, more ij ve ]y vegetation. When Timour in every sense had 

1403*1421 * ^ % • 

evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities without a palace, a 
treasure, or a king. The open country was overspread with hordes of 
shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the recent con- 
auests of Bajazet were restored to the emirs, one of whom, in base 
revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; and his five sons were eager, by 
civil discord, to consume the remnant of their patrimony. I shall 
enumerate their names in the order of their age and actions. 72 1. It 
is doubtful whether I relate the story of the true Mustapha , 
or of an impostor who personated that lost prince, lie 
fought by his father’s side in the battle of Angora: but when the 
captive sultan was permitted to inquire for his children, Mousa alone 
could be found; and the Turkish historians, the slaves of the tri- 
umphant faction, are persuaded that his brother was confounded 
among the slain. If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from his friends and enemies, till he 
emerged in Thessaly, and was hailed by a numerous party as the son 
and successor of Bajazet. Ilis first defeat would have been his last, 
had not the true or false Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and 
restored, after the decease of his brother Mahomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind seemed to argue his spurious birth ; 

and if, on the throne of Adrianople, he was adored as the Ottoman 

«< 

71 Shah Allum, the present Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree from Timoui, by 
Miran Shah, his third son. See the second volume of Dow*fe History of Hindostan. 

72 The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are related, according 
to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir (p. 58-82). Of the Greeks, Cfialcocondyles (1. iv 
and v.), Phranza (1. i. c. 30-32), and Ducas (c. 18-27), the last is the most copious and 
beet informed. 
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BUitan, his flight, his fetters, and an ignominious gibbet delivered the 
impostor to popular contempt. A similar character and claim was 
asserted by several rival pretenders : thirty persons are said to have 
suffered under the name of Mustapha ; and these frequent executions 
may perhaps insinuate that the Turkish court was not perfectly secure 
of the death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father’s cap- 
tivity Isa 73 reigned for some time in the neighbourhood of 2 ' ^ 
Angora, Sinope, and the Black Sea ; and his ambassadors were dis- 
missed from the presence of Timour with fair promises and honourable 
gifts. But their master was soon deprived of his province and life 
by a jealous brother, the sovereign of Amasia ; and the final event 
suggested a pious allusion that the law of Moses and Jesus, of Isa 
and Mousa , had been abrogated by the greater Mahomet. 3. /S oil- 
man is not numbered in the list of the Turkish emperors : 
yet he checked the victorious progress ot the Moguls, and, a.d. 
after their departure, united for a while the thrones of 
Adrianople and JBoursa. In war he was brave, active, and fortunate : 
his courage was softened by clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed 
by presumption, and corrupted by intemperance and idleness. He 
relaxed the nerves of discipline in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign must continually tremble : his vices alienated 
the chiefs of the army and the law ; and his daily drunkenness, so 
contemptible in a prince and a man, was doubly odious in a disciple 
of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxication he was surprised by 
his brother Mousa; and as he fled from Adrianople towards the Byzan- 
tine capital, Soliman was overtaken and slain in a bath, 51 after a reign 
of seven years and ten months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded 
him as the slave of the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of 4< MmisUi 
Anatolia was confined within a narrow limit, nor could his A * l,,141 °* 
broken militia and empty treasury contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the sovereign of Romania. Mousa fled in disguise from the. 
palace of Boursa ; traversed the Propontis in an open boat ; wandered 
over the Wallachian and Servian hills; and after some vain attempts, 
asceivded the throne of Adrianople, so recently stained with the blood 
of Soliman. In a reign of three years and a half his troops were 


73 Arabshali, tom. ii. c. 26, whose testimony on this occasion is weighty and valuable. 
The existence of Isa (unknown to tho Turks) is likewise confirmed by Shercfeddin 
{i. v. c. 57). 


* He escaped from the bath and fled followed him. Soliman shot two of them, 
towards Constantinople. Five brothers the other discharged their arrows in their 
from a village, JDugundschi, whose in- turn, the sultan fell, and his head was cut 
habitants had Buffered severely from the off. Y. Hammer, vol. i. p. 349. — M. 
exactions of his officers, recognised and 
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victorious against the Christians of Hungary and the Morea ; but 
Mousa was ruined by his timorous disposition and unseasonable cle- 
mency. After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia he fell a victim 
to the perfidy of his ministers and the superior ascendant of his brother 
6. Maho- Mahomet. 5. The final victory of Mahomet was the just 

mct A. D . recompense of his prudence and moderation. Before his 

i4i3-i42i. father’s captivity the royal youth had been intrusted with 
the government of Amasia, thirty days’ journey from Constantinople, 
and the Turkish frontier against the Christians of Trebizond and 
Georgia. The castle in Asiatic warfare was esteemed impregnable ; 
and the city of Amasia, 74 which is equally divided by the river Iris, 
rises on either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and represents on 
a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career Timour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle of 
Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without, provoking the conqueror, maintained 
his silent independence, and chased from the province the last strag- 
glers of the Tartar liost. a lie relieved himself from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Isa ; but in the contests of their more powerful 
brethren his firm neutrality was respected, till, after the triumph of 
Mousa, lie stood forth the heir and avenger of the unfortunate 
Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty and Romania by 
arms ; and the soldier who presented him with the head of Mousa 
was rewarded as the benefactor of his king and country. The eight 
years of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully employed in banish- 
ing the vices of civil discord, and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric 
of the Ottoman monarchy. Ilis last care was the choice of two vizirs, 
rei of Bajazet and Ibrahim, 75 who might guide the youth of his 
Amurath li. son Amurath ; and such was their union and prudence, that 
HSjihh, 1 , they concealed above forty days the emperor’s death till the 
arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. A new war 
was kindled in Europe by the prince, or impostor, Mustapha ; the 
first vizir lost his army and his head ; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, 
whose name and family are still revered, extinguished the last pre- 
tender to the throne of Bajazet fc and closed the scene of domestic 
l jstility. 

In these conflicts the wisest Turks, and indeed the body of the 

74 Arabshali, loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph. tab. xvii. p. 302; Busbequius, epist. i. 
p. 96, 97, in Itinere C. P. et Amaaiano. 

75 The virtues of Ibrahim are praised by a contemporary Greek (Ducas, c. 25). 
His descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey : they content themselves with the 
administration of his pious foundations, are excused from phfclic offices, and receiy# 
two annual risits from the sultan (Cantemir, p. 76). 


* Bee his nine battles. Von Hammer, p. 339. — M. 
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nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the empire; and 
Romania and Anatolia, so often torn asunder by private Reunion cf 
Ambition, were animated by a strong and invincible ten- emp^e,° raai1 
dency of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed the AJ> * 1421 * 
Christian powers ; and had they occupied, with a confederate fleet* 
the straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have 
been speedily annihilated. But the schism of the West, and the 
factions and wars of France and England, diverted the Latins from 
this generous enterprise : they enjoyed the present respite, without 
a thought of futurity ; and were often tempted by a momentary 
interest to serve the common enemy of their religion. A colony of 
Genoese , 76 which had been planted at Phocsea 77 on the Ionian 
coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly of alum ; 78 and their 
tranquillity, unaer the Turkish empire, was secured by the annual 
payment of tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans, the 
Genoese governor, Adorno, a bold and ambitious youth, embraced 
the party of Annurath ; and undertook, with seven stout galleys, to 
transport him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and five hundred 
guards embarked on board the admiral’s ship ; which was manned by 
eight hundred of the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in 
their hands ; nor can we, without reluctance, applaud the fidelity of 
Adorno, who, in the midst of the passage, knelt before him, and 
gratefully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; two thousand Italians, 
armed with lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest 
of Adrianople ; and this venal service was soon repaid by the ruin 
of the commerce and colony of Phocaea. 

If Timour had generously marched at the request, and to the 
relief, of the Greek emperor, he might be entitled to the g of 
praise and gratitude of the Christians . 79 But a Musulman the Greek 
who carried into Georgia the sword of persecution, and A.i. 
respected the holy warfare of Bajazet, w r as not disposed to 

76 See Pachymer (1. v. c. 29 [c. 30, tom. ; p. 420, ed. Bonn]\ Nicephorus Gregoras 
(1. ii. c. 1 [xv. 7? vol. ii. p. 766, ed. Borm]), Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 57), and Ducaa 
(c. 25). The last of these, a curious and. careful observer, is entitled, from his birth 
and station, to particular credit in all that concerns Ionia and the islands. Among 
the nations that resorted to New Phocaea, he mentions the English (JlyyXrjvoi [p. 161, 
ed. Bonn] ) ; an early evidence of Mediterranean trade. 

77 For the spirit of navigation and freedom of ancient Phocaea, or rather of the 
Phocacans, consult the iBt book of Herodotus, and the Geographical Index of his last 
and learned French translator, M. Larcher (tom. vii. p. 299). 

78 Phocaea is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places pro- 
ductive of alum : he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the second the isle of Melos, 
whose alum-mines are described by Tournefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a traveller and a 
naturalist. After the loss of Phocaea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral 
in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

7V The writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity is our ingenious 
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\)ity or succour the idolaters of Europe. The Tartar followed the 
impulse of ambition ; and the de.iverance of Constantinople was 
the accidental consequence. When Manuel abdicated the govern- 
ment, it was his prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of the 
church and state might be delayed beyond his unhappy days ; and 
after his return from a western pilgrimage, he expected every hour 
the news of the sad catastrophe. On a sudden lie was astonished 
and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and 
the captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel 80 immediately sailed from 
Modon in the Morea ; ascended the throne of Constantinople, and 
dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. 
The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence ; but their pride was fallen, their tone was modest : they 
were awed by the just apprehension lest the Greeks should open to 
the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soliman saluted the emperor by 
the name of father ; solicited at his hands the government or gift of 
Romania , and promised to deserve his favour by inviofable friendship, 
and the restitution of Thessalonica, with the most important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The alliance 
of Soliman exposed the emperor to the enmity and revenge of Mousa : 
the Turks appeared in arms before the gates of Constantinople ; 
but they were repulsed by sea and land ; and unless the city was 
guarded by some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must have wondered 
at their own triumph. But, instead of prolonging the division of the 
Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manuel was tempted to 
assist the most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded a 
treaty with Mahomet, whose progress was checked by the insuperable 
barrier of Gallipoli : the sultan and his troops were transported over 
the Bosphorus ; he was hospitably entertained in the capital ; and 
his successful sally was the first step to the conquest of Romania. 
The ruin was suspended by the prudence and moderation of the 
conqueror : he faithfully discharged his own obligations and those of 
Soliman; respected the laws of gratitude and peace"; and left the 
emperor guardian of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of saving 
them from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the 
execution of his last testament would have offended the national 
Honour and religion ; and the divan unanimously pronounced that 

Sir William Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 349, 350, octavo edition), that lover of 
exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, &e., and the passage of the Danube, his 
Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires, and refuses the city of Constantine. His flattering 
pencil deviates in every line from the truth of history; yet his pleasing Actions are 
more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

80 For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet I. and Amurath II., see the 
Othman history of Cantemir (p. 70-95), and the three Greeks, Chalcocondyles, Phranza, 
and Ducas, who is still superior to his rivals. 
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the royai youths should never be abandoned to the custody and 
education of a Christian dog. On this refusal the Byzantine councils 
were divided : but the age and caution of Manuel yielded to the 
presumption of his son John ; and they unsheathed a dangerous 
weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or false Mustapha, who 
had long been detained as a captive and hostage, and for whose 
maintenance they received an annual pension of three hundred 
thousand aspers . 81 At the door of his prison, Mustapha subscribed 
to every proposal ; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, 
were stipulated as the price of his deliverance. But no sooner was 
he seated on the throne of Romania than he dismissed the Greek 
ambassadors with a smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, he would rather answer for the violation 
of an oath, than for the surrender of a Musulman city into the hands 
of the infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals, from whom he had sustained, and to whom he had offered, 
an injury ; and* the victory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople . 82 

The religious merit of subduing the city of the Caesars attracted 
from Asia a crowd of volunteers, who aspired to the crown g . ege of 
of martyrdom ; their military ardour was inflamed by the Constanti- 
nromise of rich spoils and beautiful females ; and the sultan’s Amurath n. 

I * • . A.I> 1422 

ambition was consecrated by the presence and prediction of June io- 
Seid Bcchar, a descendant of the prophet , 83 who arrived in Augusl24, 
tiie camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five hundred disciples. 
But he might blush, if a fanatic could blush, at the failure of his 
assurances. The strength of the walls resisted an army of two 
Hundred thousand Turks : their assaults were repelled by the sallies 
of the Greeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the old resources of 
defence were opposed to the new engines of attack; and the enthusiasm 


81 The Turkish asper (from the Greek dtr-r^os) is, or was, a piece of white or silver 
money, at present much debased, but which was formerly equivalent to the 54th part, 
at least, of a Venetian ducat or sequin; and the 300,000 aspers, a princely allowance 
or royal tribute, may be computed at 250>/. sterling (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 
400-408). n 

w For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and contemporary 
narrative of John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, at the end of his edition of 
Acropolita (p. 188-199). 

83 Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Bechar without naming him, 
supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his amours the privilege cf a 
prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek nuns were promised to the saint and hia 
disciples. 


* According to Von Hammer this cal- for the same tribute which the Byzantine 
culation is much too low. The asper was, writers Btate at 300,000 aspers the Otto* 
a century before the time of which Leun- mans state at 30,000 ducats, about 15,000/. 
clavius writes, the tenth part of a ducat; Note, yoI. i. p. 636. — M. 
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of the dervish, who was snatched to heaven in visionary converse with 
Mahomet, was answered by the credulity of the Christians, who 
beheld the Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the rampart 
and animating their courage . 84 After a siege of two months 
Amurath was recalled to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had 
been kindled by Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by the 
death of a guiltless brother. While he led his Janizaries to new 
Theem- conquests in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire was 
indulged in a servile and precarious respite of thirty years. 


SS/ms Manuel sank into the grave; and John Palaeologus was 
▲°^i448 permitted to reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred 
Oet. 3i. thousand aspers, and the dereliction of almost all that he 


held beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire the 


Hereditary merit must doubtless be assigned to the personal 

succession qualities of the sultans ; since, in human life, the most 

and merit / 7 . 

of the otto- important scenes will depend on the character ot a single 
actor. By some shades of wisdom and virtue they may be 
discriminated from each other ; but, except in a single instance, a 
period of nine reigns, and two hundred and sixty-five years, is 
occupied, from the elevation of Othman to the death of Soliman, by 
a rare series of warlike and active princes, who impressed their 
subjects with obedience and their enemies with terror. Instead of the 
slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were educated in 
the council and the field : from early youth they were intrusted by 
their fathers with the command of provinces and armies ; and this 


manly institution, which was often productive of civil war, must have 
essentially contributed to the discipline and vigour of the monarchy. 
The Ottomans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the 
descendants or successors of the apostle of God ; and the kindred 
which they claim with the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis 
appears to be founded in flattery rather than in truth . 85 Their origin 
is obscure ; but their sacred and indefeasible right, which no time 
can erase, and no violence can infringe, was soon and unalterably 
implanted in the minds of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and strangled ; but his inheritance devolves to an 
infant or an idiot : nor has the most daring rebel presumed to ascend 
the throne of his lawful sovereign . 86 


84 For this miraculous apparition Cananus appeals to the M^usulman saint; but who 
will bear testimony for Seid Bechar ? 

95 See Rycaut (1. i. c. 13). The Turkish sultanB assume the title of khan. Yet 
Abulghazbis ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

•* The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at the battle of 
Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382), presumed to say that all the successors of 
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While the transient dynasties of Asia have l>een continually 
subverted by a crafty vizir in the palace or a victorious general in 
the camp, the Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the practice 
of five centuries, and is now incorporated with the vital principle of 
the Turkish nation. 

To the spirit and constitution of that nation a strong and singular 
influence may however be ascribed. The primitive subjects Education 
of Othman were the four hundred families of wandering pUneSuia 
Turkmans who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus Turks - 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are still covered with the 
white and black tents of their rustic brethren. But this original drop 
was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished subjects, who, 
under the name of Turks, are united by the common ties of religion, 
lanfnia£e, and manners. In the cities from Erzeroum to Belgrade, 
that national appellation is common to all the Moslems, the first 
and most honourable inhabitants ; but they have abandoned, at least 
in Romania, the villages and the cultivation of the land to the 
Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman government 
the Turks were themselves excluded from all civil and military 
honours ; and a servile class, an artificial people, was raised by the 
discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and to command . 87 
From the time of Orchan and the first Amurath the sultans were 
persuaded that a government of the sword must be renewed in each 
generation with new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be sought, 
not in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and warlike natives of 
Europe. The provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia became the perpetual seminary of the Turkish army ; 
and when the royal fifth of the captives was diminished by conquest, 
an inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 
rigorously levied on the Christian families. At the age of twelve or 
fourteen years the most robust youths were torn from their parents ; 
their names were enrolled in a book ; and from that moment 
they were clothed, taught, and maintained for the public service. 
According to the promise of their appearance, they were selected for 
the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianoplc, intrusted to 
the care of the bashaw's, or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian 
peasantry. It was the first care of their masters to instruct them in 


Soli man had been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to abolish the race (Marsigli, 
Stato Militare, &c, f p. £8). This political heretic was a good Whig, and justified 
against the French ambassador the revolution of England (Mignot, Hist, dea Ottomans, 
tom. iii. p. 434). His presumption condemns the singular exception of continuing 
offices in the same family, 

87 Chalcocondylea (1. v.) and Ducas (c. 23) exhibit the rude lineaments of tha Otto* 
man policy, and the transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. 
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the Turkish language : their bodies were exercised by every labour that 
could fortify their strength ; they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to 
shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the musket ; till they were 
drafted into the chambers and companies of the Janizaries, and 
severely trained in the military or monastic discipline of the ordor. 
The youths most conspicuous for birth, talents, and beauty, were 
admitted into the inferior class of Agiamoglans , or the more liberal 
rank of Ichoglans , of whom the former were attached to the palace, 
and the latter to the person of the prince. In four successive schools, 
under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship and of 
darting the javelin were their daily exercise, while those of a more 
studious cast applied themselves to the study of the Koran, and the 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. As they advanced 
in seniority and merit, they were gradually dismissed to military, 
civil, and even ecclesiastical employments : the longer their stay, the 
higher was their expectation ; till, at a mature period, they were 
admitted into the number of the forty agas, who stood before the 
sultan, and were promoted by his choice to the government of 
provinces and the first honours of the empire . 88 Such a mode of 
institution was admirably adapted to the form and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals were, in the strictest sense, 
the slaves of the emperor, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. When they left the seraglio, and 
suffered their beards to grow as the symbol of enfranchisement, they 
found themselves in an important office, without faction or friendship, 
without parents and without heirs, dependent on the hand which had 
raised them from the dust, and which, on the slightest displeasure, 
could break in pieces these statues of glass, as they are aptly termed 
by the Turkish proverb . 89 In the slow and painful steps of education, 
their characters and talents were unfolded to a discerning eye : the 
man , naked and alone, was reduced to the standard of his personal 
merit ; and, if the sovereign had wisdom to choose, he possessed a 
pure and boundless liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of action ; by the habits 
of submission to those of command. A similar spirit was diffused 
among the troops ; and their silence and sobriety, their patience 
and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of their Christian 


88 This sketch of the Turkish education and discipline is chiefly borrowed from 
Rycaut’a State of the Ottoman Empire, the Stato Militare del’ Imperio Ottomanno of 
Count Marsigli (in Hay a, 1732/ in folio), and a Description of the Seraglio, approved 
by Mr. Greaves himself, a curious traveller, and inserted in the second volume of 
his works. 

m From the series of cxv vizirs, till the siege of Vienna (Marsigli, p. 13), their plaoi 
may be valued at three 3 ws and a half purchase. 
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enemies . 90 Nor can the victory appear doubtful, if we compare 
the discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with the pride of birtu, 
the independence of chivalry, the 'ignorance of the new levies, the 
mutinous temper of the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and 
disorder which so long contaminated the armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire and the adjacent 
kingdoms would have been some more powerful weapon, 

° . . r . iii* i Invention 

some discovery m the art of war, that should give them and use of 
a decisive superiority over their Turkish foes. Such a K 
weapon was in their hands ; such a discovery had been made in the 
critical moment of their fate. The chemists of China or Europe had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous 
explosion. It was soon observed that, if the expansive force were com- 
pressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expelled 
with irresistible and destructive velocity. The precise aera of the 
invention and application of gunpowder 91 is involved in doubtful tra- 
ditions and equivocal language ; yet we may clearly discern that it 
was known before the middle of the fourteenth century, and that 
before the end of the same the use of artillery in battles and sieges 
by sea and land was familiar to the states of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
France, and England. 9 - The priority of nations is of small account ; 
none could derive any exclusive benefit from their previous or supe- 
rior knowledge ; and in the common improvement they stood on 
the same level of relative power and military science. Nor was it 
possible to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the church ; it 
was disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates and the selfish 


90 See the entertaining and judicious letters of Busbequius. 

91 The first and second volumes of Dr. Watson’s Chemical Essays contain two 
valuable discourses on the discovery and composition of gunpowder. 

w On this subject modern testimonies cannot 1 be trusted. The original passages 
are collected by Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 675, Bornbarda). But in the early 
doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fire, and effect, that seem to express our artillery, 
may be fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greek fire. For the English 
cannon at Crecy, the authority of John Viliam (Chron. 1. xii. c. 65) must be weighed 
against the silence of Froissard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit. Italiae medii ^Evi, tom. ii. 
Dissert, xxvi. p. 514, 515) has produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (De Remediis 
utriusque Fortunee Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial 
thunder, nuper rara, nuno communis. 11 


• Mr. Hallam makes the Toll owing ob- 
servation on the objection thrown out by 
Gibbon: — “ The positive testimony of 
“ Villani, who died within two years 
t( afterwards, and had manifestly obtained 
“ much information as to the great events 
“ passing in France, cannot be rejected. 

He ascribes a material effect to the 


“ cannon of Edward, Colpi delle bom* 
“ barde, which 1 suspect, from his strong 
tf expressions, had not been employed 
“ before, except against stone walls. It 
“ seems, he says, as if God thundered con 
“ grande uccisione di genti, e sfondamento 
di cavalli.” Middle Ages, vol.i. p. 478, 
10th ed.— M. 
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policy of rivals ; and the sultans had sense to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, who trans- 
ported Amurath into Europe, must be accused as his preceptors ; and 
it was probably by their hands that his cannon was cast and directed 
at the siege of Constantinople . 93 The first attempt was indeed unsuc- 
cessful ; but in the general warfare of the age the advantage was on 
their side who were most commonly the assailants ; for a while the 
proportion of the attack and defence was suspended, and this thunder- 
ing artillery was pointed against the walls and towers which had been 
erected only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity. By the 
Venetians the use of gunpowder was communicated without reproach 
to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman 
power ; the secret was soon propagated to the extremities of Asia ; 
and the advantage of the European was confined to his easy victories 
over the savages of the new world. If we contrast the rapid progress 
of this mischievous discovery with the slow and laborious advances of 
reason, science, and the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his 
temper, will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 

93 The Turkish cannon, which Ducas (c. 30 [p. 211, ed. Bonn]) first introduce* 
Dcf(,re Belgrade (a.i>. 14‘f5), is mentioned by Cnalcocondylee (1. v. p 123 Ty* 2 >1 
*1. Bonn]) in 1422, at the siege of Constantinople. * 11 ‘ 9 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


Applications of the Eastern Emperors to tiie Popes. — Visits to thk 
West of John the First, Manuel, and John the Second, Pal^ologus. 
— Union of the Greek and Latin Churches promoted by the Council 
of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florence. — State of Litera- 
ture at Constantinople. — Its Bevival in Italy by the Greek Fugi- 
tives. — Curiosity and Emulation of the Latins. 

In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors their friendly o: 
hostile aspect towards the pope and the Latins may be ob- Embassy of 
served as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress — And^oSs 1 
as the scale of the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties. 

When the Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, AD 1339 - 
and threatened Constantinople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius imploring the protec- 
tion of the common father of the Christians. No sooner had the 
arms of the French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice to Ico- 
nium than the Greek princes resumed, or avowed, their genuine 
hatred and contempt for the schismatics of the West, which precipi- 
tated the first downfall of their empire. The date of the Mogul in- 
vasion is marked in the soft and charitable language of John Vataces. 
After the recovery of Constantinople the throne of the first Palaeo- 
logus was encompassed by foreign and domestic enemies : as long as 
the sword of Charles was suspended over his head he basely courted 
the favour of the Roman pontiff, and sacrificed to the present danger 
his faith, his virtue, and the affection of his subjects. On the decease 
of Michae the prince and people asserted the independence of their 
church and the purity of their cre£d : the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins ; in his last distress pride was the safe- 
guard of superstition ; nor could he decently retract in his age the 
firm and orthodox declarations of his youth. His grandson, the 
younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper and situation ; 
and the conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonished him to seek a 
temporal and spiritual alliance with the Western princes. After a 
separation and silence of fifty years a secret agent, the monk Bar- 
laam, was despatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth ; and his artful 
instructions appear to have been drawn by the master-hand of the 
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great domestic. 1 44 Most holy father,” was he commissioned to say, 
“ the emperor is not less desirous than yourself of an union between 
The argu- “ the two churches ; but in this delicate transaction he is 
iTcrlLde “ obliged to respect his own dignity and the prejudices of his 
and union, u gu bjects. The ways of union are twofold, force and per- 
44 suasion. Of force, the inefficacy nas been already tried, since the 
44 Latins have subdued the empire without subduing the minds of the 
“ Greeks. The method of persuasion, though slow, is sure and per- 
44 manent. A deputation of thirty or forty of our doctors would pro- 
44 bably agree with those of the Vatican in the love of truth and the 
4 unity of belief ; but on their return, what would be the use, the 
44 recompense, of such agreement? the scorn of their brethren, and 
' 4 the reproaches of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is 
44 accustomed to reverence the general councils which have fixed the 
44 articles of our faith ; and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, 
44 it is because the Eastern churches were neither heard nor repre- 
4 sented in that arbitrary meeting. For this salutary end it will be 
44 expedient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen legate should 
44 be sent into Greece to convene the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
44 Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and with their aid to prepare 
44 a free and universal synod. But at this moment,” continued the 
subtle agent, 44 the empire is assaulted and endangered by the Turks, 
44 who have occupied four of the greatest cities of Anatolia. The 
44 Christian inhabitants have expressed a wish of returning to their 
44 allegiance and religion ; but the forces and revenues of the emperor 
44 are insufficient for their deliverance : and the Roman legate must 
44 be accompanied or preceded by an army of Franks to expel the 
44 infidels, and open a way to the holy sepulchre.” If the suspicious 
Latins should require some pledge, some previous effect of the sincerity 
of the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were perspicuous and rational. 
44 1. A general synod can alone consummate the union of the churches ; 
44 nor am such a synod be held till the three Oriental patriarchs and 
44 a great number of bishops are enfranchised from the Mahometan 
44 yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a long series of oppression 
44 and injury : they must be reconciled by some act of brotherly love, 
44 some effectual succour, which may fortify the authority and argu- 
44 ments of the emperor and the friends of the union. 3. If some 
44 difference of faith or ceremonies should be found incurable, the 
44 Greeks however are the disciples of Christ, and the Turks are the 

1 This curious instruction was transcribed (I believe) from the Vatican archives by 
Odoricus Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals of Baronius (Romse, 1646- 
1677, in x volumes in folio). I have contented myself with the abbe' Fleury (Hist. 
Eccl&riastique, tom. xx. p. 1-8), whose abstracts I have always found to be cl^ar, 
accurate, and impartial. 
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“ common enemies of the Christian name. The Armenians, Cyprians, 
“ and Rhodians are equally attacked ; and it will become the piety 
“ of the French princes to draw their swords in the general defence 
“ of religion. 4. Should the subjects of Andronicus De treated as 
“ the worst of schismatics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy 
“ may yet instruct the powers of the West to embrace a useful ally, 
“ to uphold a sinking empire, to guard the confines of Europe, and 
“ rather to join the Greeks against the Turks than to expect the 
“ union of the Turkish arms with the troops and treasures of captive 
“ Greece.” The reasons, the offers, and the demands of Andronicus 
were eluded with cold and stately indifference. The kings of France 
and Naples declined the dangers and glory of a crusade : the pope 
refused to call a new synod to determine old articles of faith ; and 
his regard for tin? obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and clergy 
engaged him to use an offensive superscription, — “To the moderator 2 
“ of the Greeks, and the persons who style themselves the patriarchs 
“ of the Eastern churches.” For such an embassy a time and cha- 
racter less propitious could not easily have been found. Benedict the 
Twelfth 3 was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and immersed in 
sloth and wine : his pride might enrich with a third crown the papal 
tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were distracted 
by intestine war, they could not presume to agitate a general Negociation 
union of the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had of c^m&cu- 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to justify, clement vi. 
or at least to extenuate, the introduction of the Turks into 
Europe and the nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman prince. 
Two officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his name 
to the Roman court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhone, during a period of seventy years : they repre- 
sented the hard necessity which had urged him to embrace the alli- 
ance of the miscreants, and pronounced by his command the specious 
and edifying sounds of union and crusaae. Pope Clement the Sixth , 4 


2 The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious ; and moderator, as synonymous 
to rector, gubernator, is a word of classical, and even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may 
be found, not in the Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of Robert Stephens. 

3 The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch exposes the danger of the bark and the 
incapacity of the pilot. Hire inter, vino madid us, aevo gravis, ac soporifero rore per- 
fusus, jainjam nutitat, dormitat, jam somno pra'.ceps, atque (utinain solus) ruit. . . . 
IIou quanto felicius patrio terrain sulcasset aratro, quam scalmum piscatorium ascend- 
isset! This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and vices of Bene- 
dict XII., which have been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibelines, by Papists and 
Protestants (see Memoires sur la Vie de Pdtrarque, tom. i. p. 259; ii. not. xv. p. 13- 
16). He gave occasion to the saying, Bibaraus papaliter. 

4 See the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. iii, P. ii. p. 550-589); Matteo Viliam (Chron. 1. iii. c. 43, in Muratori, tom. xiv. 
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the successor of Benedict, received them with hospitality and honour, 
acknowledged the innocence of their sovereign, excused his distress, 
applauded his magnanimity, and displayed a clear knowledge of the 
state and revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had imbibed 
from the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the 
empress Anne. 5 If Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of a 
priest, he possessed however the spirit and magnificence of a prince 
whose liberal hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal 
facility. Under his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and pleasure : 
in his youth he had surpassed the licentiousness of a baron ; and the 
palace, nay the bedchamber of the pope, was adorned, or polluted, by 
the visits of his female favourites. The wars of France and England 
were adverse to the holy enterprise ; but his vanity was amused by 
the splendid idea; and the Greek ambassadors returned with two 
Latin bishops, the ministers of the pontiff. On their arrival at Con- 
stantinople the emperor and the nuncios admired each other’s piety 
and eloquence ; and their frequent conferences were filled with mutual 
praises and promises, by which both parties were amused, and neither 
could be deceived. 44 1 am delighted,” said the devout Cantacuzene, 
44 with the project of our holy war, which must redound to my per- 
44 sonal glory as well as to the public benefit of Christendom. My 
44 dominions will give a free passage to the armies of France : my 
44 troops, my galleys, my treasures, shall be consecrated to the com- 
44 mon cause ; and happy would be my fate could I deserve and 
44 obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words are insufficient to express 
44 the ardour with which I sigh for the reunion of the scattered 
u members of Christ. If my death could avail, I would gladly pre- 
44 sent my sword and my neck : if the spiritual phoenix could arise 
44 from my ashes, I would erect the pile and kindle the flame with my 
44 own hands.” Yet the Greek emperor presumed to observe that 
the articles of faith which divided the two churches had been intro- 
duced by the pride and precipitation of the Latins : he disclaimed 
the servile and arbitrary steps of the first Palseologus, and firmly 
declared that he would never submit his conscience unless to the 
decrees of a free and universal synod. 44 The situation of the times,” 
continued he, 46 will not allow the pope and myself to meet either at 
44 Rome or Constantinople ; but some maritime city may be chosen on 


p. 186), who styles him molto cavallaresco, poco religioso; Floury (Hist. Eccles. tom. 
xx. p. 126); and the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii. p. 42-45). The abbe de Sade treat* 
him with the most indulgence; but he is a gentleman as well as a priest. 

s Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had accompanied and 
alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople, where her prudence, erudition, 
and politeness deserved the praises of the Greeks themselves (Cantacuzen. 1 . i. ©. 42 
ftom. i. p. 205, ed. Bonn]). 
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“ the verge of the two empires, to unite the bishoj>s, and to instruct 
“ the faithful of the East and West.” The nuncios seemed content 
with the proposition ; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore the failure 
of his hopes, which were soon overthrown by the death of Clement, 
and the different temper of his successor. His own life was prolonged, 
but it was prolonged in a cloister ; and, except by his prayers, the 
humble monk was incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil or 
the state . 6 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, John Palaeologus, was 
the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey the Treaty of 
shepherd of the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was 
baptized in the bosom of the Latin church : her marriage vT°’ 
with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of apparel, and A D * 1355 - 
of worship, but her heart was still faithful to her country and religion : 
she had formed the infancy of her son, and she governed the emperor 
after his mind, or at least his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. 
In the first year of his deliverance and restoration the Turks were 
still masters of the Hellespont ; the son of Cantacuzene was in arms 
at Adrianople, and Palaeologus could depend neither on himself nor 
on his people. By his mother’s advice, and in the hope of foreign 
aid, he abjured the rights both of the church and state ; and the act 
of slavery , 7 subscribed in purple ink, and sealed with the golden bull, 
was privately intrusted to an Italian agent. The first article of the 
treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent the Sixth and 
his successors, the supreme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic church. 
The emperor promises to entertain with due reverence their legates 
and nuncios, to assign a palace for their residence and a temple for 
their worship, and to deliver his second son Manuel as the hostage of 
his faith. For these condescensions he requires a prompt succour of 
fifteen galleys, with five hundred men-at-arms and a thousand archers, 
to serve against his Christian and Musulman enemies. Palaeologus 
engages to impose on his clergy and people the same spiritual yoke ; 
but as the resistance of the Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts 
the two effectual methods of corruption and education. The legate 
was empowered to distribute the vacant benefices among the eccle- 
siastics who should subscribe the creed of the Vatican : three schools 
were instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language 
and doctrine of the Latins ; and the name of Andronicus, the heir of 
the empire, was enrolled as the first student. Should he fail in the 

6 See this whole negocialion in Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 9), who, amidst the praiaee and 
virtues which he bestows on himself, reveals the uneasiness of a guilty conscience. 

7 See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. Ecctes. p. 151-154), from Raynaldua, 
who drew it from the Vatican archives. It was not worth the trouble of a pious 
forgory. 

VOL. VIII, 
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measures of persuasion or force, Palaeologus declares nimself unworthy 
to reign, transfers to the pope all regal and paternal authority, and 
invests Innocent with full power to regulate the family, the govern- 
ment, and the marriage of his son and successor. But this treaty was 
neither executed nor published : the Roman galleys were as vain and 
imaginary as the submission of the Greeks ; and it was only by the 
secrecy that their sovereign escaped the dishonour of this fruitless 
humiliation 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head ; and 
visit of John a ^ er l° ss °f Adrianople and Romauia he was enclosed 
J’ttWogus in hi 3 capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the 
at Home, * miserable hope of being the last devoured by the savage. 
October In tliis abject state Palaeologus embraced the resolution of 
embarking for Venice, and casting himself at the feet of 
the pope : he was the first of the Byzantine princes who had ever 
visited the unknown regions of the West, yet in them alone he could 
seek consolation or relief ; and with less violation of his dignity he 
might appear in the sacred college than at the Ottoman Porte . After 
a long absence the Roman pontiffs were returning from Avignon to 
the banks of the Tiber : Urban the Fifth, 8 of a mild and virtuous 
character, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of the Greek prince, 
and, within the same year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the 
Vatican the two Imperial shadows who represented the majesty of 
Constantine and Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit the emperor 
of Constantinople, whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave more 
than could be expected of empty sounds and formal submissions. A 
previous trial was imposed ; and in the presence of four cardinals he 
acknowledged, as a true Catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After this purification he was 
introduced to a public audience in the church of St. Peter : Urban, 
in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne ; the Greek 
monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly kissed the feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth of the holy father, who celebrated high mass 
in his presence, allowed him 4o lead the bridle of his mule, and 
treated him with a sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The enter- 
tainment of Palajologus was friendly and honourable, yet some differ- 
ence was observed between the emperors of the East and West ; 9 nor 

8 See the two first original Lives of Urban V. (in Muratori, Script, llerum Itali- 
carum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 623, 633), and the Ecclesiastical finals of Spondanus (tom. 
i. p. 573, a.d. 1369, No. 7), and ltaynaldus (Fleury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Yet, from some variations, I suspect the papal writers of slightly magnifying 
the genuflexions of Palaeologus. 

9 Paullo minus quain si fuisset Imperator Komanorum. Yet his title of Impuratoi 
Gnecorum was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V., p. 6231. 
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could the former be entitled to the rare privilege of chanting the 
Gospel in the rank of a deacon . 10 In favour of his proselyte, Urban 
strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king and the other powers 
of the West ; but he found them cold in the general cause, and active 
only in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the emperor was 
in an English mercenary, John I lawk wood , 11 or Acuto, who, with a 
band of adventurers, the White Brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from 
the Alps to Calabria, sold his services to the hostile states, and in- 
curred a just excommunication by shooting his arrows against the 
papal residence. A special licence was granted to negociate with the 
outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the 
enterprise : and it was for the advantage perhaps of Palaeologus to 
be disappointed T a succour that must have been costly, that could 
not be effectual, and which might have been dangerous . 12 The dis- 
consolate Greek 13 prepared for his return, but even his return was 
impeded by a most ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at Venice 
he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were 
empty, his creditors were impatient, and his person was detained as 
the best security for the payment. His eldest son Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust every re- 
source, and even by stripping the churches, to extricate his father 
from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth was insensible 
of the disgrace, and secretly pleased with the captivity of the emperor: 
the state was poor, the clergy was obstinate ; nor could some reli- 
gious scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and 
delay. Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved by the piety of 
his brother Manuel, w ho instantly sold or mortgaged all that he pos- 


10 It was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them only on Christmas- 
day. On all other festivals these Imperial deacons were content to serve the pope, as 
he Baid mass, with the book and the corporal. Yet the nbbe de Sade generously thinks 
that the merits of Charles IY. might have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(a.d. 13G8, November 1), to the whole privilege. He seems to affix a just value on 
the privilege and the man (Vie de P<$trarque, tom. iii. p. 735). 

11 Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in bosco (Matteo 
[Filippo] Villani, 1. xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 740) suggests the English 
word Hawkwood , the true name of our adventurous countryman (Thomas Walsingham, 
Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores Camdeui, p. 1S4). After two-and-twenty victories 
and one defeat, he died, in 1894, general of the Florentines, and was buried with such 
honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, 
tom. xii. p. 212-371). 

18 This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from France into Italy 
after the peace of Bretigny in 1300. Yet the exclamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. 
xii. p. 197) is rather truo than civU. “ Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere 
if calpostrata 1’ Italia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dali* 
** Inghliterra nuovi cam a finire di divorarla.'* 

** Chaloocondyles, 1. i. p. 25, 20 [p. 50, sq ed. Bonn]. The Greek supposes his 
journey to the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the sUence of the 
national historians. Nor am 1 much more incliuod to beliove that Paleeologua de- 
parted from Italy, valde bene consolatus et con tent us (Yit. Urban V. p. 623). 

o2 
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sessed, embarked for Venice, relieved his father, and pledged hia 
own freedom to be responsible for the debt. On his return to Con- 
His return stantinople the parent and king distinguished nis two sons 
auop!f an * with suitable rewards ; but the faith and manners of the 
A.n. 13T0. slothful Palteologus had not been improved by his Roman 
uilgrimage ; and his apostacy or conversion, devoid of any spiritual 
or temporal effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks and 
Latins . 14 

Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, his son and successor 
, , Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again 

Visit of the ’ # ’ to . ’ © 

emperor visited the countries of the West. In a preceding chapter I 
nave related his treaty with Imjazet, the violation ot that 
treaty, the siege or blockade of Constantinople, and fhe French succour 
under the command of the gallant Boucicault. I:> By his ambassadors 
Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the 
presence of a distressed monarch would draw tears and supplies from 
the hardest barbarians , 16 and the marshal who advised the journey 
prepared the reception of the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was safe and 
open : Italy received him as the first, or at least as the second, of the 
Christian princes ; Manuel was pitied as the champion and confessor 
of the faith, and the dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity from 
sinking into contempt. From Venice he proceeded to Padua and 
Pavia ; and even the Duke of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave 
to the court him safe and honourable conduct to the verge of his do- 
A.D. r uoo| minions . 17 On the confines of France 18 the royal officers 
June 3 ; undertook the care of his person, journey, and expenses ; and 
two thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on horseback, came 
forth to meet him as far as Charcnton, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. At the gates of Paris he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament ; and Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes and 
nobles, welcomed his brother with a cordial embrace. The successor 

14 His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25, 137.') (Ducange, Fain. 
Byzant. p. 241), leaves some intermediate itra for the conspiracy and punishment of 
Andronicus. 

15 Memoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 35, 36. 

16 His journey into the west of Europe is slightly, aud I believe reluctantly, notice*! 
by Chaleocondyles (1. ii. p. 44-50 [p. 84-97, ed. Bonn]) aud Ducus (e. 14). 

17 Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xii. p. 406. John (laleazzo was the first and moat 
powerful duko of Milan. His connection with Bajazet is attested by Froissard, aud 
he contributed to save and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

18 For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see Spondanus *(Annal. Eccles. tom. i. p. 
676, 677, a.d. 14o0, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal dee Ursins, and the monk of St, 
Denys; and Villaret (Hist, de France, tom. xii. p. 331-334), who quotes nobody, 
aocording to the last fashion of the French writers. 
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of Constantine was clothed in a robe of white silk and mounted on a 
milk-white steed, a circumstance, in the. French ceremonial, of singular 
importance : the white colour is considered as the symbol of sove- 
reignty ; and in a late visit the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced to content himself 
with a black courser. Manuel was lodged in the Louvre : a succes- 
sion of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the chase, 
were ingeniously varied by the politeness of the French to display their 
magnificence and amuse his grief ; he was indulged in the liberty of 
his chapel, and the doctors of the Sorbonuc were astonished, and 
possibly scandalised, by the language, the rites, and the vestments of 
his Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the state of the kingdom 
must teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. The unfortu- 
nate Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, continually 
relapsed into furious or stupid insanity ; the reins of government were 
alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of Orleans and 
Burgundy, whose factious competition prepared the miseries of civil 
war. The former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and love : the 
latter was the father of John count of Nevers, who had so lately been 
ransomed from Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless son was ardent 
to revenge his defeat, the more prudent Burgundy was content with 
the cost and peril of the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience of the 

J , 1 . . Y t 1 , of England, 

r rench, he resolved on a visit to the adjacent island. In his a.i>. hoo, 
progress from Dover he was entertained at Canterbury with 
due reverence by the prior and monks of St Austin, and, on Black 
heath, king Henry the Fourth, with the English court, saluted the 
Greek hero (I copy our old historian), who, during many days, was 
lodged and treated in London as emperor of the East . 19 But the 
state of England was still more adverse to the design of the holy w'ar 
In the same year the hereditary sovereign had been deposed and 
murdered : the reigning prince was a successful usurper, whose 
ambition was punished by jealousy and remorse ; nor could Henry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from the defence of a throne 
incessantly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he praised, 
he feasted, the emperor of Constantinople ; but if the English monarch 

19 A short note of Manuel in England is extracted by Dr. Hody from a MS. at 
I.ambeth (de Graecis illustribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, diu variisque et horrendis 
Paganorum insultibus coarctatus, ut pro eisdein resisteutiam triumphalem perqui- 
reret, Anglorum Regem visitare decrevit, &c. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 364) [cum] 
nobili apparath .... suscepit (ut decuit) tantum Heroa, duxitque Londonias, et per 
multos dies exhibuit gloriose, pro expensis hospitii sui solvons, et eum respiciens 
[dignisj tanto fastigio donativis. He repeats the same in bis Upodigma NeuBtriv 
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assumed the cross, it was only to appease his people, and perhaps his 
conscience, by the merit or semblance of this pious intention . 20 
Satisfied, however, with gifts and honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; 
i return an( ^’ a ^ ter a residence of two years in the West, shaped his 
to Greece, course through Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and 
A D ' patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment of his ruin 
or deliverance. Yet he had escaped the ignominious necessity of 
offering his religion to public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism : the kings, the nations, the univer- 
sities of Europe, were divided in their obedience between the popes of 
Rome and Avignon ; and the emperor, anxious to conciliate the friend- 
ship of both parties, abstained from any correspondence with the 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with the year 
of the jubilee ; but he passed through Italy without desiring or 
deserving the plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt or penance 
of the sins of the faithful. The Roman pope was offended by this 
neglect, accused him of irreverence to an image of Christ, and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon the obstinate 
schismatic . 21 

During the period of the crusades the Greeks beheld with astonish- 
n reek know ment an( ^ terror ^ ie perpetual stream of emigration that 
ledge and de- flowed, and continued to flow, from the unknown climates 
of the West. The visits of their last emperors removed 
the veil of separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the powerful 
nations of Europe, whom they no longer presumed to brand with the 
name of barbarians. The observations of Manuel and his more 
inquisitive followers have been preserved by a Byzantine historian of 
the times : 22 his scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge ; and it 
may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the rude 
pictures of Germany, France, and England, whose ancient and modern 
of Germany- Sta * e are 80 f aTni li ar t° OUT minds. I. GERMANY (says tile 
Greek Chalcocondyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to 
the Ocean, and it stretches (a strange geography) from Prague, in 


90 Shakespeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with that prince’s vow of a 
crusade, and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem. 

** This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica, a.d. 1391-1478, published by 
Martin Crusius (Turco-Graecia, p. 1-43). The image of Christ, which the Greek em- 
peror refused to worship, was probably a work of sculpture. 

22 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcocondyles ends with the winter 
of 1463, and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark that he laid down his pen in the 
same year. We know that he was an Athenian, and that some contemporaries of the 
same name contributed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. But in his 
numerous digressions the modest historian has never introduced himself; and his 
editor Leunclavivs. m well as Fabricius (Biblioth. Grace, tom. vi. p. 474), seems igno- 
rant of his life and character. For his descriptions of Germany, France, *and England, 
see 1. ii. p. 36, 37, 44-50 [p. 70-72, 85-96, ed. Bonn], 
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Bohemia, to the ;’yer Tartessus and the Pyrensean mountains . 23 The 
soil, except in figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salu- 
brious, the bodies of the natives are robust and healthy, and these 
cold regions are seldom visited with the calamities of pestilence or 
earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the 
most numerous of nations : they are brave and patient, and, were 
they united under a single head, their force would be irresistible. By 
the gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Roman emperor ; 24 nor is any people more devoutly attached to the 
faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest part of the 
country is divided among the princes and prelates ; but Strasburg, 
Cologne, Hamburg, and more than two hundred free cities, are 
governed by sage and equal laws, according to the will and for the 
advantage of the whole community. The use of duels, or single 
combats on foot, prevails among them in peace and war ; their industry 
excels in all the mechanic arts ; and the Germans may boast of the 
invention of gunpowder and cannon, which is now diffused 
over the greatest part of the world. II. The kingdom of 
France is spread above fifteen or twenty days’ journey from Germany 
to Spain, and from the Alps to the British Ocean, containing many 
flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the scat of the king, which 
surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes and lords 
alternately wait in his palace and acknowledge him as their sovereign : 
the most powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom 
the latter possesses the wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our own and the more 
remote seas. The French are an ancient and opulent people, and 
their language and manners, though somewhat different, arc not 
dissimilar from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial dignity 
of Charlemagne, of their victories over the Saracens, and of the 
exploits of their heroes Oliver and Rowland , 25 they esteem themselves 
the first of the western nations ; but this foolish arrogance has been 
recently humbled by the unfortunate events of their wars against the 

23 I shall not animadvert on the geographic al errors of Chaleocondyles. In this 
instance .he perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33), whose text may- 
be explained (Herodote de Larcher, tom. ii. p. ‘319, 220), or whose ignorance may 
be excused. Had these modern Greeks never read Strabo, or any of their lesser 
geographers? 

3 * A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome survived, would have scorned to dignify 
the German *P*j£ with the titles of Ba or Avrtt^dir^ 'Vuptttw, but all pride wag 
extinct in the bosom of Chaleocondyles, and he describes the Byzantine prince and his 
subject by the proper, though humble, names of "EAXuvi? and Ba<oXtvs *E xxrvwv. 

“ Most of the old romances were translated in the xivth century into French prose, 
and soon became the favourite amusement of the knights and ladies in the court of 
Charles VI. If a Greek believed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, he may Burely 
be excused, since the monks of St. Denys, the national historians, have inserted the 
fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of France, 
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English, the inhabitants of the British island. III. Britain, in the 
ocean and opposite to the shores of Flanders, may be Con- 
or England. g * l( j ere( j e j^ er as one or as three islands; but the whole is 

united by a common interest, by the same manners, and by a similar 
government. The measure of its circumference is five thousand 
stadia : the land is overspread with towns and villages ; though 
destitute of wine, and not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat 
and barley, in honey and wool, and much cloth is manufactured by 
the inhabitants. In populousness and power, in riches and luxury, 
London , 26 the metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence over 
all the cities of the West. It is situate on the Thames, a bread and 
rapid river, which at the distance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic 
Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe entrance 
and departure to the vessels of commerce. The king is the head of a 
powerful and turbulent aristocracy : his principal vassals hold their 
estates by a free and unalterable tenure, and the laws define the limits 
of his authority and their obedience. The kingdom has been often 
afflicted by foreign conquest and domestic sedition ; but the natives 
are bold and hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. The 
form of their shields or targets is derived from the Italians, that of 
their swords from the Greeks; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the English. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent : in the habits of domestic life 
they are not easily distinguished from their neighbours of France ; 
but the most singular circumstance of their manners is their disregard 
of conjugal honour and of female chastity. In their mutual visits, as 
the first act of hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the embraces of 
their wives and daughters : among friends they are lent and borrowed 
without shame ; nor are the islanders offended at this strange com- 
merce and its inevitable consequences . 27 Informed as we are of the 

20 A ovhpuv 3s « 9ToXt; ^wu/ait n vrpoi^overa roov iv ry vnau ravrn vratrujv vrokiav, o\€<u rt xtu 

aXkti ivhoLifAovla. ovhifAiut ru>v vrgos itroripoiv Xuvro/ut**) [1. ii. p. 93, ed. Bonn]. Even Bince 
the time of Fitzstephen (the xiith century), London appears to have maintained this 
pre-eminence of wealth and magnitude; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept 
pace with the general improvement of EuVope. 

87 If the double sense of the verb (osculor, and in utero gero) be equivocal, the 
context and pious horror of Chalcocondyles can leave no doubt of his meaning and 
mistake (p. 49 [p. 93, ed. Bonn]). 14 


* I can discover no “ pious horror *’ in 
the plain manner in which Chalcocondyles 
relates this strange usage. He says, obll 
mttr%v9riv vovrtt \avro7g xv'urOat rag ri 

yvvalxag avruv xa) rag Suyarigag’, yet these 
are expressions beyond what would be 
used if the ambiguous word xv'urGm were 
taken in its more innocent sense. Nor 
Can the phrase va^l^ovrai rag tat/ra/v yvvai- 


xag iv roTg ir irvibuot; well bear a less coarse 
interpretation. Gibbon is probably right 
as to the origin of this extraordinary mis- 
take. — M. It may be observed, however, 
that this notion of the unchastity of the 
English seems to have been prevalent 
among the Greeks, as it i^ likewise re- 
corded by Phranza, l'r. iii. c. 2, p. 218j 
ed. Bonn. — S. 
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eustoms of old England, and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we 
may smile at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, whc 
must have confounded a modest salute 28 with a criminal embrace. 
But his credulity and injustice may teach an important lesson, to 
distrust the accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend 
our belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man . 29 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, Manuel reigned many 
years in prosperity and peace. As long as the sons of Ba- indifference 
jazet solicited his friendship and spared his dominions, he 
was satisfied with the national religion ; and his leisure was Lhe 
employed in composing twenty theological dialogues for its 1402 im - 
defence. The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the 
council of Constance 30 announces the restoration of the Turkish 
power, as well as of the Latin church : the conquest of the sultans, 
Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican ; and 
the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce in the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the Fifth 
ascended without a rival the chair of St. Peter, a friendly intercourse 
of letters and embassies was revived between the East and n is n o g o- 
West. Ambition on one side, and distress on the other, Clatl ™£; 
dictated the same decent language of charity and peace : H17 ' 1425 ' 

the artful Greek expressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesses ; and the Roman, not less artful, despatched the daughter 
of the marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to 
soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet under 
this mask of zeal a discerning eye will perceive that all was hollow 
and insincere in the court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the emperor advanced or 
retreated ; alternately instructed and disavowed his ministers ; and 
escaped from an importunate pressure by urging the duty of inquiry, 
the obligation of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
arms were at the gates of his capital. From a review of the public 


5,8 Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a pretty passage on the English fashion 
of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, from whence, however, he draws 
no scandalous inferences. 

89 Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives among the old 
Britons, as it is supposed by Caesar [Bell. Gall. 1. v. c. 14] and Dion (Dion Cassius, 
1. lxii. tom. ii. [c. 6] p. 1007), with Keimar’s judicious annotation. The Arreoy of 
Otaheite, so certain at fiiftt, is become less visible and scandalous in proportion as wc 
have studied the manners of that gentle and amorous people. 

* See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 576; and, for the ecclesi- 
astical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanus, the Bibliotheque of Dupin, 
tom. xii. and xxist and xxiid volumes of the History, or rather the Continuation, of 
Fhjury. 
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transactions it wul appear that the Greeks insisted on three succes- 
sive measures, a succour, a council, and a final reunion, while the 
Latins eluded the second, and only promised the first as a conse- 
Hia private quential and voluntary reward of the third. But we have 
motives. an opportunity of unfolding the most secret intentions of 
Manuel, as he explained them in a private conversation without 
artifice or disguise. In his declining age the emperor had associated 
John Palseologus, the second of the name, and the eldest of his sons, 
on whom he devolved the greatest part of the authority and weight 
of government. One day, in the presence only of the historian 
Phranza , 31 his favourite chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true principle of his negociations with the pope . 32 
“ Our last resource,” said Manuel, “ against the Turks is their fear 
“ of our union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the West, 
“ who may arm for our relief and for their destruction. As often as 
“ you are threatened by the miscreants, present this danger before 
“ their eyes. Propose a council ; consult on the means ; but ever delay 
“ and avoid the convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend either 
“ to our spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins are proud ; 
“ the Greeks are obstinate ; neither party will recede or retract ; and 
“ the attempt of a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate the 
“ churches, and leave us, without hope or defence, at the mercy of 
“ the barbarians.” Impatient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth 
arose from his seat and departed in silence ; and the wise monarch 
(continues Phranza), casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his dis- 
course : “ My son deems himself a great and heroic prince ; but, 
“ alas ! our miserable age does not afford scope for heroism or great- 
“ ness. His daring spirit might have suited the happier times of our 
“ ancestors ; but the present state requires not an emperor, but a 
“ cautious steward of the last relics of our fortunes. Well do I 
“ remember the lofty expectations which he built on our alliance 


31 From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was employed in the service 
of the state and palace; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40) has collected his 
life from his own writings. He was no more than four-and-twenty years of age at 
the death of Manuel, who recommended him in the strongest terms to his successor: 
Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui ministravit mihi fideliter et dili- 
genter (Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 1 [p. 125, ed. Bonn], Yet the emperor John was cold, and 
he preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesus. 

3a See Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 13 [p. 178, ed. Bonn]. While so many manuscripts of the 
Greek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c., it is a 
matter of shame and reproach that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or 
abstract, of James Pontanus (ad calcem Theophylact. Simocattce: Ingolstadt, 1604), 
so deficient in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Biblioth. GraecAom. vi. p. 615-620). a 


a The Greek text of Phranzes was edited been re-edited by Bekker for *the new edi* 
by F. C. Alter, Vindobon®, 1796. It has tion of the Byzantines. Bonn, 1838.— M. 
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“ with Mustapha ; and much do I fear that his rash courage will 
“ urge the ruin of our house, and that even religion may precipitate 
“ our downfal.” Yet the experience and authority of Manuel pre- 
served the peace and eluded the council ; till, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and in the habit of a monk, he terminated 

; ,. His death. 

his career, dividing his precious moveables among his 
children and the poor, his physicians and his favourite servants. Of 
his six sons , 33 Andronicus the Second was invested with the princi- 
pality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after the sale of that 
city to the Venetians and its final conquest by the Turks. Some 
fortunate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the 
empire ; and in his more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the 
narrow isthmus of six miles 34 with a stone wall and one hundred and 
fifty -three towers. The wall was overthrown by the first blast of the 
Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have been sufficient for the 
four younger brothers, Theodore and Constantine, Demetrius and 
Thomas ; but they wasted in domestic contests the remains of their 
strength ; and the least successful of the rivals were reduced to a life 
of dependence in the Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palseologus the Second, 
w T as acknowledged, after his fathers death, as the sole „ , , 
emperor of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to re- Jojuiiwro- 
pudiate his wife, and to contract a new marriage with the ad. 

1 7 ° 1425-1437. 

princess of Trebizond : beauty was in his eyes the first 
qualification of an empress ; and the clergy had yielded to his firm 
assurance, that, unless he might be indulged in a divorce, he would 
retire to a cloister and leave tlic throne to his brother Constantine. 
The first, and in truth the only victory of Palaeologus, was over a 
Jew , 35 whom, after a long and learned dispute, he converted to the 
Christian faith ; and this momentous conquest is carefully recorded 
in the history of the times. But he soon resumed the design of 
uniting the East and W est ; and, regardless of his father’s advice, 
listened, as it should seem with sincerity, to the proposal of meeting 
the pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. This dangerous 
project was encouraged by Martin the Fifth, and coldly entertained 

13 See Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 243-248. 

34 The exact measure of the Hexamilion, from sea to sea, was 3800 orgyicr, or toises, 
of Bix Greek feet (Phranzes, 1. i. c. 35 [p. 108, ed. Bonn]), which would produce a 
Greek mile still smaller than that of G60 French toises, which is assigned by D’An- 
ville as still in use in Turkey. Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of 
the isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

85 The first, objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ: if it were voluntary, 
Christ was a syicide: which the emperor parries with a mystery. They then dispute 
on the conception of the Virgin, the sense of the prophecies, &c. (Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 12, 
s whole chapter.) 
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by his successor Eugenius, till, after a tedious negociation, the 
emperor received a summons from a Latin assembly of a new cna- 
racter, the independent prelates of Basil, who styled themselves the 
representatives and judges of the Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause of 
ecclesiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy were soon 
of the Latin exposed to the tyranny of their deliverer; and his sacred 
character was invulnerable to those arms which they found 
so keen and effectual against the civil magistrate. Their great 
charter, the right of election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
trusts or commendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, and 
superseded by previous and arbitrary reservations . 30 A public auction 
was instituted in the court of Rome : the cardinals and favourites 
were enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every country might 
complain that the most important and valuable benefices were accu- 
mulated on the heads of aliens and absentees. During their residence 
at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided in the meaner passions 
of avarice 37 and luxury : they rigorously imposed on the clergy the 
tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; but they freely tolerated the im- 
punity of vice, disorder, and corruption. These manifold 

a d. ’ scandals were aggravated by the great schism of the West, 

1377-1429 . • ^ •/ o * 

which continued above fifty years. In the furious conflicts 
of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were mutually exposed ; 
and their precarious situation degraded their authority, relaxed their 
discipline, and multiplied their wants and exactions. To heal the 
Council of wounds, and restore the monarchy, of the church, the 
^d. 1409 ; synods of Pisa and Constance 38 were successively con- 
cl Co A n * tallce ’ vened ; but these great assemblies, conscious of their 
j 4i4-i4i8; strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence against two pontiffs 
whom they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
tiiey deposed, the fathers of Constance proceeded to examine the 
nature and limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor did they separate 
till they had established the authority, above the pope, of a general 

36 In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiarie of Fra Paolo (in tho ivth volume of the 
last, and best, edition of his works) the papal system is deeply studied and freely 
described. Should Rome and her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may 
still survive, a philosophical history and a salutary warning. 

37 Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of 
gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels. See the 
Chronicle of John Viliam (1. xi. c. 20, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765), 
whose brother received the account from the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or 
eight millions sterling in the xivth century is enormous, and almost incredible. 

38 A learned and liberal Protestant, M. Lenfant, has given a fair history of the 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in quarto ; but the last part h) 
the most hasty and imperfect, except in the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 
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council. It was enacted, that, for the government and reformation 
of the church, such assemblies should be held at regular intervals ; 
and that each synod, before its dissolution, should appoint the time 
and place of the subsequent meeting. By the influence of the court 
of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but the 
bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of Basil 39 had ofBaail 
almost been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the 143 A 1 ^* 44 ' 3 
Fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted the 
fathers to hasten the promulgation of their first decree, that the 
representatives of the church-militant on earth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Christians, without excepting 
the pope ; and that a general council could not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free deliberation and consent. 
On the notice that Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that purpose, 
they ventured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to censure, the 
contumacious successor of St. Peter. After many delays, to allow 
time for repentance, they finally declared, that, unless lie Theiroi 
submitted within the term of sixty days, he was suspended 
from the exercise of all temporal and ecclesiastical authority. 

And to mark their jurisdiction over the prince as well as the priest, 
they assumed the government of Avignon, annulled the alienation of 
the sacred patrimony, and protected Rome from the imposition of 
new taxes. Their boldness was justified, not only by the general 
opinion of the clergy, but by the support and power of the first 
monarchs of Christendom : the emperor Sigismoml declared himself 
the servant and protector of the synod ; Germany and France 
adhered to their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius ; and he was driven from the Vatican by an insurrection 
of the Roman people. Rejected at the same time by his temporal 
and spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice : by a most 
humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts, and ratified those of 
the council ; incorporated his legates and cardinals with that venerable 
body ; and seemed to resign himself to the decrees of the supreme 
legislature. Their fame pervaded the countries of the East : and it 
was in their presence that Sigismond received the ambassadors of the 
Turkish sultan , 40 who laid at his feet twelve large vases filled with 

t 39 The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil are preserved in the public 
library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, conveniently situate on the 
Khine, and guarded by thp arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459 
the university was founded by pope Pius II. (JEneas Sylvius), who had been secretary 
to the council. But what is a council, or an university, to the presses of Froben and 
the studies of Erasmus? 

40 This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzius, is related with some doubt b] 
the annalist Spondanus, a.d. 1433, No. 25, tom. i. p. 824. 
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robes of silk and pieces of gold The fathers of Basil aspired to the 
, f glory of reducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, 

with the within the pale of the church ; and their deputies invited 

Greeks * * 

a.d. the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople to unite with 
an assembly which possessed the confidence of the Western 
nations. Palaeologus was not averse to the proposal ; and his ambas- 
sadors were introduced with due honours into the Catholic senate. 
But the choice of the place appeared to be an insuperable obstacle, 
since he refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively 
required that the synod should be adjourned to some convenient city 
in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The other articles of this treaty 
were more readily stipulated : it w r as agreed to defray the travelling 
expenses of the emperor, with a train of seven hundred persons, 41 to 
remit an immediate sum of eight thousand ducats 42 for the accommo- 
dation of the Greek clergy ; and in his absence to grant a supply of 
ten thousand ducats, with three hundred archers and some galleys, 
for the protection of Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced 
the funds for the preliminary expenses ; and the embarkation was 
prepared at Marseilles with some difficulty and delay. 

In his distress the friendship of Palaeologus was disputed by the 
John pa ecclesiastical powers of the West; but the dexterous 
embarks in ac ^ v *ty °f a monarch prevailed over the slow debates and 
the jxjpe a inflexible temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil 
5^1437, continually tended to circumscribe the despotism of the 
pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual tribunal in the 
church. Eugenius was impatient of the yoke ; and the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for translating a rebellious 
synod from the Rhine to the Po. The independence of the fathers 
was lost if they passed the Alps : Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, were described at Constantinople as situate 
far beyond the Pillars of Hercules ; 43 the emperor and his clergy 
w r ere apprehensive of the dangers of a long navigation ; they were 

41 Syropulus, p. 19. In this list the Greeks appear to have exceeded the real 
numbers of the clergy and laity which afterwards attended the emperor and patriarch, 
but which are not clearly specified by the great ecclesiarcli. The 75,000 florins 
which they asked in this negociation of the pope (p. 9) were more than they could 
hope or want. 

42 I use indifferently the words ducat and florin, which derive their names, the former 
from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of Florence . These gold pieces, 
the first that were coined in Italy, perhaps in tho Latin world, may be compared in 
weight and value to one-third of the English guinea. 

43 At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes we read a long Greek epistle or 
declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises tho emperor to prefer Eugenius and 
Italy. He treats with contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the barbarians of 
Gaul and Germany, who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond the 
Alps; el aiQAtot (says he) tri xa) r«v /xira irev ffvveiov tjj» ruv *H laxXu&v trrfavv itcti rqggfc 
r i ItiZovri. Was Constantinople unprovided with a map? 
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offended by an haughty declaration, that, after suppressing the new 
heresy of the Bohemians, the council would soon eradicate the old 
heresy of the Greeks . 44 On the side of Eugenius al. was smootn, 
and yielding, and respectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch 
to heal by his presence the schism of the Latin, as well as of the 
Eastern, church. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, was pro- 
posed for their amicable interview : and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree was procured, which trans- 
ferred the synod, with its own consent, to that Italian city. Nine 
galleys were equipped for this service at Venice and in the isle of 
Candia ; their diligence anticipated the slower vessels of Basil : the 
Roman admiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy ; 45 and 
these priestly squadrons might have encountered each other in the 
same seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly contended for the 
pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by the importunity of the factions, 
who were ready to fight for the possession of his person, Palaeologus 
hesitated before he left his palace and country on a perilous experi- 
ment. His fatiier’s advice still dwelt on his memory ; and reason 
must suggest, that, since the Latins were divided among themselves, 
they could never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the 
unseasonable adventure ; his advice was impartial, since he adhered 
to the council ; and it was enforced by the strange belief that the 
German Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir and successor in the 
empire of the West . 46 Even the Turkish sultan was a counsellor 
whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was dangerous to 
offend. Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but he was appre- 
hensive of the union, of the Christians. From his own treasures he 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court ; yet he declared 
with seeming magnanimity that Constantinople should be secure and 
inviolate in the absence of her sovereign . 47 The resolution of 
Paheologus was decided by the most splendid gifts and the most 
specious promises : he wished to escape for a while from a scene of 

44 Syropulus (p. 20-31) attests Lis own indignation, and that of his countrymen; 
and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could neither deny nor alter 
mi act of the council. 

44 Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and admiral, expressly declared, on 

rov llavra 7vu <roXt/u.rttr*i o<rov a* tvpn rot xetngyx rtts 2vvo$ou f xot) u xarxbvat j, 

xai u<pot»4<r*i. The naval orders of the synod were loss peremptory, and, till the hostile 
squadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

46 Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palaeologus (p. 36), and the last advice of 
Sigismond (p. 57). At Corfu the Greek emperor was informed of his friend’s death; 
had he known it sooner, te would have returned homo (p. 79). 

47 Phranzes himself, though from different motives, was of the advice of Amurath 
(1. ii. c. 13). Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si tantas offensiones et detri- 
menta paritura erat. This Turkish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus 
tp. 58); and Amurath kept his word. lie might threaten (p. 125, 219), but he never 
attacked, the city. 
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danger and distress ; and after dismissing with an ambiguous answer 
the messengers of the council, he declared his intention of embarking 
in the Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was more 
susceptible of fear than of hope ; he trembled at the perils of the sea, 
and expressed his apprehension that his feeble voice, with thirty 
perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would be oppressed in a foreign 
land by the power and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to 
the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance that he would be 
heard as the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of learning 
from his brother of the West to deliver the church from the yoke of 
kings . 48 The flve crossbearers , or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person ; and one of these, the great ecclesiarch 
or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus , 49 has composed a x free and curious 
history 50 of the false union . 51 Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed 
the summons of the emperor and the patriarch, submission was the 
first duty, and patience the most useful virtue. In a chosen list oi 
twenty bishops we discover the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and 
Cyzicus, Nice and Nicoinedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the 
personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of 
their learning and eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal rank. 
Some monks and philosophers were named to display the science and 
sanctity of the Greek church; and the service of the choir was per- 
formed by a select band of singers and musicians. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their genuine or 
fictitious deputies ; the primate of Russia represented a national 
church, and the Greeks might contend with the Latins in the extent 
of their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. Sophia were 
exposed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch might officiate 
with becoming splendour : whatever gold the emperor could procure 


48 The reader will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted these hopes to 
his favourites : rotxvTnv TT^n^oipoplav <r%rnrttv wkvnfy xu.) 'hict rov Uavra Uotppu iktuhoua-ott 
r>ji> ixxXtja-ixv aTo 7/ii ccnorihiffni alirov "houXilat Tagx rou fixtnkiv; (p. 92 ). Yet it Would 
have been difficult for him to have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

49 The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin calendar. In modern 
Greek, wouXo;, as a diminutive, is added to the end of words: nor can any reasoning of 
Creygkton, the editor, excuse his changing into $/wropulus (Sguros, fuscus) the 
Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name is subscribed with his own hand in the 
acts of the council of Florence. Why might not the author be of Syrian extraction? 

40 From the conclusion of the history I should fix the date to the year 1444, four 
years after the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated his office (sectio xii, 
p. 330-350). His passions were cooled by time and retirement; and, although 
Syropulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

,l Vera historia unionis non vcrce inter Grcecos et Latinos (ILya: Comitis, 1GG0, in folio) 
was first published with a loose and florid version, by Robert Creyghton, chaplain 
to Charles II. in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, fo* 
the beginning of the original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with the best oi 
the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his style; but he hi 
excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils. 
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was expended in the massy ornaments of his bed and chariot ; 52 ana 
while they affected to maintain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, 
they quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand ducats, the first 
alms of the Roman pontiff. After the necessary preparations, John 
Palseologus, with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother 
Demetrius and the most respectable persons of the church and state, 
embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered through 
the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and 
the Adriatic Gulf/’ 3 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy-seven days, 
this religious squadron cast anchor before Venice; and 1Ustriuni 
their reception proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that p^i^ntry 
powerful republic. In the command of the world the a.». ms/ 

1 1 y . 

modest Augustus had never claimed such honours from his 
subjects as were paid to his feeble successor by an independent state. 
Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in the 
Greek style, the adoration , of the doge and senators. 54 They sailed 
in the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by twelve stately galleys : 
the sea was overspread with innumerable gondolas of pomp and 
pleasure ; the air resounded with music and acclamations ; the 
mariners, and even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold ; and in 
all the emblems and pageants the Roman eagles were blended with 
the lions of St. Mark. The triumphal procession, ascending the 
great canal, passed under the bridge of the Rialto ; and the Eastern 
strangers gazed w ith admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city that seems to float on the bosom of the weaves/’ 5 
They sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with which it had been 
decorated after the sack of Constantinople. After an hospitable 
entertainment of fifteen days, Palaeologus pursued his journey by 
land and water from Venice to Ferrara ; and on this occasion the 
pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to indulge the ancient 


M Syropulus (p. 65) simply expresses his intention W oZru i» 'irukoig piyut 

frctfft'ktv; <r«.p' lx.uvaiv vopifyiro ; and the Latin of Creyghton may afford a specimen of 
his florid paraphrase. Ut pompa circumductua noster Imperator ltaliae populis 
aliquis deauratus Jupitor crederetur, aut Croesus ex opulenta Lydia. 

Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will observe that 
the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrara is contained 
in the ivth section (p. G7-I00), and that the historian has the uncommon talent of 
placing each scene before the reader’s eye. 

64 At the time of the synod Phranzes was in Peloponnesus : but lie received from 
the despot Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable reception of the emperor 
and patriarch both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux .... sedentern Imperatorem advrat ), 
which are more slightly mentioned by the Latins (1. ii. c. 14, 15, 16). 

* Th© astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador (Me'moires de 
Philippe de Comyies, 1. vii. c. 18) at the sight of Venice, abundantly proves that in the 
xvth century it was the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. For the Bpoils 
of Constantinople at Venice see Syropulus (p. 87). 

vin. sr 
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dignity of the emperor of the East, lie made his entry on a black 
h<t0 Ferrarar horse ; but a milk-white steed, whose trappings were eni- 
Feb. 28. broidered with golden eagles, was led before him ; and the 
canopy was borne over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or 
kinsmen of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign more 
powerful than himself . 56 Palaeologus did not alight till he reached 
the bottom of the staircase : the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartment ; refused his proffered genuflexion ; and, after a paternal 
embrace, conducted the emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley till a ceremony, almost 
equal, had been stipulated between the bishops of Rome and Con- 
stantinople. The latter was saluted by his brother with a kiss of 
union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit 
to kiss the feet of the Western primate. On the opening of the 
synod, the place of honour in the centre was claimed by the temporal 
and ecclesiastical chiefs ; and it was only by alleging that his pre- 
decessors had not assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon that 
Eugenius could evade the ancient precedents of Constantine and 
Marcian. After much debate it was agreed that the right and left 
sides of the church should be occupied by the two nations; that the 
solitary chair of St. Peter should be raised the lirst of the Latin line , 
and that the throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant scat ot 
the emperor of the West .*' 7 

But as soon as festivity and form had given place to a more 
serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their journey, with 
themselves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his 

Council of . . . 1 1 1 

the Greeks emissaries had painted linn m a prosperous state, at the 

iuid Latins iir»i . A i i 1 . 

at Ferrara head ot the princes and prelates ot Europe, obedient at his 
a‘d. 1433 , ’ voice to believe and to arm. The thin appearance of the 
aak 1439, universal synod of Ferrara betrayed his weakness ; and the 
July8 ' Latins opened the first session with only five archbishops, 
eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part of whom were the 
subjects or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the duke of 
Burgundy, none of the potentates of the West condescended to appear 
in person, or by their ambassadors ; nor was it possible to suppress 

u Nicholas III. of Este reignod forty-eight years (a.d. 1393-1441), and was lord oi 
Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and Commacliio. See his Life in Muratori 
CAutichith Estense, tom. ii. p. 159-201). 

57 The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange drosses of the Greeks, 
and especially the length of their garments, their sleevtfe, and their beards ; nor was 
the emperor distinguished, except by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with 
a jewel on the top (Hody de Groecis Illustribus, p. 31). Yet another spectator cun- 
fosses that the Greek fashion was pih grave e piii degna than the Italian (Vespasiauo, 
in Vit. Eugen. IY. in Muratori, tom. xxv. p. 261). 
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the judicial acts of Basil against the dignitj and person of Eugenius, 
which were finally concluded by a new election. Under these cir- 
cumstances a truce or delay was asked and granted, till Palacologus 
could expect from the consent of the Latins some temporal reward 
for an unpopular union ; and, after the first session, the public pro- 
ceedings were adjourned above six months. The emperor, with a 
chosen band of his favourites and Janizaries , fixed his summer resi- 
dence at a pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara ; 
forgot, in the pleasures of the chase, the distress of the church and 
state ; and persisted in destroying the game, without listening to the 
just complaints of the marquis or the husbandman . 58 In the mean 
while his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries of exile 
and poverty ; for the support of each stranger a monthly allowance 
was assigned of three or four gold florins, and, although the entire 
sum did not amount to seven hundred florins, a long* arrear was 
repeatedly incurred by the indigence or jj^licy of the Roman court. 55 ’ 
They sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented 
oy a triple chain ; a passport from their superiors was required at the 
gates of Ferrara ; the government of V r enice had engaged to arrest 
and send back the fugitives, and inevitable punishment awaited them 
at Constantinople ; excommunication, fines, and a sentence, which 
did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that they should be stripped 
naked and publicly whipped . 00 It was only by the alternative of 
hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded to open the first 
conference, and they yielded with extreme reluctance to attend from 
Ferrara to Florence the rear of a flying synod. This new translation 
was urged by inevitable necessity : the city was visited by the plague ; 
the fidelity of the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary troops 
of the duke of Milan were at the gates, and, as they oeuupied Ro- 
magna, it was not without difficulty and danger that the pope, the 
emperor, and the bishops explored their way through the unfre- 
quented paths of the Apennine . 01 

58 For the emperor’s limiting see Syropulus (p. 143, 144, 191). The pope had sent 
him eleven miserable hacks; but ho bought a strong and swift horse that came from 
Russia. The name of Janizaries may surprise; but the name, rather than the institu- 
tion, had passed from the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and is often used in tin* 
last age of the empire. 

M The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that, instead of provisions, money 
should be distributed, four florins per month to the persons of honourable rank, ami 
three florins to their servants, with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty- 
five to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment 
of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us to reckon 
above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105). On tbe 20th October, 
1438, there was an arrear of four months; in April, 1439, of three; and of five and a 
ha “ in Jul y» at tbe time of the union (p. 172, 225, 271). 

Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores the imprisonment of the Greeks and 
the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 

The wars of Italy are most clearly represented m the xiiith volume of the Anna Li 

H 2 
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Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by time and policy. The 
violence of the fathers of Basil rather promoted than injured the 
cause of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred the schism, and 
disowned the election, of Felix the Fifth, who was successively a 
duke of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favourable neutrality and 
a firm attachment. The legates, with some respectable members, 
deserted to the Roman army, which insensibly rose in numbers and 
reputation ; the council of Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops 
and three hundred of the inferior clergy ; r,a while the Latins of 
Florence could produce the subscriptions of the pope himself, eight 
cardinals, two patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and 
forty-five abbots or chiefs of religious orders. ^\fter the labour of 
nine months and the debates of twenty-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the reunion of the Greeks. Four prin- 
cipal questions had been agitated between the two churches : 1. The 
use of unleavened bread in the communion of Christ's body. 2. The 
nature of purgatory. 3. The supremacy of the pope. And, 4. The 
single or double procession of the Holy Ghost. The cause of either 
nation was managed by ten theological champions : the Latins were 
supported by the inexhaustible eloquence of Cardinal Julian, and 
Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the bold and able 
leaders of the Greek forces. We may bestow some praise on the 
progress of human reason, by observing that the first of these ques- 
tions was now treated as an immaterial rite, which might innocently 
vary with the fashion of the age and country. With regard to the 
second, both parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate state 
of puigation for the venial sins of the faithful ; and whether their 
souls were purified by elemental fire w r as a doubtful point, which in a 
few years might be conveniently settled on the spot by the disputants. 
The claims of supremacy appeared of a more weighty and substantial 
kind, yet by the Orientals the Roman bishop had ever been respected 
as the first of the five patriarchs ; nor did they scruple to admit that 
his jurisdiction should be exercised agreeably to the lioly canons : 
a vague allowance, which might be defined or eluded by oecasiona. 
convenience. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
alone, or from the Father and the Son, was an article of faith which 

of Muratori. The schismatic Greek, Syr op ul us (p. 145), appears to have exaggerated 
the fear and disorder of the pope in his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is 
proved by the acts to have been somewhat more decent a*id deliberate. 

62 Syr op ulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council of Basil. 
'Che error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extravagant number could not 
be eupplied by all the ecclesiastics of every degree who were present at the council, 
nor by all the absent bishops of the West, who, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to 
its decrees. 
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had sunk much deeper into the minds of men ; and m the sessions of 
I'errara and Florence the Latin addition of filioque was subdivided 
into two questions, whether it were legal, and whether it were 
orthodox. Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast on this subject 
of my own impartial indifference : but I must think that the Greeks 
were strongly supported by the prohibition of the council of Chal- 
cedon against adding any article whatsoever to the creed of Nice, or 
rather of Constantinople . 03 In earthly affairs it is not easy to con- 
ceive how an assembly of legislators can bind their successors invested 
with powers equal to their own. Put the dictates of inspiration must 
be true and unchangeable ; nor should a private bishop or a pro- 
vincial synod have presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
Catholic church. On the substance of the doctrine the controversy 
was equal and endless ; reason is confounded by the procession of a 
deity ; the Gospel, which lay on the altar, was silent ; the various 
texts of the fathers might be corrupted by fraud or entangled by 
sophistry ; and the Greeks were ignorant of the characters and 
writings of the Latin saints . 64 Of this at least we may be sure, that 
neither side could be convinced by the arguments of their opponents. 
Prejudice may be enlightened by reason, and a superficial glance 
may be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an object 
adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and monks had been 
taught from their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words : then- 
national and personal honour depended on the repetition of the same 
sounds, and their narrow minds were hardened and inflamed by the 
acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, the pope 
and emperor were desirous of a seeming union, which could 
alone accomplish the purposes of their interview ; and the wuhThe 10 " 8 
obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the arts of e s " 
private and personal negociation. The patriarch Joseph had sunk 
under the weight of age and infirmities ; his dying voice breathed the 
counsels of charity and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and active obedience 
of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was 
prompted and recompensed by their speedy promotion to the dignity 
of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first debates, had stood forth the 


M The Greeks, who disliked tho union, were unwilling to sally from this strong 
fortress (p. 178, k93, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame of the Latins was aggra- 
vated by their producing an old MS. of the second council of Nice, with filioque in 
the Nicene creed. A palpable forgery ! (p. 1 73). 

C4 'O { iy* (said an eminent Greek) era* its veto* u<r%\6& Aetrm>vv ev 'rgofKuvv met 
iKuttityluv, ’i*u ovit yvuolTt* rtv a (Svropulua, p. 109). See the perplexity of the Greek* 
(j>. 217, 218, 252, 253, 273). 
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most strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church ; and ii 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his country/' 0 he appears 
in ecclesiastical story a rare example of a patriot who was recom- 
mended to court favour by loud opposition and well-timed compli- 
ance. With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor 
applied his arguments to the general situation and personal characters 
of the bishops, and each was successively moved by authority and 
example. Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks, their 
persons in those of the Latins ; an episcopal treasure, three robes 
and forty ducats, was soon exhausted ; 00 the hopes of their return 
still depended on the ships of Venice and the alms of Rome; and 
such was their indigence, that their arrears, the payment of a debt, 
would be accepted as a favour, and might operators a bribe/’ 7 Tin* 
danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse some prudent and 
pious dissimulation ; and it was insinuated that the obstinate heretics 
who should resist the consent of the East and West would be aban- 
doned in a hostile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman 
pontiff/ 8 In the first private assembly of the Greeks the formulary 
of union was approved by twenty-four, and rejected by twelve 
members ; but the five crossbearers of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient discipline, and 
their right of voting was transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. The will of the monarch pro- 
duced a false and servile unanimity, and no more than two patriots 
had courage to speak their own sentiments and those of their country. 
Demetrius, the emperor’s brother, retired to Venice, that he might 
not be witness of the union ; and Mark of Ephesus, mistaking perhaps 
his pride for his conscience, disclaimed all communion with the Latin 
heretics, and avowed himself the champion and confessor of the 
orthodox creed. 00 In the treaty between the two nations several 


6 " See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropulus (p. 257) who 
never dissembles the vices of Lis own party, and fairly praises the virtues of the 
Latins. 

86 Por ^ ie poverty of the Greek bishops see a remarkable passage of Ducas (c 31 
[p. 216, ed. Bonn]). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old irowna. 
&c By teaching one-and-twenty years in his monastery, Bessarion himself had 
collected forty gold florins; but of these the archbishop had expended twentv-eiehi 
p 11 "^oyage fr ° m Pelo P OIinesus > an(l the remainder at Constantinople (Syropulus, 

67 Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before they had sub 
scribed the act of union (p. 283): yet he relates some suspicious circumstances- and 
thc J r m. f y and corru P tion are positively affirmed by the historian Ducas Hoc cit 1 
I he Greeks most piteously oxpress their own fears of*exile and perpetual slavery 
^ & A i P ; 196 - ); and they were strou S 1 y moved by the emperor’s threats (p 260) 

1 had forgot another popular and orthodox protester: a favourite hound who 
usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor’s throne, but Who barked most 
furiously while the act of union was reading, without being silenced by the soothinc 
or the laslicB of the royal attendants (Syropul. p. 263, 266). ^ * • 
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forms of consent were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins 
without dishonouring the Greeks ; and they weighed the scruples of 
words and syllables till the theological balance trembled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was agreed (I must 
entreat the attention of the reader) that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, as from one principle and one sub- 
stance ; that he proceeds by the Son, being of the same nature and 
sul stance ; and that lie proceeds from the Father and the Son, by one 
spiration and production. It is less difficult to understand the articles 
of the preliminary treaty : that the pope should defray all the ex- 
penses of the Greeks in their return home ; that he should annually 
maintain two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the defence of 
Constantinople ; that all the ships which transported pilgrims to 
Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at that port ; that as often as 
they were required, the pope should furnish ten galleys for a year, or 
twenty for six months ; and that lie should powerfully solicit the 
princes of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked by the 
deposition of Eugenius at Basil, and, at Florence, by his ^ ^ 
reunion of the Greeks and Latins. In the former synod depnnwi 
(which he styled indeed an assembly of daemons) the pope a.u. h:w. 
was branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, une2t> ' 
heresy, and schism ; 70 and declared to be incorrigible in his vices, 
unworthy of any title, and incapable of holding any ecclesiastical 
office. In the latter he was revered as the true and holy vicar of 


Christ, who, after a separation of six hundred years, had 
reconciled the Catholics of the East and West in one fold, 
and under one shepherd. The act of union was subscribed 
by the pope, the emperor, and the principal members of 


Kouninn of 
the Creeks at 
Florence, 
a.d. 143H, 
July 6. 


both churches ; even by those who, like Syropulus , 71 had been 
deprived of the right of voting. Two copies might have sufficed for 
the East and West; but Eugenius was not satisfied unless four au- 
thentic and similar transcripts were signed and attested as the monu- 
ments of his victory . 72 On a memorable day, the sixth of July, the 


70 From the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori’s Collection (tom. iii. P. ii. 
tom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been decent, and even 
exemplary. His situation, exposed to the world and to his enemies, was a restraint, 
and is a pledge. 

71 Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least evil, at the 
ceremony of the union. Tie was compelled to do both; and the great ecclesiarch 
poorly excuses his submission to the emperor (p. 290-292). 

7a None of these original acts of union can at present oe produced. Of the ten MSS. 
that are preserved (five at Rome, and tho remainder at Florence, Bologfia, Venice, 
Paris, and London), nine have been examined by an accurate critic (M. de Brequigny), 
who condemns them for the variety and imperfections of the Greek signatures. Yet 
several of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, which were subscribed at Florence, 
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successors of St. Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones , the 
two nations assembled in the cathedral of Florence ; their representa- 
tives, Cardinal JuHan, and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective tongues the act of 
in ion, they mutually embraced in the name and the presence of 
their applauding brethren. The pope and his ministers then officiated 
according to the Roman liturgy ; the creed was chanted with the 
addition of filioque ; the acquiescence of the Greeks was poorly 
excused by their ignorance of the harmonious but inarticulate 
sounds ; 73 awd the more scrupulous Latins refused any public cele- 
bration of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were 
not totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty was ratified by 
their consent : it was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be 
attempted in their creed or ceremonies ; they spared and secretly 
respected the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus, and, on the 
decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his successor, except in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public and private 
rewards the liberal pontiff exceeded their hopes and his promises : 

the Greeks, with less pomp and pride, returned by the same 
toconstan- road of Ferrara and Venice; and their reception at Con- 
a">7i44o. stantinople was such as will he described in the following 
chapter. 74 The success of the first trial encouraged Eu- 
genios to repeat the same edifying scenes, and the deputies of the 
Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the 
Nestorians, and the ^Ethiopians, were successively introduced to kiss 
the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce the obedience and 
the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental embassies, unknown in 
the countries which they presumed to represent, 75 diffused over the 
West the fame of Eugenius ; and a clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland and Savoy which 
alone impeded the harmony of the Christian world. The vigour of 
opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of despair ; the council of 
Basil was silently dissolved ; and Felix, renouncing the 
ofTheKch, tiara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious hermitage 
a.d. 1449. Bjp a i]i e# 76 A general peace was secured by mutual acts 

before (26th of August, 1439) the final separation of the pope and emperor (Mdmoires 
de l’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xliii. p. 287-31 J), 

7J "Hi uiv Si u; ucYifjLoi tioKouv Quvxt (Syropul. p. 297). 

74 In their return the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the ambassadors of Eng- 
land ; and after some questions and answers these impartial strangers laughed at the 
pretended union of Florence (Syropul. p. 307). 

75 So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the Nestorians. 

Jacobites* &c., that I have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca Orientalis of 
Assemannus, a faithful slave of the Vatican. c 

78 Hipaille is situate near Thonon, in Savoy, on the southern side cf the lake of 
Geneva. It is now a Carthusian abbey; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, vol. ii 
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of oblivion and indemnity : all ideas of reformation subsided ; the 
popes continued to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; 
nor has Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested 
election . 77 

The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for their tem- 
poral, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation ; but they were g( ^ ^ 
productive of a beneficial consequence, the revival of the Greek ian- 
Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was propagated to comtau ti- 
the last nations of the West and North. In their lowest 1 J ° pl A.n. 
servitude and depression, the subjects of the Byzantine ]300 * 1453 - 
throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific language that gives a 
soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the capital, 
had been trampled under foot, the various barbarians had doubtless 
corrupted the form and substance of the national dialect ; and ample 
glossaries have been composed, to interpret a multitude of words, of 
Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin .' 8 But a purer 
idiom was spoken in the court and taught in the college, and the 
flourishing state of the language is described, and perhaps embel- 
lished, by a learned Italian , 79 who, by a long residence and noble 
marriage, 8U was naturalised at Constantinople about thirty years 
before the Turkish conquest. “The vulgar speech,” says Philcl- 
plius , 81 “has been depraved by the people, and infected by the mul- 


p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edition of liis works) has celebrated the place and the 
founder. Aeneas Sylvius, and the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere life of the 
ducal hermit; but the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily attest the popular 
opinion of his luxury. 

77 In this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I have consulted 
the original acts, which fill the xviith and xviiitli tomes of the edition of Venice, and 
are closed by the perspicuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patricius, an 
Italian of the xvth century. They are digested and abridged by Dupin (Biblioth^quo 
Eccles. tom. xii.), and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii.); and the respect of the 
Gallican church for the adverse parties confines their members to an awkward 
moderation. 

78 In the first attempt Meursius collected 3000 Gnrco -barbarous words, to which, 
in a second edition, he subjoined 1800 more; yet what plenteous gleanings did ho 
leave to Fortius, Ducange, Fabrotti, the Bollandists, &c. ! (Fabric. Biblioth. Grirc. 
tom. x. p. 101, &c.) Some Persic words may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin 
ones 'in Plutarch; and such is the inevitable effect of war and commerce; but the 
form and substance of the language were not affected by this slight alloy. 

79 The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and rapacious, has been 
diligently composed by Lancelot (Memoires de l’Acaddmio dos Inscriptions, tom. x. 
p. 691-751) and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 282-294), 
for the most part from liis own letters. His elaborate writings, and those of his con- 
temporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar epistles still describe the men and the 
times. 

80 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, and* the grand- 
daughter of AUinuel Chrysoloras. She was young, beautiful, and wealthy; and her 
Uoble family was allied to the Horias of Genoa and the emperors of Constantinople. 

11 Grffci epubus liqgua depravata nsm sjt f f . , ita locpiuntur vulgo line etiam 
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“ titude of strangers and merchants, who every day fbck to the : U ,J 
“ and mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the disciples of such a 
“ school that the Latin language received the versions of Aristotle 
“ and Plato, so obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the 
“ Greeks, who have escaped the contagion, are those whom we follow, 
u and they alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar discourse 
“ they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the 
“ historians and philosophers of Athens ; and the style of their 
“ writings is still more elaborate and correct. The persons who, by 
“ their birth and offices, are attached to the Byzantine court, are 
“ those who maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient standard of 
u elegance and purity ; and the native graces of language most con- 
“ spicuously shine among the noble matrons, who ^re excluded from 
“ all intercourse with foreigners. With foreigners do I say ? They 
“ live retired and sequestered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 
“ Seldom are they seen in the streets ; and when tliey leave theii 

houses, it is in the dusk of evening, on visits to the churches and 
“ their nearest kindred. On these occasions they are on horseback, 
“ covered with a veil, and encompassed by their parents, their hus- 
4 bands, or their servants.” 82 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent clergy was dedicated 
to the service of religion ; their monks and bishops have ever been 
distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their manners, nor were 
they diverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of 
a secular and even military life. After a large deduction for the 
time and talents that were lost in the devotion, the laziness, and the 
discord of the church and cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious 
minds would explore the sacred and profane erudition of their native 
language. The ecclesiastics presided over the education of youth : 
the schools of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till the fall 
of the empire ; and it may be affirmed that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of Constantinople 

Comparison ° p 1 

of theGreeks than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of the 
West . 83 But an important distinction has been already 

tempestate ut AristoplianeR comicus, aut Euripides tragicus, ut oratoree omnes, ut 
historiography ut philosophi .... litterati autem homines et doctius et cmendatius 
.... Nam viri aulici veterem sermonis dignitatem atque olegantiam retinebant in 
primisque ipsae nobiles mulieres; quibus cum nullum esset omnino cum viris pere- 
grinis commercium, merus ille ac purus Graccorum sermo servabatur intactua 
(Philelph. Epist. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189). He observes in another 
passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora locutione erat admodum moderate et suavi et maxime 
Atticd. 

82 Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental jealousy from the 

manners of ancient Rome. • 

83 See the state of learning in the xiiith and xivth centuries in the learned and 
judicious Mosheim (Jnstitut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434-440, 490-494). 
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noticed : the Greeks were stationary oi retrograde, while the Latins 
were advancing with a rapid and progressive motion. The nations 
were excited by the spirit of independence and emulation ; and even 
the little world of the Italian states contained more people and 
industry than the decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In 
Europe the lower ranks of society were relieved from the yoke of 
feudal servitude ; and freedom is the first step to curiosity and 
knowledge. The use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition ; the universities, from 
Bologna to Oxford , 84 were peopled with thousands of scholars ; and 
their misguided ardour might be directed to more liberal and manly 
studies. In the resurrection of science Italy was the first that cast 
away her shroud ; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and his 
example, may justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. A 
purer style of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of the writers of 
ancient Rome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, 
with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters, in 
the sack of Constantinople the French, and even the Venetians, had 
despised and destroyed the works of Lysippus and Homer ; the 
monuments of art may be annihilated by a single blow, but the im- 
mortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the pen, and 
such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch and his friends to possess 
and understand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly pressed the 
flight of the Muses : yet we may tremble at the thought that Greece 
might have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, before 
Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; that the seeds 
of science might have been scattered by the winds before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have confessed 
and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, after Revival of 
a long oblivion of many hundred years. 8 ’ Yet in that J t h a r ning^ 
country, and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted; ltRly * 
some profound scholars who, in the darker ages, were honourably 

81 At tlio end of the xvth century there existed in Europe about fifty universities, 
and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to tlio year 1300. They were 
crowded in proportion to their scarcity, Bologna contained 10,000 students, chiefly 
of *tli e civil law. In the year 1357 the number at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 
to 6000 scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 478). Yet even this 
decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of the university. 

85 Of those writers who ‘professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek learning 
in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de Gracia Illustribus, 
Linguae Gracae Litcrarumque humaniorum Instauratoribus ; Londini, 1742, in large 
octavo), and 'firabosclii (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364-377, tom. 
vii. p. 112-143). The Oxford professor is a laborious scholar, but the librarian of 
Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and national historian. 
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distinguished by their knowledge of the Greek tongue ; and national 
vanity has been loud in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. 
Without scrutinising the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and without an effect ; that it 
was easy for them to satisfy themselves and their more ignorant con- 
temporaries ; and that the idiom, which they had so marvellously 
acquired, was transcribed in few manuscripts, and was not taught in 
any university of the West. In a corner of Italy it faintly existed 
as the popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect. 80 The first 
impression of the Doric and Ionic colonies has never been completely 
erased ; the Calabrian churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in 
Mount Athos and the schools of the East. Calabria was the native 
country of Barlaam, who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
ambassador ; and Barlaam was the first who revived, beyond 
i jar bam, the Alps, the memory, or at least the writings, of Ilomer. 87 
He is described, by Petrarch and Boccace, 88 as a man of a 
diminutive stature, though truly great in the measure of learning and 
genius : of a piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful 
elocution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece had not produced 
his equal in the knowledge of history, grammar, and philosophy ; 
and his merit was celebrated in the attestations of the princes and 
doctors of Constantinople. One of these attestations is still extant ; 
and the emperor Cantacuzenc, the protector of his adversaries, is 
forced to allow that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato were familiar to that 
profound and subtle logician. 89 In the court of Avignon he formed 
an intimate connection with Petrarch, 90 the first of the Latin 
scholars ; and the desire of mutual instruction was the principle of 
studies of their literary commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with 
Petrarch; ca g er curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the 
1339-1374. Greek language, and in a hilarious struggle with the dry- 
ness and difficulty of the first rudiments he began to reach the sense, 
and to feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers whose minds were 
congenial to his own. But lie was soon deprived of the society and 
lessons of this useful assistant ; Barlaam relinquished his fruitless 


86 In Calabria qua; olim Magna Gracia dicebatur, coloniis Gracis replete, remansit 
quaedam linguae vetoris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). If it were eradicated by the llomans, 
it was revived and perpetuated by the monks of St. Basil, who possessed seven con- 
vents at Hossano alone (Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 520). 

87 Ii Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and Germans) yix, non dicam libros sed 
nomen Homori audiverunt. Perhaps in that respect the xiiith century was happy 
than the age of Charlemagne. 

88 See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, 1. t xv. c. 6. 

80 Cantacuzen. 1. ii. c. 36 [e. 39, tom. i. p. 543, ed. Bonn]. 

M For the connection of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interviews, at Avignon 
in 1339, and at Naples in 1342, see the excellent M^moireB sur la Vie de Petraixme. 
b P* 406-410; toifv, ii. p. 75-P 7 ' 
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embassy, and, on his return to Greece, lie rashly provoked the swarms 
of fanatic monks, by attempting to substitute the light of reason to 
that of their navel. After a separation of three years the two friends 
again met in the court of Naples ; but the generous pupil renounced 
the fairest occasion of improvement; and by his recommendation 
Barlaam was finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Cala- 
bria. 91 The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and friendship, his 
various correspondence and frequent journeys, the Homan laurel, and 
his elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, 
diverted him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced in life the 
attainment of the Greek language was the object of his wishes rather 
than of his hopes. When he was about fifty years of age, a Byzan- 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both tongues, presented 
him with a copy w of Homer, and the answer of Petrarch is at once 
expressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating 
the generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift more precious in his 
estimation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : — u Your present of 
“ the genuine and original text of the divine poet, the fountain of all 
“ invention, is worthy of yourself and of me ; you have fulfilled your 
“ promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your liberality is still imper- 
“ feet: with Homer you should have given me yourself; a guide who 
“ could lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to my won- 
“ dering eyes the specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But, 
“ alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; nor is it in my power to 
“ enjoy the beauty which I possess. I have seated him by the side 
“ of Plato, the prince of poets near the prince of philosophers, and I 
“ glory in the sight of my illustrious guests. Of their immortal 
“ writings, whatever had been translated into the Latin idiom 1 had 
“ already acquired ; but if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, 
“ in beholding these venerable Greeks in their proper and national 
“ habit. I am delighted with the aspect of Homer ; and as often ae 
a I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illustrious 
“ bard ! with what pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my sense 
“ of hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of one friend, 
“and in the much lamented absence of another! Nor do 1 yet 
“ despair, and the example of Cato suggests some comfort and hope, 
“ since it was in the last period of age that he attained the knovv- 
“ ledge of the Greek letters.” 92 


91 The bishopric to which Barlaam retired was the old Locri, in the middle ages 
Seta. Cyriaca, and by corruption Ilieraciimi, Geraee (Dissert. Chorographica Italiue 
medii JEvi, p. 312). The dives opum of the Norman times soon lapsed into poverty, 
since even the church was poor: yet the town still contains 3000 inhabitants (Swin- 
burne, p. 340). 

98 I will transcribe a passage from this epistle of Petrarch (Farail. ix. 2); Donas ti 
llomerum non in alieiium sermonem Yiolento alveo derivation, sed ex ipsis Grseui 
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The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch was obtained by the 
or Boccace, fortune and industry of his friend Boccace, 93 the father of 
a.d.i36o.&c. thg Tuscan prose. That popular writer, who derives liis 
reputation from the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and 
love, may aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in Italy the 
study of the Greek language. In the year one thousand three hundred 
and sixty a disciple of Barlaam, whose name was Leo or Leontius 
Pilatus, was detained in his way to Avignon by the advice and hos- 
pitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in his house, prevailed 
on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted 
his leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught that language in 
t T , the Western countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo 

Leo Pilatus, .... r 11 iij* 

tirst Greek ^ might disgust the most eager disciple: lie was clothed in 
1’iorence umi the mantle of a philosopher or a mendicant; his countenance 
a.d. ‘ ' was hideous ; his face was overshadowed with black hair ; 
his beard long and uncombed ; his deportment rustic ; his 
temper gloomy and inconstant ; nor could he grace his discourse with 
the ornaments or even the perspicuity of Latin elocution. But his 
mind was stored with a treasure of Greek learning : history and fable, 
philosophy and grammar, were alike at his command ; and he read the 
poems of Homer in the schools of Florence. It was from his explana- 
tion that Boccace composed 11 and transcribed a literal prose version of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of his friend Petrarch, 
and which, perhaps in the succeeding century, was clandestinely used 
by Laurentius Valla, the Latin interpreter. It was from his narra- 
tives that the same Boccace collected the materials for his treatise on 
the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that age, of stupendous 
erudition, and which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters 
and passages, to excite the wonder and applause of his more ignorant 
readers. 94 The first steps of learning are slow and laborious ; no 


eloquii scatebris, et qualis divino illi profluxit ingenio Sine tu& voco Homerus 

tuus apud me mutus, iramo vero ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel ad* 
spectu solo, ac sajpe ilium amplexus atque suspirans dico, 0 magne vir, &c. 

93 For* the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in ISIS, and died in 1375, 
Fabricius (Biblioth. Latin, medii Mx\, tom. i. p. 248, &c.) and Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 
83, 439-451) may be consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his novels, are 
innumerable. Yet he was ashamed to communicate that trifling, and perhaps scan- 
dalous, work to Petrarch, his respectable friend, in whose letters and memoirs he 
conspicuously appears. 

94 Boccace indulges an honest vanity : Ostentationis causft Grscca carmina adscripsi 
, . .jure utor meo; meum est hoc decus, mea gloria scilicet inter Etruscoa Gracci# 

nti carininibus. Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Pilatum, &c. (de Genealogi& Deorurn, 
1. xv. c. 7, a work which, though now forgotten, has run through thirteen or fourteea 
editions). 


This translation of Homer was by Pilatus, not by Biccoccio. Sef Hal lam. Hist 
of Lit. vcl. i. p. 13*2.— M. 
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more than ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated in all Italy, 
and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a single name 
to this studious catalogue. But their numbers would have multiplied, 
their progress would have been accelerated, if the inconstant Leo, at 
the end of three years, had not relinquished an honourable and bene- 
ficial station. In his passage Petrarch entertained him at Padua a 
short time : he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the 
gloomy and unsocial temper of the man. Discontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while absent 
persons and objects were dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a 
Thessalian, in Greece a native of Calabria ; in the company of the 
Latins he disdained their language, religion, and manners : no sooner 
was he landed at Constantinople than he again sighed for the wealth 
of Venice and the elegance of Florence. Ilis Italian friends were 
deaf to his importunity: lie depended on their curiosity and indul- 
gence, and embarked on a second voyage ; but on his entrance into 
the Adriatic the ship was assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate 
teacher, who like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropped a tear on 
his disaster; but he was most anxious to learn whether some copy of 
Euripides or Sophocles might not be saved from the hands of the 
mariners. 9 '' 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch had 
encouraged and Boceace had planted, soon withered and Foundation 
expired. The succeeding generation was content for a hmguap'Vi'" 
while with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it Kuef 
before the end of the fourteenth century that a new and (Jhr ^^ ras ’ 
perpetual flame was rekindled in Italy . 90 Previous to his 
own journey, the emperor Manuel despatched his envojs and 
orators to implore the compassion of the Western princes. Of these 
envoys the most conspicuous, or the most learned, was Manuel Clirj - 
soloras , 97 of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are supposed to 
have migrated with the great Constantine. After visiting the courts 
of France and England, where he obtained some contributions and 

95 Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by llody (p. - 11) and tbo 
al>b<$ de Sade (Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. G25-G34, 670-G73), who luis very happily 
caught the lively and dramatic manner of his original. 

90 Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, &c., 
for affirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy post septimjentos annos ; as if, 
says he, they had flourished till the end of the viith century. These writers most 
probably reckoned from the last period of the exarchate; and the presence of the 
Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, in some 
degree, the use of their native tongue. 

** See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 12-54) and Tira- 
boschi (tom. tii. p. 113*118). The precise date of his ariival floats between the ycais 
l 'do and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. 
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more promises, the envoy was invited to assume the office of a pro- 
fessor ; and Florence had again the honour of this second inflation. 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek but of the Latin tongue, 
Chrysoloras deserved the stipend and surpassed the expectation of the 
republic. His school was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every 
rank and age ; and one of these, in a general history, has described 
his motives and his success. “At that time,” says Leonard Aretin , 98 
“ I was a student of the civil law ; but my soul was inflamed with the 
“ love of letters, and I bestowed some application on the sciences of 
“ -ogic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel I hesitated whether 
“ I should desert my legal studies or relinquish this golden oppor 
“ tunity ; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed with my own 
“mind — Wilt thou be wanting to thyself and thy fortune ? Wilt 
“ thou refuse to be introduced to a familiar converse with Homer, 
“ Plato, and Demosthenes ? with those poets, philosophers, and 
“ oiators, of whom such wonders are related, and who are celebrated 
“ by every age as the great masters of human science ? Of professors 
u and scholars in civil law, a sufficient supply will always be found in 
u our universities; but a teacher, and such a teacher of the Greek 
“ language, if he once be suffered to escape, may never afterwards 
“ be retrieved. Convinced by these reasons, I gave myself to Chry- 
“ soloras, and so strong was my passion, that the lessons which I had 
“ imbibed in the day were the constant subject of my nightly dreams .” 99 
At the same time and place the Latin classics were explained by John 
of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch : 100 the Italians, who 
illustrated their age and country, were formed in this double school, 
and Florence became the fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman eru- 
dition . 101 The presence of the emperor recalled Chry soloras from the 
college to the court ; but he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome 
with equal industry and applause. The remainder of his life, about 
fifteen years, was divided between Italy and Constantinople, between 

1)3 The name of Aral inns has been assumed by five or six natives of Arezzo in Tus- 
cany, of whom the most famous and the most worthless lived in the xvith century. 
Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an orator, 
and an historian, the secretary of four successive popes, and the chancellor of the 
republic of Florence, where ho died a.d. 1444, at the age of seventy-fivo (Fabric. 
Biblioth. medii iEvi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. ; Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 33-38). 

See the passage in Aretin. Commentario Rerum suo Tempore in Italia Gestaiuni, 
apud Ilodium, p. 28-30. 

100 In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often complains of 
the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which announce the genius 
and glory of a riper age (Memoires sur Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 700-709). 

101 Hinc Grsecse Latinoeque scholao exortae sunt, Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo Are* 
tino, Caroloque, ac pleriBque aliis tanquam ex equo Trojano prodeuntibus, quorum 
emulatione multa ingenia deinceps ad laudem excitata sunt (Platina in Bonifacio IX.). 
Another Italian writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Yergerius, Ojnnibonus Yin* 
centius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, &c. But 1 question whether a rigid chrcuology 
would allow Chrysoloras all these eminent scholars (Hodius, p. 25-27, &c.}. 
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embassies and lessons. In the noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grammarian was not unmindful of a more sacred duty to 
his prime and country; and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance 
on a puolic mission from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in Italy was 
prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were destitute of T he Greeks 
fortune and endowed with learning, or at least with lan- inIt *^; 
guage. From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, 14 °°- 1600 - 
tlie natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of 
freedom, curiosity, and wealth. The synod introduced into Florence 
the lights of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy ; and the fugitives who adhered to the union had the double 
merit of renouncing their country, not only for the Christian but for 
the Catholic cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and conscience 
to the allurements of favour, may be possessed however of the private 
and social virtues : he no longer hears the reproachful epithets of 
slave and apostate, and the consideration which he acquires among 
his new associates will restore in his own eyes the dignity of Car , linal lkg _ 
his character. The prudent conformity of Bessarion was 8imon,&c ' 
rewarded with the Roman purple : he fixed his residence in Italy, and 
the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was 
respected as the chief and protector of his nation : 102 his abilities were 
exercised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and France ; 
and his election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the 
uncertain breath of a conclave . 103 His ecclesiastical honours diffused 
a splendour and pre-eminence over his literary merit and service : his 
palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal visited the Vatican he 
was attended by a learned train of both nations ; 104 of men applauded 
by themselves and the public, and whose writings, now overspread witli 
dust, were popular and useful in their own times. I shall not attempt 
to enumerate the restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth 
century ; and it may be sufficient to mention with gratitude the names 


102 See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 130-177). Theodore Gaza, George of 
Trebizond, and the rest of the Gieeks whom I have named or omitted, are inserted in 
their proper chapters of his learned work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the 1st and 2nd 
parts of the vith tome. 

103 The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to interrupt the 
studies of Bessarion; “ Nicholas,” said he, “thy respect has cost thee an hat, and me 
“ the tiara.” a 

104 Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus of 
Thessalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Pla 
tina, Ac. Viri (says Hody, with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo aevo peritur 

(p. 156). 


a Roscoe (Life of Lorenzo ie’ Medici, voh i. p. 75) considers that Hody has refutec 
this “ idle tale.” — M. 
yon. vm, 


i 
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of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and 
Demetrius Chal cocondyles, who taught their native language in the 
Their faults schools of Florence and Rome. Their labours were not 
and merits, inferior to those of Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and 
whose fortune was the secret object of their envy. But the lives of 
these grammarians were humble and obscure : they had declined the 
lucrative paths of the church ; their dress and manners secluded them 
from the commerce of the world ; and since they were confined to the 
merit, they might be content with the rewards of learning. From this 
character Janus Lascaris 105 will deserve an exception. His eloquence, 
politeness, and Imperial descent, recommended him to the French 
monarchs ; and in the same cities he was alternately employed to teach 
and to negociate. Duty and interest prompted them to cultivate the 
study of the Latin language, and the most successful attained the faculty 
of writing and speaking with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. 
But they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their country : their 
praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for the national writers 
to whom they owed their fame and subsistence ; and they sometimes 
betrayed their contempt in licentious criticism or satire on Virgil’s 
poetry and the oratory of Tully . 100 The superiority of these masters 
arose from the familiar use of a living language ; and their first dis- 
ciples were incapable of discerning how far they had degenerated from 
the knowledge and even the practice of their ancestors. A vicious 
pronunciation , 107 which they introduced, was banished from the schools 
by the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of the Greek 


105 lie was born before the taking ol’ Constantinople, but his honourable life was 
stretched far into the xvith century (a.d. 1525). Leo X. and Francis I. were his 
noblest patrons, under whose auspices he founded the Greek colleges of Rome and 
Paris ( Uody, p. 247-27.")). Jle left posterity in France; but the counts de Vintimillo, 
and thoir numerous branches, derive the name of I.ascaris from a doubtful marriage 
in tlie xiiith century with the daughter of a Greek emperor (Ducange, Fam. Pyzant. 
p. 224-280). 

106 Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, arc preserved and 
refuted by Franciscus Florid us, who can find no better names than Gnrculus ineptus 
ot impudens (Hody, p. 274). In our own times an English critic has accused the 
yEneid of containing multa ianguida, nugatoria, spirit ft et majestato carminis heroici 
defecta; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, would have been 
ashamed of owning (praTut. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

0)7 Manuel Chrysoloras and his colleagues arc accused of ignorance, envy, or 
avarice (Sylloge, See., tom. ii. p. 225). The modern Greeks pronounce the (Z as a V 
• •nuKonant, and confound three vowels (mu) and several diphthongs. Such was the 
vulgar pronunciation which the stern Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in the 
university of Cambridge; but the monosyllable /$>» represented to an Attic ear the 
bleating of sheep, and a bellwether is better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. 
The treatises of those scholars, particularly Enusimis, who asserted a more classical 
pronunciation, are collected in the Sylloge of llavercamp (2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. 
Pat. 1780, 1740); but it is difficult to paint sounds by words; and, in their reference 
to modem u y e, they can he understood only by their respective countrymen. We 
liiov observe that our peculiar pronunciation of the 4, ih, is approved by Erasmus 

; 0*in. j] p. j 
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accents they were ignorant ; and those musical notes, which, from an 
Attic tongue and to an Attic ear, must have been the seciet soul of 
harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no more than mute and 
unmeaning marks, in prose superfluous and troublesome in verse. The 
art of grammar they truly possessed ; the valuable fragments of 
Apollonius and Herodian were transfused into their lessons ; and their 
treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid of philosophic spirit, 
are still useful to the Greek student. In the shipwreck of the Byzan- 
tine libraries each fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
some author, who, without his industry, might have perished: the 
transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous and sometimes an elegant 
pen, and the text was corrected and explained by their own comments 
or those of the elder scholiasts. The sense, though not the spirit, of 
the Greek classics was interpreted to the Latin world : the beauties 
of style evaporate in a version ; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza 
selected the more solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their 
natural histories of animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine 
and experimental science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued with more 
curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was re- The Platonic 
vived in Italy by a venerable Greek, U)8 who taught in the r hilos °phy. 
house of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence was 
involved in theological debate, some beneficial consequences might 
flow from the study of his elegant philosophy : his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect, and his sublime thoughts are sometimes 
adapted to familiar conversation, and sometimes adorned with the 
-'chest colours of poetry and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are 
a dramatic picture of the life and death of a sage ; and, as often as he 
descends from the clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of truth, 
of our country, and of mankind. The precept and example of 
Socrates recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry ; and if the 
Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the visions and errors of their 
divine master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry, dogmatic 
method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so opposite, are the 
merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they may be balanced in endless 
controversy ; but some spark of freedom may be produced by the 
collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks were divided 
between the two sects : with more fury than skill they fought under 
the banner of their leaders, and the field of battle was removed in 


108 George Gemistus Pletho, a various and voluminous writer, the master of Bea- 
sarion, and all the Platonists of the times. He visited Italy in his old age, and scon 
returned to endiiis days in Peloponnesus. See the curious Diatribe of Leo Allatius 
fie Georgiis, in Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. tom. x. p. 739-756), 
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their flight from Constantinople to Rome. But this philosophical 
debate soon degenerated into an angry and personal quarrel of gram- 
marians; and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, protected the 
national honour by interposing the advice and authority of a mediator. 
In the gardens of the Medici the academical doctrine was enjoyed by 
the polite and learned ; but their philosophic society was quickly 
dissolved ; and if the writings of the Attic sage were perused in the 
closet, the more powerful Stagy rite continued to reign the oracle o? 
the church and school. 109 

1 have fairly represented the literary merits of the Greeks ; yet it 
must be confessed that they were seconded and surpassed 

Emulation 

and progress by the ardour ot the Latins. Italy was divided into many 
independent states ; and at that time it was the ambition of 
princes and republics to vie with each other in the encouragement and 
reward of literature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth 110 has 

Nicholas V. * . . . . , , . . 

A.D. ^ not been adequate to ins merits. Prom a plebeian origin 
he raised himself by his virtue and learning : the character 
of the man prevailed over the interest of the pope, and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman church. 111 
He had been the friend of the most eminent scholars of the age : he 
became their patron ; and such was the humility of his manners, that 
the change was scarcely discernible either to them or to himself. If 
he pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not as the measure 
of desert, but as the proof of benevolence ; and when modest merit 
declined his bounty, “ Accept it,” would he say, with a consciousness 
of his own worth : “ you will not always have a Nicholas among ye.” 
The influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted 
that influence in the search, not of benefices, but of books. From the 
ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monasteries of 
Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of the 
writers of antiquity ; and wherever the original could not be removed, 
a faithful copy was transcribed and transmitted for his use. The 
Vatican, the old repository for bulls and legends, for superstition and 
forgery, was daily replenished with more precious furniture ; and such 


109 The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by Hoivin (Mdm. 
de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729) and Tiraboschi (tom. vi P. i. p 
259-288) 

110 See the Life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors, Janottus Manettus 
(tom. iii. P. ii. p. 905-962) and Vespasian of Florence (torn. xxv. p. 267-290), in the 
collection of Muratori; and consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 46-52, 109) and Hody, 
in the articles of Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 

11 1 Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popos in this instance 
were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the charm which had, bound mankind 
for so many ages was broken by the magicians themselves (Letters on the Study of 
History, 1. vi. p. 165, 166, octavo edition, 1779). 
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was the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years he formed 
a library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence the Latin 
world was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s Geography, of the 
Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy 
and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the Greek church. The 
example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated by 

1 1 1 * Cosmo ami 

a Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without 
arms and without a title. Cosmo of Medicis 1 12 was the A.r>. 
father of a line of princes whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning: his credit was ennobled 
into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of mankind ; he 
corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books was often imported in the same vessel. The 
genius and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered him not only 
a patron but a judge and candidate in the literary race. In his 
palace, distress was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his leisure 
hours were delightfully spent, in the Platonic academy ; he encouraged 
the emulation of Demetrius Chalcocondvles and Angelo Politian ; and 
his active missionary Janus Lascaris returned from the East with a 
treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet 
unknown in the libraries of Europe . 113 The rest of Italy was animated 
by a similar spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the liberality 
of her princes. The Latins held the exclusive property of their 
own literature ; and these disciples of Greece were soon capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which they had imbibed. 
After a short succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigration 
subsided ; but the language of Constantinople was spread beyond the 
Alps, and the natives of France, Germany, and England 114 imparted 
to their country the sacred fire which they had kindled in the schools 
of Florence and Rome . 115 In the productions of the mind, as in those 


,,a See tlio literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi (tom. 
vi. 1\ i. 1. i. c. 2 ), who bestows a due measure of praise on Alphonso of Arragon, king 
of Naples, the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic of Venice has 
deserved the least from the gratitude of scholars. 

1,3 Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104), from the preface of Janus Lascaris to the 
(4 reek Anthology, printed at Florence 1404; Latebant (says Aldus, in his preface to 
the Greek orators, apud Hodiuin, p. LM‘J) in Atho Thraciae monte. Eas Lascaris . . . 
in Italiam reportavit. Miserat eniin ipsuin Laurcntius illo Medices in Gracciam ad 
iuquirendos simul, et quail tovis emendos pretio bonos libros. It is remarkable enough 
that the research was facilitated by sultan Bajazet II. 

114 The Greek language was introduced into the university of Oxford in the last 
years of the xvth century by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, who had all studied at 
Florence under Demetrius Chalcocondyles. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of Erasmus. 
Although a stout academical patriot, lie is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learned 
(/reek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

m The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
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of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry and skill : the 
Greek authors, forgotten on the banks of the llissus, have been 
illustrated on those of the Elbe and the Thames ; and Bessarion or 
Gaza might have envied the superior science of the barbarians, thef 
accuracy of Budaeus, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, 
the erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske or of Bentley. 
On the side of the Latins the discovery of printing was a casual 
advantage ; but this useful art has been applied by Aldus and his 
innumerable successors to perpetuate and multiply the works of 
antiquity . 116 A single manuscript imported from Greece is revived 
in ten thousand copies, and each copy is fairer than the original, in 
this form Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction their 
own writings ; and their scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours 
of our Western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature the barbarians in Europe 
Use and were immersed in ignorance ; and their vulgar tongues were 
denuelrn-’ marked with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. 
ing - The students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and 

Greece were introduced to a new world of light and science ; to 
the society of the free and polished nations of antiquity ; and to a 
familiar converse with those immortal men who spoke the sublime 
language of eloquence and reason. Such an intercourse must tend 
to refine the taste and to elevate the genius of the moderns ; and 
yet, from the first experiment, it might appear that the study of the 
ancients had given fetters, rather than wings, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast ; and the 
first disciples of the Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers 
in the midst of their age and country. The minute and laborious 
diligence which explored the antiquities of remote times might have 
improved or adorned the present state of society ; the critic and 
metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle ; the poets, historians, and 
orators were proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan 
age : the works of nature were observed with the eyes of Pliny and 


When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on So]>hocles and Euripides, 
Cave (said they), cave hoc facias, ne Barbari istis adjuti do mi maneant, et pauciorea 
in ltaliam ventitent (Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. GO 5, from Beatus lihe- 
nanus). 

1,0 The press of Aldus Manutius, a Iioman, was established at Venice about the 
year 1494: he printed above Bixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost all 
for the first time ; several containing different treatises and authors, and of several 
authors two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. xiii. p. 605, & c.). 
Yet his glory must not tempt us to forget that the first Greek book, the Grammar of 
Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 1476, and that the Florence Homer of 
1488 displays all the luxury of the typographical art. See the Annal&s Typographic*! 
of Mattaire, aud the Bibliographic Instructive of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of 
Paris. 
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Theophrastus ; and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion 
to the gods of Homer and Plato . 117 The Italians were oppressed by 
the strength and number of their ancient auxiliaries : the century 
after the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of 
Latin imitators, who decently repose on our shelves ; but in that sera 
of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovery of science, 
a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular language of the 
country . 118 But as soon as it had been deeply saturated with the 
celestial dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation and life; the 
modern idioms were refined ; the classics of Athens and Pome 
inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, as 
afterwards in Prance and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and 
fiction was succeeded by the light of speculative and experimental 
philosophy. Genius may anticipate the season of maturity ; but in 
the education of a people, as in that of an individual, memory must 
be exercised before the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded : 
nor may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to 
imitate, the works of his predecessors. 


117 I will select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm, 1. At the synod 
of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar conversation, to George of Trebizond, 
that in a short tune mankind would unanimously renounce the Gospel and the Koran 
for a religion similar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Allatius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. 
p. 751). 2. Paul II. persecuted the Roman academy, which had been founded by 

Pomponius Lcetus; and the principal members were accused of heresy, impiety, and 
jxhjuniam (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 81, 82). 3. Iu tbe next century some scholars 

and poets in France celebrated tho success of Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra by a fes- 
tival of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by tho sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dictionnairtv 
Jodelle; Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56-61). Yet the spirit of bigotry might often dis 
ceru a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and learning. 

ua The survivor Boccace died in the year 1375; and we cannot place before 1480 
the composition of the Morgante Maggiore of PuJci, and the Orlando Inamorato cf 
Bmurdo ( Tirubosol 1, tom. vi. P. ii. p. 171-177). 
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Bohism or the Greeks and Latins. — Reign and Character of'Amurath 
the Second. — Crusade op Ladiblaus, King of Hungary. — His De- 
feat and Death. — John IIuniades. — Scanderbeg. — Constantine 
Paljeologus, last Emperor of the East. 

The respective merits of Rome and Constantinople are compared and 
comparison celebrated by an eloquent Greek, the father of the Italian 
consSntL ld schools . 1 The view of the ancient capital, the seat of his 
nopie. ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
Manuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer blamed the exclamation of 
an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. 
Those gods, and those men, had long since vanished ; but, to the 
eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of ruin restored the image of 
her ancient prosperity. The monuments of the consuls and Caesars, 
of the martyrs and apostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the 
philosopher and the Christian ; and he confessed that in every age 
the arms and the religion of Rome were destined to reign over the 
earth. While Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his native country, her fairest 
daughter, her Imperial colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates 
with zeal and truth on the eternal advantages of nature, and the 
more transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had 
adorned, the city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the copy still 
redounds (as he modestly observes) to the honour of the original, 
and parents are delighted to be renewed, and even excelled, by the 
superior merit of their children. “ Constantinople,” says the orator, 
“ is situate on a commanding point, between Europe and Asia, 
“ between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By her interposition 
the two seas and the two continents are united for the common 
“ benefit of nations ; and the gates of commerce may be shut or 
“ opened at her command. The harbour, encompassed on all sides 


1 The epistle of Manuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Palaeologus will not 
offend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem Codini de Antiquitatibus 
C. P. p. 107-126). The superscription suggests a chronological remark, that John 
Palasologus II. was associated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chryso- 
loras’s death. A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age of his 
youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porphyrogeniti (£)ucange, Fam. 
Byzont. p. 244, 247). 
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« by the sea and the continent, is the most secure and capacious in 
“ the world. The walls and gates of Constantinople may be com- 
“ pared with those of Babylon : the towers are many ; each tower is a 
“ solid and lofty structure ; and the second wall, the outer fortifica- 
“ tion, would be sufficient for the defence and dignity of an ordinary 
“ capital. A broad and rapid stream may be introduced into the 
“ ditcher ; and the artificial island may be encompassed, like Athens , 2 
“ by land or water.” Two strong and natural causes are alleged for 
the perfection of the model of new Rome. The royal founder reigned 
over the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and in the accomplishment 
of his designs the power of the Romans was combined with the art 
and science of the Greeks. Other cities have been reared to maturity 
by accident and time : their beauties are mingled with disorder and 
deformity ; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their natal 
spot, are incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors and the 
original vices of situation or climate. But the free idea of Constan- 
tinople was formed and executed by a single mind : and the primitive 
model was improved by the obedient zeal of the subjects and suc- 
cessors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles were stored with an 
inexhaustible supply of marble ; but the various materials were trans- 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe and Asia ; and the 
public and private buildings, the palaces, churches, aqueducts, 
cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were adapted to 
the greatness of the capital of the East. The superfluity of wealth 
was spread along the shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long wall, 
might be considered as a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In 
this flattering picture, the past and the present, the times of prosperity 
and decay, are artfully confounded : but a sigh and a confession 
escape from the orator, that his wretched country was the shadow 
and sepulchre of its former self. The w orks of ancient sculpture had 
been defaced by Christian zeal or barbaric violence ; the fairest 
structures were demolished ; and the marbles of Faros or Numidia 
were burnt for lime, or applied to the meanest uses. Of many a 
statue, the place was marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken capital ; the tombs of 
the emperors were scattered on the ground ; the stroke of time was 
accelerated by storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space was 
adorned by vulgar tradition with fabulous monuments of gold and 

* Somebody observed that the city of Athens might bo circumnavigated (ns tint 
rvv vroktt <rav A fava.luv ^vvucOett xa.) >reigct*r?<.i7v xxl TtPiTXii*). But what may be. true in a 
rhetorical sense of Constantinople, cannot be applied to the situation of Athens, live 
miles from the sea, and not intersected or surrounded by any navigable streams. 
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silver. From these wonders, which lived only in memory or belief; 
he distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the column and 
colossus of Justinian, 3 and the church, more especially the dome, of 
St. Sophia; the best conclusion, since it could not be described 
according to its merits, and after it no other object could deserve to 
be mentioned. But he forgets that, a century before, the trembling 
fabrics of the colossus and the church had been saved and supported 
by the timely care of Andronicus the Elder. Thirty years after the 
emperor had fortified St Sophia with two new buttresses or pyramids, 
the eastern hemisphere suddenly gave way; and the images, the 
altars, and the sanctuary were crushed by the falling ruin. The 
mischief indeed was speedily repaired ; the rubbish was cleared by 
the incessant labour of every rank and age ; and the poor remains of 
riches and industry were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.. 4 * 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in the 
The Greek harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 
the^ounciiof tenderness of Rome, and the filial obedience of Co ns tan ti- 
nople. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
1440-1448. j lac [ embraced, and subscribed, and promised ; but these 
signs of friendship were perfidious or fruitless ; & and the baseless 
fabric of the union vanished like a dream. 6 The emperor and his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian galleys ; but as they touched 
at the Morea and the isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects 
of the Latins complained that the pretended union would be an 
instrument of oppression. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine 
shore, than they were saluted, or rather assailed, with a general 
murmur of zeal and discontent. During their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical 


3 Nicephorus Gregoras has described the colossus of Justinian (1. vii. 12): but his 
measures are false and inconsistent. The editor Boivin consulted his friend Oirardon; 
and the sculptor gave him the true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of Jus- 
tinian was still visible to Peter Gyllius, not on the column, but in the outward court 
of the seraglio; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted down, and cast into 
a brass cannon (de Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 17). 

* See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vii. 12, 1. 
xv. 2). The building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the eastern hemisphere 
fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holiness of 
the church, an earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God himself, &c. 

4 The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312-351) opens the schism 
from the first office of the Greeks at Venice to the general opposition at Constantinople 
of the clergy and people. 

• On the" schism of Constantinople, see Phranza (1. ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcooondyles 
(1. vi. p. 155, 156 [p. 292-295, ed. Bonn]), and Ducas(c. 31); the last of whom writes 
with truth and freedom. Among the modems we may distinguish the continuator 
of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 338, &c., 401, 420, &c.) and Spondanus (a.da 1440-30). The 
sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and passion as soon as Rome and religion 

are concerned. 
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rulers ; fanaticism fermented in anarchy ; the most furious monks 
reigned over the conscience of women and bigots ; and the hatred of 
the Latin name was the first principle of nature and religion. Before 
his departure for Italy the emperor had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful succour ; and the clergy, 
confident in their orthodoxy and science, had promised themselves 
and their flocks an easy victory over the blind shepherds of the West. 
The double disappointment exasperated the Greeks ; the conscience 
of the subscribing prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was past ; and they had more to dread from the public resentment 
than they could hope from the favour of the emperor or the pope. 
Instead of justifying their conduct, they deplored their weakness, 
professed their cc itrition, and cast themselves on the mercy of God 
and of their brethren. To the reproachful question, what had been 
the event or the use of their Italian synod ? they answered, with sighs 
and tears, “ Alas ! we have made a new faith ; we have exchanged 
“ piety for impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice ; and 
“ we are become Azy mites” (The Azymitcs were those who cele- 
brated the communion with unleavened bread ; and I must retract or 
qualify the praise which I have bestowed on the growing philosophy 
of the times.) “ Alas ! we have been seduced by distress, by fraud, 
“ and by the hopes and fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
“ signed the union should be cut off ; and the tongue that has pro- 
“ nounced the Latin creed deserves to be torn from the root.” The 
best proof of their repentance was an increase of zeal for the most 
trivial rites and the most incomprehensible doctrines ; and an absolute 
separation from all, without excepting their prince, who preserved 
some regard for honour and consistency. After the decease of the 
patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond had 
courage to refuse the vacant office ; and Cardinal Bessarion preferred 
the warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice of the 
emperor and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus : he 
was consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. The 
crossbearers abdicated their service ; the infection spread from the 
city to the villages ; and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of schismatics. The 
eyes of the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion 
of his country ; and the sufferings of the holy confessor were repaid 
with a tribute of admiration and applause. His example and writings 
propagated the flame of religious discord; age and infirmity soon 
removed him from the world ; but the gospel of Mark was not a law 
of forgiveness ; and he requested with his dying breath that none of 
llie adherents of Rome might attend his obsequies or pray for his soul 
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The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the Byzantine 
Zeal of tho em P ire - Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre, the three 
orientals and patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem assem- 
bled a numerous synod ; disowned their representatives at 
Ferrara and Florence ; condemned the creed and council of the 
Latins ; and threatened the emperor of Constantinople with the 
censures of the Eastern church. Of the sectaries of the Greek com- 
munion, the Russians were the most powerful, ignorant, and super- 
stitious. Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence 
to Moscow, 7 to reduce the independent nation under the Roman 
yoke. But the Russian bishops had been educated at Mount Athos ; 
and the prince and people embraced the theology of their priests. 
They were scandalised by the title, the pomp, the* Latin cross of the 
legate, the friend of those impious men who shaved their beards, and 
performed the divine office with gloves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers : Isidore was condemned by a synod ; his person was 
imprisoned in a monastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
the cardinal could escape from the hands of a fierce and fanatic 
people. 8 The Russians refused a passage to the missionaries of 
Rome who aspired to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanais ; 9 and 
their refusal was justified by the maxim that the guilt of idolatry is 
less damnable than that of schism. The errors of the Bohemians 
were excused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and a deputation of 
the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary enthu- 
siasts. 10 While Eugenius triumphed in the union and orthodoxy of 
the Greeks, his party w r as contracted to the walls, or rather to the 
palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of Palaiologus had been excited 
by interest ; it was soon cooled by opposition : an attempt to violate 


7 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greeks subject to Poland have removed 
that see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemborg, or Leopold (Herbestein, in Ramusio, 
tom. ii. p. 127). On the other hand, the Russians transferred their spiritual obedience 
to the archbishop, who became, in 1588, the patriarch of Moscow ( Levesque, Hist, do 
Russie, tom. iii. p. 188, 190, from a Greek MS. at Turin, Iter et labores Arcliiepiscopi 
Arsenii). 

b The curious narrative of Levesque (Ilist. do Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247) is ex- 
tracted from the patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and Florence are described 
by ignorance and passion; but the Russians are credible in the account of their own 
prejudices. 

9 The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the Samanscans and Gymnosophists, has 

been driven by the more popular Bramms from India into the northern deserts : the 
naked philosophers were compelled to wrap themselves in fur; but they insensibly 
sunk into wizards and physicians. The Mordvaus and Tcheremisses in the European 
Russia adhere to this religion, which is formed on the earthly model of one king or 
God, his ministers or angels, and tho rebellious spirits who oppose his government. 
As these tribes of the Volga have no images, they might more justly retort on the 
Latin missionaries the name of idolaters (Levesque, Hist, des Peuples sounds h la 
Domination des Russes, tom. i. p. 194-237, 423-460). * 

10 Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. a.d. 1451, No. 13. The epistle of the Greek^ 
with a Latin version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 
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the national belief might endanger his life and crown ; nor could the 
pious rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic aid. The sword of 
his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudent and 
popular silence, was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; and 
Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased and alarmed by the 
seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty-nine, and reigned thirty 
“ years, six months, and eight days. He was a just and neipnanrt 
44 valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, ^XaUiii. 

“ merciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encourager of 14 2m 451> 

“ the studious, and of all who excelled in any art or science ; Feb -°- 
“ a good emperor, and a great general. No man obtained more or 
44 greater victories than Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his 
“ attacks . 11 Under his reign the soldier was ever victorious, the 
“ citizen rich and secure. If he subdued any country, his first care* 
44 was to build mosques and caravanseras, hospitals and colleges. 
44 Every year lie gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
64 Prophet, and sent two thousand five hundred to the religious 
44 persons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.” 11 This portrait is 
transcribed from the historian of the Otliman empire : but the 
applause of a servile and superstitious people has been lavished on 
the worst of tyrants ; and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices 
most useful to himself, or most agreeable to his subjects. A nation 
ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty and law must be awed by 
the flashes of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will assume 
the character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of 
firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of 
obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt must tremble, where 
innocence cannot abvays be secure. The tranquillity of the people, 
and the discipline of the troops, were best maintained by perpetual 
action in the field : w r ar was the trade of the Janizaries ; and those 
who survived the peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the generous 
ambition of their sovereign. To propagate the true religion w as the 
duty of a faithful Musulman : the unbelievers w^ere his enemies, and 
those of the Prophet ; and, in the hands of the Turks, the scimitar 
was the only instrument of conversion. Under these circumstances, 
however, the justice and moderation of Amurath are attested by his 
conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians themselves, who 

n See Cantemir, History of the Othman Empire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may be 
pioro correct : but I have preferred the popular name to that obscure diligence which 
is rarely successful in translating an Oriental, into the Roman, alphabet. 


See the siege and massacre at Thessalonica. Von Hammer, vol. i. p. 433.— M. 
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consider a prosperous reign and a peaceful death as the reward of 
his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and military power he 
seldom engaged in war till he was justified by a previous and adequate 
provocation : the victorious sultan was disarmed by submission ; and 
in the observance of treaties, his word was inviolate and sacred. 12 
The Hungarians were commonly the aggressors; he was provoked 
by the revolt of Scanderbeg ; and the perfidious Caramanian was 
twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morca, Thebes had been surprised by the 
despot : in the conquest of Thessalonica the grandson of Bajazet 
might dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; and after the 
first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was never tempted, by the 
distress, the absence, or the injuries of Paloeologus, to extinguish the 
dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and character of Amurath 
Hisdoui.io is the double abdication of the Turkish throne; and, were 
abdication, 1K)t hi s motives debased by an alloy of superstition, we must 
H42-I444. p ra * lse the r0 y a l philosopher, 13 who at the age of forty could 
discern the vanity of human greatness. Resigning the sceptre to his 
son, he retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia ; but he retired 
to the society of saints and hermits. It was not till the fourth century 
of the Hegira that the religion of Mahomet had been corrupted by 
an institution so adverse to his genius ; but in the age of the crusades 
the various orders of dervishes were multiplied by the example of the 
Christian, and even the Latin, monks. 14 The lord of nations sub- 
mitted to fast, and pray, and turn round a in endless rotation with the 
fanatics, who mistook the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit. 10 But he was soon awakened from this dream of enthu- 

'* See Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 18G, 198 [p. 875, ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 8°, [p. 228, 
ed. Bonn]), and Marinus Barletius (in Vit. Scanderhcg, p. 145, 146). ] n liis good 
faith towards the garrison of Sfetigrade, lie was a lesson and example to his son 
Mahomet. 

M Voltairo (Essai sur l’Histoire General e, c. 89, p. 283, 284) admires Ic Philosophy 
Tare : would he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian prince for retiring to a 
monastery? In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

14 Sec the articles JJcrvischc, Fakir , Nasser, JhManiat, in D’Herbelot’s Bibliotbeque 
Orient-ale. Yet the subject is superficially treated from the Persian and Arabian 
writers. It is among the Turks that theso orders have irincipally flourished. 

15 Rycfcut (in the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242-268) affords much 
information, which he drew from his personal conversation with the heads of the 
dervishes, most of whom ascribed their origin to the time of Orchan. lie does not 
mention the Zichidcr. of Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 186 [p. 352, ed. Bonn]), among whom 
Amurath retired: the Sc ids of that author are the descendants of Mahomet. 

* Gibbon has fallen into a remarkable divine, love was its chief occupation: the 
error. The unmonastic retreat of Amurath only dance, that described by Horace as 
was that of an epicurean rather than of a belonging to the country, motus doceri 
dervish; more like that of Sardanapalus gaudet lonicos. See Von Hammer note 
♦ban of Charles the Fifth, Profane, not p. 652, — 2ft. - 
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siasm by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son was the 
foremost to urge the public danger and the wishes of the people. 
Under the banner of their veteran leader, the Janizaries fought and 
conquered ; but he withdrew from the field of Varna, again to pray, 
to fast, and to turn round with his Magnesian brethren. These pious 
occupations were again interrupted by the danger of the state. A 
victorious army disdained the inexperience of their youthful ruler : 
the city of Adrianople was abandoned to rapine and slaughter; and 
the unanimous divan implored his presence to appease the tumult, 
and prevent the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known 
voice of their master they trembled and obeyed ; and the reluctant 
sultan was compelled to support his splendid servitude, till, at the 
end of four years, he was relieved by the angel of death. Age or 
disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted several princes to 
descend from the throne ; and they have had leisure to repent of 
their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, in the full liberty of 
choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, has repeated his pre- 
ference of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had not been 
unmindful of their temporal interest; and his tender regard Eugenius 
for the Byzantine empire was animated by a just appre- *°[™ tlc 
hension of the Turks, who approached, and might soon 5^ ltlje 
invade, the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the crusades A - D - U13 - 
had expired ; and the coldness of the Franks was not less unreason- 
able than their headlong passion. In the eleventh century a fanatic 
monk could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery of the holy 
sepulchre : but in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives of religion 
and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins in the defence of 
Christendom. Germany was an inexhaustible storehouse of men and 
arms: 16 but that complex and languid body required the impulse of 
a vigorous hand ; and Frederic the Third was alike impotent in his 
personal character and his Imperial dignity. A long war had 
impaired the strength, without satiating the animosity, of France and 
England : 17 but Philip duke of Burgundy was a vain and magnificent 
prince ; and he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous 

16 In the year 1401 Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms, against the Hussites 
of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 018). At the siege of 
Nuys, on the Rhine, in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities sent their respective 
quotas; and the bishop of Munster (qui n’est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 horse, 
0000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The united armies of the king of England 
and the duke of Burgundy scarcely equalled one-third of this German host ( Memoir es 
de Philippe de Comines, 1. iv. c. 2). At present, six or seven hundred thousand 
men are maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline by the powers of Ger- 
many. 

17 It was not \ ill the year 1444 that France and England could agree on a truce of 
some mouths. (See Rymer’s Feed era, and the chronicles ot both nations.) 
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p*ety of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the coast of 
Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were less remote from the scene of action ; and their hostile 
fleets were associated under the standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms 
of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were the interior pale of 
the Latin church, were the most nearly concerned to oppose the 
progress of the Turks. Anns were the patrimony of the Scythians 
and Sannatians ; and these nations might appear equal to the contest, 
could they point, against the common foe, those swords that were so 
wantonly drawn in bloody and domestic quarrels. But the same 
spirit was adverse to concord and obedience : a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a standing force; and 
the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not armed with 
the sentiments and weapons which, on some occasions, have given 
irresistible weight to the French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the 
designs of the Homan pontiff, and the eloquence of Cardinal Julian, 
his legate, were promoted by the circumstances of the times ; 18 by 
the union of the two crowns on the head of Ladislaus , 1 9 a young and 
ambitious soldier ; by the valour of an hero, whose name, the name 
of John Huniadcs, was already popular among the Christians, and 
formidable to the Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indul- 
gences was scattered by the legate; many private warriors of France 
and Germany enlisted under the holy banner ; and the crusade 
derived some strength, or at least some reputation, from the new 
allies both of Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia exagge- 
rated the distress and ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube, 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and liberty. 
The Greek emperor , 20 with a spirit unknown to his fathers, engaged 
to guard the Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople at the head 
of his national and mercenary troops. The sultan of Caramania 21 
announced the retreat of Amurath, and a powerful diversion in the 

18 In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Anna!. Eccles. a.d. 1443, 1444) has 
been my leading guide, lie has diligently read, and critically compared, the Greek 
and Turkish materials, the historians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. His narra- 
tive is perspicuous ; and where he can be free from a roligious bias, the judgment of 
Spondanus is not contemptible. 

19 I have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladislaus) which most writers affix to his 
name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to distinguish him from 
his rival the infant Ladislaus of Austria. Their competition for the crown of Hungary 
is desqribed by Callimachus (1. i. ii. p. 447-486), Bonfinius (Dccad. iii. 1. iv.), Spon- 
danus, and Lenfant. 

5,0 The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcocondyles, andDucas, do not ascribe to their 
prince a very active part in this crusade, which he seems to have promoted by his 
wishes, and injured by his fears. 

31 Cantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the original plan, and transcribes his 
animating epistle to the king of Hungary. But the Mahometan powers are seldom 
informed of the state of Christendom; and the situation and correspondence of the 
knights of Rhodes must connect them with the sultan of Caramania. 
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heart of Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the West could occupy at the 
same moment the straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman monarchy 
would *be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth must rejoice 
in the perdition of the miscreants ; and the legate, with prudent 
ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, perluq>s the visible, 
aid of the Son of God and his divine mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets a religious war was the 
unanimous cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, Jndhlins 
led an army of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the kmgui 

, i i • i J r i t Poland and 

capital ot the .Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they Hungary, 
obtained two signal victories, which were justly ascribed to against 
the valour and conduct of Huniades. In the first, with a 
vanguard of ten thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the 
second, he vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned of their 
generals, who possessed the double advantage of ground and numbers. 
The approach of winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of 
Mount Hamius, arrested the progress of the hero, who measured a 
narrow interval of six days’ march from the foot of the mountains to 
the hostile towers of Adrianople and the friendly capital of the Greek 
empire. The retreat was undisturbed ; and the entrance into Buda 
was at once a military and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical pro- 
cession was followed by the king and his warriors on foot : he nicely 
balanced the merits and rewards of the two nations ; and the pride of 
conquest was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. Thirteen 
bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand captives, were unquestion- 
able trophies ; and as all were willing to believe, and none were present 
to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, with unblushing confidence, the 
myriads of Turks whom they had left on the field of battle J 2 Tho Turkish 
The most solid proof, and the most salutary consequence, of lKiUCC * 
victory, was a deputation from the divan to solicit peace, to restore 
Servia, to ransom the prisoners, and to evacuate the Hungarian 
frontier. By this treaty the rational objects of the war were obtained : 
the king, the despot, and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, 
were satisfied with public and private emolument ; a truce of ten years 
was concluded ; and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore 
on the Gospel and the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of the 
Gospel the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute the Eucharist, 
the real presence of the Catholic ] )eity ; but the Christians refused to 
profane their holy mysteries ; and a superstitious conscience is less 

In their let'.crs to the emperor Frederic III. the Hungarians slay 1*0,000 Turk* 
in one battle; but the modest Julian reduces the slaughter to OOOo or even 2000 
anhdeln (^Eneas Sylvius in Europ. c. 5, and epist. 44, 81, apud Spondanum). 

VOI4. vui. 1C 
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forcibly bound by the spiritual energy than by the outward and visible 
symbols of an oath. 23 

During the whole transaction the cardinal legate had observed a 

1 tion of sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable to oppose, . 
the peace, the consent of the king and people. But the diet was not 
a.d. U44. di sso ]ved before Julian was fortified by the welcome intelli- 
gence that Anatolia was invaded by the Caramanian, and Thrace by 
the Greek emperor ; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy 
were masters of the Hellespont ; and that the allies, informed of the 
victory, and ignorant of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited 
for the return of his victorious army. “ And is it thus,” exclaimed 
the cardinal, 24 “ that you will desert their expectations and your own 
“ fortune? It is to them, to your God, and yoi'r fellow- Christians, 

“ tnat you have pledged your faith ; and that prior obligation anni- 
“ hilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. 11 is 
“ vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff; without whose sanction you 
“ can neither promise nor perform. In his name I absolve your 
“ perjury and sanctify your arms : follow my footsteps in the paths of 
“ glory and salvation ; and if still ye have scruples, devolve on my 
“ head the punishment and the sin.” This mischievous casuistry was 
seconded by his respectable character aud the levity of popuiar assem- 
blies : war was resolved oil the same spot where peace had lately 
been sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, the Turks were 
assaulted by the Christians, to whom, with some reason, they might 
apply the epithet of Infidels. The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word 
and oath was palliated by the religion of the times : the most perfect, 
or at least the most popular, excuse would have been the success of 
his arms and the deliverance of the Eastern church. But the same 
treaty which should have bound his conscience had diminished his 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace the French and German 
volunteers departed with indignant murmurs: the Poles were exhausted 
by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted with foreign command ; and 
their palatines accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to their 
provinces and castles. Even Hungary was divided by faction, or 
restrained by a laudable scruple ; and the relics of the crusade that 

23 See tlie origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition of Ladislaus, in the vth 
and vith books of the iiid decad of Bonfinius, who, in his division and style, copies 
Livy with tolerable success. Callimachus (1. ii. p. 487-490) is still more puro and 
Authentic. 

24 I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian’s speech, which is 
variously worded by Callimachus (1. iii. p. 505-507), Bonfinius (dec. iii. 1. vi. p. 457, 
458), and other historians, who might indulge their own eloquence, while they re- 
present one of the orators of the age. But they all agree in the advice and argument* 
for perjury, which in the field of controversy are fiercely attacked bf the Protestants, 
and feebly defended by the Catholics. The latter are discouraged by tho misfortune 
of Varna. 
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marched in the second expedition were reduced to an inadequate force 
of twenty thousand men. A Wallachian chief, who joined the royal 
standard with his vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers did 
not exceed the hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; 
and the gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish Ladislaus 
of his secret foresight of the event. But the despot of Servia, after the 
restoration of his country and children, was tempted by the promise 
of new realms ; and the inexperience of the king, the enthusiasm of 
the legate, and the martial presumption of Iluniades himself, were 
persuaded that every obstacle must yield to the invincible virtue of 
the sword and the cross. After the passage of the Danube two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont ; the one direct, 
abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of ILcmus ; the other 
more tedious and secure, over a level country, and along the shores of 
the Euxine ; in which their flanks, according to the Scythian discipline, 
might always be covered by a moveable fortification of waggons. The 
latter was judiciously preferred : the Catholics marched through the 
plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and 
villages of the Christian natives ; and their last station was at Varna, 
near the sea-shore ; on which the defeat and death of Ladislaus have 
bestowed a memorable name. 8 '* 

It was on this fatal spot that, instead of finding a confederate fleet 
to second their operations, they were alarmed by the ap- Bat ,] e of 
proacli of Amurath himself, who had issued from his Mag- J™4 44> 
nesian solitude and transported the forces of Asia to the Nov * 10 * 
defence of Europe. According to some writers the Greek einperor 
had been awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or the 
pope’s nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance 
betrayed the guard of the Hellespont. From Adrianople the sultan 
advanced by hasty marches at the head of sixty thousand men ; and 
when the cardinal and Iluniades had taken a nearer survey of the 
numbers and order of the Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the 
tardy and impracticable measure of a retreat. The king alone was 
resolved to conquer or die ; and his resolution had almost been crowned 
with a glorious and salutary victory. The princes were opposite to 
each other in the centre ; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia 
and Romania, commanded on the right and left against the adverse 

Varna, under the Grecian name of Odessns, was a colony of the Milesians, 
which they denominated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 374 ; D’Anville, 
tom. i. p. 312). According to Arrian’s Periplua of the Euxine (p. 24, 25, in the first 
volume of Hudson’s Geographers), it was situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs, from the 
mouth of the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 300 to the north of a ridge oi 
promontory of Mount Hsemus, which advances into the sea. 
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divisions of the despot and lluniades. The Turkish wings were 
broken on the first onset : but the advantage was fatal ; and the ra&n 
Victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far from the 
annoyance of the enemy or the support of their friends. When 
Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he despaired of his fortune 
and that of the empire : a veteran Janizary seized his horse's bridle ; 
and he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier who dared 
to perceive the terror, and arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy 
of the treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had been displayed 
in the front of battle ; and it is said that the sultan in his distress, 
lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the protection of 
the God of truth ; and called on the prophet Jesus himself to avenge 
the impious mockery of his name and religion With inferior 
numbers and disordered ranks the king of Hungary rushed forwards 
in the confidence of victory, till his career was stopped by the impene- 
trable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman 
annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of Amurath ; 27 he fell 

Death of among the spears of the infantry; and a Turkish soldier 

Ladisiuus. proclaimed with a loud voice, “ Hungarians, behold the head 
“ of your king!” The death of Ladislaus was the signal of their 
defeat. On his return from an intemperate pursuit, lluniades deplored 
his error and the public loss : he strove to rescue the royal body, til. 
he was overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and 
vanquished ; and the last efforts of his courage and conduct were 
exerted to save the remnant of his Wallachian cavalry. Ten thousand 
Christians were slain in the disastrous battle of Varna : the loss of the 
Turks, more considerable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to 
their total strength ; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess that his ruin must be the consequence of a second and similar 
victory . a At his command a column was erected oil the spot where 
Ladislaus had fallen ; but the modest inscription, instead of accusing 
the rashness, recorded the valour and bewailed the misfortune of the 
Hungarian youth . 28 

36 Some Christian writers affirm that he drew from his bosom the host or wafer on 
which the treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, with more simplicity, 
an appeal to God and his prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by Callimachus 
(1. iii. p. 516; Spondan. a.d. 1444, No. 8). 

27 A critic will always distrust these epolia opima of a victorious general, so difficult 
for valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, p. 90, 91). Callimachu* 
(1. iii. p. 517) more simply and probably affirms, supervenientibus Janizaris, teloruia 
multitudine, non tam confossus est, quam obrutus. 

38 Besides some valuable hints from ^Eneas Sylvius, which are diligently collected 
by Spondanus, our best authorities are three historians of the xvth century, Philippus 
Callimachus (de Rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum Re^e gestis, libriiii* 


Comparo Von Hammer, p. 463. — M. 
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Before I lose sight of the field of Varna I am tempted to pause on 
the character and story of two principal actors, the cardinal ranliJlal 
Julian and John Huniades. Julian 29 Caesarini was born of Juluul * 
a noble family of Rome : his studies had embraced both the Latin and 
Greek learning, both the sciences of divinity and law ; and his versatile 
genius was equally adapted to the schools, the camp, and the court. 
No sooner had he been invested with the Roman purple than he was 
sent into Germany to arm the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is unworthy of a Christian ; 
the military profession ill becomes a priest; but the former is excused 
by the times; and the latter was ennobled by the courage of Julian, 
who stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful flight of the German 
host. As the pop ;’s legate he opened the council of Basil ; but the 
president soon appeared the most strenuous champion of ecclesiastical 
freedom ; and an opposition of seven years was conducted by his ability 
and zeal. After promoting the strongest measures against the 
authority and person of Eugenius, some secret motive of interest or 
conscience engaged him to desert on a sudden the popular party. 
The cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in the 
debates of the Greeks and Latins, the two nations admired the dex- 
terity of his arguments and the depth of his theological erudition . 80 
In his Hungarian embassy we have already seen the mischievous 
effects of his sophistry and eloquence, of which Julian himself was the 
first victim. The cardinal, who performed the duties of a priest and a 
soldier, was lost in the defeat of Varna. The circumstances of his 
death are variously related ; but it is believed that a weighty in- 
cumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and tempted the cruel avarice 
of some Christian fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin the merit of John 
Huniades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian ^ ^ 
armies. His father was a Wallaeliian, his mother a Greek : v.nmUwi- 
her unknown race might possibly ascend to the emperors 
of Constantinople ; and the claims of the Wallachians, with the sur- 


in Bell. Script. Rerum Hungaricarum, tom. i. p. 435-518), Bonfinius (decad iii. 1. v. 

р. 460-467), and Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 165-179 [p. 312, seq. ed. Bonn]). The 
two first were Italians, but they passed their lives in Boland and H ungary (Fabric. 
Biblioth. Latin, med. et infimae ifctatis, tom. i. p. 324; Vossius, de Hist. Latin. 1. iii. 

с. 8, 11; Bayle, Dictionnaire, Bonfinius). A small tract of Fsolix Betancius, chan- 
cellor of Segnia (ad ealeem Cuspinian. do Csesaribus, p. 716-722), represents the theatre 
of the war in the xvth century. 

M M. Lenfant has described the origin (Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 247, 
&c.) and Bohemian campaign (p. 315, &c.) of Cardinal Julian. His services at Basil 
and Ferrara, and his unfortunate end, are occasionally related by Spondanus and the 
continuator of F ieury. 

30 Syropulus honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. 117): vtuavra. met dV|* 

• 1 ovfaetvif, •xtv'Karvffft'wwi xyav xx) XoyUvu kcu ptr iirifrvfinf kx) htvorrirts fa t ^/***, 
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name of Corvinus, from the place of liis nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians of ancient Rome . 31 
In his youth he served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, with 
twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab : the valour of the white 
knight 32 was soon conspicuous ; he increased his fortunes by a noble 
and wealthy marriage; and in the defence of the Hungarian borders 
he won in the same year three battles against the Turks. By his 
influence Ladislaus of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary ; and 
the important service was rewarded by the title and office of Waivod 
of Transylvania. The first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish 
laurels on his brow ; and in the public distress the fatal errors of 
Varna were forgotten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus 
of Austria, the titular king, Huniades was eleckyl supreme captain 
and governor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was silenced by terror, 
a reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy as well as of war. 
Yet the idea of a consummate general is not delineated in his cam- 
paigns ; the white knight fought with the hand rather than the head, 
as the chief of desultory barbarians, who attack without fear and fly 
without shame ; and his military life is composed of a romantic alter- 
native of victories and escapes. By the Turks, who employed his 
name to frighten their perverse children, he was corruptly denominated 
Jancus Lain , or the Wicked : their hatred is the proof of their 
esteem ; the kingdom which he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; 
and they felt him most daring and formidable when they fondly 
believed the captain and his country irrecoverably lost. Instead of 
confining himself to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Varna he again penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria, and in the plain 
of Cossova sustained, till the third day, the siiock of the Ottoman 
army, four times more numerous than his own. As he fled alone 
through the woods of Wallachia, the hero was surprised by two 
robbers ; but while they disputed a gold chain that hung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the other, and, after 
new perils of captivity or death, consoled by his presence an afflicted 
iiis defence kingdom. But the last and most glorious action of his life 
and dS! e ’ was the defence of Belgrade against the powers of Maho- 
juJy^ 5 - met the Second in person. After a siege of forty days 
sept 4 - the Turks, who had already entered the town, were com- 

31 See Bonfinius, decad iii. 1. iv. p. 423. Could the Italian historian pronounce, or 
the king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery which confounded the 
name of a Wallachian village with the casual, though glorious, epithet of a single 
branch of the Valerian family at Home? 

32 Philip de Comines (Memoircs, 1. vi. c. 13), from the tradition of the times, 
mentions him with high encomiums, but under the whimsical name >f the Chevalier 
Blanc de Valaigne (Vallachia). The Greek Chalcocondyles, and the Turkish annals of 
Leundavius, presume to accuse his fidelity or valour. 
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polled to retreat ; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades and 
Belgrade as the bulwarks of Christendom . 33 About a month after 
this great deliverance the champion expired ; and his most splendid 
epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could 
no longer hope for revenge against the single antagonist who had 
triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy of the throne Matthias 
Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, was elected and crowned 
by the grateful Hungarians. Ilis reign was prosperous and long : 
Matthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and a saint ; but his 
purest merit is the encouragement of learning ; and the Latin orators 
and historians, who w ere invited from Italy by the son, have shed the 
lustre of their eloquence on the father's character . 34 

In the list of heroes John Huniades and Scanderbeg are commonly 
associated ; 33 and they are both entitled to our notice, since Birth and 
their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of £d!Xg, f 
the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of Scander- Albania! 
beg , 30 w r as the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus, ]40 ^ 113 
or Albania, between the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. 

Unable to contend with the sultan’s power, Castriot submitted to the 
hard conditions of peace and tribute : lie delivered his four sons as 
the pledges of his fidelity ; and the Christian youths, after receiving 
the mark of circumcision, w ere instructed in the Mahometan religion 
and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy . 37 The three 
elder brothers w ere confounded in the crowd of slaves ; and the poison 
to which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or disproved by 


33 Sec Bonfmius (decad iii. 1. viii. p. 492) and Spondanus (a.d. 1456, No. 1-7). 
Huniades shared the glory of tlic defence of Belgrade with Capistran, a Franciscan 
friar; and in their respective narratives, neither the saint nor the hero condescends to 
take notice of his rival’s merit. 

34 See Bontinius, decad iii. 1. viii.— decad iv.l.viii. The observations of Spondanus 
on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus are curious and critical (a.d. 1464, 
No. 1 ; 1475, No. 6; 1476, No. 14-16; 1490, No. 4, 5). Italian fame was the object of 
his vanity. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum Hungariearum (p. 322- 
412) of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wiso and facetious sayings are registered 
by Galestus Marti us of Narni (528-568), and wo have a particular narrative of lii§ 
wedding and coronation. These three tracts arc all contained in the first vol. of Bel’s 
Scriptores Rerum Hungariearum. 

35 They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay on Heroic Virtue 
(Works, vol. iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who have deserved, without wearing, 
a royal crown: Bclisarius, Narscs, Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first prince of 
Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scan- 
derbeg. 

36 1 could wish for some simple, authentic memoirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, which 
Would introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. In the old and national 
history of Marinus Barletius, a priest of Scodra (de Vita, Moribus, et Rebus gestis 
Georgii Castrioti, &c., libri xiii. pp. 367, Argentorat. 1537, in fol.), his gaudy and 
cumbersome robes are stuck with many false jowels. See likewise Chalcocondyles, 1. vii. 
p. 185, 1. viii. J>. 229 [p. 350 and 432, ed. Bonn]. 

37 His circumcision, education, &c„ are marked by Marinus with brevity and reluc- 
Urnpe (1. i. p. 6, 7 ). 
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any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is in a great measure 
removed by the kind and paternal treatment of George Castriot, the 
fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, displayed the strength 
and spirit of a soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and 
two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish court, 
recommended him to the favour of Amurath, and his Turkish appella- 
tion of Scandcrbcg ( Lskcndcr bc<j) y or the lord Alexander, is an 
indelible memorial of his glory and servitude. II is fathers prin- 
cipality was reduced into a province ; but the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a command of five thousand horse, 
and the prospect of the first dignities of the empire. lie served with 
honour in the wars of Europe and Asia ; and we may smile at the art 
or credulity of the historian, who supposes that in 'every encounter he 
spared the Christians, while he fell with a thundering arm on his 
Musulman foes. The glory of lluniadcs is without reproach: he 
fought in the defence of his religion and country ; but the enemies 
who applaud the patriot have branded bis rival with the name of 
traitor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians the rebellion of 
Scanderbeg is justified by bis father’s wrongs, the ambiguous death 
of his three brothers, his own degradation, and the sla\cry of his 
country ; and they adore the generous, though tardy, zeal with which 
he asserted the faith and independence of his ancestors. But he had 
imbibed from his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran : he was 
ignorant of the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier is determined by 
authority and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination 
at the age of forty 38 could be poured into his soul. 1 1 is motives 
would be less exposed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had he 
broken his chain from the moment that he was sensible of its weight : 
but a long oblivion had surely impaired his original right ; and every 
year of obedience and reward had cemented the mutual bond of the 
sultan and his subject. If Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief 
of Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must con- 
demn the base dissimulation that could serve only to betray, that 
could promise only to he forsworn, that could actively join in the 
temporal and spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy 
brethren. Shall we praise a secret correspondence with lluniades 
while he commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army? Shall we 
excuse the desertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion which 

38 Since Scanderbeg died a.d. 14GG, in the Ixiiid year of his age (Marimis, 1. xiii. 
p. 370), he was born in 1403; since lie was torn from his parents by the Turks when 
he was noveunis (Marimis, 1. i. p. 1, (>), that event must have happened in 1412, nine 
years before tho accession of Amurath II., who must have inherited, not acquired, the 
Albanian slave. Spondunus has remarked this inconsistency, A.p. 1431, No. 31; 
1443, No. 14. ’ 
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abandoned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor ? In the con- 
tusion of a defeat, ttie eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on the iiforovoit 

, . . , . from the 

Reis Effendi, or principal secretary : with the dagger at 'f-irku, 
his breast, he extorted a firman or patent foi tl e govern- Nov. 2«.' 
ment of Albania; and the murder of the guiltless scribe and his 
train prevented the consequences of an immediate discovery. With 
some bold companions, to whom he had revealed his design, he 
escaped in the night by rapid marches from the field of battle to his 
paternal mountains. The gates of Croya were opened to the royal 
mandate; and no sooner did lie command the fortiess than George 
Castriot dropped the mask of dissimulation, abjured the prophet and 
the sultan, and proclaimed himself the avenger of his family and 
country. The names of religion and liberty provoked a general 
revolt : the Albanians, a martial race, were unanimous to live and die 
with their hereditary prince ; and the Ottoman garrisons were in- 
dulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of 
the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general of the Turkish 
war ; and each of the allies engaged to furnish bis respective propor- 
tion of men and money. From these contributions, from bis patri- 
monial estate, and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, lie drew an 
annual revenue of two hundred thousand ducats ; y9 and the entire 
sum, exempt from the demands of luxury, was strictly appropriated to 
the public use. llis manners were popular; but his discipline was 
severe ; and every superfluous vice was banished from his camp : his 
example strengthened his command; and under his conduct the 
Albanians were invincible in their own opinion and that of their 
enemies. The bravest adventurers of France and Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in Ins service : bis 
standing militia consisted of eight thousand norse and seven thousand 
foot ; the horses w^ere small, the men were active : hut lie viewed with 
a discerning eye the difficulties and resources of the mountains ; and, 
at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed in the 
strongest posts. With such unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted 
tw'enty-three years the powers of the Ottoman empire ; and two con- 
querors, Amurath the Second and his greater son, were repeatedly 
baffled by a rebel whom they pursued with seeming contempt and 
implacable resentment. At the bead of sixty thousand horse and 
forty thousand Janizaries, Amurath entered Albania : lie might 
ravage the open country, occupy the defenceless towns, convert the 
churches into mosques, circumcise the Christian youths, and punish 
with death his adult and obstinate captives : but the conquests of the 

^ II;a revenuo and forces aro luckily given by Marians (1. ii. p. 44) 
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sultan were confined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and the gar- 
rison, invincible to his arms, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 
superstitious scruple. 40 Amurath retired with shame and loss from 
the walls of Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots; the 
march, the siege, ihe retreat, were harassed by a vexatious, and 
almost invisible, adversary ; 41 and the disappointment might tend to 
embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan. 42 In the 
fulness of conquest Mahomet the Second still felt at his bosom this 
domestic thorn ; his lieutenants were permitted to negociate a truce, 
and the Albanian prince may justly be praised as a firm and able 
champion of his national independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and religion has ranked him with the names of Alexander and 
Pyrrhus ; nor would they blush to acknowledge their intrepid country- 
man : but his narrow dominion and slender powers must leave him 
at an humble distance below the heroes of antiquity, who triumphed 
over the East and the Homan legions. Ilis splendid achievements, 
the bashas whom lie encountered, the armies that he discomfited, and 
the three thousand Turks who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate 
enemy, and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial biographers 
may safely indulge the latitude of romance ; but their fictions are 
exposed by the light of Italian history, and they afford a strong pre- 
sumption against their own truth by a fabulous tale of his exploits, 
when he passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to the succour 
of the king of Naples. 4 5 Without disparagement to his fame, they 
might have owned that he was finally oppressed by the Ottoman 
powers ; in his extreme danger he applied to pope Pius the Second 
, , for a refuge in the ecclesiastical state ; and his resources 

an<l death, D .. . 

A.D. 1467, were almost exhausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive 
at Lissus, on the Venetian territory. 44 Ilis sepulchre was 


40 There were two Pi bras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian and Albanian: the 
former, 70 miles from Croya (1. i. p. 17), was contiguous to the fortress of Sfetigrade, 
whose inhabitants refused to drink from a well into which a dead dog had traitorously 
been cast (1. v. p. 1H9, 140). We want a good map of Epirus. 

41 Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 92) with the pompous and 
prolix declamation in the ivth, vth, and vith books of the Albanian priest, who has 
been copied by the tribe of strangers and moderns. 

42 In honour of his hero, BarJetius (1. vi. p. J 88-192) kills the sultan, by disease 
indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this audacious fiction is disproved by 
the Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Amurath’s death at 
Adrianople. 

43 See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the ixth and xth books of Marinui 
Barletius, which may be rectified by the testimony or silence of Muratori (Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. xiii. p. 291), and his original authors (Job. Simonetta de ltebus Francisci 
Sfortisc, in Muratori, Script. Iterum Ital. tom. xxi. p. 72^, et alioB). The Albanian 
cavalry, under tho name of Stradiots, soon became famous in the Vara of Italy 
(Memoires de Comincs, 1. vi b. c. 5). 

44 Spondanus, from the best evidence and the most rational criticism, has reduced 
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soon violated by the Turkish conquerors ; but the Janizaries, who 
wore his bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious 
amulet their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant ruin of 
nis country may redound to the hero’s "lory ; yet, had he balanced 
the consequences of submission and resistance, a patriot perhaps would 
have declined the unequal contest which must depend on the life and 
genius of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be supported by the 
rational, though fallacious, hope that the pope, the king of Naples, 
and the Venetian republic would join in the defence of a free and 
Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast of the Adriatic and the 
narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His infant son was saved from 
the national shipwreck ; the Castriots ™ were invested with a Neapo- 
litan dukedom, and their blood continues to flow in the noblest 
families of the realm. A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained a 
settlement in Calabria, and they preserve at this day the language 
and manners of their ancestors.™ 

In the long career of the decline and fall of the Homan empire, I 
have reached at length the last reign of the princes of Con- 

° , • Constantine 

stantinople, who so leebly sustained the name and majesty jiiei«st*.f 
of the Caesars. On the decease of John Palacologus, who oror.W 
survived about four years the Hungarian crusade , 47 the aTmTh,’ 
royal family, by the death of Andronicus and the monastic 
profession of Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Con- JNlay 29 ' 
stantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the emperor 
Manuel. Of these, the first and the last were far distant in the Morea ; 
but Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selymbria, was in the 
suburbs, at the head of a party ; his ambition was not chilled by the 
public distress, and his conspiracy with the Turks and the schismatics 
had already disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral of the 
late emperor was accelerated with singular and even suspicious haste ; 
the claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was justified by a trite 
and flimsy sophism, that he was born in the purple, the eldest son of 
his father’s reign. Hut the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, 
the clergy and people, were unanimous in the cause of the lawful 

the giant Scanderbeg to the human size (a.i>. 1401, No. 20; 1404, No. 9; 1405, No. 
32, 13; 1407, No. 1). His own letter to the pope, and the testimony of Phranza 
(1. iii. c. 28), a refugee in the neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last distress, 
which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barletius (1. x.). 

45 See the family of the Castriots, in Ducange (Fam. Dalmatian, &c., xviii. p. 348- 
350). 

18 This colony of Alban ese is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne (Travels into the Two 
Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350-354'.. 

47 The chronology of 1‘hranza is clear and authentic; but instead of four years and 
•even months, •Spondanus (a.d. 1445, No. 7) assigns seven or eight years to the reign 
of the last Constantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle of Eugenius IV. to 
the king of ^Ethiopia, 
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successor ; arid the despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, 
accidentally returned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, the historian Phranza, 
was immediately despatched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and dismissed him with gifts ; but the 
gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, 
and the approaching downfal of the Eastern empire. By the hands 
of two illustrious deputies the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta 
on the head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed from the Morea, 
escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclama- 
tions of his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, and 
exhausted by his donatives the treasure, or rather the indigence, of 
the state. The emperor immediately resigned ta his brothers the 
possession of the Morea; and the brittle friendship of the two 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s 
presence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. His next 
occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Venice had been proposed, but the Byzantine nobles objected the 
distance between an hereditary monarch and an elective magistrate ; 
and in their subsequent distress the chief of that powerful republic 
was not unmindful of the affront. Constantine afterwards hesitated 
between the royal families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and the em- 
bassy of Phranza represents in his public and private life the last days 
of the Byzantine empire. 48 . 

The protovest iare, or great chamberlain, Phranza, sailed from Con- 
Emhuwips stantinople as the minister of a bridegroom, and the relics 
°f Phranza, 0 f wea ]th and luxury were applied to his pompous appear- 
1450-1452. ancc I Jia numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, 
of physicians and monks: he was attended by a band of music; and 
the term of his costly embassy was protracted above two years. On 
his arrival in Georgia or Iberia the natives from the towns and vil- 
lages flocked around the strangers ; and such was their simplicity that 
they were delighted with the effects, without understanding the cause, 
of musical harmony. Among the crowd was an old man, above an 
hundred years of age, who had formerly been carried away a captive 
by the barbarians, 4y and who amused his hearers with a tale of the 
wonders of India, 50 from whence he had returned to Portugal by an 

48 Phranza (1. iii. c. 1-G) deserves credit and esteem. 

49 Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour's first war in Georgia 
(Sherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 50), he might follow his Tartar master into Hindustan in 1398, 
and from thence sail to the spice islands. 

60 The happy and pious Indians lived a hundred and fifty years, aipd enjoyed the 
most perfect productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The animals were 
on a largo scale: dragons seventy cubits, ants (the formica Jndica nine inches long, 
ifceep like elephants, elephants like sheep, Quidlibot audendi, &o. 
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unknown sea . 51 From this hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the 
court of Trebizond, where he was informed by the Greek prince of 
the recent decease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the deliver- 
ance, the experienced statesman expressed his apprehension that an 
ambitious youth would not long adhere to the sage and pacific system 
of his father. After the sultan’s decease his Christian wife, Maria , 52 
the daughter of the Servian despot, had been honourably restored to 
her parents ; on the fame of her beauty and merit she was recom- 
mended by the ambassador as the most worthy object of the royal 
choice ; and Phranza recapitulates and refutes the specious objections 
that might be raised against the proposal. The majesty of the purple 
would ennoble an unequal alliance ; the bar of affinity might be re- 
moved by liberal alms and the dispensation of the church ; the dis- 
grace of Turkish nuptials had been repeatedly overlooked ; and, 
though the fair Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope 
to give an heir to the empire. Constantine listened to the advice, 
which was transmitted in the first ship that sailed from Trebizond; 
but the factions of the court opposed his marriage, and it was finally 
prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her days in the 
monastic profession. Reduced to the first alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian princess ; and the 
vanity of her father was dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead 
of demanding, according to the primitive and national custom, a price 
for his daughter , 5 ' 5 he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand, ducats ; and the services of the 
ambassador were repaid by an assurance that, as his son had been 
adopted in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of his daughter 
should be the peculiar care of the empress of Constantinople. On the 
return of Phranza the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, who 
with his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on the golden 
bull, and assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring his galleys 
should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But Constantine 
embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold approbation of a 

51 He sailed in a country vessel from the spice islands to one of the ports of tho 
exterior India; invenitque navem grand em Ibcricam , qua in Port mj allium est delatus. 
This passage, composed in 1477 (Phranza, 1. iii. c. SO), twenty years before the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or wonderful. 13ut this new geography 
is sullied by the old and incompatible error which places the source of the Nile in 
India. 

52 Cantemir (p. 8d), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of 
the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not easily 
be believed that, in six -and- twenty years’ cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus non 
tetigit. After H*e taking of Constantinople she fled to Mahomet II. (Phranza, 1. iii. 

M The classical reader will recollect the offers of Agamemnon (Iliad, I. v. 1 44), and 
tile general practice of antiquity. 
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sovereign, but with the warm confidence of a friend, who, after a long 
absence, is impatient to pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend 
, “ Since the death of my mother and of Cantacuzene, who 

State of the J T 

Byzantine “ alone advised me without interest or passion, 1,4 1 am sur- 
“ rounded,” said the emperor, “ by men whom I can neither * 
“ love, nor trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger to Lucas No- 
“ taras, the great admiral : obstinately attached to his own sentiments, 
u he declares, both in private and public, that liis sentiments are the 
“ absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. The rest of the 
“ courtiers arc swayed by their personal or factious views ; and how 
“ can I consult the monks on questions of policy and marriage? I 
“ have yet much employment for your diligence and fidelity. In the 
“ spring you shall engage one of my brothers to* solicit the succour 
“ of the Western powers ; from the Morea you shall sail to Cyprus 
“ on a particular commission, and from thence proceed to Georgia to 
,c receive and conduct the future empress.” “ Your commands,” replied 
Phranza, “ are irresistible ; but deign, great sir,” he added, with a 
serious smile, “ to consider that, if I am thus perpetually absent from 
“ my family, my wife maybe tempted either to seek another husband, 

“ or to throw herself into a monastery.” After laughing at his appre- 
hensions, the emperor more gravely consoled him by the pleasing 
assurance that thin should be his last service abroad, and that he des- 
tined for his son a wealthy and noble heiress; for himself, the im- 
portant office of great logothete, or principal minister of state. The 
marriage was immediately stipulated : but the office, however incom- 
patible with his own, had been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. 
Some delay was requisite to negociate a consent and an equivalent ; 
and the nomination of Phranza was hall declared and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and powerful favourite. 
The winter was spent in the preparations of his embassy ; and Phranza 
had resolved that the youth his son should embrace this opportunity 
of foreign travel, and be left, on the appearance of danger, with his 
maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the private and public 
designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and finally buried 
in the ruins of the empire. 


54 Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of bis relation to the emperor of that name) waa 
gmat domestic, a firm asserter of the Greek creed, and a brother of tha queen of Sorvio, 
whom he visited with the character of ambassador. (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 45.) 
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CHAPTER LX VI II. 

Rekun and Character of Mahomet the Second. — Sieoe, Assault, and 
Final Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. — Death of Con- 
stantine I’alj’KOlocus, — Servitude of the Creeks. — Extinction of 
the Roman Empire in the East. — Consternation of Europe. — Con- 
quests and Death of Mahomet the Second. 

The siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our first attention 
to the person an 4 character of the great destroyer. Ma- character of 
hornet the Second' was the son of the second Amuratli ; IV,alluI,ut Jl * 
and though his mother lias been decorated with the titles of Chris- 
tian and princess, she is more probably confounded with the numerous 
concubines who peopled from every climate the liaram of the sultan. 
Ilis first education and sentiments were those of a devout Musulman ; 
and as often as he conversed with an infidel he purified his hands and 
face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire appear to have 
relaxed this narrow bigotry : his aspiring genius disdained to acknow- 
lege a power above his own ; and in his looser hours lie presumed 
(it is said) to brand the prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. 
Yet the sultan persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine and 
discipline of the Koran : ~ his private indiscretion must have been 
sacred from the vulgar ear ; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind which is 
hardened against truth must he armed with superior contempt for 
absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful masters 
Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid progress in the paths of 
knowledge ; and besides his native tongue it is affirmed that lie spoke 
or understood five languages, 3 the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldaean 
or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might indeed 

' For the character of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to trust either the Turks or the 
Christians. The most moderate picture appears to be drawn by Phranza (1. i. c. .32 
[p. 93, ed. Bonn]), whose resentment had cooled in age and solitude. See likewise 
Spondanus (a.d. 1451, No. 11), and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 552), tho 
Elogia of 'Paulus Jovius (1. iii. p. 1G4-1G0), aud the Dictionnaire de Bavin (tom. iii. p. 
272-279). 

4 Cantemir (p. 115), and tho mosques which he founded, attest his public regard 
for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch Gennadius on the two reli- 
gions (Spond. a.d. 1453, No. 22). 

* Quinque linguas praetor suam uoverat, Graecam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Persicam. 
The Latin traqplator of Phranza has dropped the Arabic, which the Koran must re- 
commend to every Musulman.® 


It appears in the original Greek text, p. 95, edit. Bonn. — M. 
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contribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his edification ; and 
such studies are familiar to the Oriental youth. In the intercourse 
of the Greeks and Turks a conqueror might wish to converse with 
the people over whom he was ambitious to reign : his own praises in 
Latin poetry 4 or prose 5 might find a passage to the royal ear ; but 
what use or merit could recommend to the statesman or the scholar 
the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves? The history and geo- 
graphy of the world were familiar to his memory : the lives of the 
heroes of the East, perhaps of the West , 6 excited his emulation : his 
skill in astrology is excused by the folly of the times, and supposes 
some rudiments of mathematical science ; and a profane taste for the 
arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation and reward of the painters of 
Italy . 7 Hut the influence of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious nature. I will not trans- 
cribe, nor do I firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen pages whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen melon, or of the beau- 
teous slave whose head he severed from her body to convince the 
Janizaries that their master was not the votary of lovc. b II is sobriety 
is attested by the silence of the Turkish annals, which accuse three, 
and three only, of the Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness . 8 But 

* Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of his wife’s mother 
and sisters from the conqueror of Constantinople. Jt was delivered into the sultan's 
hands by the envoys of the duke of Milan. Philelphus himself was suspected of a 
design of retiring to Constantinople; yet the orator often sounded the trumpet of holy 
war (see his Life by M. Lancelot, in the Memoires de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, 
tom. x. p. 718, 724, &c.). 

5 Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 1483, his xii. books de Re Militari, iu 
which he first mentions the use of bombs. Ily his patron Sigismond Malatestu, prince 
of Rimini, it had been addressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet II. 

0 According to Phranza, lie assiduously studied the lives and actions of Alexander, 
Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. 1 have read somewhere that Plutarch’s 
Lives were translated by his orders into the Turkish language. If the sultan himself 
understood Greek, it must have been for the benefit of his subjects. Yet these Lives 
are a school of freedom as well as of valour.® 

7 The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, was dismissed 
with a chain and collar of gold and a purse of 3000 ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at 
the foolish story of a slave purposely beheaded to instruct the painter in the action of 
the muscles. 

8 These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I., Selim II., and AmurathIV. (Cantemir, 
p. 61). The sophis of Persia can produce a more regular succession; and in the last 
age our European travellers were the witnesses and companions of their revels. 


" Von Hammer disdainfully rejects this 
fable of Mahomet’s knowledge of lan- 
guages. Knolles adds that he delighted 
in reading the history of Alexander the 
Great and of Julius Caesar. The former, 
no doubt, was the Persian legend, which, 
it is remarkable, came back to Europe, 
and was popular throughout the middle 
agee as the 4 Romaunt of Alexander.’ 
The f >under of the Imperial dynasty of 
JEtamo, according to M. Von Hammer, is 


altogether unknown in the East. Mahomet 
was a great patron of Turkish literature: 
the romantic poems of Persia were trans- 
lated, or imitated, under his patronage, 
Von Hammer, vol. ii. p. 2G8.— M. 

b This story, the subject of Johnson’s 
Irene, is rejected by M. Von Hammer, 
vol. ii. p. 2u8. The German historian’* 
general estimate of MahcAnet’s character 
agrees in its more marked features with 
Gibbon’s.— M. 
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it cannot be denied that liis passions were at once furious and inexor- 
able ; that in the palace, as m the field, a torrent of blood was spilt 
on the slightest provocation ; and that the noblest of the captive youth 
were often dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the Albanian war 
he studied the lessons, and soon surpassed the example, of his father ; 
and the conquest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred 
cities, a vain and flattering account, is ascribed to his invincible 
sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general; Con- 
stantinople has sealed his glory ; but if we compare the means, the 
obstacles, and the achievements, Mahomet the Second must blush to 
sustain a parallel with Alexander or Timour. Under his command 
the Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their enemies, 
yet their progress vas bounded by the Euphrates and the Adriatic, 
and his arms were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath be twice tasted of royalty, and twice de- 
scended from the throne : his tender age w^as incapable of IIis 

.... . ~ * t . A.D. 1461, 

opposing bis father's restoration, but never could he forgive 
the vizirs wdio had recommended that salutary measure. July 2. 

IIis nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a Turkman emir; 
and, after a festival of two months, he departed from Adrianople 
with his bride to reside in the government of Magnesia. Before the 
end of six weeks he was recalled by a sudden message from the divan 
which announced the decease of Amurath and tfie mutinous spirit of 
the Janizaries. IIis speed and vigour commanded their obedience : 
he passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard : and at the distance 
of a mile from Adrianople the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, 
the soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. 
They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice : he ascended the 
throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause of 
sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his infant brothers. 0 a 
The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appeared to congratulate 
his accession and solicit his friendship, and to all he spoke the lan- 
guage of moderation and peace. The confidence of the Greek em- 
peror was revived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances w ith which 
he sealed the ratification of the treaty : and a rich domain on the 

9 Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved from his cruel brother, and baptized 
at Rome under the name of Callistus Othomannus. The emperor Frederic III. pre- 
sented him with an estate in Austria, where he ended his life; and Cuspinian, who in 
his youth conversed with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and wisdom 
(de Csesaribus, p. (>72, 67M). 


a Ahmed, the son ol a Greek princess, was the object of his pspeii.il jealousy. Yob 
Hamms**, p. 501.- -M, 
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banks of the Strymon was assigned for the annual payment of three 
hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince who was 
detained at his request in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbours 
of Mahomet might tremble at the severity with which a youthful 
monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s household : the expenses 
of luxury were applied to those of ambition, and an useless train of 
seven thousand falconers was either dismissed from his service or en- 
listed in his troops. a In the first summer of his /eign he visited with 
an army the Asiatic provinces ; but after humbling the pride Ma- 
homet accepted the submission of the Caramanian, that he might not 
be diverted by the smallest obstacle from the execution of his great 
design . 10 

The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish casuists, have 
Hostile in- pronounced that no promise can bind the faithful against 
Mahomet/ the interest and duty of their religion, and that the sultan 
a.d. 1451. ma y abrogate his own treaties and those of his predecessors. 
The justice and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned this immoral 
privilege ; but his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop from 
ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was 
on his lips while war was in his heart : he incessantly sighed for the 
possession of Constantinople ; and the Greeks, by their own indis- 
cretion, afforded the first pretence of the fatal rupture . 11 Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued his camp to 
demand the payment, and even the increase, of their annual stipend : 
the divan was importuned by their complaints ; and the vizir, a secret 

10 Seo the accession of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33), Phranza (1. i. c. 33; 1. iii. 
c. 2), Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and Cantemir (p. 96). 

11 Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe that, except the 
short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not been able to obtain any Turkish 
account of this conquest — such an account as we possess of the siege of Rhodes by 
Soliman II. (Meinoires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 723-769). I must 
therefore depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some degree, are subdued by 
their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas (c. 34-42), Phranza (1. iii. c. 
7-20), Chalcocondyles (l.viii. p. 201-214 [p. 380-403, ed. Bonn]), and Leonardus Chi- 
ensis (Historia C. P. a Turco eipugnatm; Norimberghac, 1544, in 4to. 20 leaves). The 
last of these narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle ot 
Chios, the 10th of August, 1453, only Beventy-nine days after the loss of the city, 
and in the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added from an 
epistle of Cardinal Isidore (in Farragine Iterum Turcicarum, ad ealeem Chalcocondyl. 
Clausori, Basil, 1556) to Pope Nicholas V., and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, which 
he addressed in the year 1581 to Martin Crusius (Turco-Graecia, 1. i. p, 74-98, Basil, 
1584). The various facts and materials are briefly, though critically, reviewed by 
Spondanus (a.d. 1453, No. 1-27). The hearsay relations of Monstrelet and the distant 
Latins I shaU take leave to disregard.** 


H The Janizaries obtained, for the first nople, and, by his general agreement, has 
time, a gift on the accession of a new sove- borne an honourable testimony to the 
reign. Von Hammer, p. 504. — M. truth, and by his close imitation to the 

b M. Von Hammer has added little new graphic spirit and boldness, of Gibbon. — M. 
information on the siege of Constanti- 
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friend of the Christians, was constrained to deliver the sense of his 
brethren. “ Ye foolish and miserable Romans,” said Calil, “ we know 
“ your devices, and ye arc ignorant of your own danger! the scrupu- 
“ lous Amurath is no more ; his throne is occupied by a young con- 
“ queror whom no laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist: and if 
“ you escape from his hands, give praise to the divine clemency, which 
“ yet delays the chastisement of your sins. Why do ye seek to 
“ affright us by vain and indirect menaces ? Release the fugitive 
“ Orchan, crown him sultan of Romania, call the Hungarians from 
“ beyond the Danube, arm against us the nations of the West, and 
“ be assured that you will only provoke and precipitate your ruin.” 
But if the fears of the ambassadors were alarmed by the stern lan- 
guage of the vizir, they were soothed by the courteous audience and 
friendly speeches of the Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them 
that on his return to Adrianople he would redress the grievances, 
and consult the true interests of the Greeks. No sooner had he re- 
passed the Hellespont than lie issued a mandate to suppress their 
pension, and to expel their officers from the banks of the Stryinon : 
in this measure he betrayed an hostile mind ; and the second order 
announced, and in some degree commenced, the siege of Constanti- 
nople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus an Asiatic fortress had 
formerly been raised by his grandfather; in the opposite situation, 
on the European side, he resolved to erect a more formidable castle, 
and a thousand masons were commanded to assemble in the spring 
on a spot named Asomaton, about five miles from the Greek metro- 
polis. 12 Persuasion is the resource of the feeble ; and the feeble can 
seldom persuade : the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without 
success, to divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. They 
represented that his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; but that this double 
fortification, which would command the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations, to intercept the Latins who traded 
in the Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the subsistence of the 
city. “ I form no enterprise,” replied the perfidious sultan, “ against 
“ the city ; but the empire of Constantinople is measured by her 
“ walls. Have you forgot the distress to which my father was re- 
“ duced when you formed a league with the Hungarians, when they 
“ invaded our country by land, and the Hellespont was occupied by 
“ the French galleys ? Amurath w^as compelled to force the passage 

12 The situation of the fortress and the topography of the Bosphorus are best 
learned from Petgsr Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. ii. c. 13), Leunclavius (Pandect, 
p. 445), and Tournefort (Voyage dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444); but 
I must regret the map or plan which Tournefort sent to the French minister of the 
Marine. The reader may turn back to chap. xvii. of this History. 

L 2 
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“ of the Bosphorus ; and your strength was not equal to your male- 
u volence. I was then a child at Adrianople ; the Moslems trembled, 
“ and for a while the Gabours 13 insulted our disgrace. But when 
44 my father had triumphed in the field of Varna, he vowed to erect 
44 a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to accom- 
44 plish. Have ye the right, have ye the power, to control my actions 
44 on my own ground ? For that ground is my own : as far as the 
44 shores of the Bosphorus Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe 
44 is deserted by the Romans. Return, and inform your king that the 
44 present Ottoman is far different from his predecessors, that his reso- 
44 lutions surpass their wishes, and that he performs more th.-m they 
44 could resolve. Return in safety ; but the next who delivers a 
44 similar message may expect to be flayed alive .’' 1 After this decla- 
ration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks in spirit as in rank , 14 had 
determined to unsheath the sword, and to resist the approach and 
establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He was disarmed by 
the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended 
a system less generous, and even less prudent, than his own, to 
approve their patience and long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman w^ith 
the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on chance and 
time for their own safety, and the destruction of a fort which could 
not long be maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and populous 
city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of the w ise and the hopes of 
the credulous, the winter rolled away ; the proper business of each 
man and each hour was postponed ; and the Greeks shut their eyes 
against the impending danger, till the arrival of the spring and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom disobeyed, 
lie builds a On the twenty-sixth of March the appointed spot of Aso- 
ontheBos- niaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
a!dT*i 452, fleers ; and the materials by sea and land were diligently 
March. transported from Europe and Asia . 15 The lime had been 

burnt in Cataphrygia, the timber was cut dow r n in the woods of 

13 The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the infidels is expressed KaGoua 
by Ducas, and Giaour by Leunclavius and the moderns. The former term is derived 
by Ducange (Gloss. Grace, tom. i. p. 530) from KaGw^ov, in vulgar Greek a tortoise, 
as denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas! Galtuur is no more than 
Ghebcr, which was transferred from the Persian to the Turkish language, from the 
worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 375;. 

14 Phranza does justice to his master’s sense and courage — Calliditatem hominis 
non ignorans Imperator prior arma movere constituit.; and stigmatises the folly of the 
cum sacri turn profani proceres, which he had heard, amentes spe vana pasei. Ducas 
was not a privy-counsellor. 

15 Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Annals (Cantemir, p. 
97) revived the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s stratagem in the foundation 
of Carthage. These annals (unless we are swayed by an anti-Christian prejudice) aro 
far low valuable than the Greek historians. 
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Heraclea and Nicomedia, and the stones were dug from the Ana- 
tolian quarries. Each of the thousand masons was assisted by two 
workmen ; and a measure of two cubits was marked for their daily 
task. The fortress 16 was built in a triangular form ; each angle was 
flanked by a strong and massy tower, one on the declivity of tbe hill, 
two along the sea-shore ; a thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned 
for the walls, thirty for the towers ; and the whole building was covered 
with a solid platform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and directed 
the work with indefatigable ardour: his three vizirs claimed the 
honour of finishing their respective towers ; the zeal of the cadliis 
emulated that of the Janizaries ; the meanest labour was ennobled by 
the service of God and the sultan ; and the diligence of the multitude 
was quickened by the eye of a despot whose smile was the hope of 
fortune, and whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek 
emperor beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the work, and 
vainly strove by flattery and gifts to assuage an implacable foe, who 
sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a quarrel. 
Such occasions must soon and inevitably be found. The ruins of 
stately churches, and even the marble columns which had been conse- 
crated to Saint Michael the archangel, were employed without scruple 
by the profane and rapacious Moslems; and some Christians, who 
presumed to oppose the removal, received from their hands the crown 
of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harvests of his subjects : the guard was fixed ; but their 
first order was to allow free pasture to the mules and horses of the 
camp, and to defend their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horses to 
pass the night among the ripe corn : the damage was felt, the insult 
was resented, and several of both nations were slain in a tumultuous 
conflict. Mahomet listened w ith joy to the complaint ; and a detach- 
ment was commanded to exterminate tbe guilty village : the guilty 
had fled ; but forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers were massacred 
by the soldiers. Till this provocation Constantinople had Tbe Turkish 
been open to the visits of commerce and curiosity : on the wur » Jullt ‘ ; 
first alarm the gates were shut ; but the emperor, still anxious lor 
peace, released on the third day his Turkish captives, 17 and expressed, 
in a last message, the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. 
“ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission can secure peace, 

10 In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, Pliranza does not 
exactly agree with Chalcocondyles, whose description has been veritied on the spot by 
his editor Leunclavina. 

17 Among tlie&e were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious of his inexorable rigour, 
that they begged to lose their heads in the city unless they could return before 
sunset. 
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“ pursue,” said lie to Mahomet, “ your impious warfare. My trust 
44 is in God alone : if it should please him to mollify your heart, I 
44 shall rejoice in the happy change ; if he delivers the city into your 
44 hands, I submit without a murmur to his holy will. But until 
44 the Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty 
44 to live and die in the defence of my people.” The sul- 
s p>„ i » tan’s answer was hostile and decisive : his fortifications were 
completed ; and before his departure for Adrianople he stationed a 
vigilant Aga and four hundred Janizaries to levy a tribute on the 
ships of every nation that should pass within the reach of their cannon. 
A Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new lords of the Bos- 
phorus, was sunk with a single bullet. a The master and thirty 
sailors escaped in the boat ; but they were dragged in chains to the 
Porte : the chief was impaled, his companions were beheaded ; and 
the historian Ducas 18 beheld, at Demotiea, their bodies exposed to 
the wild beasts. The siege of Constantinople was deferred till the 
ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to 
a.d. 1453, divert the force of the brothers of Constantine. At this sera 

jan. n. 0 f calamity one of these princes, the despot Thomas, was 

blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son — 44 the last heir,” says the 
plaintive Phranza, 44 of the last spark of the Roman empire.” 19 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and sleepless 
preparations winter : the former were kept awake by their fears, the 
latter by their hopes ; both by the preparations of defence 
and attack ; and the two emperors, who had the most to 
lose or to gain, were the most deeply affected by the 
national sentiment. In Mahomet that sentiment was 
inflamed by the ardour of his youth and temper : he amused his 
leisure with building at Adrianople 20 the lofty palace of Jehan Numa 
(the watch-tower of the world) ; but his serious thoughts were 
irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city of Caesar. At the dead 
of night, about the second watch, he started from his bed, and 
commanded the instant attendance of his prime vizir. The message, 
the hour, the prince, and his own situation, alarmed the guilty 


for the siege 
ol Constanti- 
nople, 
a.d. 1452, 
September — 
a.d. 1453, 
April. 


18 Ducas, c. 35 [p. 248, ed. Bonn]. Phranza (1. iii. c. 3), who had sailed in his 
vessel, commemorates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

19 Auctum est Palaeologorum genus, et Imperii successor, parvacque Romanorum 
scintillas hares natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 3 [p. 23G, ed. Bonn]). The 
strong expression was inspired by his feelings. 

ao Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The sultan was either doubtful of his conquest or ignorant 
of the superior merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may sometimes be 
ruined by the Imperial fortune of their sovereign. 


' This was from a model cannon cast by Urban the Hungarian. See p. 152. You 
Hammer, p. 510. — M. 
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conscience of Calil Basha ; who had possessed the confidence, and 
advised the restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of the son 
the vizir was confirmed in his office and the appearances of favour ; 
but the veteran statesman was not insensible that he trod on a thin 
and slippery ice, which might break under his footsteps and plunge 
him in the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, which might be 
innocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him with the name 
of Gabour Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels ; 21 and his 
avarice entertained a venal and treasonable correspondence, which 
was detected and punished after the conclusion of the war. On 
receiving the royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, 
his wife and children ; filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to 
the palace, adored the sultan, and offered, according to the Oriental 
custom, the slight tribute of his duty and gratitude. 22 “ It is not 
“ my wish,” said Mahomet, “ to resume my gifts, but rather to heap 
“ and multiply them on thy head. In my turn I ask a present far 
“ more valuable and important— Constantinople.” As soon as the 
vizir had recovered from his surprise, “ The same God,” said he, 
“ who has already given thee so large a portion of the Boman 
“ empire, will not deny the remnant and the capital. His providence, 
“ and thy power, assure thy success ; and myself, with the rest ol 
“ thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and fortunes.” — “ Lala” 2£ 
(or preceptor), continued the sultan, “ do you see this pillow ? all the 
66 night, in my agitation, I have pulled it on one side and the other 
“ 1 have risen from my bed, again have I lain down, yet sleep has 
“ not visited these weary eyes. Beware of the gold and silver ol 
“ the Homans : in arms we are superior ; and with the aid of God, 
“ and the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily become masters 
“ of Constantinople.” To sound the disposition of his soldiers, he 
often wandered through the streets alone and in disguise ; and it was 
fatal to discover the sultan when he wished to escape from the 
vulgar eye. Ilis hours were spent in delineating the plan of the 
hostile city ; in debating with his generals and engineers on what 

21 luvr^oipos, by tlie president Cousin, is translated pere nourricier, most correctly 
indeed from the Latin version ; but in his haste he has overlooked the note by which 
Ismael Boillaud (ad Ducum, c. 35 [p. 251, ed. Bonn]) acknowledges and rectifies his 
own error. 

** The Oriental custom of never appearing without gifts before a sovereign or a 
superior is of high antiquity, and Beems analogous with the idea of sacrifice, still moro 
ancient and universal. See the examples of such Persian gifts, ^Elian, Hist. Var. 1. i. 
c. 31, 32, 33. 

23 Laid of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34-) and the Tata of the Creeks (Ducas, c. 
35) are derived from the natural language of children; and it may be observed that 
all such primitive words which denote their parents are the simple repetition of one 
syllable, composed of a labial or dental consonant and an open vowel (Des Crosses, 
Mechanism© des Longues, tom. i. p, 231-247). 
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spot he should erect his batteries ; on which side he should assault the 
walls ; where he should spring his mines ; to what place he should 
apply his scaling-ladders : and the exercises of the day repeated and 
proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he studied with peculiar 

Tho great care recen t an( l tremendous discovery of the Latins , 

cannon of and his artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in 
the world. A founder of cannon, a Dane a or Hungarian, 
who had been almost starved in the Greek service, deserted to 
the Moslems, and was liberally entertained by the Turkish sultan. 
Mahomet was satisfied with the answer to his first question, which he 
eagerly pressed on the artist. “ Am I able to cast a cannon capable 
“ of throwing a ball or stone of sufficient size to, batter the walls of 
“ Constantinople ? 1 am not ignorant of their strength ; but were 

46 they more solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an engine 
“ of superior power ; the position and management of that engine 
“ must be left to your engineers.” On this assurance a foundry 
was established at Adrianople : the metal was prepared ; and at the 
end of three months Urban produced a piece of brass ordnance of 
stupendous and almost incredible magnitude; a measure of twelve 
palms is assigned to the bore ; and the stone bullet weighed above 
six hundred pounds. 24 b A vacant place before the new palace was 
chosen for the first experiment ; but to prevent the sudden and 
mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a proclamation was 
issued that the cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The 
explosion was felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs : the 
ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile ; and on 
the spot where it fell, it buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. 
For the conveyance of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage 
of thirty waggons was linked together and drawn along by a team of 
sixty oxen : two hundred men on both sides were stationed to poise 
and support the rolling weight; two hundred and fifty workmen 
marched before to smooth the way and repair the bridges ; and near 
two months were employed in a laborious journey of one hundred 

*• The Attic talent weighed about sixty minse, or avoirdupois pounds (see Hooper 
on Ancient Weights, Measures, &c.); but among the modern Greeks that classic ap- 
pellation was extended to a weight of one hundred, or one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds (Ducange, raXavrov). Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone of the 
second cannon: Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis am bibat in gyro. 


• Gibbon has written Dane by mistake 
for Dace, or Dacian. Aa% to yim- Chal- 
cocondyles, Von Hammer, p. 510. — M. 

b 1200, according to Leonardus Chien- 
lis. Von Hammer states that he had 
'himself teen the great cannon of the Dar- 


danelles, in which a tailor, who had run 
away from his creditors; had concealed 
himself several days. Von Hammer had 
measured balls twelve spans round. Note* 
p. GGG. — M. 
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and fifty miles. A lively philosopher 25 derides on this occasion the 
credulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much reason, that we 
should always distrust the exaggerations of a vanquished people. He 
calculates that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, would require 
a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of powder ; and that the 
stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not a fifteenth part of 
the mass could be inflamed at the same moment. A stranger as I 
am to the art of destruction, I can discern that the modern improve- 
ments of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; 
the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the consequence, of a 
single explosion. Yet I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporary writers ; nor can it seem improbable that 
the first artists, in their rude and ambitious efforts, should have 
transgressed the standard of moderation. A Turkish cannon, more 
enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards the entrance of the 
Dardanelles ; and if the use be inconvenient, it has been found on a 
late trial that the effect was far from contemptible. A stone bullet of 
eleven hundred pounds’ weight was once discharged with three hundred 
and thirty pounds of powder : at the distance of six hundred yards 
it shivered into three rocky fragments ; traversed the strait ; and, 
leaving the waters in a foam, again rose and bounded against the 
opposite hill . 26 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the Greek 
emperor implored with fervent prayers the assistance of iu a homet n. 
earth and Heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to l^V/cun- 
his supplications ; and Christendom beheld with indifference hm 1 *’ 
the fall of Constantinople, while she derived at least some A i )ril6 - 
promise of supply from the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan 
of Egypt Some states were too weak, and others too remote ; 
by some the danger was considered as imaginary, by others as in- 
evitable : the Western princes were involved in their endless and 
domestic quarrels ; and the Roman pontiff was exasperated by the 
falsehood or obstinacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing in their 
favour the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had 
foretold their approaching ruin ; and his honour was engaged in the 
accomplishment of his prophecy/ Perhaps he was softened by the 

,J5 See Voltaire (Hist. Generate, c. xci. p. 294, 295). He was ambitious of universal 
monarchy ; and the poet frequently aspires to the name and style of an astronomer, a 
chemist, &c. 

540 The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85-89), who fortified the Dardanelles against the 
Russians, describes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own prowess, and the con- 
sternation of the Turks. But that adventurous traveller does not possess the art of 
gaining our confidence. 


* See the curious Christian and Mahometan predictions of the fall of Constant! 
nople. Von Hammer, p. 518. — M. 
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last extremity of their distress ; but his compassion was tardy ; his 
efforts were faint and unavailing; and Constantinople had fallen 
before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail from their 
harbours . 27 Even the princes of the Moreaand of the Greek islands 
affected a cold neutrality : the Genoese colon) of Galata negociated 
a private treaty ; and the sultan indulged them in the delusive hope 
that by his clemency they might survive the ruin of the empire. A 
plebeian crowd and some Byzantine nobles basely withdrew from 
the danger of their country ; and the avarice of the rich denied the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures which 
might have raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries . 28 
The indigent and solitary prince prepared however to sustain his 
formidable adversary; but if his courage were equal to the peril, 
his strength was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning of the 
spring the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages as for as 
the gates of Constantinople : submission was spared and protected ; 
whatever presumed to resist was exterminated with fire and sword. 
The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, Acheloum, and 
Bizon, surrendered on the first summons ; Selymbria alone deserved 
the honours of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inhabitants, while 
they were invested by land, launched their boats, pillaged the 
opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the public 
market. But on the approach of Mahomet himself all was silent 
and prostrate : he first halted at the distance of five miles ; and, 
from thence advancing in battle array, planted before the gate of 
St. Ilomanus the Imperial standard ; and on the sixth day of April 
formed the memorable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the right and left 
Forces of from the Propontis to the harbour; the Janizaries in the 
the lur^; f ron t werc stationed before the sultan’s tent ; the Ottoman 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment ; and a subordinate army 
enclosed the suburb of Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of 
the Genoese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who resided in Greece 
about thirty years before the siege, is confident that all the Turkish 
forces of any name or value could not exceed the number of sixty 


27 Non audivit, indignum ducens, says the honest Antoninus; but, as the Roman 
court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, wo find tho moro courtly expression of 
Platina, in anirno fuisse pontifici j uvare Gnccos, and the positive assertion of ASneas 
Sylvius, structam classem, &c. (Spond. a.d. 1453, No. 3.) 

** Antonin, in Proem. — Epist. Cardinal. Isidor. apud Spondanum ; and Dr. John- 
son, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this characteristic circumstance: — 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns. 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping prince. 

Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates. 
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thousand horse and twenty thousand foot; and he upbraids the 
pusillanimity of the nations who had tamely yielded to a handfu. 
of barbarians. Such indeed might be the regular establishment of the 
Capiculi , 29 the troops of the Porte who marched with the prince, 
and were paid from his royal treasury. But the bashaws, in their 
respective governments, maintained or levied a provincial militia ; 
many lands were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers were 
attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumpet 
invited a swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, who might contribute 
at least to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the 
swords of the Christians. The whole mass of the Turkish powers is 
magnified by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard of Chios, to the 
amount of three or four hundred thousand men ; but Phranza was a 
less remote and more accurate judge; and his precise definition of 
two hundred and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed the measure 
of experience and probability . 30 The navy of the besiegers was less 
formidable : the Propontis was overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail ; but of these no more than eighteen could be rated as 
galleys of war ; and the far greater part must be degraded to the 
condition of store-ships and transports, which poured into the camp 
fresh supplies of men, ammunition, and provisions. In her oftbe 
last decay Constantinople was still peopled with more than an (irceks - 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; but these numbers are found in the 
accounts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly consisted of 
mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid of that spirit 
which even women have sometimes exerted for the common safety. 
I can suppose, I could almost excuse, the reluctance of subjects to 
serve on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; but the man who 
dares not expose his life in the defence of his children and his 
property has lost in society the first and most active energies of 
nature. By the emperor s command a particular inquiry had been 
made through the streets and houses, how many of the citizens, or 
even of the monks, were able and willing to bear arms for their 
country. The lists were intrusted to Phranza ; 31 and after a diligent 

38 The palatine troopa are styled Capiculi; the provincials, Scratculi; and most of 
the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed before the Canon Nameh of 
Soliman II., from which, and his own experience, Count Marsigli has composed his 
Military State of the Ottoman Empire. 

30 The observation of Philelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the year 1 508 (de 
Ccesaribus, in Epilog, de Militia. Turcic&, p. 697). Marsigli proves that the effective 
armies of the Turks are much less numerous than they appear. In the army that 
besieged Constantinople Leonardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15,000 Janizaries. 

31 Ego, eidein ? (Tmp.) tabellas extribui non absque dolore et mcestitia, mansitque 
apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 3 [p. 241, ed. Bonn]). With 
some indulgence for national prejudices, we cannot desire a more authentic witness, 
not only of public facts, but of private counsels. 
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addition he informed his master, with grief and surprise, that the 
national defence was reduced to four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy Romcms. Between Constantine and his faithful minister this 
comfortless secret was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion of 
shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed from the arsenal to 
the city bands. They derived some accession from a body of two' 
thousand strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, a noble 
Genoese ; a liberal donative was advanced to these auxiliaries ; and 
a princely recompense, the isle of Lemnos, was promised to the 
valour and victory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn across 
the mouth of the harbour : it was supported by some Greek anil 
Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from Ca/idia and the Black 
Sea, were detained for the public service. Against the powers of the 
Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, 
miles was defended by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the besiegers; but the strength 
and provisions of the Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor 
could they indulge the expectation of any foreign succour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords in the reso- 
r> lution of death or conquest. The primitive Christians 

False union * . 1 . . 

of the two mi ‘dit have embraced each other, and awaited in patience 

a.d. 1452, and charity the stroke of martyrdom. But the Greeks of 
Constantinople were animated only by the spirit of religion, 
aud that spirit was productive only of animosity and discord. Before 
his death the emperor John Palseologus had renounced the unpopular 
measure of an union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived till the 
distress of his brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flattery and 
dissimulation. 22 With the demand of temporal aid his ambassadors 
were instructed to mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience : his 
neglect of the church was excused by the urgent cares of the state ; 
and his orthodox wishes solicited the presence of a Roman legate. 
The Vatican had been too often deluded ; yet the signs of repent- 
auce could not decently be overlooked ; a legate was more easily 
granted than an army ; and about six months before the final de- 
struction, the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that character 
with a retinue of priests and soldiers. The emperor saluted him as 
a friend and father ; respectfully listened to his public and private 
sermons ; and with the most obsequious of the clergy and laymen 
subscri led the act of union, as it had been ratified in the council of 

3a In Spondanus the narrative of the union is not only partial, but imperfect. The 
bishop of Haniiers died in 1642, and the history of l)ucas, which represents thes« 
scenes (c. 36, 37) with such truth and spirit, was not printed till the year 1649. 
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Florence. On the twelfth of December the two nations, in the 
church of St. Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice arid 
prayer ; and the names of the two pontiffs were solemnly comme- 
morated ; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the vicar of Christ, and 
of the patriarch Gregory, who had been driven into exile by a rebel- 
lious people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest who officiated at 
the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was observed 0bstina( . y 
with horror that he consecrated a cake or wafer of unlea - 
vcncd bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the Greeks - 
sacrament. A national historian acknowledges with a blush that 
none of his countrymen, not the emperor himself, were sincere in this 
occasional conformity . 33 Their hasty and unconditional submission 
was palliated by a promise of future revisal ; but the best, or the 
worst, of their excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 
When they were pressed by the reproaches of their honest brethren, 
“ Have patience/’ they whispered, “ have patience till God shall 
“ have delivered the city from the great dragon who seeks to devour 
“ us. You shall then perceive whether we are truly reconciled with 
“ the Azymites.” But patience is not the attribute of zeal ; nor can 
the arts of a court be adapted to the freedom and violence of popular 
enthusiasm. From the dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of either 
sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk 
Gennadius , 34 to consult the oracle of the church. The holy man was 
invisible ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep meditation, or divine 
rapture : but he had exposed on the door of his cell a speaking 
tablet ; and they successively withdrew, after reading these tremen- 
dous words : u O miserable Romans, why will ye abandon the truth ; 
“ and why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put your trust in the 
“ Italians ? In losing your faith you will lose your city. Have 
“ mercy on me, O Lord ! I protest in thy presence that I am inno- 
“ cent of the crime. O miserable Romans, consider, pause, and 
“ repent. At the same moment that you renounce the religion of 
“ your fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to a foreign servi- 
“ tude.” According to the advice of Gennadius, the religious 
virgins, as pure as angels, and as proud as daemons, rejected the act 

33 Fhranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the measure wai 
adopted only propter spem auxilii; he affirms with pleasure that those who refused to 
perform their devotions in St. Sophia, extra culpani et- in pace cssent (1. iii. c. 2o). 

M His primitive and secular name was George Scholarius, which he changed for 
that of Gennadius, either when lie became a monk or a patriarch. His defence, at 
Florence, of tfyp same union which he so furiously attacked at Constantinople, hm 
tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Georgiis, iu Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. x. p. 76u- 
786) to divide him into two men; but Renaudot (p. o4‘>-38.3) has rostored the identity 
of his person and the duplicity of his character. 
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of union, and abjured all communion with the present and future 
associates of the Latins ; and their example was applauded and 
imitated by the greatest part of the clergy and people. From the 
monastery the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the taverns; 
drank confusion to the slaves of the pope ; emptied their glasses in 
honour of the image of the holy Virgin ; and besought her to defend 
against Mahomet the city which she had formerly saved from 
Chosroes and the Chagan. In the double intoxication of zeal and 
wine, they valiantly exclaimed, “ What occasion have we for succour, 
“ or union, or Latins ? far from us be the worship of the Azymitcs !” 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest the nation 
was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the season of Lent, 
the approach of Easter, instead of breathing charijy and love, served 
only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The con- 
fessors scrutinised and alarmed the conscience of their votaries, and 
a rigorous penance was imposed on those who had received the 
communion from a priest who had given an express or tacit consent 
to the union. Ilis service at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony : they forfeited, by the 
impure spectacle, the virtue of the sacerdotal character ; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance of 
their prayers or absolution. No sooner had the church of St. Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin sacrifice than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or a heathen temple, by the clergy and people ; and a 
vast and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable dome, which had 
so often smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable 
lights, and resounded with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. 
The Latins were the most odious of heretics and infidels ; and the 
first minister of the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare 
that he had rather behold in Constantinople the turban of Mahomet 
than the pope’s tiara or a cardinal's hat . 35 A sentiment so unworthy 
of Christians and patriots was familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the 
emperor was deprived of the affection and support of his subjects ; 
and their native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the divine 
decree or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople the 
sir c of two s ^ es along the sea were made inaccessible to an 
constant!- enemy ; the Propontis by nature, and the harbour by art. Be- 
Mahomet ii. tween the two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side 
Apiii e- was protected by a double wall and a deep ditch of the depth 
Ady of one hundred feet. Against this line of fortification, which 

** xuXuvrrpot, may be fairly translated a cardinal’s hat. The difference c t 

the Greek and Latin habits embittered the schism. 
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Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles , 36 the 
Ottomans directed their principal attack ; and the emperor, after 
distributing the service and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In the first days of the 
siege the Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied into the 
field ; but they soon discovered that, in the proportion of their num- 
bers, one Christian was of more value than twenty T urks : and, alter 
these bold preludes, they'were prudently content to maintain the 
rampart with their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence be 
accused of pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous and 
base ; but the last Constantine deserves the name of an hero : his 
noble band of volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue ; and the 
foreign auxiliaries# supported the honour of the Western chivalry. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied with 
the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their musketry and cannon. 
Their small arms discharged at the same time either five, or even 
ten, balls of lead, of the size of a walnut; and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches or covered with ruins. 
Each day added to the science of the Christians ; but their inade- 
quate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance was not powerful cither in size or numl>cr; and if 
they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on ti c 
walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken and overthrown by 
the explosion . 37 The same destructive secret had been revealed to 
the Moslems ; by whom it was employed with the superior energy of 
zeal, riches, and despotism. The great cannon of Mahomet has 
been separately noticed ; an important and visible object in the 
history of the times : blit that enormous engine was flanked by two 
fellows almost of equal magnitude : 3K the long order of the Turkish 
artillery was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered 


3(5 We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest measure which is pre- 
served in the wersts of Russia, of 547 French tnises, and of 104| to a degree. The six 
miles of Phranza do not exceed four English miles (D’Anvillo, Mesures Itincraires, p. 
61, 125, &c.). 

37 At indies doetiorcs nostri facti paravere contra hostes machinamenta, qua* tamcn 
avaro dabantur. Pul via erat nitri modica, exigua; tela modica; bombards si aderant 
incommoditate loci primum hostes offendcro, inacoriebus alveisque tectos, non 
poterant. Nam si qua*, magnae erant, ne mums concuteretur nostcr, quiescebant. 
This passage of Leonardus Chiensis is curious and important. 

38 According to Chalcocondy lea and Phranza the great cannon burst; an accident 
which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s skill. It is evident that they 
do not speak of the same gan. u 


• They speak one of a Byzantine, one of a Turkish, gun. Von Hammer, note p. 669.— M. 
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at once on the most accessible places ; and of one of these it is ambi- 
guously expressed that it was mounted with one hundred and thirty 
guns, or that it discharged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet in 
the power and activity of the sultan we may discern the infancy of 
the new science. Under a master who counted the moments the 
great cannon could be loaded and fired no more than seven times in 
one day . 39 The heated metal unfortunately burst ; several workmen 
were destroyed; and the skill of an artist a was admired who be- 
thought himself of preventing the danger and the accident, by 
pouring oil, after each explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound than effect ; 
Attack and arul it was by the advice of a Christian that the engineers 
dcf0lue ’ were taught to level their aim against th^ two opposite sides 
of the salient angles of a bastion. However imperfect, the weight 
and repetition of the fire made some impression on the walls ; and the 
Turks, pushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted 
to fill the enormous chasm and to build a road to the assault . 40 In- 
numerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other ; and such was the impetuosity of the throng, that the 
foremost and the weakest were pushed headlong down the precipice 
and instantly buried under the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch 
was the toil of the besiegers ; to clear away the rubbish was the safety 
of the besieged ; and, after a long and bloody conflict, the web that 
had been woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. The 
next resource of Mahomet was the practice of mines ; but the soil was 
rocky ; in every attempt he was stopped and undermined by the 
Christian engineers ; nor had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous passages with gunpowder and blowing whole 
towers and cities into the air. 4 * A circumstance that distinguishes 
the siege of Constantinople is the re-union of the ancient and modern 
artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the mechanical engines 
for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and the battering-ram b were 

39 Near a hundred years after tho siege of Constantinople the French and English 
fleets in the Channel w^re proud of firing 300 shot in an engagement of two hours 
(Mdmoires de Martin du Rellay, 1. x. in the Collection Generale, tom. xxi. p. 239). 

40 I have selected some curious facts, without striving to emulate the bloody and 
obstinate eloquence of the abbd de Vertot, in his prolix descriptions of the sieges of 
Rhodes, Malta, &c. Rut that agreeable historian had a turn for romance- and a« 
he wrote to please the Order, he has adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm nnd 
chivalry. 

41 The first theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, in a MS. of George of 

Sienna (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 324). They were first practised at Sarzanella 
in 1487; hut the honour and improvement in 1303 is ascribed to Peter of Navarre* 
who used them with success in the wars of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray tom* 
ii. p. 93-97). ( 

* The founder of the gun. Von Ham- b The battering -ram, according to Voi 
mer, p. 526 — M. Hammer (p. 670), was not used. — M. 




directed against the same walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpowder 
superseded the use of the liquid and unextinguishable fire. A wooden 
turret of the largest size was advanced on rollers : this portable maga- 
zine of ammunition and fascines was protected by a threefold covering 
of bulls’ hides ; incessant volleys were securely discharged from the 
loopholes ; in the front three doors were contrived for the alternate 
sally and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascended by a 
staircase to the upper platform, and, as high as the level of that plat- 
form, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to form a bridge and 
grapple with the adverse rampart. By these various arts of annoyance, 
some as new as they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower of St. 
llomanus was at length overturned : after a severe struggle the Turks 
were repulsed from the breach and interrupted by darkness; but they 
trusted that with the return of light they should renew the attack with 
fresh vigour and decisive success. Of this pause of action, this interval 
of hope, each moment was improved by the activity of the emperor 
and Justiniani, who passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church and city. At the 
dawn of day the impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment and 
grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes : the ditch was 
cleared and restored, and the tower of St. llomanus was again strong 
and entire. lie deplored the failure of his design, and uttered a 
profane exclamation, that the word of the thirty-seven thousand 
prophets should not have compelled him to believe that such a woi k, 
in so short a time, could have been accomplished by the infidels. 


The generosity of the Christian princes was cold and tardy ; but in 


the first apprehension of a siege Constantine had negociated, 
in the isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the 
most indispensable supplies. As early as the beginning of 


Succour and 
vie Lory of 
four ships. 


April, five 42 great ships, equipped for merchandise and war, would 


have sailed from the harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obsti- 


nately from the north. 4:5 One of these ships bore the Imperial flag ; 
the remaining four belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with w ine, oil, and vegetables, and, above all, 
with soldiers and mariners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay a gentle breeze, and on the second day a strong gale 
from the south, carried them through the llel.espont and the Pro- 


48 It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of these illustriou* 
vessels; the five of Lucas, the four of Phranza and Leonard us, and the tiro of Chal- 
cocoadyles, must be extended to the smaller, or confined to larger, size. Voltaire, in 
giving one of theso ships to Frederic III., confounds the emperors of the East and 
West. , 

** In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and geography, the 
president Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, and wafts them to Constan- 
tinople with a north, wind, 

VOL. vui. 


M 
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pontis ; but tne city was already invested by sea and land, and the 
Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from 
shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to 
repel, these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his mind 
the geographical picture of Constantinople will conceive and admire- 
the greatness of the spectacle. The five Christian ships continued to 
advance with joyful shouts, and a full press both of sails and oars, 
against an hostile fleet of three hundred vessels ; and the rampart, the 
camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined with innumerable 
spectators, who anxiously awaited the event of this momentous succour. 
At the first view that event could not appear doubtful ; the superiority 
of the Moslems was beyond all measure or account, and, in a calm, 
their numbers and valour must inevitably have prevailed. But their 
hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not by the genius of the 
people, but by the will of the sultan : in the height of their prosperity 
the Turks have acknowledged that, if God had given them the earth, 
he had left the sea to the infidels ; 4 1 and a series of defeats, a rapid 
progress of decay, has established the truth of their modest confes- 
sion. Except eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their fleet 
consisted of open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly managed, 
crowded with troops, and destitute of cannon ; and since courage 
arises in a great measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a new element In the 
Christian squadron five stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italv and Greece, long prac- 
tised in the arts and perils of the sea. Their weight was directed to 
sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their passage : their 
artillery swept the waters ; their liquid fire was poured on the heads 
of the adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, presumed to 
approach them ; and the winds and waves are always on the side of 
the ablest navigators. In this conflict the Imperial vessel, wiiicli had 
been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese ; but the Turks, 
in a distant and a closer attack, were twice repulsed with considerable 
loss. Mahomet himself sat on horseback on the beach, to encourage 
their valour by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and 
by fear more potent than the fear of the enemy. The passions of his 
soul, and even the gestures of his body , 43 seemed to imitate the actions 


44 The perpetual decay and weakness of the Turkish navy may be observed in 
Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378), Thevenot (Voyages, P. i. p. 229- 
242), and Tott (Mdmoires, tom. iii.) ; the last of whom is always solicitous to amuse 
and amaze his reader. 

43 I must confess that I have before my eyes the living picture which Thucydides 
(1. vii. c. 71) has drawn of the passions and gestures of the Athenians in a nava 
engagement in the great harbour of Syracuse. 
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of the combatants ; and, as if he had been the lord of nature, he 
spurred his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into the sea. His 
loud reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged the Ottomans 
to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the two former ; and I 
must repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, who 
affirms, from their own mouth, that they lost above twelve thousand 
men in the slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder to the shores 
of Europe and Asia, while the Christian squadron, triumphant and 
unhurt, steered along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored within the 
chain of the harbour. In the confidence of victory, they boasted that 
the whole Turkish power must have yielded to their arms ; but the 
admiral, or captain bashaw, found some consolation for a painful 
wound in his eye, by representing that accident as the cause of his 
defeat. Baltha Ogii was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes : his military character was tainted with the unpopular vice 
of avarice ; and under the despotism of the prince or people, misfortune 
is a sufficient evidence of guilt / 1 llis rank and services were annihi- 
lated by the displeasure of Mahomet. In the royal presence, the 
captain bashaw was extended on the ground by four slaves, and 
received one hundred strokes with a golden rod : 4C his death had 
been pronounced, and he adored the clemency of the sultan, who was 
satisfied with the milder punishment of confiscation and exile. The 
introduction of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western allies. Amidst the deserts of 
Anatolia and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the crusades had 
buried themselves in a voluntary and inevitable grave ; but the situation 
of the Imperial city was strong against her enemies, and accessible to 
her friends ; and a rational and moderate armament of the maritime 
states might have saved the relics of the Roman name, and maintained 
a Christian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this 
was the sole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Constantinople : 
the more distant powers were insensible of its danger ; and the am- 
bassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears and to direct the operations of the sultan . 47 

46 According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38 [p. 270, ed. Bonn]) 
this golden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 librcc, or pounds. 
Bouillaud’s reading of 500 drachms, or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise the arm of 
Mahomet, and bruise the back of his admiral. 

47 Ducas, who confesses himself ill informed of the affairs of Hungary, assigns a 
motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantinople would be the term of the 
Turkish conquests. See Phranza (1. iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. 


* According to Ducas, one of the Afabi beat out Ilia eye with a stone. Compare 
Von Hammer. — M. 
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It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret of the divan 
Mahomet yet the Greeks are persuaded that a resistance so obstinate 
^ r nlvy 8 an( l surprising nad fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet, 
over land. jj c began to meditate a retreat ; and the siege would have 
been speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the second vizif 
had not opposed the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still 
maintained a secret correspondence with the Byzantine court. The 
reduction of the city appeared to he hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from the land ; but the 
harbour was inaccessible : an impenetrable chain was now defended 
by eight large ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, with several 
galleys and sloops; and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks 
might apprehend a naval sally and a second encounter in the open 
sea. In this perplexity the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
a plan of a bold and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter 
vessels and military stores from the Bosphorus into the higher part of 
the harbour. The distance is about ten a miles ; the ground is uneven, 
and was overspread with thickets ; and, as the road must he opened 
behind the suburb of Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But these selfish merchants 
were ambitious of the favour of being the last devoured, and the 
deficiency of art was supplied by the strength of obedient myriads. 
A level way was covered with a broad platform of strong and solid 
planks; and to render them more slippery and smooth, they were 
anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Touvscore light galleys and 
brigantines of fifty and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore, arranged successively on rollers, and drawn forwards by the 
power of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm and the plow of each vessel : the sails were unfurled to the 
winds, and the labour was cheered by song and acclamation. In the 
course of a single night this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, 
steered over the plain, and was launched from the declivity into the 
shallow waters of the harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Greeks. The real importance of this operation was 
magnified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, 
and is recorded by the pens, of the two nations . 48 A similar stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ; 49 the Ottoman galleys 

4a The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Canteinir (p. 96 
from the Turkish annals; but I could wish to contract the distance of ten R miles, and 
to prolong the term of one night. 

49 Pliranza relates two examples of a similar transportation over the six miles of the 
a Six miles. Von Hammer. — M. 
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(I must again repeat) should be considered as large boats ; and, if we 
compare the magnitude and the distance, the obstacles and the means, 
the boasted miracle 50 has perhaps been equalled by the industry of 
our own times . 51 As soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper 
harbour with a fleet and army, he constructed in the narrowest part a 
bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth and one hundred in 
length : it was formed of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters, 
linked with iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this floating 
battery he planted one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore 
galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most acces- 
sible side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 
The indolence of the Christians has been accused for not destroying 
these unfinished works ; b but their fire, by a superior fire, w T as con- 
trolled and silenced *, nor were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt 
to burn the vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His vigilance 
prevented their approach : their foremost galliots were sunk or taken ; 
forty youths, the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly mas- 
sacred at his command ; nor could the emperor s grief be assuaged 
by the just though cruel retaliation of exposing from the walls the 
heads of two hundred and sixty Musulman captives. After TMstroPS of 
a siege of forty days the fate of Constantinople could no lbc cvty - 
longer be averted. The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a 
double attack : the fortifications, which had stood for ages against 
hostile violence, were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; 
many breaches were opened, and near the gate of St. llomanus four 
towers had been levelled with the ground. For the payment of his 
feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil the 
churches with the promise of a fourfold restitution ; and his sacrilege 
offered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. A spirit of 
discord impaired the remnant of the Christian strength : tho Genoese 
and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of tlieir respective 
service ; and Justiniani and the great duke, w'hose ambition was not 


isthmus of Corinth; the one fabulous, of Augustus after the battle of Actium; the 
other true, of Nicetas, a Greek general in the xth century. To these he might have 
added a bold, enterprise of Hannibal to introduce his vessels into the harbour of 
Tarentum (Polybius, 1. viii. [o. 36] p. 749, edit. Gronov.). a 

60 A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar undertaking 
(Spond. a.d. 1438, No. 37), might possibly be the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

51 I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada in the 
years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 


“Von Hammer gives a longer list of b They were betrayed, according to 
such transportations, p. 533. Dion Cas- some accounts, by the Genoese of Galaf-a. 
sius distinctly relates the occurrence Von Hammer, p. 536. — 
treated as fabulous by Gibbon — 
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extinguished by the common danger, accused each other of treachery 
and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople the words of peace and 
prepara- capitulation had been sometimes pronounced ; and several 
Turks°for h0 embassies had passed between the camp and the city . 53 
LssaSr ™ 1 The Greek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and would 
May 29 . have yielded to any terms compatible with religion and 
royalty. The Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing the blood of his 
soldiers ; still more desirous of securing for his own use the Byzantine 
treasures ; and he accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the 
Grabours the choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. The 
avarice of Mahomet might have been satisfied with an annual sum of 
one hundred thousand ducats; but his ambition 'grasped the capital 
of the East : to the prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people 
a free toleration, or a safe departure : but after some fruitless treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a throne or a grave under 
the walls of Constantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear of 
universal reproach, forbade Palmologus to resign the city into the 
hands of the Ottomans ; and he determined to abide the last ex- 
tremities of war. Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by his favourite 
science of astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of the twenty-seventh 
he issued his final orders ; assembled in his presence the military 
chiefs ; and dispersed his heralds through the camp to proclaim the 
duty and the motives of the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first 
principle of a despotic government ; and his menaces were expressed 
in the Oriental style, that the fugitives and deserters, had they the 
wings of a bird , 53 should not escape from his inexorable justice. The 

Wl Chalcocondyles and Dueas differ in tlio time and circumstances of tho nogociation; 
and as it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faithful Phranza spares his prince even 
the thought of a surrender. 

53 These wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. p. 208 [p. 303, ed. Bonn]) are no more than 
an Oriental figure: but in the tragedy of Irene Mahomet’s passion soars above sense 
and reason : — 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And seat him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot — 

Thence should my fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observo, 1. That the operation of the 
winds must be confined to the lower region of the air. 2. That the name, etymology, 
and fable cf the Pleiads are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, 2. 68G; Eudocia in 
Ionia, p. 339; Apollodor. 1. iii. c. 10; Heyne, p. 229; Not. 682), and had no 
affinity with the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in Syntagma 
Dissert, tom. i. p. 40, 42; Goguet, Origins des Arts, &c., tom. vi. p. 73-78; Gobelin, 
Hist, du Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahomet had studied. 3. The golden chariot 
does not exist either in science or fiction; but I much fear that Dr. Jo hns on has 
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greatest part of his bashaws and Janizaries were the offspring ol 
Christian parents : but the glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by successive adoption ; and in the gradual change of 
individuals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda , is kept alive 
by imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare the Moslems were 
exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
ablutions ; and to abstain from food till the close of the ensuing day. 
A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of martyr- 
dom, and the assurance of spending an immortal youth amidst the 
rivers and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of the black-eyed 
virgins. Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal 
and visible rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious 
troops ; 44 The city and the buildings,” said Mahomet, 44 are mine ; 
44 but I resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, the treasures 
44 of gold and beauty ; be rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
44 of my empire : the intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of 
44 Constantinople shall be rewarded with the government of the fairest 
44 and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall accumulate his honours 
44 and fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” Such various 
and potent motives diffused among the Turks a general ardour, re- 
gardless of life and impatient for action : the camp re-echoed with 
the Moslem shouts of 44 God is God: there is but one God, and 
44 Mahomet is the apostle of God ; ” M and the sea and land, from 
Galata to the seven towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires.® 

Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, with loud and 
impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, r tfi|W 
of their sins. The celestial image of the Virgin had been weiiofthe 
exposed in solemn procession; but their divine patroness and the 
was deaf to their entreaties : they accused the obstinacy of 
the emperor for refusing a timely surrender ; anticipated the horrors 
of their fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of Turkish 
servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, 
were summoned to the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the general assault. 


confounded the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a northern 
constellation : — 

*A pxro* f *jv Kcti ccfta^atv tTiK\r)<nv xctXlovawf. II. 2 . 487. 

54 Phranza quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the name of God, but 
for that of the prophet: the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, .and even ridiculous. 


° The picture is heightened by the interior of the city. Yon Hammer, p. 
addition of the wailing cries of Kyrio 539. — M. 
eloeson. which were heard from the dark 
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The last speech of Palseologus was the funeral oration of the Roman 
empire : 5,r> he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted to 
infuse the hope which was extinguished in his own mind. In this 
world all was comfortless and gloomy ; and neither the Gospel nor 
the church have proposed any conspicuous recompense- to the heroes 
who fall in the service of their country. But the example of their 
prince, and the confinement of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair ; and the pathetic scene is described by the 
feelings of the historian Phranza, who was himself present at this 
mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced : regardless of their 
families and fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and each commander, 
departing to his station, maintained all night, a vigilant and anxious 
watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful companions, 
entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was to be con- 
verted into a mosque ; and devoutly received, with tears and prayers, 
the sacrament of the holy communion. lie reposed some moments 
in the palace, which resounded with cries and lamentations; solicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have injured ; 56 and mounted on 
horseback to visit the guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. 
The distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than 
the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. a 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may sometimes succeed ; 
but in this great and general attack, the military judgment 
assault, and astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised him to 
expect the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian aera. 
The preceding night had been strenuously employed : the troops, the 
cannon, and the fascines were advanced to the edge of the ditch, 
which in many parts presented a smooth and level passage to the 
breach ; and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the prows and 
their scaling ladders, the less defensible walls of the harbour. Under 
pain of death, silence was enjoined ; but the physical laws of motion 
and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear : each individual 

54 I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself; and it smells 
so grossly of the sermon and the convent, that I almost doubt whether it was pro- 
nounced by Constantine. Leonardus assigns him another speech, in which he addresses 
himself more respectfully to the Latin auxiliaries. 

56 This abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dying princes, is 
an improvement of the Gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries: it is more easy 
to forgive 490 times than once to ask pardon of an inferior. 

• Compare the very curious Armenian p.30S). The author thus ends his poem: — 
eflegy on the fall of Constantinople, trans- “ I Abraham, loaded with sins, have com- 
lated by M. Bore, in the Journal Asiatique “ posed this elegy with the most lively 
for March, 1835; and by M. Brosset, in “ sorrow; for I have seen Constantinople 
the new edition of Le Beau (tom. xxi. t( the days of its glory/’— M. 
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might suppress his voice and measure his footsteps ; hut the march 
and labour of thousands must inevitably produce a strange confusion 
of dissonant clamours, which reached the ears of the watchmen of the 
towers. At daybreak, without the customary signal of the morning 
gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land ; and the similitude 
of a twined or twisted thread lias been applied to the closeness and 
continuity of their line of attack . 07 The foremost ranks consisted of 
the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd who fought without order or 
command ; of the feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants and 
vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in the blind hope of 
plunder and martyrdom. The common impulse drove them onwards 
to the wall ; the most audacious to climb were instantly precipitated ; 
and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians, was idly wasted on 
the accumulated throng. But their strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence : the ditch was filled with the 
bodies of the slain ; they supported the footsteps of their companions ; 
and of this devoted vanguard the death was more serviceable than 
the life. Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, the troops of 
Anatolia and Romania were successively led to the charge : their 
progress was various and doubtful ; but, after z conflict of two hours, 
the Greeks still maintained and improved theii advantage ; and the 
voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, 
by a last effort, the deliverance of their country. In that fata, 
moment the Janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The 
sultan himself on horseback, with an iron mace in his hand, was the 
spectator and judge of their valour; be was surrounded by ten 
thousand of his domestic troops, whom he reserved for the decisive 
occasion ; and the tide of battle was directed and impelled by his 
voice and eye. Ills numerous ministers of justice were posted behind 
the line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and if danger was in 
the front, shame and inevitable death were in the rear, of the fugi- 
tives. The cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; arid experience has proved 
that the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening the circulation 
of the blood and spirits, will act on the human machine more forcibly 
than the eloquence of reason and honour. From the lines, the 
galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides ; 
and the camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were involved in 
a cloud of smoke, which could only be dispelled by the final deliver- 
ance or destruction of the Roman empire. The single combats of the 
heroes of history or fable amuse our fancy and engage our affections : 

* 7 Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors and the marines, Ducas numbers in 
this general assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot [c, 30, p f 383, ed, Bonn]. 
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the skilful evolutions of war may inform the mind, and improve a 
necessary, though pernicious, science. But in the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and confusion ; 
nor shall I strive, at the distance of three centuries and a thousand 
miles, to delineate a scene of which there could be no spectators, and 
of which the actors themselves were incapable of forming any just or 
adequate idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantino])! e may be ascribed to the 
bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The 
sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the 
chief, whose arms and counsels were the firmest rampart of the city. 
As he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight 
was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable ^ emperor. 44 Your 
44 wound,” exclaimed Palseologus, 44 is slight ; the danger is pressing : 
44 your presence is necessary ; and whither will you retire ? ” — 44 1 will 
44 retire , ” said the trembling Genoese, 44 by the same road which 
44 God has opened to the Turks;” and at these words he hastily 
passed through one of the breaches of the inner wah. By this pusil- 
lanimous act he stained the honours of a military life ; and the few 
days which he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, w 7 ere em- 
bittered by his ow n and the public reproach. 58 His example was 
imitated by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence 
began to slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled vigour. 
The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians ; the double walls were reduced by 
the cannon to a heap of ruins : in a circuit of several miles some 
places must be found more easy of access, or more feebly guarded ; 
and if the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the whole city 
was irrecoverably lost. The first who deserved the sultan’s reward 


5ft In the sovere censure of the flight of Justiniani, Phranzn expresses his own 
feelings and those of the public. For some private reasons he is treated with more 
lenity and respect by Ducas ; but the words of Leonardus Chiensis express his strong 
and recent indignation, gloricc salutis suique oblitus. In the whole series of their 
Eastern policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were always suspected, and often 
guilty.® 


a M. Brosset has given some extracts 
from the Georgian account of the siege 
of Constantinople, in which Justiniani’s 
wound in the left foot is represented as 
more serious. With charitable ambiguity 
the chronicler adds that his soldiers 
carried him away with them in their 
vessel. — M. 

Mr. Finlay remarks that the dialogue 
between Constantine and Justiniani is 
evidently a rhetorical invention. None 
of the historians were present, and those 


who were on the spot could hardly have 
reported a conversation with accuracy at 
such a moment. The conduct of Jus- 
tiniani hardly deserves the censure that 
has beeu cast upon it. He appears to 
have received a mortal wound; and he 
was probably made the scapegoat of the 
lukewarmness or cowardice of the or- 
thodox, who ought to fcave crowded to 
the walls to support their emperor. Finlay, 
Byzantine Empire, vol. ii. p. 647.— S. 
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was Hassan the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. With 
ills scimitar in one hand and his buckler in the other, he ascended the 
outward fortification : of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous of 
his valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan and his 
twelve companions had reached the summit: the giant was pre- 
cipitated from the rampart : he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his success had 
proved that the achievement was possible : the walls akid towers were 
instantly covered with a swarm of Turks ; and the Greeks, now 
driven from the vantage ground, were overwhelmed by increasing 
multitudes. Amidst these multitudes, the emperor , 59 who accom- 
plished all the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen and 
finally lost. The nobles, who fought round his person, sustained, till 
their last breath, the honourable names of Palaeologus and Cantacu- 
zene : his mournful exclamation was heard, “ Cannot there be found 
“ a Christian to cut off my head?” 60 and his last fear was that of 
falling alive into the hands of the infidels . 61 The prudent despair of 
Constantine cast away the purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an 
unknown hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of 
the slain. After his death resistance and order were no p C uthofthe 
more : the Greeks fled towards the city ; and many were conSano 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate of St. raltKolo « us - 
Romanus. The victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the 
inner wall ; and as they advanced into the streets, they were soon 
joined by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phcnar on the side 
of the harbour . 02 In the first heat of the pursuit about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword ; but avarice soon prevailed over 
cruelty ; and the victors acknowledged that they should immediately 
have given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his chosen bands 

50 Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers; Chalcocondyles wounds him 
in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the gate. The grief of Phranza, carrying 
him among the enemy, escapes from the precise imago of his death ; but wo may, 
without flattery, apply these noble lines of Dry den : — 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And, where they find a mountain of the slain, 

Send one to climb, and, looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword had digg’d. 

Spondamis (a.d. 1453, No. 10), who has hopes of his salvation, wishes to absolve 
this demand from the guilt of suicide. 

61 Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes that the Turks, had they known the 
emperor, would, have laboured to save and secure a captive so acceptable to the 

sultan. 

62 Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the mouth of the harbour had flanked 
and retarded this naval attack. 
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bad not prepared them for a similar opposition in every part of the 
i oss of the ca P^- It was thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that 
dty and Constantinople, which had defied the power of Chosroes, 

* 1 f h the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably subdued by 
the arms of Mahomet the Second. Her empire only had been sub- 
verted by the Latins : her religion was trampled in the dust by the 
Moslem conquerors/' 3 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing; yet such was the 
The Turks extent of Constantinople, that the more distant quarters 
piulge con- wight prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of their 
•tuniinopie. ru i n .«4 j n general consternation, in the feelings of 

aelfish or social anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of the assault, 
a sleepless night and morning R must have elapsed; nor can I 
believe that many Grecian ladie3 were awakened by the Janizaries 
from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the public 
calamity, the houses and convents were instantly deserted ; and the 
trembling inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like a herd of 
timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope that amid the crowd each individual 
might be safe and invisible. From every part of the capital they 
flowed into the church of St. Sophia : in the space of an hour, the 
sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were 
filled with the multitudes of fathers and husbands, of women and 
children, of priests, monks, and religious virgins : the doors were 
barred on the inside, and they sought protection from the sacred 
dome which they had so lately abhorred as a profane and polluted 
edifice. Their confidence was founded on the prophecy of an en- 
thusiast or impostor, that one day the Turks would enter Constanti- 
nople, and pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantine in 
the square before St. Sophia : but that this would be the term of 
their calamities ; that an angel would descend from heaven with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the column. “ Take 

63 Chalcocondyles most absurdly supposes that Constantinople was sacked by the 
Asiatics in revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy [1. viii. p. 40;>, ed. Bonn] ; and 
the grammarians of the xvth century are happy to melt down the uncouth appellation 
of Turks into the more classical name of Teucri. 

64 When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a festival, so vast was 
the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that much time elapsed before the 
distant quarters knew that they were captives. Herodotus (1. i. c. 191), and Usher 

Annal. p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet Jeremiah a passage of similar 
import. 

* This refers to an expression in Ducas, “ sleep resting on the eyes of youths and 
who, to heighten the effect of his de- “ maidens:” p. 288, edit. Becker.— M. 
scriptiop, speaks of the “ sweet moruiue 
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“ this sword,’* would he say, “ and avenge the people of the Lord/' 
At these animating words the Turks would instantly fly, and the 
victorious Romans would drive them from the West, and from al. 
Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion that 
Ducas, with some fancy and much truth, upbraids the discord and 
obstinacy of the Greeks. “ llad that angel appeared,’* exclaims the 
historian, “had he offered to exterminate your foes if you would 
“ consent to the union of the church, even then, in that fatal moment, 
“ you would have rejected your safety, or have deceived your God .” 05 

While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors were 
broken with axes; and as the Turks encountered no resist- captivity of 
ance, their bloodless hands were employed in selecting and tllu Greeks * 
securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the 
appearance of wealth, attracted their choice ; and the right of pro- 
perty was decided among themselves by a prior seizure, by personal 
strength, and by the authority of command. In the space of an hour 
the male captives were bound with cords, the females with their veils 
and girdles. The senators were linked with their slaves ; the pre- 
lates with the porters of the church ; and young men of a plebeian 
class with noble maids whose faces had been invisible to the sun and 
their nearest kindred. In this common captivity the ranks of society 
were confounded ; the ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the in- 
exorable soldier was careless of the father’s groans, the tears of the 
mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudest in their 
wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar with naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair ; and we should 
piously believe that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the 
haram to those of the monastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals, whole strings were rudely driven through the 
streets ; and as the conquerors w^ere eager to return for more prey, 
their trembling pace was quickened with menaces and blows. At 
the same hour a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations, of the capital ; nor 
could any place, however sacred or sequestered, protect the persons 
or the property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted 
people were transported from the city to the camp and fleet ; ex- 
changed or sold according to the caprice or interest of their masters, 
and dispersed in remote servitude through the provinces of the 
Ottoman empire. Among these we may notice some remarkable 

65 This lively description is extracted from Ducas (c. 39 [p. 291, ed. Bonn]), who, 
two years afterwards, was sent ambassador from the prince of Lesbos to the sultan 
(c. 44). Till Lesbos was subdued in 1463 (Pliranza, 1. iii. c. 27), that island must 
have been full of the fugitives of Constantinople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to 
adorn, the tale of their misery. 
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characters. The historian Phranza, first chamber min and principal 
secretary, was involved with his family in the common lot. After 
suffering four months the hardsh ps of slavery, he recovered hia 
freedom : in the ensuing winter he ventured to Adrianople, and 
ransomed his wife from the mir bashi , or master of the horse ; but 
his two children, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized 
for the use of Mahomet himself. The daughter of Phranza died in 
the seraglio, perhaps a virgin : his son, in the fifteenth year of hia 
age, preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by the hand of the 
royal lover . 00 A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated by 
the taste and liberality with which he released a Grecian matron and 
her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Philelphus, who 
had chosen a wife in that noble family / 17 The pride or cruelty of 
Mahomet would have been most sensibly gratified by the capture of 
a Roman legate ; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore eluded the 
search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit . 08 The chain 
and entrance of the outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had signalised their valour in 
the siege: they embraced the moment of retreat, while the Turkish 
mariners were dissipated in the pillage of the city. When they 
hoisted sail, the beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable 
crowd; but the means of transportation were scanty; the Venetians 
and Genoese selected their countrymen ; and, notwithstanding the 
fairest promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated 
their houses, and embarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities an historian is condemned 
Amount of to repeat the tale of uniform calamity: the same effects 
the spoil. 1Ilus t be produced by the same passions ; and when those 
passions may be indulged without control, small, alas ! is the differ- 
ence between civilised and savage man. Amidst the vague cxclama- 

66 See Phranza, 1. iii. c. 20, 21. His expressions are positive: Ameras sufl manO 

jugulavit volebat enim eo turpiter et nefarie abuti. Me miserum et infelieem ! 

Yet he could only learn from report the bloody or impure scenes that were acted in 
the dark recesses of the seraglio. 

67 See Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 290) and Lancelot (Mem. de 1’ Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. x. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he could praise the public 
enemy, whom he so often reviles as the most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

88 The Commentaries of Pius II. suppose that he craftily placed his cardinal’s hat 
on the head of a corpse which was cut off and exposed in triumph, while the legate 
himself was bought and delivered as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chronicle 
adorns his escape with new adventures, which he suppressed (says Spondanus, 
a.d. 1453, No. 15) in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and reward of 
suffering for Christ.* 


* He was sold as a slave in Galata, letter of Cardinal Isidore in the appendix 
nooording to Von Hammer, p. 560. See to Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 653. — M 
the somewhat vague and declamatory 
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tions of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton 
or immoderate effusion of Christian blood : but according to their 
maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the vanquished were 
forfeited ; and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived 
from the service, the sale, or the ransom of his captives of both sexes . 69 
The wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the sultan to his 
victorious troops ; and the rapine of an hour is more productive than 
the industry of years. But as no regular division was attempted of 
the spoil, the respective shares were not determined by merit ; and 
the rewards of valour were stolen away by the followers of the camp, 
who had declined the toil and danger of the battle. The narrative 
of their depredations could not afford either amusement or instruction : 
the total amount, m the last poverty of the empire, has been valued 
at four millions of ducats ; 70 and of this sum a small part was the 
property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners the stock was improved 
in quick and perpetual circulation : but the riches of the Greeks were 
displayed in the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply 
buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should be demanded 
at their hands for the defence of their country. The profanation and 
plunder of the monasteries and churches excited the most tragic 
complaints. The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the 
second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory 
of God , 71 was despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold and 
silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were 
most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. After the divine 
images had been stripped of all that could be valuable to a profane 
eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod 
under foot, or applied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople ; and the treatment which Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous Musulman on the monuments of idolatry. 
Perhaps, instead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 
observe that in the decline of the arts the workmanship could not be 
more valuable than the work, and that a fresh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft of the priest and the 

08 BuBbequius expatiates with pleasure and applause on the rights of war and. the 
use of slavery among the ancients and the Turks (do Legat. Turcicft, Epist. iii. p. 
161). 

70 This sum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. p. 
211); but, in th<f distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, 
and 15,000 ducats, I suspect that a figure has been dropped. Even with the restitu- 
tion, the foreign property would scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

T1 See the enthusiastic praises and lamentations of Phranza (1. iii. c. 17)* 
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credulity of the people. lie will more seriously deplore the loss of 
the Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or scattered in the 
gerieral confusion : one hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts are 
said to have disappeared ; 72 ten volumes might be purchased for a 
single ducat ; and the same ignominious price, too high perhaps for a 
shelf of theology, included the whole works of Aristotle and Homer, 
the noblest productions of the science and literature of ancient Greece. 
We may reflect with pleasure that an inestimable portion of our 
classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; and that the mechanics 
of a German town had invented an art which derides the havoc ot 
time and barbarism. 

From the first hour 73 of the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
Mahomet disorder and rapine prevailed in Con^fantinople till the 
the'dty 3 eighth hour of the same day, when the sultan himself 
file palace* P assec ^ ui triumph through the gate of St. llomanus. lie 
&c - was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous 
as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of the race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror 74 gazed with satisfaction and wonder on the 
strange though splendid appearance of the domes and palaces, so 
dissimilar from the style of Oriental architecture. In the hippo- 
drome, or at median , his eye was attracted by the twisted column of 
the three serpents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with 
ills iron mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one of these monsters , 74 
which in the eyes of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the city. a 
At the principal door of St. Sophia he alighted from his horse and 
entered the dome ; and such was his jealous regard for that monument 
of his glory, that, on observing a zealous Musulman in the act of 
breaking the marble pavement, he admonished him with his scimitar 
that, if the spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, the public 
and private buildings had been reserved for the prince. By his 
command the metropolis of the Eastern church was transformed into 
a mosque : the rich and portable instruments of superstition had been 

72 See Ducas (c. 42 [p. 312, ed. Bonn]), and an epistle, July 15th, 1453, from 
Lamms Quirinus to Hope Nicholas V. (Ilody do Graccis, p. 192, from a MS. in the 
Cotton library). 

73 The Julian calendar, which reckons the days and hours from midnight, was used 
at Constantinople. But Ducas seems to understand the natural hours from sunrise. 

74 See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the Fandects of Leunclavius, p. 448. 

74 I have had occasion (vol. ii. p. 298) to mention this curious relic of Grecian 
antiquity. 

« 

a Von Hammer passes over this circum- tion of Thevenot. Chishull states that 
tam e, which is treated by Dr. Clarke the monument was broken by some at* 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 58, 4to. edit.) as a he- tendunts of the Polish ambassador. — M. 
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removed ; the crosses were thrown down ; and the walls, which were 
covered with images and mosaics, were washed and purified, and 
restored to a state of naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muezvn , or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, 
and proclaimed the czav, or public invitation, in the name of God and 
his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet the Second performed 
the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the last of 
the Caesars . 7(1 From St. Sophia he proceeded to the august but 
desolate mansion of an hundred successors of the great Constantine, 
but which in a few hours had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. 
A melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced 
itself on his mind, and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian 
poetry : “ The spider has wove his web in the Imperial palace, and 
‘‘ the owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.” * 7 
Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem complete, 
till he was informed of the fate of Constantine — whether lie ^ 
had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen in the 'lourm 
battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward of 
his death : the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered by the 
golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; the Greeks acknowledged 
with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after exposing the 
bloody trophy , 78 Mahomet bestowed on his rival the honours of a 
decent funeral. After his decease Lucas Notaras, great duke 79 and 
first minister of the empire, was the most important prisoner. When 
he offered his person and his treasures at the foot of the throne, 
“ And why/’ said the indignant sultan, “ did you not employ these 
“ treasures in the defence of your prince and country ? ” — “ They 
“ were yours,” answered the slave ; “ God had reserved them for 
u your hands.” — u If he reserved them for me,” replied the despot, 
“ how have you presumed to withhold them so long by a fruitless and 
“ fatal resistance ? ” The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the 


7b We are obliged to Cantcmir (p. 102) for the Turkish account of the conversion 
of St Sophia, so bitterly deplored by P limn /a and lhicas. It. is amusing enough, 
to observe in what opposite lights the same object appears to a Musulman and a 
Christian eye. 

77 This distich, which Cantcmir gives in the original, derives new beauties from the 
application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack of Carthago, the famous 
prophecy of Ilomer. The same generous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to 
the past or the future. 

78 I cannot believe with Ducas (see Spondanus. ad. lE r >3, No. 13) that Mahomet 
sent round Persia, Arabia, &c., the head of the Greek emperor: he would surely con- 
tent himself with a trophy less inhuman. 

7si p} iraIlza was tfhe personal enemy of the great duke; nor could time, or death, or 
Ms own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sympathy or forgiveness. Ducas is 
inclined to praise and pity the martyr; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are indebtel 
to him for the hint of the Greek conspiracy. 

VOL. VIII. 
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strangers, and some secret encouragement from the Turkish vizir ; 
and from this perilous interview he was at length dismissed with the 
assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet condescended to visit 
his wife, a venerable princess oppressed with sickness and grief ; and 
his consolation for her misfortunes was in the most tender strain of 
humanity and filial reverence. A similar clemency was extended to 
the principal officers of state, of whom several were ransomed at his 
expense ; and during some days he declared himself the friend and 
father of the vanquished people. But the scene was soon changed, 
and before his departure the hippodrome streamed with the blood of 
his noblest captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by the 
Christiaus: they adorn with the colours bf heroic martyrdom the 
execution of the great duke and his two sons, and his death is ascribed 
to the generous refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant’s lust. a 
Yet a Byzantine historian has dropped an unguarded word of con- 
spiracy, deliverance, and Italian succour : such treason may be 
glorious ; but the rebel who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited his 
life ; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroying the enemies 
whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth of June the victo- 
rious sultan returned to Adrianople, and smiled at the base and hollow 
embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed their approaching ruin 
in the fall of the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a prince 
H e ropoopies or a people. But she could not be despoiled of the incom- 
parable situation which marks her for the metropolis of a 
nopie. great empire ; and the genius of the place will ever triumph 
over the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and Adrianople, the 
ancient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; and 
Mahomet the Second established his own residence and that of his 
successors on the same commanding spot which had been chosen by 
Constantine . 80 The fortifications of Galata, which might afford a 
shelter to the Latins, were prudently destroyed ; but the damage of 
the Turkish cannon was soon repaired, and before the month of 
August great quantities of lime had been burnt for the restoration 
of the walls of the capital. As the entire property of the soil and 

w For the restitution of Constantinople and the Turkish foundations, see Cantemir 
(p. 102-109), Ducas (e. 42 [p. 317, ed. Bonn]), with Thevenot, Tournefort, and the 
rest of our modem travellers. From a gigantic picture of the greatness, population, 
&c., of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire (Abrege de lTlistoire Ottomane, tom. 
i. p. 10-21), we may learn that, in the year 1580, the Moslems were less numerous in 
the capital than the Christians, or even the Jews. 


Von Hammer relates this undoubtingiy, and apparently on good authority, p. 
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buildings, whether public or private, or prc fane or sacred, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight 
furlongs from the point of the triangle for the establishment of his 
seraglio or palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the Grand 
Signor (as he has been emphatically named by the Italians) appears 
to reign over Europe and Asia ; but his person on the shores of the 
Bosphorus may not always be secure from the insults of an hostile 
navy. In the new character of a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned with lofty minarets, 
and surrounded with groves and fountains for the devotion and 
refreshment of the Moslems. The same model was imitated in the 
f'amij or royal mosoues ; and the first of these was built by Mahomet 
himself, on the ruins of the church of the holy apostles and the tombs 
of the Greek emperors. On the third day after the conquest the 
grave of Abou Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siege of the 
Arabs, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before the sepulchre of the 
martyr that the new sultans are girded with the sword of empire . 81 
Constantinople no longer appertains to the Homan historian ; nor 
shall I enumerate the civil and religious edifices that were profaned 
or erected by its Turkish masters : the population was speedily 
renewed, and before the end of September five thousand families of 
Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined 
them, under pain of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers and 
fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his rational policy aspired to 
collect the remnant of the Greeks, and they returned in crowds as 
soon as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free 
exercise of their religion. In the election and investiture of a patriarch 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived and imitated. 
With a mixture of satisfaction and horror, they beheld the sultan on 
his throne, who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier or 
pastoral staff’, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office; who conducted 
the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him with a horse 
richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs and bashaws to lead him 
to the palace which had been allotted for his residence. H “ The 


r Tho Turhtf, or sepulchral monument of Abou Ayub, is described and engraved in 
the Tableau Generate do 1’ Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in large folio), a work of less 
use, perhaps, than magnificence (tom. i. p. 305, 306). 

82 Phranza (1. iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been adorned in 
the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact is confirmed by Ema- 
nuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the History of the Patriarchs after the 
taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Turco-Grsocia of Crusius (1. v. p. 106-184). 
But the most patient reader will not believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholio 
fertn, “ Sancta Trinitas quee mihi donavit imnerium te in patriarcham novae Romre 
“ deligit.” 


* « 
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churches of Constantinople were shared between the two religions : 
their limits were marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks 83 enjoyed above sixty years the 
benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christiari 
advoaates presumed to allege that this division had been an act, not 
of generosity, but of justice ; not a concession, but a compact : and 
that, if one-half of the city had been taken by storm, the other moiety 
had surrendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The original 
grant had indeed been consumed by fire ; but the loss was supplied 
by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction, and their venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion 
of Cantemir than the positive and unanimous consent of the history or 
the times. 84 

The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe and 
Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms; but the final 

Extinction . ,, . 

of the extinction ot the two last dynasties 80 which have reigned in 
families of Constantinople should terminate the decline and fall of the 
and p.ihvo- Roman empire in the East. The despots of the Morea, 
og! ' Demetrius and Thomas, Hfi the two surviving brothers of the 

name of Pa L a: o porn is, were astonished by the death of the emperor 
Constantine and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, they 
prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek 
a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their 
first apprehensions were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who con- 
tented himself with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats; and w bile 
his ambition explored the continent and the islands in search of prey, 
he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respite 
was a period of grief, discord, and misery. The ltcxam llion, the 


8:1 From the Turco-Gracoia of Crusius, &c., Spondanus f a. n. 1458, No. 21; 1458, 
No. 1 'I) describes the shivery and domestic quarrels of the Crook church. The patri- 
arch who succeeded Gennadius threw himself in despair into a well. 

84 Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unanimous consent of the Turkish historians, 

ancient as well as modern, and argues that they would not have violated the truth to 
diminish their national glory, since it is esteemed more honourable to take a city by 
force than by composition. Put, 1. I doubt this consent, since ho quotes no parti- 
cular historian; and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, without exception, 
that Mahomet took Constantinople per run (p If 29). 2. The same argument may 

be turned in favour of the Greeks of the times, who would not have forgotten 
this honourable and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to the 
Christians. 

85 For the genealogy and fall of the Comncni of Trebizond, see Ducange (Fa jl. 
Ifyzant. p. 195); for the last Palroologi, the same accurate antiquarian (p. 244, 247, 
248). The Palaeologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the next century, but they 
had forgotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

86 In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two brothers, 
Phranza (1. iii. c. 21-80) is too partial on the side of Thomas; Ducas (c. 44,45) is too 
brief, and Chalcocondyles (1. viii. ix. x.) too diffuse and digressive. 
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rampart of the isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, couid 
not long be defended by three hundred Italian archers : the keys ot 
Corinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned from their summer 
excursions with a train of captives and spoil, and the complaints of 
the injured Greeks were heard with indifference and disdain. The 
Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, tilled the 
peninsula with rapine and murder : the two despots implored the 
dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring bashaw ; and when 
he had quelled the revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their future 
conduct. Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they re- 
peatedly pledged in the communion and before the altar, nor the 
stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or suspend their 
domestic quarrels. They ravaged each other’s patrimony with fire 
and sword ; the aims and succours of the West were consumed in 
civil hostility, and their power was only exerted in savage and arbitrary 
executions. The distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord; and, in the season of maturity and ]o ftl 
revenge, Mahomet declared himself the friend of Demetrius, M«>rea, 
and inarched into the Morea. with an irresistible force. 

When he had taken possession of Sparta, u You are too weak,” said 
the sultan, u to control this turbulent province ; I will take your 
“ daughter to my bed, and you shall pass the remainder of your life 
“ in security and honour.” Demetrius sighed and obeyed ; sur- 
rendered his daughter and his castles, followed to Adrianople his 
sovereign and son, and received for his own maintenance and that 
of his followers a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a com- 
panion a of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian race, who, after the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on 
the coast of the Black Sea . 87 In the progress of his Anatolian 
conquests, Mahomet invested with a fleet and army the capital of 
David, who presumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond ; 88 and 

87 See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in Chalcocondyles (1. ix. p. 2 G 3-2 GO [p. 494- 
498, ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 45 [p. 343, ed. Bonn]), Blirunza (1. iii. c. 27), and Cantemir 
(P- 107)- 

88 Though Toumefort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. p. 179) speaks of Trebizond as mal peu- 
plee, Peyssonel, the latest and most accurate observer, can find 100,000 inhabitants 
(Commerce de la Mcr Noire, tom. ii. p. 72; and, lor the province, p. 53-90). Its 
prosperity and trade are perpetually disturbed by the factious quarrels of two ocius 
of Janizaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled (Memoires de Tott, 
tom. iii. p. 10, 17). 


n Kalo- Johannes, the predecessor of tamia, the Christian princes of Georgia 
David his brother, tl*3 last emperor of and Iberia, the emir of Sinope, and the 
Trebizond, bad attempted to organise a sultan of Caramania. The negociations 
confederacy against Mahomet; it compre- were interrupted by his sudden death, 
hended Hassan Bei, sultan of Mesopo- A.D. 1458. Fallmerayer, p. 257-260. — M, 
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the negociation was comprised in a short and peremptory question, 
u Will you secure your life and treasures by resigning your kingdom ? 
or Trebizond, “ or had y ou rather forfeit your kingdom, your treasures, and 
a.d. H6i. « y 0ur ]if e v ” The f ee ^i e Comnenus was subdued by his 
own fears, a and the example of a Musulman neighbour, the prince of 
Sinope , 89 who, on a similar summons, had yielded a fortified city with 
four hundred cannon and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The 
capitulation of Trebizond was faithfully performed, b and the emperor, 
with his family, was transported to a castle in Romania ; but on a 
slight suspicion of corresponding with the Persian king, David, and 
the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice 
of the conqueror . 0 Nor could the name of father long protect the 
unfortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation : his abject sub- 
mission moved the pity and contempt of the sultan ; his followers were 
transplanted to Constantinople, and his poverty was alleviated by a 
pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and a tardy 
death released Palseologus from an earthly master. It is not easy to 
pronounce whether the servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of his 
brother Thomas , 90 be the most inglorious. On the conquest of the 
Morea the despot escaped to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with 
some naked adherents : his name, his sufferings, and the head of the 
apostle St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; 
and his misery was prolonged by a pension of six thousand ducats 
from the pope and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, 
were educated in Italy ; but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies 
and burdensome to his friends, was degraded by the baseness of his 
life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; and that in- 
heritance he successively sold to the kings of France and Arragon . 91 


H9 Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (chiefly from his copper- 
mines) of a revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcocond. 1. ix. p. 2f>8, 250 [p. 480, ed. Bonn]) 
Peyssonel (Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the modern city 
60,000 inhabitants. This account seems enormous; yet it is by trading with a people 
that we become acquainted with their wealth and numbers. 

90 Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii II. 1. v.) relates the arrival and reception 
of the despot Thomas at Rome (a.p. 1461, No. 3). 

91 By an act dated a.d. 1494, Sept. 6, and lately transmitted from the archives of 
the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, tiie despot Andrew Paloeologus, reserving the 


a According to the Georgian account of 
these transactions (translated by M. Bros- 
set, additions to Le Beau, vol. xxi. p. 325) 
the emperor of Trebizond humbly en- 
treated the sultan to have the goodness to 
marry one of his daughters. — M. 

b M. Boissonade has published, in the 
fifth volume of his Anecdota Grscca (p. 
387, 401), a very interesting letter from 
George Amiroutzes, protovestiariua of 


Trebizond, to Bessarion, describing the 
surrender of Trebizond and the fate of its 
chief inhabitants. — M. 

c See in Yon Hammer, vol. ii. p. 60, the 
striking account of the mother, the em- 
presB Helena the Cantacuzene, who, in 
defiance of the edict, like that of Creon 
in the Greek tragedy, dug the grave for 
her murdered children with her own 
hand, and sank into it herself. — ML. 
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During his transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth was ambitious ol 
joining the empire of the East with the kingdom of Naples : in a 
public festival he assumed the appellation and the purple of Augustus ; 
the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at the 
approach of the French chivalry . 92 Manuel Palajologus, the second 
son, was tempted to revisit his native country : his return might be 
grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the Porte ; lie was main- 
tained at Constantinople in safety and ease, and an honourable train 
of Christians and Moslems attended him to the grave. If there be 
some animals of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate in 
a domestic state, the last of the Imperial race must be ascribed to an 
inferior kind : he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful 
females, and his surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a 
Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in its 
loss: the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, however peaceful ark . faild 
and prosperous, was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern k ™,*’ 1 
empire ; and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or A,1> ' UL)X 
seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In one of the 
most distant countries of the West, Philip duke of Burgundy enter- 
tained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of liL nobles ; and the 
pompous pageants of the feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy 
and feelings . 93 In the midst of the banquet a gigantic Saracen 
entered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a castle on his 
back : a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of religion, was seen 
to issue from the castle : she deplored her oppression, and accused 
the slowness of her champions : the principal herald of the golden 
fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a live pheasant, which, according 
to the rites of chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this extra- 
ordinary summons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his 
person and powers in the holy war against the Turks : his example 
was imitated by the barons and knights of the assembly : they swore; 
to God, the Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant ; and their particular 


Morea, and stipulating some private advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. king of 
France the empires of Constantinople and Trebizond (Spondanus, a.i>. 1*195, No. 2). 
M. de Foncemagne (Me'm. de l’Acade'mie des Inscriptions, tom. xvii. p. 589-578) has 
bestowed a dissertation on this national title, of which he had obtained a copy from 

Rome. 

92 See Philippe de Comines (1. vii. c. 14), who reckons with pleasure the number 
of Greeks who were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy navigation, eighteen days* 
journey from Valona to Constantinople, &c. On this occasion the Turkish empire 
was saved by the policy of Venice. 

w See the original feast in Olivior de la Marche (Memoircs, P. i. c. 29, HO), with 
the abstract and observations of M, de Ste. Palaye (Memoircs sur la Chovalerio, 
tom. i. p, iii. p. 182-185). The peacock and the pheasant were distinguished aa royal 
birds. 
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vows were not less extravagant than the general sanction of their 
oath. But the performance was made to depend on some future and 
foreign contingency; and during twelve years, till the last hour of 
his life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, and perhaps 
sincerely, on the eve of Ids departure. Had every breast glowed* 
with the same ardour ; had the union of the Christians corresponded 
with their bravery; had every country from Sweden 94 to Naples 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, 
it is indeed probable that Constantinople would have been delivered, 
and that the Turks might have been chased beyond the Hellespont 
or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, who composed 
every epistle, and attended every meeting, H2neas Sylvius, 95 a states- 
man and orator, describes from Ins own experience the repugnant 
state and spirit of Christendom. 44 It is a body,” says he, 44 without 
44 a head ; a republic without laws or magistrates. The pope and 
44 the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but they 
44 are unable to command, and none are willing to obey : i vory state 
44 has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate interest. 
44 What eloquence could unite so many discordant and hostile powers 
44 under the same standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, who 
44 would dare to assume the office of general ? What order could be 
44 maintained? — what military discipline? 'Who would undertake to 
44 feed such an enormous multitude ? Who would understand their 
44 various languages, or direct their stranger and incompatible man- 
44 ners? What mortal could reconcile the English with the French, 
44 Genoa with Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary 
44 and Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the holy war, they 
44 must be overthrown by the infidels : if many, by their own weight 
44 and confusion.” Yet the same ./Eneas, when he was raised to the 
papal throne, under the name of Pius the Second, devoted his life to 
the prosecution of the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua he 
excited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the 
pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, 
engagements vanished in excuses ; a precise day was adjourned to 
an indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of some German 
pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with indulgences and 
alms, llegardless of futurity, his successors and the powers of Italy 

* Ifc was found, by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland 
contained 1,800,000 lighting men, and consequently were far more populous than at 
present. 

85 In the year 1154 Spondanus has given, from iEneas Sylvius, a view of the Btate 
of Europe, enriched with his own observations. That valuable annalist, and the Ita* 
Jian Muratori, will continue the series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the end 
of Mahomet’s life and of this chapter. 
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were involved in the scnernes of present and domestic ambition ; md 
the distance or proximity of each object determined in their eyes ns 
apparent magnitude. A more enlarged view of their interest wouid 
have taught them to maintain a defensive and naval war against the 
common enemy ; and the support of Scanderbeg and his brave 
Albanians might have prevented the subsequent invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks 
diffused a general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to 
fly beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled 
bv the death of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year Mahomet n. 

* . . . J „ A ,T>. 1481 , 

of Ins age. !,b ilis lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Mays, or 
Italy : he was possessed of a strong city and a capacious JuIy a ' 
harbour , and the same reign might have been decorated with the 
trophies of the New and the Ancient Rome . 97 

9fi Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone ( Istoria Civile, tom. 
hi. p. 449-455) for the Turkish invasion of the kingdom of Naples. For the reign and 
conquests of Mahomet II. I have occasionally used the Memorie Istoriclie de’ Monarchi 
Ottomanni di Giovanni Sagredo (Venezia, 1077, in 4to.). In peace and war the Turks 
have ever engaged the attention of the republic of Venice. All her despatches and 
archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either 
in sense or style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels: he is ignorant of their lan- 
guage and manners; and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mahomet II. 
(p. 09-140), becomes more copious and authentic as he approaches the years 10-10 and 
1014, the term of the historic labours of Jolm Sagredo. 

97 As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly 
mention the great collection of Byzantine writers whose names and testimonies have 
been successively repeated in this work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians 
were confined to the classics of a better age; and tlie fiist rude editions of Procopius, 
Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c., were published by the learned diligence of the Ger- 
mans. The whole Byzantine scries (xxxvi volumes in folio) has gradually issued 
(a.I). 1618, &c.) from the royal press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Rome and Lcipsic; but the Venetian edition (a.d. 1729), though cheaper and more 
copious, is not less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that of Pars. The 
merits of the French editors are various; but the value of Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, 
Villekardouin, &c., is enhanced by the historical notes of Charles du Fresne du 
Cange. His supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis Chris- 
tiana, the Familne Byzantime, diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower 
Empire.* 


* The new edition of the Byzantines, 
projected by Niebuhr, and continued 
under the patronage of the Prussian 
government, is the most convenient in 
uize, and contains some authors (Leo 
Diaconus, Johannes Lydus, Corippus, t.ho 
new fragments of Dexippus, Funapius, 
&c., discovered by Mai) which could not 
be comprised in the former collections; 


but the names of such editors as Bokker, 
the Dindorfs, &e., raised hopes of some- 
thing more than the mere republicatiou 
of the text, and the notes of former 
editors. Little, 1 regret to say, has been 
added of annotation, and, in some cases, 
the old incorrect versions have been re- 
tained. — M. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


State of Rome from the Twelfth Century. — Temporal Dominion of 
the Popes. — Seditions of the City. — Political Heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia. — Restoration of the Republic. — The Senators. — Pride 
of the Romans. — Their Wars. — They are deprived of the Election 
and Presence of the Popes, who retire to Avignon. — The Jubilee. 
— Noble Families of Rome. — Feud of the Colons* and ITrsini. 

In the first ages of the decline and fall of the Roman empire our eye 
is invariably fixed on the royal city, which had given laws 

State and J J J ° . 

evolutions to the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate her 
a.i>! fortunes, at first with admiration, at length with pity, always 
with attention ; and when that attention is diverted from 
the Capitol to the provinces, they are considered as so many branches 
which have been successively severed from the Imperial trunk. The 
foundation of a second Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, has 
compelled the historian to follow the successors of Constantine ; and 
our curiosity has been tempted to visit the most remote countries 
of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and the authors of the 
long decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By the conquests of Justinian 
we have been recalled to the banks of the Tiber, to the deliverance 
of the ancient metropolis ; but that deliverance was a change, or 
perhaps an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had been already 
stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her Caesars ; nor was the 
Gothic dominion more inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny of 
the Greeks. In the eighth century of the Christian sera a religious 
quarrel, the worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their 
independence : their bishop became the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual, father of a free people ; and of the W estern empire, 
which was restored by Charlemagne, the title and image still deco- 
rate the singular constitution of modern Germany. The name of 
Rome must yet command our involuntary respect: the climate 
(whatsoever may be its influence) was no longer the same : 1 the 


1 The abbe Dubos, who, with less genius than his successor Montesquieu, has 
asserted and magnified the influence of climate, objects to himself the degeneracy of 
the Romans and Batavians. To the first of these examples he replies, 1 . That tlia 
change is less real than apparent, and that the modern Romans prudently conceal in 
themselves the virtues of their ancestors. 2, That the air, the soil, and the climate 
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purity of blood had been contaminated through a thousand channels ; 
but the venerable aspect of her ruins, and the memory of past great- 
ness, rekindled a spark of the national character. The darkness of 
the middle ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our notice. 
Nor shall I dismiss the present work till I have reviewed the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city, which acquiesced under the abso- 
lute dominion of the popes about the same time that Constantinople 
was enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, 2 the sera of the first 
crusade, Rome was revered by the Latins as the metropolis T he French 
of the world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor, 
who, from the eternal city, derived their title, their honours, 
and the right or exercise of temporal dominion. After so 800 ' H00 * 
long an interruption it may not be useless to repeat that the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine 
in a national diet; but that these princes were content with the 
humble names of kings of Germany and Italy till they had passed 
the Alps and the Apennine, to seek their Imperial crown on the 
banks of the Tiber.' 5 At some distance from the city their approach 
was saluted by a long procession of the clergy and people with palms 
and crosses ; and the terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons 
and eagles, that floated in the military banners, represented the 
departed legions and cohorts of the republic. The royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, 
the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ; and the distribution of 
a customary donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the first 
Cajsars. In the church of St. Peter the coronation was performed 
by his successor: the voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people ; and the public consent was declared in the acclamations of 
“ Long life and victory to our lord the pope ! long life and victory 
“ to our lord the emperor ! long life and victory to the Roman and 
w Teutonic armies!’" 4 The names of Caisar and Augustus, the laws 

of Romo havo suffered a great and visible alteration (Reflexions sur la Poesie et sur 
la Peinturc, part ii. sect. 16). a 

2 The reader has been so long absent from Romo that I would advise him to 
recollect or review the xlixth chapter of this History. 

3 The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially in the xith 
century, is best represented from the original monuments by Muratori (Antiquitat. 
Italise modii iEvi, tom. i. dissertat. ii. p. 99, &c.) and Cenni (Monument. Domin. 
Pontif. tom. ii. diss. vi. p. 261), the latter of whom I only know from the copious 
extract of Schmidt (Hist, des Allemauds, tom. iii. p. 255-266). 

4 Exercitui Romano etTcutonico! The latter was both seen and felt; but the 
former was no more than magni nominis umbra. 

• 

a This qu Q stion is discussed at con- Dissertation on tho Aria Cattiva. Roms 
shlerable length in Dr. Arnold’s History Besclireibung, p. 82, 108,— M. 
of Rsne, ch. xxiii. See likewiso Bunsen’s 
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of Constantine and Justinian, the example of Charlemagne and Otho, 
established the supreme dominion of the emperors: their title and 
image was engraved on the papal coins ; 5 and their jurisdiction was 
marked by the sword of justice, whch they delivered to the prefect 
of the city. But every Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners of a barbarian lord. The 
Caesars of Saxony or Franconia were the chiefs of a feudal aristo- 
cracy ; nor could they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a distant people, impa- 
tient of servitude, though perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and 
once only, in his life, each emperor, with an army of Teutonic 
vassals, descended from the Alps. 1 have des<ribed the peaceful 
order of his entry and coronation ; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the Romans, who encoun- 
tered their sovereign as a foreign invader : his departure was always 
speedy, and often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long reign, his 
authority was insulted and his name was forgotten. The progress of 
independence in Germany and Italy undermined the foundations of 
the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of the popes was the deli- 
verance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously reigned by 
Auti]< rity ^ 1C °f conquest; but the authority of the pope was 

oi the popes founded on the soft though more solid basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a foreign influence restored and 
endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal 
nomination of a German court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen 
from by the college of cardinals, most of whom were either natives 
fttipction; ()r inhabitants of the city. The applause of the magistrates 
and people confirmed his election; and the ecclesiastical power that 
was obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately derived from 
the suffrage of the Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, as 
well as a pontiff, to the capital. It was universally believed that 
Constantine had invested the popes with the temporal dominion of 
Rome; and the boldest civilians, the most profane sceptics, were 
satisfied with disputing the right of the emperor and the validity of 
his gift The truth of the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was 
deeply rooted in the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and 
the fabulous origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. The 
name of Domirius , or Lord, was inscribed on the coin of the bishops : 

a Muratori has given the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. tojn. ii. diss. xxvii. 
p. 548 - 554 ). He finds only two more early than the year 800 : fifty are still extant 
from Leo III. to Leo IX. with the addition of the reigning emperor; none remain of 
Gregory VII. or Urban II. ; but in those of Paschal II. lie seems to have renounced 
this badge of dependence. 
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their title was acknowledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, 
and, with the free or reluctant consent of the German 
Caesars, they had long exercised a supreme or subordinate ri8ht ’ 
jurisdiction over the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of - 
the popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not incompatible with 
the liberties of Rome; and a more critical inquiry would have 
revealed a still nobler source of their power— the gratitude of a 
nation whom they had rescued from the heresy and oppression of the 
Greek tyrant. In an age of superstition it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would mutually fortify 
each other, and that the keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge 
of earthly obedience. The sanctity of the office might indeed he 
degraded by the personal vices of the man. Rut the scandals of the 
tenth century were obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh and his successors ; 
and in the ambitious contests which they maintained for the rights of 
the church, their sufferings or their success must equally tend to 
increase the popular veneration. They sometimes wandered in 
poverty and exile, the victims of persecution ; and the apostolic zeal 
with which they offered themselves to martyrdom must engage the 
favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast. And sometimes, 
thundering from the Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the 
kings of the world ; nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by 
submitting to a priest whose feet were kissed and whose stirrup was 
held by the successors of Charlemagne . 6 Even the temporal interest 
of the city should have protected in peace and honour the residence 
of the popes, from whence a vain and lazy people derived the greatest 
part of their subsistence and riches. The fixed revenue of 
the popes was probably impaired: many of the old patri- 
monial estates, both in Italy and the provinces, had been invaded by 
sacrilegious hands ; nor could the loss be compensated by the claim, 
rather than the possession, of the more ample gifts of Repin and his 
descendants. Rut the Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the 
incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppliants: the pale 
of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and cardinals were over- 
whelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new 
iurisprudenee had established in the Latin church the right and 
practice of appeals ; 7 and from the North and West the bishops and 

6 See Ducange, Gloss, medhe et iufinur Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 'Mi 4, :>Go, SStaffa. 
This homage was paid by kings to archbishops, and by vassals to their lords (Schmidt, 
loin. iii. j>. ^md it w.is the nicest policy of Rome to confound tliemaika 3 f filial 

au-i of feudal subjection. 

The appeals from all the churchos to the Roman pontiff are deplored by the zoal 
of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, 1 iii tom. ii. p. 431-442, edit. Mabillon, Venet. 
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abbots were invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or 
to justify, before the threshold of the apostles. A rare prodigy is 
once recorded, that two horses, belonging to the archbishops of Mentz 
and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden with gold and silver ; 8 but 
it was soon understood that the success, both of the pilgrims and 
clients, depended much less on the justice of their cause than on the 
value of their offering. The wealth and piety of these strangers were 
ostentatiously displayed, and their expenses, sacred or profane, cir- 
culated in various channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attached the voluntary 
and pious obedience of the Roman people to their spiritual 
of supers ti- and temporal father. But the operation of prejudice and 
interest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungovernable 
passion. The Indian who fells the tree that he may gather the fruit , 9 
and the Arab who plunders the caravans of commerce, are actuated 
by the same impulse of savage nature, which overlooks the future in 
the present, and relinquishes for momentary rapine the long and 
secure possession of the most important blessings. And it was thus 
that the shrine of St. Teter was profaned by the thoughtless Romans, 
who pillaged the offerings and wounded the pilgrims, without com- 
puting the number and value of similar visits, which they prevented 
by their inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuating and precarious ; and the slave, whose reason is subdued, 
will often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotion 
for the fables and oracles of the priesthood most powerfully acts on 
the mind of a barbarian ; yet such a mind is the least capable of 
preferring imagination to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, to 
an invisible, perhaps an ideal object, the appetites and interests of the 
present world. In the \igour of health and youth, his practice will 
perpetually contradict his belief, till the pressure of age, or sickness, 
or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
double debt of piety and remorse. I have already observed that the 
modern times of religious indifference are the most favourable to the 
peace and security of the clergy. Under the reign of superstition 
they had much to hope from the ignorance, and much to fear from 

1 750) and the judgment of Fleury (Discours Bur lTIist. Ecclesiastique, iv. et vii.). 
But the saint, who believed in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse of these 
appeals; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin and rejects the prin- 
ciples of this new jurisprudence. 

Germanici .... summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilominus repatriant 
inviti. Nova res! quando hactenus aura in Roma refudit? Et nunc Romanorum 
consilio id usurpatum non credimus (Bernard de Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3, p. 437). 
The first words of the passage are obscure, and probably corrupt. * 

* Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils coupent l’arbre au 
pied et cueillent le fruit. Voilh le gouvernement despotique (Esprit des Loix, 1. y. 
c. 13); and passion and ignorance are always despotic. 
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the violence, of mankind. The wealth, whose constant increase must 
have rendered them the sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately 
bestowed by the repentant father and plundered by the rapacious 
son : their persons were adored or violated; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on the altar or trampled 
in the dust In the feudal system of Europe, arms were the sedition* 
title of distinction and the measure of allegiance ; and amidst agaSu<e 
their tumult the still voice of law and reason was seldom I>opts - 
beard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke and 
insulted the impotence of their bishop ; 10 nor would his education or 
character allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the power of 
the sword. The motives of his election and the frailties of his life 
were exposed to their familiar observation ; and proximity must 
diminish the reverence which his name and his decrees impressed on 
a barbarous world. This difference has not escaped the notice of our 
philosophic historian : “ Though the name and authority of the court 
44 of Rome were so terrible in the remote countries of Europe, which 
“ were sunk in profound ignorance and were entirely unacquainted 
44 with its character and conduct, the pope was so little revered at 
44 home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of Rome 
44 itself, and even controlled his government in that city ; and the 
44 ambassadors, who from a distant extremity of Europe carried to 
44 him the humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest poten- 
44 tate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to make their way tc 
44 him and to throw themselves at his feet.” 11 

Since the primitive times the wealth of the popes was exposed to 
envy, their power to opposition, and their persons to violence, successors «* 
But the long hostility of the mitre and the crown increased Gu,g ^ VJL 
the numbers and inflamed the passions of their enemies. 

The deadly factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, 
could never be embraced with truth or constancy by the Romans, the 


10 Tn a freo conversation with liis countryman Adrian IV., John of Salisbury accuses 
the avarice of the pope and clergy: Provinciarum diripinn-t spolia, ac si thesaurus 
Croesi studeant reparare. Sed recte cum cis agit Altissimus, quoniam ct ipsi aliis et 
saepc vilissimis hominibus dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 1. vi. c. *J4, 
u. 887). In the next page lie blames the rashness and infidelity of the Homans, whom 
their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts instead of virtues. It is pity that this 
miscellaneous writer has not given us less morality and erudition, and more pictures 
of himself and the times. 

11 Hume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 410. The same writer has given us from 
Fitz-Stephen a singular act of cruelty perpetrated on the clergy by Geoffrey, the 
father of Henry II. “ When he was master of Normandy the chapter of Seez pre- 
** sumed, without his consent, to proceed to the election of a bishop: upon which he 
“ ordered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all their 

testicles be brought him in a platter.” Of the pain and danger they might justly 
complain; yet, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived them of a superfluous 
treasure. 
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gubjtvts and adversaries both of the bishop and emperor; but tlicic 
support was solicited by both parties, and they alternately displayed 
in their banners the keys of St Peter and the German eagle. 
Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored or detested as the founder 
of the papal monarchy, was driven from Rome, and died in exile at 
Salerno. Six-and-thirty of his successors , 12 till their retreat to Avig- 
non, maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: their * 1 age and 
dignity were often violated ; and the churches, in the solemn rites of 
religion, were polluted with sedition and murder. A repetition 13 of 
such capricious brutality, without connection or design, would he 
tedious and disgusting ; and I shall content myself with some events 
of the twelfth century which represent th<j state of the popes 
a.i>. * and the city. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal officiated 
before the altar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 
multitude, who imperiously demanded the continuation of a favourite 
magistrate. His silence exasperated their fury : his pious refusal to 
mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered with menaces 
and oaths that he should be the cause and the witness of the public 
ruin. During the festival of Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, 
barefoot and in procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were 
tw'ice assaulted, at the bridge of St Angelo and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of his adherents were 
levelled with the ground : Paschal escaped wdtli difficulty and danger ; 
he levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter, and his last days 
were embittered by suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil war. 

^ The scenes that follow’ed the election of his successor Gelasius 

1 a , i » . 1 the Second were still more scandalous to the church and 
city. Cencio Frangipani , 14 a potent and factious baron, 
burst into the assembly furious and in arms : the cardinals w r ere 
stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot ; and he seized, wdthout 


u From Loo IX. and Gregory YIT. an authentic and contemporary aeries of the 
lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pandulphus Pisanos, Poniard Guido, 
See., is inserted in the Italian Historians of Murat ori (tom. iii. P. i. p. 277-fi8o), and 
has been always before my eyes. 

13 The dates of years in the margin may throughout this chapter be understood as 
tacit references to the Annals of M uratori, my ordinary and excellent guide. He uses, 
and indeed quotes with the freedom of a master, his great Collection of the Italian 
Historians in xxviii. volumes; and as that treasure is in my library, 1 have thought it 
an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

14 I cannot refrain from transcribing the higli-coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanus 
(p. 884): Hoc audiens inimicus paois ntque turbator jam fatus Centi us Frajapane, 
more draconis immanissimi sibilans, et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa suspiria, 
nceinctus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiain furi- 
bundus introiit, hide custode romoto papam per gularn accepit, distraxit, pugnis 
calcibusque percussit, et tanquam brutum animal mtralimcn ecclesiat acriter calcaribus 
cruentavit; et latro tantum dominum per capillos et brachia, Jesd bono interim 
dormiente, detraxit, a l domain usque deduxit. inibi catenavit et inclusit. 
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pity or respect, the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius was 
dragged by his hair along the ground, buffeted with blows, wounded 
with spurs, and bound with an iron chain in the house of his brutal 
tyrant. An insurrection of the people delivered their bishop: the 
rival families opposed the violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, 
who sued for pardon, repented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many days had elapsed when the pope was 
again assaulted at the altar. While his friends and enemies were 
engaged in a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal garments. 
In this unworthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Roman 
matrons, his attendants were scattered or unhorsed ; and, in the fields 
behind the church of St. Peter, his successor was found alone and 
half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, the 
apostle withdrew from a city in which his dignity was insulted and his 
person was endangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is 
revealed in the involuntary confession that one emperor was more 
tolerable than twenty . 15 These examples might suffice ; but I cannot 
forget the sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and 
third of the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended Lucius n. 
in battle-array to assault the Capitol, was struck on the 
temple by a stone, and expired in a few days ; the latter Luci 'f ^ ii ' 
was severely wounded in the persons of his servants. In a 11811185 * 
civil commotion several of his priests had been made prisoners ; and 
the inhuman Romans, reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put 
out their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, mounted them on 
asses with their faces to the tail, and extorted an oath that, in 
this wretched condition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the 
characters of the men and the circumstances of the times, might some- 
times obtain an interval of peace and obedience ; and the pope was 
restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or Vatican, from 
whence he had been driven with threats and violence. But the root 
of mischief was deep and perennial ; and a momentary calm was 
preceded and followed by such tempests as had almost sunk the bark 
of St. Peter. Rome continually presented the aspect of war and 
discord : the churches and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the 
factions and families; and, after giving peace to Europe, caiistusii. 
Calistus the Second alone had resolution and power to ni9.ii24. 
prohibit the use of private arms in the metropolis. Among Iuu 1L 
the nations who revered the apostolic throne, the tumults of 113 °- 1143 - 
Rome provoke^ a general indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple 

% Ego coram Deo efc Ecclesia dico, si unquam possibile esset, mallem imum imp* 
tatorem quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelas. II. l>. 398). 

VOL. VIII. 
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Eugenius the Third, St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and 
character of zeal, has stigmatised the vices of the rebellious people . 16 
by^Bc ^ 8 u Who is ignorant/’ says the monk of Clairvaux, “ of the 
nard. u van j^y anc [ arrogance of the Romans ? a nation nursed in 
“ sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorning to obey, unless they are too 
“ feeble to resist. When they promise to serve, they aspire to reign ; 
“ if they swear allegiance, they watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet 
“ they vent their discontent in loud clamours if your doors or your 
“ counsels are shut against them. Dexterous in mischief, they have 
“ never learnt the science of doing good. Odious to earth and 
“ heaven, impious to God, seditious among themselves, jealous of their 
“ neighbours, inhuman to strangers, they love no, pile, by no one are 
“ they beloved ; and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in base 
“ and continual apprehension. They will not submit : they know not 
“ how to govern ; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their 
“ equals, ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike impudent in their 
“ demands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in execution : 
“ adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar arts of 
“ their policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not coloured by the 
pencil of Christian charity ; 17 yet the features, however harsh and 
ugly, express a lively resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century . 18 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared among them 
^ ^ in a plebeian character ; and the Romans might plead their 

heresy of ignorance of his vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride 
Bresda, of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the crusades 
AD ' 1140 ‘ some sparks of curiosity and reason were rekindled in the 
Western world : the heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was suc- 
cessfully transplanted into the soil of Italy and France ; the Gnostic 
visions were mingled with the simplicity of the Gospel ; and the 
enemies of the clergy reconciled their passions with their conscience, 
the desire of freedom with the profession of piety . 19 The trumpet of 

16 Quid tam notum seculis quam protervia et cervicositas Roinanorum? Gens in- 
Bueta paci, tuinultui assueta, gens iinmitis et intractabilis usque adhuc, subcli nescia, 
nisi cum non valet resistere (de Considerat. 1. iv. c. 2, p. 441). The saint takes 
breath, and then begins again: Hi, invisi terroe et ccclo, utrique injecere manus, &c. 
(p. 443). 

17 As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe that Bernard, though a 
saint, was a man; that he might be provoked by resentment, and possibly repent of 
his hasty passion, &c. (M&noires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 330.) 

18 Baronius, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has found a fair and 
easy excuse. He makes two heads, of Romani Ccitholici and Schisrnatici : to the former 
he applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

19 Tho heresies of the xiith century may be found in Moshelm (Institut. Hist. 
Eccles. p. 419-427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Brescia. In 
the viith volume I have described the sect of the Paulicians, and followed their migra- 
tion from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and Franc®. 
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Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia , 20 whose pro* 
motion in the church was confined to the lowest rank, and who wore 
the monastic habit rather as a garb of poverty than as a uniform of 
obedience. His adversaries could not deny the wit and eloquence 
which they severely felt : they confess with reluctance the specious 
purity of his morals ; and his errors were recommended to the public 
by a mixture of important and beneficial truths. In his theological 
studies he had been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate 
Abelard , 21 who was likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy : but 
the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature ; and his eccle- 
siastic judges were edified and disarmed by the humility of his 
repentance. From this master Arnold most probably imbibed some 
metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the taste of the 
times : his ideas of baptism and the eucharist are loosely censured ; 
but a 'political heresy was the source of his fame and misfortunes, 
lie presumed to quote the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom is 
not of this world : he boldly maintained that the sword and the sceptre 
were intrusted to the civil magistrate ; that temporal honours and 
possessions were lawfully vested in secular persons ; that the abbots, 
the bishops, and the pope himself, must renounce either their state or 
their salvation ; and that, after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary 
tithes and oblations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual labours. 
During a short time the preacher was revered as a patriot ; and the 
discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, was the first fruits 
of his dangerous lessons. But the favour of the people is less per 
manent than the resentment of the priest ; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the Second, 2 * in the general 
council of the Lateran, the magistrates themselves were urged by 


20 The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho bishop of Fri- 
singen (Chron. 1. vii. c. :>1, do Gestis Frederici I. 1. i. c. 27, 1. ii. c. 21), and in tho iiid 
book of the Ligurinus, a poem of Gunther, who flourished A.D. 1200, in the monastery 
of Paris near Basil (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, mod. et infima) iEtatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 
175). The long passage that relates to Arnold is produced by Guilliman (de Rebus 
Helveticis, 1. iii. c. 5, p. 108). R 

21 The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in composing, with much levity and 
learning, the articles of Abelard, Foulques, IIeloise, in his Dictionnaire Critique. 
The dispute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of scholastic and positive divinity, is well 
understood by Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Ecclcs. p. 412-415). 

23 Damnatus ab illo 

Pracsule, qui numeros vetitum contingere nostros 
Nomen ab innocua ducit laudabile vitsl. 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Ligurinus, who turns the unpoetdcai 
name of Innocent II* into a compliment. 


* Compare Franke, Arnold von Brescia und seine Zeit. Zurich, 1825. — 11. 

O? 
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prejudice and fear to execute the sentence of the cliurch. Italy could 
no longer afford a refuge ; and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond 
the Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich, now 
the first of the Swiss cantons. From a lloman station, 23 a royal villa, 
a chapter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city ; where the appeals of the Milanese were some- 
times tried by the Imperial commissaries. 24 In an age less ripe for 
reformation the precursor of Zuinglius was heard with applause : a 
brave and simple people imbibed, and long retained, the colour of his 
opinions ; and his art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, and 
even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of their 
master and their order. Their tardy zeal was quipkened by the fierce 
exhortations of St. Bernard ; 25 and the enemy of the church was driven 
by persecution to the desperate measure of erecting his standard in 
Home itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion : he was 
He exhorts protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles and 
to Gesture 11 3 people ; and in the service of freedom his eloquence thun- 
the aT 1 ' 110 ’ dered over the seven hills. Blending in the same discourse 
1144-H51. |] 1C texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the motives of Gospel 
and of classic enthusiasm, he admonished the Romans how strangely 
their patience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated from the 
primitive times of the church and the city, lie exhorted them to 
assert the inalienable rights of men and Christians ; to restore the 
laws and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the name of the 
emperor ; but to confine their shepherd to the spiritual government of 
his flock. 20 Nor could his spiritual government escape the censure 

23 A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis Las been found at Ziirich (D’Anville, 
Notice dc l’Ancienne Gaul, p. G42-G44) ; but it is without sufficient warrant that the 
city and canton have usurped, and even monopolised, the names of Tigurum aud 
Pagus Tigurinus. 

24 Guilliman (de Rebus Ilelveticis, 1. iii. c. 5, p. 106) recapitulates the donation 
'a.t>. 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the Abbess Hildegardis. 
Curtim nostram Turegum in ducatu Alamanniae in pago Durgaugensi, with villages, 
woods, meadows, waters, slaves, churches, &c. — a noble gift. Charles the Bald gave 
the jus monotao, the city was walled under Otho I., and the line of the bishop of 
Frisingen, 

Nobile Turegum inultarum copifi, rcrum, 

is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 

25 Bernard, Epistol. exev. exevi. tom. i. p. 187-190. Amidst his invectives he drops 
a precious acknowledgment, qui, utinarn quam sanoe esset doctrince quam districtae est 
vitae, lie owns that Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the church. 

96 He advised the Romans, 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare suo: nil juris in h&c re 
Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi , 

Suadebat populo. Sic lscsa stultus utr&que 
Maj estate, reum gemmae se fecerat aulae. 

Nor vt the poetry of Gunther different from the jtfose of Otho. 
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and control of the reformer ; and the inferior ciergy were taught by 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic com- 
mand over the twenty-eight regions or parishes of Rome . 27 The 
revolution was not accomplished without rapine and violence, the 
effusion of blood and the demolition of houses : the victorious faction 
was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and the adverse nobles. 
Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission : 
his reign continued above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the 
Second and Anastasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican or 
wandered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were succeeded by a 
more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the Fourth , 28 the only 
Englishman who *'as ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and whose 
merit emerged from the mean condition of a monk, and almost a 
beggar, in the monastery of St. Albans. On the first provocation, ol 
a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, lie cast an interdict on the 
guilty people : and from Christmas to Easter Rome was deprived of 
the real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. The Romans 
had despised their temporal prince ; they submitted with grief and 
terror to the censures of their spiritual father : their guilt was expiated 
by penance, and the banishment of the seditious preacher was the 
price of their absolution. But the revenge of Adrian was yet unsatis- 
fied, and the approaching coronation of Frederic Barbarossa was fatal 
to the bold reformer, who had offended, though not in an equal 
degree, the heads of the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the furious, ungovernable 
spirit of the Romans : the insults, the injuries, the fears, to which his 
person and his clergy were continually exposed ; and the pernicious 
tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which must subvert the principles 
of civil, as well as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic was con- 
vinced by these arguments, or tempted by the desire of the Imperial 
crown ; in the balance of ambition the innocence or life of an indi- 
vidual is of small account ; and their common enemy was sacrificed to 
a moment of political concord. After his retreat from Rome, Arnold 
had been protected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom he was 
extorted by the power of Caesar : the praefect of the city pronounced 
his sentence : the martyr of freedom was burnt alive in the 

J t H19 execu- 

presence of a careless and ungrateful people ; and his ashes ^ u ”’ 1155 
were cast into the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 

27 See BaroniuB (a.d. 1148, No. 38, 39) from the Vatican MSS. He loudly con- 
demns Arnold (*• d. 1141, No. 3) a a the father of the political heretics, whose influ- 
ence then hurt him in France. 

28 The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrian IV. ; but our 
awn writers have added nothing to the fame or merits of their countryman. 
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worship the relics of their master . 29 The clergy triumphed in his 
death : with his ashes his sect was dispersed ; his memory still lived 
in the minds of the Romans. From his school they had probably 
derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis of the Catholic 
church is exempt from the penalties of excommunication and interdict. 
Their bishops might argue that the supreme jurisdiction, which they 
exercised over kings and nations, more specially embraced the city 
and diocese of the prince of the apostles. But they preached to the 
winds, and the same principle that weakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief that as early 
Restoration as the tenth century, in their first struggles against the Saxon 
senate, Othos, the commonwealth was vindicated and restored by 

a.d. ii44. ^he an d people of Rome ; that two consuls were 

annually elected among the nobles, and that ten or twelve plebeian 
magistrates revived the name and office of the tribunes of the com- 
mons. 3n But this venerable structure disappears before the light, of 
criticism. In the darkness of the middle ages the appellations of 
senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, may sometimes be dis- 
covered . 31 They were bestowed by the emperors, or assumed by the 
most powerful citizens, to denote their rank, their honours, 3 - and per- 
haps the claim of a pure and patrician descent : but they float on the 
surface, without a series or a substance, the titles of men, not the 
orders of government ; 83 and it is only from the year of Christ one 


29 Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures of Arnold aro 
related by the biographer of Adrian IV. (Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. P. i. 
p. 441, 442.) 

30 Ducange (GIobb. Latinitatis medkc et infirmc JEtatis, Decarchonf.s, tom. ii. p. 
72G) gives mo a quotation from Blondus (Decad. ii. 1. ii.): Duo consules ex nobilitate 
quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetustum consulum exemplar summae rerum pra'essent. 
And in Sigonius (de Regno Italia?, 1. vi. Opp. tom. ii. p. 400) I read of the consuls and 
tribunes of tbe xth century. Both Blondus and even.Sigonius too freely copied the 
classic method of supplying from reason or fancy the deficiency of records. 

31 In the panegyric of Bercngarius (Muratori, Script. Iter. Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 408) 
a Roman is mentioned as consults natus in the beginning of the xth century. Mura- 
tori (Dissert, v.) discovers, in the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine consul 
et dux, Georgius consul et dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory VIII., 
proudly, but vaguely, styles himself»consul et dux et omnium Romanorum senator. 

33 As late as the xth century the Greek emperors conferred on the dukes of Venice, 
Naples, Amalphi, &c., the title of v-recrog or consuls (Bee Chron. Sagornini, passim); and 
the successors of Charlemagne would not abdicate any of their prerogative. But in 
general tbe names of consul and senator , which may be found among the French and 
Germans, signify no more than count and lord (Si</neur y Ducange, Glossar.). The 
monkish writers are often ambitious of fine classic words. 

33 The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho III. (a.d. 998), Consulibus 
senatus populique Romani; but the act is probably spurious. At the coronation of 
Henry I., a.d. 1014, the historian Dithmar (apud Muratori, Dissert, xxiii.) describes 
him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatuin, quorum sex rasi barb.I, alii prolixft, mystice 
incedebant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned in the panegyric of Berengariu* 
(p. 406). 
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thousand one hundred and forty-four that the establishment of the 
senate is dated, as a glorious sera, in the acts of the city. A new 
constitution was hastily framed by private ambition or popular 
enthusiasm ; nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an anti- 
quary to explain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and propor- 
tions of the ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed, 
people, will ever speak in loud and weighty acclamations. But the 
regular distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the 
wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the adverse ora- 
tors, and the slow operation of votes and ballots, could not easily be 
adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensible of 
the benefits, of legal government. It was proposed by Arnold to 
revive and discriminate the equestrian order ; but what could be the 
motive or measure of such distinction ? 34 The pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of the knights must have been reduced to the poverty of the 
times : those times no longer required their civil functions of judges 
and farmers of the revenue ; and their primitive duty, their military 
service on horseback, was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and 
the spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence of the republic was useless 
and unknown ; the nations and families of Italy who lived under the 
Roman and barbaric laws were insensibly mingled in a common mass : 
and some faint tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their liberty 
the Romans might doubtless have restored the appellation and office 
of consuls, had they not disdained a title so promiscuously adopted 
in the Italian cities, that it has finally settled on the humble station of 
the agents of commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of the tri- 
bunes, the formidable word that arrested the public counsels, suppose 
or must produce a legitimate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the state ; nor would the 
enemies of peace and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate . 35 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new exist- 

34 In ancient Rome the equestrian order was not ranked with the senate and people 
as a third branch of the republic till the consulship of Cicero, who assumes the ir.cri1 
of the establishment (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 3 [8] ; Beaufort. Rdpublique Romaine. 
tom. i. p. 144-155). 

35 The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gunther: — 

Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetustos; 

Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

# Et senio fessas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia muris 
Reddere primasvo Capitoha prisca nitori. 

B'+ot these reformations some were no more than ideas, others no more than word* 
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ence and aera to Rome, we may observe the real and important 
rhe c»pitoi events that mar ked or confirmed her political independence. 

e a P ° . j Capitoline nill, one of her seven eminences , 36 is 
about four hundred yards in length, and two hundred in breadth. 
A flight of a hundred steps led to the summit of the Tarpeian 
rock ; and far steeper was the ascent before the declivities had been 
smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices. 
From the earliest ages the Capitol had been used as a temple in 
peace, a fortress in war : after the loss of the city it maintained a 
siege against the victorious Gauls ; and the sanctuary of the empire 
was occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and 
Vespasian . 37 The temples of Jupiter and his l^indred deities had 
crumbled into dust; their place was supplied by monasteries and 
houses ; and the solid walls, the long and shelving porticoes, were 
decayed or ruined by the lapse of time. It was the first act of the 
Romans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength, though not the 
beauty, of the Capitol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels : 
and as often as they ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
The c in gk> we d with the remembrance of their ancestors. II. The 

first Caesars had been invested with the exclusive coinage 
of the gold and silver ; to the senate they abandoned the baser metal 
of bronze or copper : 38 the emblems and legends were inscribed 
on a more ample field by the genius of flattery ; and the prince was 
relieved from the care of celebrating his own virtues. The successors 
of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the senate : their royal 
officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole direction of 
the mint ; and the same prerogative was inherited by the Gothic 
kings of Italy, and the long series of the Greek, the French, and the 
German dynasties. After an abdication of eight hundred years the 


36 After many disputes among tlie antiquaries of Koine, it seems determined that 
the summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly the Mons Tarpeius, the 
Arx; and that on the other summit, the church and convent of Araceli, the barefoot 
friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Koma Antica, 1. v. c. 
11-10).* 

37 Tacit. Hist. iii. 09, 70. 

38 This partition of the noble and baser metals between the emperor and senate 
must however be adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the probable opinion of the 
best antiquaries 1 * (see the Science des Mddailles of the P&re Joubert, tom. ii. j. 208* 
211, in the improved and scarce edition of the Baron de la Bastie). 


* The best modem writers on the topo- 
graphy of Rome have, however, come to 
a contrary conclusion. They maintain 
that the Arx is the north-eastern summit, 
now occupied by the church of Ara Celi; 
and that the Capitol ium, or temple of 
Jupiter, is the south-western summit, 
which is now covered in part by the Pa- 


lazzo Caffarelli. See Bunsen, Beschrei 
bung der Stadt Rom, vol. iii. p. 10, scq. ; 
Becker, Ilandbuch der Rdmischen Altor- 
thiimer, vol. i. p. 385, seq — S. 

b Dr. Cardwell (Leoture on Ancient 
Coins, p. 70 et seq.) assigns convincing 
reasons in support of this opinion. — M. 
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Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucrative privilege ; which 
was tacitly renounced by the popes, from Paschal the Second to 
the establishment of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of these 
republican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are shown in 
the cabinets of the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, Christ 
is depictured holding in his left hand a book with this inscription : 
“ The vow of the Roman senate and people : Rome the 
“ capital OF the world on the reverse, St. Peter delivering a 
banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, with the name 
and arms of his family impressed on a shield . 39 III. With T ho prefect 
the empire, the praefect of the city had declined to a olthecit y- 
municipal officer ; yet he still exercised in the last appeal the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which he received 
from the successors of Otlio, was the mode of his investiture and 
the emblem of his functions .' 10 The dignity was confined to the 
noble families of Rome : the choice of the people was ratified by 
the pope ; but a triple oath of fidelity must have often embarrassed 
the praefect in the conflict of adverse duties . 41 A servant, in whom 
they possessed but a third share, was dismissed by the independent 
Romans : in his place they elected a patrician ; a but this title, which 
Charlemagne had not disdained, was too lofty for a citizen or a 
subject ; and after the first fervour of rebellion, they consented 
without reluctance to the restoration of the praefect. About A p 
fifty years after this event, Innocent the Third, the most 1198 " 1216, 
ambitious, or at least the most fortunate of the pontiffs, delivered 
the Romans and himself from this badge of foreign dominion : he 


39 In liis xxviitli dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559-569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a series of the senatorian coins, which bore the obscure names of Affor - 
iinti. Infort inti, Provisini , Faparini. During this period, all the popes, without excepting 
Boniface VIII., abstained from the right of coining, which was resumed by his suc- 
cessor Benodict XI. and regularly exercised in the court of Avignon. 

40 A German historian, Gerard of Keicherspeg ^in Baluz. Miscell.tom. v. p. 64, apud 
Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 265), thus describes tho constitution of 
Rome in the xitli century : Grandiora urbis et orbis negotia spectant ad Romanuin 
pontificem itemque ad Komanum lmperatorem, sive illius vicarium urbis prefect um, 
qui do sua dignitatc respieit utrumque, videlicet dominum papam cui facit hominium, 
et dominum imperatorem a quo accipit sua) potestatis insigne, scilicet gladium 
exertum. 

41 The words of a contemporary writer (Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. 
p. 557, 558) describe the election and oath of the prefect in 1 1 18, inconsultis patribus 

loca pruefectoria Laudes pnrfcctoriac .... comitiorum applauBum 

juraturum populo in ambonem sublcvant confirmari eum in urbe 

pracfectum petunt. 


* The Romans elected Jordanus patri- succeeded in abolishing tho patrioiate, 
cian in the year* 1144, in the pontificate banishing Jordanus, and rendering the 
of Lucius II. Lucius mot his death in senate dependent on himself. Von 
attempting to stem the popular torrent; Eaumcr, ‘ llohenBtaufen,* V er Tluil* 
but in 1145 his successor, Eugenius III., p. ‘215. — S. 
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invested the praefect with a banner instead of a sword, and absolved 
him from all dependence of oaths or service to the German emperors . 48 
In his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future cardinal, was named 
by the pope to the civil government of Rome ; but his jurisdiction 
has been reduced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of free-' 
dom the right or exercise was derived from the senate and people. 
Number and ^ ter ^ ie rev i ya l °f the senate , 43 the conscript fathers 
choice of the (if I may use the expression) were in\ested with the legis- 
lative and executive power; but their views seldom reached 
beyond the present day ; and that day was most frequently disturbed 
by violence and tumult. In its utmost plenitude the order or assembly 
consisted of fifty-six senators , 44 the most eminQnt of whom were 
distinguished by the title of counsellors : they were nominated, perhaps 
annually, by the people ; and a previous choice of their electors, ten 
persons in each region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free and 
permanent constitution.* The popes, who in this tempest submitted 
rather to bend than to break, confirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privileges of the senate, and expected from time, peace, and 
religion, the restoration of their government. The motives of public 
and private interest might sometimes draw from the Romans an 
occasional and temporary sacrifice of their claims ; and they renewed 
their oath of allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, 
the lawful head of the church and the republic . 45 

The union and vigour of a public council was dissolved in a lawless 
The office city ; and the Romans soon adopted a more strong and 
oi senator. s i m p] e m ode of administration. They condensed the name 
and authority of the senate in a single magistrate or two colleagues ; 
and as they were changed at the end of a year, or of six months, 
the greatness of the trust was compensated by the shortness of the 

42 Urbis priefectum ad ligiam fidelitatem recepit, et per manturn quod illi donavit 
de proifecturft eum publico investivit, qui usque ad id tempus jurameuto fidelitatis 
imperatori fuit obligatus et ab eo pracfecturuc tenuit honorem (Gcsta Innocent. III. in 
Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 487). 

43 See Otlio Frising. Chron. vii. 31, de Gest. Frederic. I., 1. i. c. 27. 

44 Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senators, of the Cxpuzzt 
family, &c., quorum temporibus melius regebatur Roma quam nunc (a.d. 1194) esi 
temporibus lvi. senatorum (Ducange, Gloss tom. vi. p. 191, Senatores). 

45 Muratori (dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 785-788) has published an original treaty. 
Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clementem III. et senatores populi Romani super 
regalibus et aliis dignitatibus urbis, &c., anno 44° senates. The senate speaks, and 
Bpeaks with authority : Reddimus ad praesens .... habebimus .... dabitia presbyteria 
.... jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, & c. Achartula de Tenimentia Tusculani, dated 
in the 47th year of the same sera, and confirmed decreto amplissimi ordinis senatils, 
acclamatione P. R. publice Capitolio consistentis. It is there we find the difference 
of senatores consiliarii and simple senators (Muratori, dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 737- 
789). 


* On important emergencies the people decision by acclamation. Yon Raumer, 
was assembled in the Capitol, and gave its 4 Hohenstaufen/ V cr Thai, p. 217.— S. 
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term. But in this transient reign the senators of Rome indulged 
their avarice and ambition : their justice was perverted by the interest 
of their family and faction ; and as they punished only their enemies, 
they were obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no longer 
tempered by the pastoral care of their bishop, admonished the 
Romans that they were incapable of governing themselves ; and the} 
sought abroad those blessings which they were hopeless of finding 
at home. In the same age, and from the same motives, most of the 
Italian republics were prompted to embrace a measure which, 
however strange it may seem, was adapted to their situation, and 
productive of the most salutary effects . 46 They chose, in some 
foreign but friendly city, an impartial magistrate of noble birth and 
unblemished character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended by 
the voice of fame and his country, to whom they delegated for a 
time the supreme administration of peace and war. The compact 
between the governor and the governed was sealed with oaths and 
subscriptions ; and the duration of his power, the measure of his 
stipend, the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
scrupulous precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful 
superior : he pledged his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger 
with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six knights and 
civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended the J’odesta , 47 
who maintained at his own expense a decent retinue of servants and 
horses : his wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the affections 
of the judge, were left behind : during the exercise of his office he 
was not permitted to purchase land, to contract an alliance, or even 
to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor could he 
honourably depart till he had satisfied the complaints that might be 
urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century, that the 
Romans called from Bologna the senator Brancaleone , 48 
whose fame and merit have been rescued from oblivion by a.». 
the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety for his 

46 Muratori (dissert, xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) has fully explained this mode ol 
government; and the Occulus Pastoralis , which he has given at the end. is a treatise oi 
sermon on the duties of these foreign magistrates. 

47 In the Latin writors, at least of the silver age, the title of Potcstas was transferred 
from the office to the magistrate: — 

Ilujus qui trahitur praetextam sumere mavis; 

An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Potcstas. 

(Juvenal. Satir. x. 99.) 

48 See the life £nd death of Brancaleone, in the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, 
p. 741, 757, 792, 797, 799, 810, 826, 836, 836, 840. The multitude of pilgrims and 
suitors connected Rome and St. Alban's, and the resentment of the English clergy 
•'tompted them to rejoice whenever the popes were humbled and oppressed. 
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reputation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the task, had engaged 
him to refuse the honour of their choice : the statutes of Rome were 
suspended, and his office prolonged to the term of three years. By 
the guilty and licentious he was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he 
was suspected as partial ; but the friends of peace and order ap» 
plauded the firm and upright magistrate by whom those blessings 
were restored. No criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure 
as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his sentence two nobles of 
the Annibaldi family were executed on a gibbet ; and he inexorably 
demolished, in the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty 
towers, the strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a 
simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his dio^pse ; and the stan- 
dard of Brancaleone was displayed in the field with terror and effect. 
His services w r ere repaid by the ingratitude of a people unworthy of 
the happiness which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he 
had provoked for their sake, the Romans were excited to depose and 
imprison their benefactor; nor would his life have been spared if 
Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his safety. Before his depar- 
ture the prudent senator had required the exchange of thirty hostages 
of the noblest families of Rome : on the news of his danger, and at 
the prayer of his wife, they were more strictly guarded ; and Bologna, 
in the cause of honour, sustained the thunders of a papal interdict. 
This generous resistance allowed the Romans to compare the present 
with the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. The re- 
mainder of his government was firm and fortunate ; and as soon as 
envy was appeased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious vase, 
was deposited on a lofty column of marble. 49 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in Italy a more 
Charles of effectual choice : instead of a private citizen, to whom they 
A,,jo r.D. yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans 
1265-1278. e l ec ted for their senator some prince of independent power, 
who could defend them from their enemies and themselves. Charles 
of Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch of 
the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples from the 
pope and the office of senator from the Roman people. 50 As he 

49 Matthew Paris thus ends his account : Caput vero ipsius Brancaleonis in va ae 
pretioso super marmoream columnam collocatum, in signum sui valoris et probitatis, 
quasi reliquiae, superstitiose nimi3 et pompose sustulerunt. Fuerat enim superborum 
Votentum et malefactorum urbis malleus et exstirpator, et populi protector et defensor, 
ceritatis et justitiae imitator et amator (p. 840). A biographer of Innocent IV 
(Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. i. p. 591, 592) draws a less favourable portrait of thi* 
Gliibeline senator. 

60 The election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual senator of Rome if 
mentioned by the historians in the viiith volume of the Collection of Muratori, by 
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passed through the city in his road to victory he received their oath 
of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short 
visit the harsh features of his despotic character. Yet even Charles 
was exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who saluted with the 
same acclamations the passage of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin ; 
and a powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the 
fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute term of his life was 
superseded by a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of Nicholas 
the Third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the government of 
Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asserts the 
truth, validity, and use of the donation of Constantine, not less essen- 
tial to the peace of the city than to the independence of the church ; 
establishes the annual election of the senator, and formally disqualifies 
all emperors, kings, princes, and persons of an eminent and conspi- 
cuous rank . 51 This prohibitory clause was repealed in his p 
own behalf by Martin the Fourth, who humbly solicited the Martin iv., 

» ' •/ A I) 1281 

suffrage of the Romans. In the presence, and by the autho- 
rity, of the people two electors conferred, not on the pope, but on the 
noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of senator and the supreme 
administration of the republic , 52 to hold during his natural life, and 
to exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. About T he emperor 
fifty years afterwards the same title was granted to the em- 
peror Lewis of Bavaria; and the liberty of Rome was A1> * 1328 * 
acknowledged by her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of Brescia had in- 
flamed their minds against the church, the Romans artfully 

. ° „ r i J Addresses 

laboured to conciliate the favour ot the empire, and to re- of Rome to 

. . . . . . . 1 theemperora. 

commend their merit and services in the cause ot Caesar. 

The style of their ambassadors to Conrad the Third and Frederic the 
First is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition and the Conrad 
ignorance of their own history . 53 After some complaint of AD - 1144 * 

Nicholas de Jarasilla (p. 592), the mflnk of Padua (p. 724), Sabas Malaspina (1. ii. 
c. 9, p. 808), and Ricordano Malespini (c. 177, p. 999). 

51 The high-sounding bull of Nicholas III., ■which founds his temporal sovereignty 
on the donation of Constantine, is still extant; and as it has been inserted by Boniface 
VII I. in the Sexte of the Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, or at least 
by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

02 I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Eccl<$s. tom. xviii. p. 30G) for an extract of this 
Roman act, which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, 
a.d. 1281, No. 14, 15. 

53 These letters and speeches are preserved by Otho bishop of Frisingen (Fabric. 
Bibliotli. Lat. med. et infim. tom. v. p. 18G, 187), perhaps the noblest of historians: 
he was son of Leopold marquis of Austria; his mother, Agnes, was daughter of the 
emperor Henry I V. ; and he was half-brother and uncle to Conrad III. and Frederic I. 
He has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the Times; in two, the Gesta Frederick I., 
the last of which is inserted in the vith volume of Muratori’s Historians. 
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nis silence and neglect, they exhort the former of these princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from their hands the Imperial crown. “ We 
“ beseech jour majesty not to disdain the humility of your sons and 
“ vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our common enemies, 
“ who calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, who sow the 
“ seeds of discord that they may reap the harvest of destruction. The 
“ pope and the Sicilian are united in an impious league to oppose our 
“ liberty and your coronation. With the blessing of God our zea. 
“ and courage has hitherto defeated their attempts. Of their powerful 
“ and factious adherents, more especially the Frangipani, we have 
“ taken by assault the houses and turrets : some of these are occupied 
“ by our troops, and some are levelled with the ground. The Mil- 
“ vian bridge, which they had broken, is restored and fortified for 
“ your safe passage, and your army may enter the city without being 
“ annoyed from the castle of St. Angelo. All that we have done, 
“ and all that we design, is for your honour and service, in the loyal 
“ hope that you will speedily appear in person to vindicate those 
“ rights which have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity 
“ of the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory of your prcdeces- 
“ sors. May you fix your residence in Rome, the capital of the 
“ w T orld ; give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; and imitate 
“ the example of Constantine and Justinian , 04 who, by the \'gour of 
“ the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth. r 00 But 
these splendid and fallacious wishes were not cherished by Conrad 
the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, and who 
died without visiting Rome soon after his return from the Holy 
Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was more ambi- 
Frederic i., tious of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the successors 
a.d. 1165. 0 f Otho acquired such absolute sw r ay over the kingdom of 
Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, he gave 
audience in his camp at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus 
addressed him in a free and florid oration : “ Incline your ear to the 
“ queen of cities ; approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the 
“ precincts of Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the clergy, 
“ and is impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. Under your 
“ auspicious influence may the primitive times be restored. Assert 
* the prerogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under her monarchy 
“ the insolence of the world. You are not ignorant that in former 

14 We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to restore the empire in«oum statum, quo 
fuit tempore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum orbem vigore senates et popul| 
Romani suis tenuere m ambus. 

u Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederiei I., 1. i. c. 28, p. 662-604, 
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“ ages, by the wisdom of the senate, by the valour and discipline of 
“ the equestrian order, she extended her victorious arms to the East 
“ and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. 
“ By our sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble institution of 
“ the senate has sunk in oblivion ; and with our prudence our strength 
“ has likewise decreased. We have revived the senate and the eques- 
“ trian order : the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, will be 
44 devoted to your person and the service of the empire. Do you not 
“ hear the language of the Roman matron? You were a guest, I 
(i have adopted you as a citizen ; a Transalpine stranger, I have 
<c elected you for my sovereign , 06 and given you myself, and all that 
“ is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is to swear and subscribe 
44 that you will shed your blood for the republic ; that you will main- 
44 tain in peace and justice the laws of the city and the charters of 
44 your predecessors ; and that you will reward with five thousand 
44 pounds of silver the faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles 
44 in the Capitol. With the name assume the character of Augustus.’’ 
The flowers of Latin rhetoric were not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, 
impatient of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high tone of 
royalty and conquest. 44 Famous indeed have been the fortitude and 
44 wisdom of the ancient Romans ; but your speech is not seasoned 
44 with wisdom, and I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in 
44 your actions. Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vicissi- 
“ tudes of time and fortune. Your noblest families were translated 
44 to the East, to the royal city of Constantine ; and the remains of 
44 your strength and freedom have long since been exhausted by the 
44 Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient 
44 glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate, the spirit of the knights, 
44 the discipline of the camp, the valour of the legions? you will find 
44 them in the German republic. It is not empire, naked and alone ; 
44 the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewise migrated beyond 
44 the Alps to a more deserving people : 07 they will be employed in 
44 your defence, but they claim your obedience. You pretend that 
44 myself or my predecessors have been invited by the Romans : you 
44 mistake the word ; they were not invited, they were implored. 
44 From its foreign and domestic tyrants the city was rescued by 
44 Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in our country ; and 
4 ‘ their dominion was the price of your deliverance. Under that do- 


53 llospes eras?, eivem feei. Advena fuisti ex Transalpine partibus; principem 
constitui. 

67 Non cessit nebis nudum imperium, virtuto sua amictum venit, ornamenta sua 
Becurn trxxil. Penes nos sunt consules tui, &c. Cicero or Livy would not have 
rejected theso images, the eloquence cf a, barbarian born and educated in the 
JJercynian forest. 
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11 minion your ancestors lived and died. I caim oy the ri gut of 
w inheritance and possession, and who shall dare to extort you from 
44 my hands? Is the hand of the Franks 08 and Germans enfeebled 
44 by age? Am I vanquished? Am I a captive? Am 1 not encom- 
“ passed with the banners of a potent and invincible army ? Vou 
“ impose conditions on your master ; you require oaths : if the eoii- 
u ditions are just, an oath is superfluous ; if unjust, it i3 criminal. 
“ Can you doubt my equity ? It is extended to the meanest of my 
“ subjects. Will not my sword be unsheathed in the defence of the 
61 Capitol? By that sword the northern kingdom of Denmark has 
“ been restored to the Roman empire. You prescribe the measure 
“ and the objects of my bounty, which flows iu a copious but a volun- 
“ tary stream. All will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied 
“ to rude importunity.” Neither the emperor nor the senate could 
maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, Frederic continued his 
march to the Vatican ; his coronation was disturbed by a sally from 
the Capitol ; and if the numbers and valour of the Germans prevailed 
in the bloody conflict, he could not safely encamp in the presence of 
a city of which he styled himself the sovereign. About twelve years 
afterwards he besieged Rome, to seat an antipope in the chair of St. 
Peter; and twelve Pisan galleys were introduced into the Tiber; but 
the senate and people were saved by the arts of negociation and the 
progress of disease ; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate the 
hostile attempt Their laborious reigns were exercised by the popes, 
the crusades, and the independence of Lombardy and Germany : 
they courted the alliance of the Romans ; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the Capitol the great standard, the Caroccio of Milan. M) 

58 Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood the language of the court and diet 
of Germany, speaks of the Franks in the xiith century as the reigning nation (ProcereS 
Franci, equites Franci, manus Francorum): he adds, however, the epithet of 
Teutonics 1 

39 Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederici I., 1. ii. c. 22, p. 720-723. These original 
and authentic acts I have translated and abridged with freedom, yet with fidelity. 

60 From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Muratori (dissert, xxvi. 
tom. ii. p. 492) has transcribed this curious fact with the doggrel verses that accom-* 
panied the gift : — 

Ave decus orbis, ave! victus tibi destinor, ave! 

Currus ab Augusto Frederico Caisare justo. 

Vcc Mediolanum! jam sentis spernere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollore vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs potes momor esso priorum 
Quoa tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Dissertation*, tom. i. p. 444) che nell’ anno 
1727, una copia desso Caroccio in marmo dianzi ignoto si ucopri, nel Campidoglio. 
presso alle carcere di quel luogo, dove Sisto V. Y avea falto rinchiudere. Stava esso 
posto sopra quatro colonne di marmo fino colla sequente inscriziopo, Ac.; to the same 
purpose as the old inscription. ’ ’ v 
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After the extinction of the house of Swabia, they were banished be- 
yond the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed the impotence and 
poverty of the Teutonic Caesars. 61 

Under the reign of Hadrian, when the empire extended from the 
Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to the Grampian w 
hills, a fanciful historian 62 amused the Romans with the Romans 
picture of their infant wars. “ There was a time,” says neighbouring 

+ ** cities 

Florus, “ when Tibur and Praeneste, our summer retreats, 

“ were the objects of hostile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded 
“ the shades of the Arician groves, when we could triumph without a 
“ blush over the nameless villages of the Sabines and Latins, and 
“ even Corioli could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious 
“ general.” The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by the 
contrast of the past and the present : they would have been humbled 
by the prospect of futurity ; by the prediction that, after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empire and contracted to her primaeval 
limits, would renew the same hostilities, on the same ground which 
w r as then decorated with her villas and gardens. The adjacent 
territory on either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and some- 
times possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the barons 
assumed a lawless independence, and the cities too faithfully copied 
the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the 
contumacious vassals of the church and senate ; and if their head- 
strong and selfish ambition was moderated by the pope, he often 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of Ins spiritual arms. Their 
warfare was that of the first consuls and dictators, who were taken 
from the plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the Capitol ; 
sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests of their 
neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and returned home after 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious 
and unskilful : in the use of victory they indulged the meaner passions 
of jealousy and revenge ; and instead of adopting the valour, they 
trampled on the misfortunes, of their adversaries. The captives, in 
their shirts, with a rope round their necks, solicited their pardon : the 
fortifications, and even the buildings, of the rival cities were de- 
molished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent villages. 

61 The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy is related with impartial 
learning in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. xi. xii.); and the reader may compare his 
narrative with the Histoire des Allemands (tom. iii.iv.) by Schmidt, who has deserved 
the esteem of his countrymen. 

Tibur nunc suburbanum, et restivse PrEcneste deliciae, nuncupate in Capitolio 
votis petebantur. *The whole passage of Florus (1. i. c. 11) may be read with 
pleasure, and has deserved the praise of a man of genius (CEuvreo de Montesquieu, 
tout. iii. p. 634, G35, quarto edition). 

YOL. yin. 
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It was thus that the seats of the cardinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, 
Albanum, Tusculum, Praeneste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were suc- 
cessively overthrown by the ferocious hostility of the Romans . 63 Of 
these , 64 Porto and Ostia, the two keys of the Tiber, are still vacant 
and desolate : the marshy and unwholesome banks are peopled with 
herds of buffaloes, and the river is lost to every purpose of navigation 
and trade. The hills, which afford a shady retirement from the 
autumnal heats, have again smiled with the blessings of peace; 
Frascati has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum ; Tibur or Tivoli has 
resumed the honours of a city ; 65 and the meaner towns of Albano 
and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of destruction, the ambition of the 
Romans was often checked and repulsed by the neighbouring cities 
and their allies : in the first siege of Tibur they were driven from 
their camp; and the battles of Tusculum 66 and Viterbo 67 

Battle of . * . . , . 

Tusculum, mifirht be compared ift their relative state to the memorable 

A.D. 1167. ~ a 

fields of Thrasymene and Cannae. In the first of these petty 
wars thirty thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand German 
horse, whom Frederie Barbarossa had detached to the relief of 
Tusculum ; and if we number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, 
thousand, we shall embrace the most authentic and mode- 

Battle of ’ . . . . . 

Viterbo, rate account, sixty-eight years afterwards they marched 
against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state with the whole 
force of the city ; by a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverse banners, with the keys of St. Peter ; and the pope s 
auxiliaries were commanded by a count of Toulouse and a bishop of 
Winchester. The Romans were discomfited with shame and slaughter ; 
but the English prelate must have indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, 
if he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, and their loss in the 
field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of the senate and the 
discipline of the legions been restored with the Capitol, the divided 

63 Ne a feritate Romauorum, sicut fuerant Ilosticnscs, Portuenses, Tusculanenses, 
Albanenses, Labicenses, et nuper Tiburtiui destruerentur (Matthew Paris, p. 757). 
These events are marked in the Annals and Index (the xviiith volume) of Muratori. 

64 For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the Tiber, &c., see 
the lively picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en Espague et cn Italie), who had long 
resided in the neighbourhood of Rome; and the more accurate description of which 
P. Eschinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map of 
Cingolani. 

** Labat (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions a recent decree of the Roman government, 
which has severely mortified the pride and poverty of Tivoli : in civitate TiburtinA 
non vivitur civiliter. 

66 I depart from my usual method of quoting only by the date the Annals of Mura- 
tori, in consideration of the critical balance in which he has weighed nine contem- 
porary writers who mention the battle of Tusculum (tom. x. p. 42-44). 

67 Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter de ‘Rupibus, who 
occupied the see thirty-two years (a. d. 1204 -1238), and is described, by the English 
historian, as a soldier and a statesman (p. 178, 399). 
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condition of Italy would have offered the fairest opportunity of a 
second conquest. But in arms the modern Romans were not above , 
and in arts they were far below, the common level of the neighbouring 
republics. Nor was their warlike spirit of any long continuance : 
after some irregular sallies they subsided in the national apathy, 
in the neglect of military institutions, and in the disgraceful and 
dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the vineyard 
of Christ. Under the first Christian princes the chair of Xhe election 
St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, the ofthe P°P ea ' 
violence, of a popular election : the sanctuaries of Rome were polluted 
with blood ; and, from the third to the twelfth century, the church 
was distracted by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as the 
final appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, these mischiefs 
were transient and local : the merits were tried by equity or favour ; 
nor could the unsuccessful competitor long disturb the triumph of his 
rival. But after the emperors had been divested of their prerogatives, 
after a maxim had been established that the vicar of Christ is 
amenable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see might 
involve Christendom in controversy and war. The claims of the 
cardinals and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague 
and litigious : the freedom of choice was overruled by the tumults of 
a city that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of 
a pope, two factions proceeded in different churches to a double 
election : the number and weight of votes, the priority of time, the 
merit of the candidates, might balance each other : the most respect- 
able of the clergy w ere divided ; and the distant princes, who bowed 
before the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the spurious from 
the legitimate idol. The emperors w r ere often the authors of the 
schism, from the political motive of opposing a friendly to an hostile 
pontiff ; and each of the competitors was reduced to suffer the insults 
of his enemies, who were not awed by conscience, and to purchase 
the support of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or 
ambition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained by 
Alexander the Third , 08 who finally abolished the tumultuary votes 
of the clergy and people, and defined the right of election Right of the 
in the sole college of cardinals . 09 The three orders of SuJwSihed 
oisnops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to each ^mier in., 
other by this important privilege; the parochial clergy of AJ> * 1179 - 

98 See Moslieim, Institut. Histor. Ecclesiaat. p. 401, 403. Alexander himself had 
nearly been the victim of a contested election; and the doubtful merits of Innocent 
had only preponderated by the weight of genius and learning which St. Bernard cast 
into th 3 scale (see his life and writings). 

M TI 5 origin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, &c., of the Roman cardinals, p*e 
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Rome ootained the first rank in the hierarchy : they were indifferently 
chosen among the nations of Christendom ; and the possession of the 
richest benefices, of the most important bishoprics, was not incom- 
patible with their title and office. The senators of the Catholic 
church, the coadjutors and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud 
equality with kings ; and their dignity was enhanced by the smallness 
of their number, which, till the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom ex- 
ceeded twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation all 
doubt and scandal were removed, and the root of schism was so 
effectually destroyed, that in a period of six hundred years a double 
choice has only once divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes had been made necessary, 
the election was often delayed by the private interest and passions of 
the cardinals ; and while they prolonged their independent reign, the 
institution Christian world was left destitute of a head. A vacancy of 
ot the almost three years had preceded the elevation of Gregory 
Gregory x. the Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future abuse ; and 
his bull, after some opposition, has been consecrated in the 
code of the canon law . 70 Nine days are allowed for the obsequies of 
the deceased pope, and the arrival of the absent cardinals ; on the 
tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one domestic, in a common 
apartment or conclave , without any separation of walls or curtains ; a 
small window is reserved for the introduction of necessaries ; but the 
door is locked on both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the 
city, to seclude them from all correspondence with the world. If 
the election be not consummated in three days, the luxury of their 
table is contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; and after 
the eighth day they are reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, 
water, and wine. During the vacancy of the holy see the cardinals 
are prohibited from touching the revenues, or assuming, unless in 
some rare emergency, the government of the church : all agreements 
and promises among the electors are formally annulled ; and their 
integrity is fortified by their solemn oath and the prayers of the 
Catholics. Some articles of inconvenient or superfluous rigour have 
been gradually relaxed, but the principle of confinement is vigorous 
and entire : they are still urged, by the personal motives of health 
and freedom, to accelerate the moment of their deliverance ; and the 

very ably discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 1202-1287); 
but their purple is now much faded. The sacred college was raised to the definite 
number of seventy-two, to represent, under his vicar, the disciples of Christ. 

70 See the bull of Gregory X., approbante sacro concilio, in the Sexte of the Canon 
Law (1. i. tit. 6, c. 3), a supplement to the Decretals, which Boniface VIII. promul- 
gated at Rome in 1298, and addressed to all ths universities of Europe. 
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improvement of ballot or secret votes has wrapped the struggles of the 
conclave 71 in the silky veil of charity and politeness . 72 By these 
institutions the Romans were excluded from the election of their 
prince and bishop ; and in the fever of wild and precarious liberty, 
they seemed insensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. The 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great 
Otho. After some negociation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people was assembled 73 in the square before St Peter’s: 
the pope of Avignon, John the Twenty -second, was deposed: the 
choice of his successor was ratified by their consent and applause. 
They freely voted for a new law, that their bishop should never be 
absent more than three months in the year, and two days' journey 
from the city ; and that, if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be degraded and dismissed . 74 
But Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the times : 
beyond the precincts of a German camp, his useless phantom was 
rejected ; the Romans despised their own workmanship ; the antipope 
implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign ; 75 and the exclusive right 
of the cardinals was more firmly established by this unseasonable 
attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the rights of the 
senate and people would not have been violated with im- 

t i Absence of 

puiiity. But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the P ope« 

\ > A o n , from Rome. 

the absence ot the successors ot Gregory the beventh, who 

did not keep as a divine precept their ordinary residence in the city 


71 The genius of Cardinal do Retz had a right to paint a conclave (of 1G55) in which 
he was a spectator and an actor (Memoires, tom. iv. P . 15-57) ; but I am at a loss to 
appreciate the knowledge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose history (Con- 
clavi de’ Pontifici Romani, in 4to. 1(567) has been continued since the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, though not an antidote 
to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues we emerge to the adoration of the bug 
cessful candidate; but the next page opens with his funeral. 

12 The expressions of Cardinal de ltetz are positive and picturesque: On y v^cut 
toujours ensemble avec le memo respect ct la meme civilitd que Ton observe dans le 
cabinet des rois, avec la meme politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour do Henri III., avec 
la meme familiarite que l’on voit dans les colleges; avec la meme modestie qui se 
remarque dans les noviciats; et avec la memo charite, du moins cn apparence, qui 
pourroit etre entre des frfcres parfaitement unis. 

73 Richiesti por bando (Bays John Villani) sanatori di Roma, o 52 del popolo, et 
capitani de’ 25, e consoli ( consult i), et 13 buone huomini, uno per rione. Our know- 
ledge is too imperfect to pronounce how much of this constitution was temporary, 
and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet it is faintly illustrated by the ancient 
statutes of Rome. 

74 Villani (1. x. c. 68-71, in Muratori, Script, tom. xiii. p. G41-G45) relates this 
law, and the whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than the prudent Muratori. 
Aliy one conversant with the darker ages must have observed how much the sense (I 
mean the nonsensef) of superstition is fluctuating and inconsistent. 

75 In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original Life of John 
XXII. p. 142-145; the confession of the antipope, p. 145-152; and the laborious ijotes 
gf Balu&e, p. 714, 71$, 
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and diocese. The care of that diocese was less important than the 
government of the universal church ; nor could the popes delight in 
a city in which their authority was always opposed, and their person 
was often endangered. From the persecution of the emperors, and 
the wars of Italy, they escaped beyond the Alps into the hospitable, 
bosom of France ; from the tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew 
to live and die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, 
Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When the flock was offended or 
impoverished by the absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
stern admonition, that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obscure 
rillage, hut in the capital of the world ; by a ferocious menace that 
the Romans would march in arms to destroy the place and people 
that should dare to afford them a retreat. They returned with 
timorous obedience ; and were saluted with the account of a heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occasioned, the hire 
of lodgings, the sale of provisions, and the various expenses of 
servants and strangers who attended the court. 76 After a short 
interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, they were again banished 
by new tumults, and again summoned by the imperious or respectful 
invitation of the senate. In these occasional retreats the exiles and 
fugitives of the Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant from the 
metropolis; but in the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
apostolic throne was transported, as it might seem for ever, from the 
Tiber to the Rhone ; and the cause of the transmigration may be 
deduced from the furious contest between Boniface the Eighth and 
non i face the king of France. 77 The spiritual arms of cxcommunica- 

VI A n D ; tion and interdict were repulsed by the union of the three 

1294-1303 estates, aud the privileges of the Gallican church ; but the 

pope was not prepared against the carnal weapons which Philip the 

Fair had courage to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, 
without the suspicion of danger, his palace and person were assaulted 
by three hundred horse, who had been secretly levied by William of 
Nogaret, a French minister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile family of Rome. The cardinals fled ; the inhabitants of 

78 Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra suam celare cupiditatem gravis- 
simam, contra papam movere coeperunt questionem, exigentes ab eo urgentissime omnia 
quae subierant per ejus abBentiam damn* et jacturas, videlicet in hospitiis locandis, in 
mercimoniis, in usuris, in redditibus, in provisionibus, et in aliis raodis innumer- 
abilibus. Quod cum audisset papa, prsocordialiter ingemuit, et se comperiens musci- 
pulatum , &c. Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary history of the popes, their life 
and death, their residence and absence, it is enough to refer to the ecclesiastical 
annalists, Spondanus and Fleury. 

77 Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of France, we possess a 
valuable treatise composed by a learned friend of Thuanus, which his last and best 
editors have published in the appendix (Ilistoire particuliere du grand Diflferend entrs 
Uoniface VIII, ct Philippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. P. xi. p. 61-82;. 
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Anagni were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but the 
dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, 
and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the Gauls. 
Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content to execute the orders of his 
master : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, he was insulted with 
words and blows; and during a confinement of three days his life 
was threatened by the hardships which they inflicted on the obstinacy 
which they provoked. Their strange delay gave time and courage 
to the adherents of the church, who rescued him from sacrilegious 
violence ; but his imperious soul was wounded in a vital part ; and 
Boniface expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. Ilis 
memory is stained with the glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor 
has the courage ^ a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical champion to 
die honours of a. saint ; a magnanimous sinner (say the chronicles of 
the times), who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like 
a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict the Eleventh, the mildest of 
mankind. Yet he excommunicated the impious emissaries of Philip, 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, 
whose effects arc still visible to the eyes of superstition . 78 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of the conclave 
was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A spe- 

. rr i i , . . , 1 p Translation 

cious oner was made and accepted, that, m the term ot of the holy 
forty days, they would elect one of the three candidates who Avi^on. 
should be named by their opponents. The archbishop of A,D ' 13U9 ' 
Bordeaux, a furious enemy of his king and country, was the first on 
the list; but his ambition was known; and his conscience obeyed 
the calls of fortune and the commands of a benefactor, who had been 
informed by a swift messenger that the choice of a pope was now in 
his hands. The terms were regulated in a private interview ; and 
with such speed and secrecy was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth . 79 
The cardinals of both parties were soon astonished by a summons to 
attend him beyond the Alps ; from whence, as they soon discovered, 
they must never hope to return. He was engaged by promise and 
affection to prefer the residence of France ; and, after dragging his 
court through Poitou and Gascony, and devouring, by his expense, 
the cities and convents on the road, he finally reposed at Avignon , 80 

78 It is difficult to know whether Labat (tom. iv. p. 53-57) be in jest or in earnest, 
when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight of this curse, and that the com 
fields, or vineyards, or olive-trees, are annually blasted by Nature, the obsequious 
handmaid of the popes. 

79 See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (1. viii. c. 63, 64, 80, in Muratori, tom. 
xiii.) the imprisoiynent of Boniface VIII. and the election of Clement V., the laBt of 
which, like most anecdotes, is embarrassed with some difficulties. 

19 The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon — Clement V., John XXII., 
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which flourished above seventy years 81 the seat of the Roman pontiff 
and the metropolis of Christendom. By land, by sea, by the Rhone, 
the position of Avignon was on all sides accessible ; the southern 
provinces of France do not yield to Italy itself ; new palaces arose 
for the accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and the arts of 
luxury were soon attracted by the treasures of the church. They 
were already possessed of the adjacent territory, the Venaissin 
county , 82 a populous and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon 
was afterwards purchased from the youth and distress of Jane, the 
first queen of Naples and countess of Provence, for the inadequate 
price of fourscore thousand florins . 83 Under the shadow of the 
French monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the |>opes enjoyed an 
honourable and tranquil state, to which they long liaci been strangers : 
but Italy deplored their absence ; and Rome, in solitude and poverty, 
might repent of the ungovernable freedom which had driven from 
the Vatican the successor of St. Peter. Iler repentance was tardy 
and fruitless : after the death of the old members, the sacred college 
was filled with French cardinals , 84 who beheld Rome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a series of national, and 
even provincial, popes, attached by the most indissoluble ties to their 
native Country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enriched the Italian 
republics : the aera of their liberty is the most flourishing period of 


Benedict XII., Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., Gregory XI., and Clement VII.- - 
are published by Stephen Baluze (Vitae Paparum Avenionensium ; Paris, 1093, 2 vols. 
in 4to.) with copious and elaborate notes, and a second volume of acts and documents. 
With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutly justifies or excuses the 
characters of his countrymen. 

*\ The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon, and the Baby- 
lonish captivity, buck furious metaphors, more suitable to the ardour of Petrarch 
than to the judgment of Muratori, are gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. The abbd 
de bade is distracted between the love of Petrarch and of his country. Yet he 
modestly pleads that many of the local inconveniences of Avignon are now removed; 
and many of the vices against which the poet declaims had been imported with the 
Roman court by tlie strangers of Italy (tom. i. p. 23-28). 

62 The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip 111., kino- of 
France, after he had inherited the dominions of the count of Toulouse. Forty years 
before, the heresy of Count Raymond had given them a pretence of seizure, and they 
derived some obscure claim from the xitli century to some lands citra Rhodanum 
(Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 459, 610; Longuerue, Description de la France tom i 
p. 376-381). ' 

83 If a possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such objections might 
annul the bargain; but the purchase-money must be refunded, for indeed it was 
paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit. . . . perejusmodi venditionem pecunia reduiidantes 

(ii da Vita Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. i. p. 272; Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. ii. 
p. 565). The only temptation for Jane and her second husband was ready money’ 
and without it thoy could not have returned to the throno of Naples. 

84 Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one English 

(Vita iv ta , p. 6<», et Baluz. p. 625, &c.). In 1331 the pope refused two candidates 
recommended by the king of France, quod xx. cardinales, de quibus xvii. de regno 
r.ranciaD originem traxisse noscuntur in memorato collegio existant (Thomassin. Dis- 
cipline de TEgliao, tom. i. p. 1281), ‘ ■ 
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population and agriculture, of manufactures and commerce ; and 
their mechanic labours were gradually refined into the arts , 

t> , . . _ Institution 

of elegance and genius. But the position ot Home was of the 
less favourable, the territory less fruitful : the character of hoiyw 
the inhabitants was debased by indolence and elated by 
pride ; and they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must 
for ever nourish the metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the resort of pilgrims 
to the shrines of the apostles ; and the last legacy of the popes, the 
institution of the holy year , 86 was not less beneficial to the people 
than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary 
indulgences, wbMi had been applied to the crusades, remained 
without an object ; and the most valuable treasure of the church was 
sequestered above eight years from public circulation. A new 
channel was opened by the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, who 
reconciled the vices of ambition and avarice ; and the pope had 
sufficient learning to recollect and revive the secular games which 
were celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 
sound without danger the depth of popular credulity, a sermon was 
seasonably pronounced, a report was artfully scattered, some aged 
witnesses were produced ; and on the first of January of the year 
thirteen hundred the church of St. Peter was crowded with the 
faithful, who demanded the customary indulgence of the holy time. 
The pontiff, who watched and irritated their devout impatience, was 
soon persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of their claim ; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all Catholics who, in the 
course of that year, and at every similar period, should respectfully 
visit the apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome 
sound was propagated through Christendom ; and at first from the 
nearest provinces of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms 
of Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged with a swarm 
of pilgrims who sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however 
costly or laborious, which was exempt from the perils of military 
service. All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were 
forgotten in the common transport ; and in the streets and churches 
many persons were trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. 
The calculation of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate ; 
and they have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well 
apprised of the contagion of example : yet we are assured by a 
judicious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was 
• 

85 Our primitive account is from Cardinal James Caietan (Maxima Biblioth. Patfum, 
tom. xxv.); and I am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of Boniface VIII, bf 
t fool or a knave: the vmcle is p much clearer eb^cter, 
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never replenished with less than two hundred thousand strangers ; 
and another spectator has fixed at two millions the total concourse of 
the year. A trifling oblation from each individual would accumulate 
a royal treasure ; and two priests stood night and day, with rakes in 
their hands, to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold and silver 
that were poured on the altar of St. Paul . 80 It was fortunately a 
season of peace and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread 
and wine, of meat and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Romans. From a city without trade 
or industry all casual riches will speedily evaporate : but the avarice 
and envy of the next generation solicited Clement the Sixth 87 to 
anticipate the distant period of the century. The ' gracious pontiff 
complied with their wishes ; afforded Rome this poor consolation for 
The second l° ss ’ an( l justified the change by the name and practice 

l u » il i35o ^ 10 ^ osaic Jubilee . 88 Ilis summons was obeyed; and 

the number, zeal, and liberality of the pilgrims did not 
yield to the primitive festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine : many wives and virgins were 
violated in the castles of Italy ; and many strangers were pillaged 
or murdered by the savage Romans, no longer moderated by the 
presence of their bishop . 89 To the impatience of the popes we may 
ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five 
years ; although the second of these terms is commensurate with the 
life of Christ. The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the 
Protestants, and the decline of superstition, have much diminished 
the value of the jubilee ; yet even the nineteenth and last festival 
was a year of pleasure and profit to the Romans ; and a philosophic 
smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest or the happiness of 
the people . 90 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Italy was exposed to the 


66 See John Yillani (1. viii. c. 36) in the xiith, and the Chronicon Astense in the 
xith volume (p. 191, 192) of Muratori's Collection. Papa innumerabilem pecuniam 
ab eisdem accepit, nam duo clerici, cum rastris, &c. 

87 The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are inserted in the Corpus 
Juris Canonioi (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. ix. c. 1, 2). 

88 The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car. Sigon. de Republics, 
Hebrseorum, Opp. tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14, 15, p. 151, 152), the suspension of all care and 
labour, the periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, & c., may seem a noble idea, 
but the execution would be impracticable in a profane republic; and I should be 
glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish people. 

89 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (1. i. c. 56) in the xivth volume of Muratori, 
and the Mdmoires sur la Vie de Pdtrarque, tom. iii. p. 75-89. 

90 The subject is exhausted by M. Chais, a French minister at the Hague, in his 
Lettres Historiques et Dogmatiques sur les Jubiles et les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751 , 
3 vols. in 12mo.; an elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author preferred the 
character of a polemic to that of a philosopher. 
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feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated by her numerous ^ 
republics, who soon extended their liberty and dominion or barons 

„ * . . ... rr r, _ . of Rome. 

from the city to the adjacent country. 1 he sword of the 
nobles was broken ; their slaves were enfranchised ; their castles were 
demolished ; they assumed the habits of society and obedience ; their 
ambition was confined to municipal honours ; and in the proudest aris- 
tocracy of Venice or Genoa, each patrician was subject to the laws. 91 
But the feeble and disorderly government of Rome was unequal to the 
task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the 
magistrate within and without the walls. It was no longer a civil 
contention between the nobles and plebeians for the government of 
the state : the barons asserted in arms their personal independence ; 
their palaces and castles were fortified against a siege ; and their 
private quarrels were maintained by the numbers of their vassals and 
retainers. In origin and affection they were aliens to their country : 92 
and a genuine Roman, could such have been produced, might have 
renounced these haughty strangers, who disdained the appellation of 
citizens, and proudly styled themselves the princes of Rome. 93 After 
a dark series of revolutions all records of pedigree were lost ; the dis- 
tinction of surnames was abolished ; the blood of the nations was 
mingled in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Lombards, the 
Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had obtained the 
fairest possessions by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presumed : but the elevation of a 
Hebrew race to the rank of senators and consuls is an event without 
a parallel in the long captivity of these miserable exiles. 94 In the 
time of Leo the Ninth a wealthy and learned Jew was converted to 
Christianity ; and honoured at his baptism with the name of his god- 
father, the reigning pope. The zeal and courage of Peter FamUyof 
the son of Leo were signalised in the cause of Gregory the Le0thejcw * 


81 Muratori (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Podua, Genoa, &c., the 
analogy of the rest, the evidence of Ofcho of Frisingen (de Gest. Fred. I. 1. ii. c. 13), 
and the submission of the marquis of Este, 

8i As early as the year 824 the emperor Lothaire I. found it expedient to interro- 
gate the Roman people, to learn from each individual by what national law he chose 
to be governed (Muratori, Dissert, xxii.). 

w Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or 
opistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies the maxims and 
even prejudices of tho old republic to the state of the xivth century (M<5moires, tom. 
iii. p. 157-169). 

84 The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by Pagi (Critica, 
tom. iv. p. 435, a.d. 1124, No. 3, 4), who draws his information from the Chrono- 
graphus Mauri gniacensis, and Arnulphus Sagiensis de Schismate (in Muratori, Script. 
Ital. tom. iii. P. i? p. 423-432). The fact must in some degree be true; yet I could 
wish that it had been coolly related before it was turned iuto a reproach againat the 
ttntipope, 
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Seventh, who intrusted his faithful adherent with the government of 
Hadrian’s mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the 
castle of St Angelo. Both the father and the son were the parents 
of a numerous progeny : their riches, the fruits of usury, were shared 
with the noblest families of the city ; and so extensive was their* 
alliance, that the grandson of the proselyte was exalted by the weight 
of his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy 
and people supported his cause : he reigned several years in the 
Vatican; and it is only the eloquence of St. Bernard, and the final 
triumph of Innocent the Second, that has branded Anacletus with the 
epithet of antipope. After his defeat and death the posterity of Leo 
is no longer conspicuous ; and none will be found of 1<he modern nobles 
ambitious of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not my design 
to enumerate the Roman families which have failed at different 
periods, or those which are continued in different degrees of splendour 
to the present time. 95 The old consular line of the Frangipani dis- 
cover their name in the generous act of breaking or dividing bread in 
a time of famine ; and such benevolence is more truly glorious than to 
have enclosed, with their allies the Com, a spacious quarter of the 
city in the chains of their fortifications ; the tiavelli, as it should seem 
a Sabine race, have maintained their original dignity ; the obsolete 
surname of the Capizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first 
senators ; the Conti preserve the honour, without the estate, of the 
counts of Sigma ; and the Annibaldi must have been very ignorant, or 
very modest, if they had not descended from the Carthaginian hero. 90 

But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the city, I 


95 Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. and xlii.) to the names, surnames, and 
families of Italy. Some nobles, wlio glory in their domestic fables, may be offended 
with his firm and temperate criticism; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of 
more value than many pounds of base metal. 

90 The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history of the 
election and coronation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script. I tab tom. iii. P. i. p. 
641, &c.), describes the state and families of Rome at the coronation of Boniface VIII. 
(a.d. 1295):— 

Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
Illustresque viri Romana a stirpe trail cn tea 
Nomen in emeritos tanta. virtutia honores 
Intulerant sosc inedios festumquo colebant 
Aurata fulgentes toga sociante caterva. 

Ex ipsis devota domus pra'stantis ab Ursa 
Kcelesise, vultumque gcrens demissius alt urn 
Festa Colurnna jocis, necnon Sabcllia mitis; 

Stephanides senior, Comites , Annibalica proles. 

Prsefectusque urbis magnum sine viribus nomen. 

(1. ii. c. 5, 100, p. 647, 648.) 

The ancient statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 59, >*. 174, 175) distinguish eleven families of 
barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio communi, before tlio senator, that they 
Wpvtfd not harbour or protect any malefactors, outlaws, &c, — a feeble security J 
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distinguish the rival houses of Colonna and UrSTni, whose private 
otory is an essential part of the annals of modern Rome. Tho Colonna 
I. The name and arms of Colonna 97 have been the theme 
of much doubtful etymology ; nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or the 
pillar of Christ’s flagellation, or the luminous column that guided the 
Israelites in the desert. Their first historical appearance in the year 
eleven hundred and four attests the power and antiquity, while it 
explains the simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation of 
Cavae the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the Second ; but 
they lawfully held in the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs of 
Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of these towns was probao.y 
adorned with *ome lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or temple . 98 They 
likewise possessed one moiety of the neighbouring city of Tusculum ; 
a strong presumption of their descent from the counts of Tusculum, 
who in the tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. 
According to their own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the Rhine ; 99 and the 
sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a real or fabulous affinity 
with a noble race, which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit and always by fortune . 100 About 
the end of the thirteenth century the most powerful branch was com- 
posed of an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in arms or in the 
honours of the church. Of these, Peter was elected senator of Rome, 
introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in some 
vain acclamations with the title of Cmsar ; while John and Stephen 
were declared marquis of Ancona and count of Romagna, by Nicholas 
the Fourth, a patron so partial to their family, that he has been 
delineated in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were in a hollow 


91 It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world with a 
complete and critical history of their illustrious house. 1 adhere to Muratori (Dissert, 
xlii. tom. iii. p. 047, 048). 

m Pandulph. Pisan, in Yit. Paschal. II. in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 
335. The family has still great possessions in the Campagna of ltorne; but they have 
alienated to the Kospigliosi this original fief of Colonru (Eschinard, p. 258, 259). 

99 Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 

says Petrarch; and in 1417 a duke of Guelders and Juliers acknowledges (Lenfant, 
Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p, 539) his descent from the ancestors of 
Martin Y. (Otho Colonna) : but the royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg 
observes that the sceptre in hi3 arms has been confounded with the column. To 
maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna it was ingeniously supposed (Diario di 
Monaldeschi, in the Script. Ital. tom. xii. p. 533) that a cousin of the emperor Nero 
escaped from the city and founded Mentz in Germany. 

100 I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, 
who had commanded the pope’s galleys at the naval victory of Lepanto (Thuan. 

I. 7, tom. iii. p. 55, 56; Muret. Oratio x. Opp. tom. i. p. 180-190). 
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pillar . 101 After his decease their haughty behaviour provoked the 
displeasure of the most implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, 
the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of Boniface the Eighth ; 
and the Colonna were oppressed for a moment by his temporal and 
spiritual arms . 103 He proclaimed a crusade against his personal 
enemies ; their estates were confiscated ; their fortresses on either side 
of the Tiber were besieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of the 
rival nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Praeneste, their prin- 
cipal seat, the ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem 
of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over Europe without 
renouncing the hope of deliverance and revenge. lathis double hope 
the French court was their surest asylum : they prompted and directed 
the enterprise of Philip ; and I should praise their magnanimity had 
they respected the misfortune and courage of the captive tyrant. Ilis 
civil acts were annulled by the Roman people, who restored the 
honours and possessions of the Colonna ; and some estimate may be 
formed of their wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages 
of one hundred thousand gold florins which were granted them against 
the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. All the spiritual 
censures and disqualifications were abolished 103 by his prudent suc- 
cessors ; and the fortune of the house was more firmly established by 
this transient hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna was sig- 
nalised in the captivity of Boniface, and long afterwards in the corona- 
tion of Lewis of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the emperor the 
pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal crown. But the first 
of the family in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his own times and not 
unworthy of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile displayed to the 
nations his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he was an object, 
not of pity but of reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked him to 
avow his name and country ; and when he was asked, “ Where is now 
‘‘your fortress?’' he laid his hand on his heart, and answered, 


101 Muratori, Annali d' Italia, tom. x. p. 216, 220. 

102 Petrarch’s attachment to the Colonna has authorised the abbd de Sade to 
expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century, the persecution of 
Boniface VIII.. the character of Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with the 
Ursini, &c. (Memoires sur Pe'trarque, tom. i. p. 98-110, 146-148, 174-176, 222-230, 
275-280.) His criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Viliam, and the errors 
of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen to be now extinct. 

103 Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the emperor Frederic I. 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice (Villani, 1 . v. c. 1); and the last 
stains of annual excommunication were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. tom, 
iii. p. 416). Treason, sacrilege, and proscription are often the best titles of an ci ent 
nobility. 
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“ Here.” lie supported with the same virtue the ' eturn of prosperity • 
and, till the ruin of his declining age, the ancestors, the character, 
and the children of Stephen Colonna exalted his dignity in the 
Roman republic and at the court of Avignon. II. The dUnilni 
Ursini migrated from Spoleto ; 104 the sons of Ursus, as they 
are styled in the twelfth century, from some eminent person who is 
only known as the father of their race. But they were soon distin- 
guished among the nobles of Rome by the number and bravery of their 
kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the honours of the senate and 
sacred college, and the elevation of two popes, Celestin the Third and 
Nicholas the Third, of their name and lineage . 105 Their riches may 
be accused as an early abuse of nepotism : the estates of St. Peter 
were alienated in ^neir favour by the liberal Celestin ; 100 and Nicholas 
was ambitious for their sake to solicit the alliance of monarchs ; to 
found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; and to invest them 
with the perpetual office of senators of Rome. All that has been 
observed of the greatness of the Colonna will likewise redound to the 
glory of the Ursini, their constant and equal antagonists in the long 
hereditary feud which distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre-eminence and Ti, e ir heredi- 
power was the true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious tary feuds ' 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the name of Ghibelines 
and the party of the empire ; the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs 
and the cause of the church. The eagle and the keys were displayed 
in their adverse banners ; and the two factions of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute were long since for- 
gotten . 107 After the retreat of the popes to Avignon they disputed 

104 Vallis te proxima rnisit, 

Appemiinigenac quit prata virentia sylva) 

Spoletana metunt armenta gregesque protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script, ltal. p. 533) gives tho Ursini a French origin, which 
may be remotely irue. 

wr> In the metrical life of Celestin V. by the Cardinal of St. George (Muratori, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 613, See.) we find a luminous and not inelegant passage (1. i, c. 3, 
p, 203, &c.): — 

genuit quem nobilis Ursa) ( Ursii ) 

Progenies, Itoraana domus, vetcrataque magnis 
Fascibus in clero, pompasque experta senat&s, 

Bellorumque manu graudi stipata parentum 
Cardineos apices necnon fastigia duduni 
Papatus Herat a teneus. 

Muratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. iii.) observes that the first Ursini pontificate of Celestin 
III. was unknown : he is inclined to read Ursi progenies. 

10a Filii Ursi, quondam Coelestini papas nepotes, de bonis ecclesiie Romance ditati 
(Vit. Innocent. III. in Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. i.). The partial prodigality of 
Nicholas III. is more conspicuous in Yillani and Muratori. Yet the Ursini would 
disdain the nephevfs of a modern pope. 

107 In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities Muratori explains the 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
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in anns the vacant republic ; and the mischiefs of discord were per 
petuated by the wretched compromise of electing each year two riva, 
senators. By their private hostilities the city and country were 
desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate 
success. But none of either family had fallen by the sword till the 
mo3t renowned champion of the Ursini was surprised and slain by the 
younger Stephen Colonna. 108 His triumph is stained with the reproach 
of violating the truce ; their defeat was basely avenged by the assas- 
sination, before the church door, of an innocent boy and his two 
servants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, was 
declared senator of Rome during the term of five years. And the 
muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the 
generous youth, the son of his venerable hero, wcral'l restore Rome 
and Italy to their pristine glory ; that his justice would extirpate the 
wolves and lions, the serpents and bears , who laboured to subvert the 
eternal basis of the marble COLUMN. 1 ™ 

1,8 Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230) has celebrated this victory according to the 
Colonna; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Villani, 1. x. c. 220) and 
a Roman (Ludovico Monaldeschi, p. 533, 534), are less favourable to their arms. 

iW The Abbd de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p. G1-6G) lia3 applied the vith Canzone of 
Petrarch, Spirto G entity &c., to Stephen Colonna the younger: — 

Orst, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 

Ad una gran marmorea colonna 

Fanno noja gov«nte e a b* cUiano. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


Character and Coronation of Petrarch. — Restoration of the FreedcM 
and Government of Pome by the Tribune Rienzi. — His Virtues and 
Vices, ms Expulsion and Death. — Return of the Popes from Avignon. 
— Great Schism of the West. — Reunion of the Latin Church. — Last 
Struggles of Roman Liberty. — Statutes of Rome. — Final Settle- 
ment of tiie Ecclesiastical State. 

In the apprehension of modern times Petrarch 1 is the Italian songstei 
of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes Petrarch 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric a . d . 1304. 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by J^- y 12 J 4 ’ 
the enthusiasm or affectation of amorous sensibility. What- 
ever may be the private taste of a stranger, his slight and super- 
ficial knowledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of a learned 
nation ; yet I may hope or presume that the Italians do not compare 
the tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies with the sublime com- 
positions of their epic muse, the original wildness of Dante, the 
regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the incom- 
parable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I am still less qualified to 
appreciate : nor am I deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for 
a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has been questioned ; 2 for a 
matron so prolific, 3 that she was delivered of eleven legitimate 
children, 4 while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain 

1 The M&noires sur la Vie de Francis Petrarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 vols. 
in 4to.) form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a labour of love, composed 
from. the accurate study of Petrarch and his contemporaries; but the hero is too often 
lost in the general history of the age, and the author too often languishes in the 
affectation of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first volume ho enu- 
merates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly treated of the 
same subject. 

2 The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the xvth century; but the wise com- 
mentators were not agreed whether they should understand, by Laura, religion, or 

virtue, or the blessed Virgin, or . See the prefaces to the first and second 

volume. 

9 Laure de Noves, born about the year 1307, was married in January, 1325, to 
HugfUes de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not the effect of 
Love, since he married a second wife within seven months of her death, which hap- 
pened the 6th of April, 1348, precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch had seen 
and loved her. 

4 Corpus crebris partubus exhaustum: from one of these is issued, in the tenth 
degree, . the abb6 de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Petrarch ; and thii 
domestic motive most probably suggested the idea of his work, and urgod him to 
inquire into every circumstance that could affect the history and character of hi* 

vol. vm. 0 
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of Vaucluae . 6 But in the eyes of Petrarch and those of his graver 
contemporaries his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous 
amusement. Iiis Latin works of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence 
established his serious reputation, which was soon diffused from 
Avignon over France and Italy : his friends and disciples were mul- 
tiplied in every city ; and if the ponderous volume of his writings ' 
be now abandoned to a long repose, our gratitude must applaud the 
man who, by precept and example, revived the spirit and study of 
the Augustan age. From his earliest youth Petrarch aspired to the 
poetic crown. The academical honours of the three faculties had 
introduced a royal degree of master or doctor in the art of poetry ; 7 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rathe- than vanity, per- 
petuates in the English court , 8 was first invented by the Caesars of 
Germany. In the musical games of antiquity a prize was bestowed 
on the victor : 9 the belief that Virgil and Horace had been crowned 
in the Capitol inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard ; 10 and the 
laurel 11 was endeared to the lover by a verbal resemblance with the 

grandmother (see particularly tom. i. p. 122-1.' >3, notes, p. 7-58; tom. ii. p. 455495, 
not. p. 7(1-82). 

5 Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, is described from the writings of 
Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer (Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 340-359). 
It was, in truth, the retreat of a hermit; and the moderns are much mistaken if they 
place Laura and a happy lover in the grotto. 

0 Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the xvith century, but without the 
date of the year. The abbd de Sade calls aloud for ? new edition of Petrarch’s 
Latin works; hut I much doubt whether it W'ould redound to the profit of the book- 
seller or the amusement of the public. 

7 Consult Sclden’s Titles rf Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p. 457466). An hun- 
dred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the visit of a poet qui ah imperatore 
fuerat coronatus et exinde rex versuum dictus. 

8 From Augustus to Louis the muse has too often been false and venal; but I 
much doubt whether any age or court can produce a similar establishment of a 
stipendiary poet, who, in every reign and at all events, is bound to furnish twice 
a year a measure of praise and verso, such a s may be sung in the chapel, and, I be- 
lieve, in the presence, of the sovereign. I speak the more freely, as the best time for 
abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the prince is a man of virtue, and the poet 
a man of genius. 

9 Isocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 11G, 117, edit. Battie, Cantab. 1729) claims 
for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and recommending the dXwvat — xa) 

u&Xa ftiyifra — povev ra^ovt xa) ptu/anf, uXXa xa) Xoyuv xa) yvu/u.tj;. The example of 
the Panathensea was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of n 
musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, 
c. 23; Philostrat. apud Casaubon ad locum; Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1. lxiii. [c. 9, 20] 
p. 1032, 1041; Potter’s Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445, 450). 

10 The Capitoline games (certamen quinquennale, musicum, equestre, gymnicum) 
were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in the year of Christ 86 (Censorin. de Die 
Natali, c. 18, p. 100, edit. Havercamp.), and were not abolished in the ivth century 
(Ausonius de Professoribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to superior merit, 
the exclusion of Statius (Capitolia nostrac inficiata lyrae, Silv. 1. iii. v. 31) may do 
honour to the games of the Capitol ; but the Latin poets who lived before Domitian 
were crowned only in the public opinion. 

11 Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was not the 
Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39; Hist. Critique de la 
Republique des Lettres, tom. i. p. 150-220). The victors in the Capitol were crowned 
with a garland of oak-leaves (Martial, 1. iv. epigram 54). 
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name of his mistress. The value of either object was enhanced by 
the difficulties of the pursuit ; and if the virtue or prudence of Laura 
was inexorable , 12 he enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph 
of poetry. His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, since he 
applauds the success of his own labours ; his name was popular ; his 
friends were active ; the open or secret opposition of envy and preju- 
dice was surmounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In the 
thirty-sixth year of his age lie was solicited to accept the object of 
his wishes; and on the same day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he 
received a similar and solemn invitation from the senate of Home 
and the university of Paris. The learning of a theological school, 
and the ignominy • of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to bestow 
the ideal though immortal wreath which genius may obtain from the 
free applause of the public and of posterity : but the candidate dis- 
missed this troublesome reflection ; and, after some moments of com- 
placency and suspense, preferred the summons of the metropolis of 
the wwld. 

The ceremony of his coronation 13 was performed in the Capitol, 
by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate of the 

J x 1 “ Ijjg poetic 

republic. Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; coronation 
six representatives of the most illustrious families, in green a.i>. mi, 
robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the procession ; ArU8, 
in the midst of the princes and nobles, the senator, count of Anguil- 
lara, a kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; and at the 
voice of a herald Petrarch arose. After discoursing on a text of 
Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he 
•knelt before the throne and received from the senator a laurel crown, 
with a more precious declaration, “ This is the reward of merit.” 
The people shouted, “ Long life to the Capitol and the poet!” A 
sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius and 
gratitude ; and after the whole procession had visited the V atican 
the profane wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. Peter. In 
the act or diploma 14 which was presented to Petrarch, the title and 
prerogatives of poet-laureat are revived in the Capitol after the lapse 
of thirteen hundred years ; and he receives the perpetual privilege of 
wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming 

12 The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, aud not without success, to vindicate 
her immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave and the sneers of tho pro- 
fane (tom. u. notes, p. 7(5-82). 

13 The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately described by the abbe 
rte Sade (tom. i. p. 425-435; tom. ii. p. 1-G, notes, p. 1-13) from his own writings, 
and the Roman diary of Ludovico Monaldesclii, without mixing in this authentic nar- 
rative the more recont fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 

14 The original act is printed among the Pieces JuBtificatives in the Memoires but 
I\$trarque, tom. iii. p. 50-53. 
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the poetic habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and com- 
posing, in all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature. 
The grant was ratified by the authority of the senate and people ; 
and the character of citizen was the recompense of his affection fo r 
the Roman name. They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy he had imbibed the ideas 
of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a 
sentiment, and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the seven 
hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these lively impressions ; and 
he loved a country by whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome excited the indig- 
nation and pity of her grateful son : he dissembled the faults of his 
fellow-citizens; applauded with partial fondness the last of their 
heroes and matrons ; and in the remembrance of the past, in the 
hope of the future, was pleased to forget the miseries of the present 
time. Rome was still the lawful mistress of the world ; the pope and 
the emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated their station by 
an inglorious retreat to the Rhone and the Danube ; but if she could 
resume her virtue, the republic might again vindicate her liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence , 15 
Petrarch, Italy, and Europe were astonished by a revolution which 
realised for a moment his most splendid visions. The rise and fall 
of the tribune Rienzi will occupy the following pages : 1(5 the subject 
is interesting, the materials are rich, and the glance of a patriot 
bard 17 will sometimes vivify the copious, but simple, narrative of the 
Florentine , 18 and more especially of the Roman , 10 historian. 


15 To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only request that the 
reader would open, by chance, cither Petrarch or his French biographer. The latter 
has described the poet’s first visit to Home (tom. i. p. 323-335). But, in the place of 
much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present and future 
age with an original account of tho city and his coronation. 

16 It has been treated by tho pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cer<;eau, whose posthumous 
work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit do Rienzi, Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was 
published at Paris, 1748, in 12mo. I am indebted to him for some facts and docu- 
ments in John Ilocsemius, canon of Liege, a contemporary historian (Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Lat. med. .Evi, tom. iii. p. 273; torn. iv. p. 85). 

17 The abbri de Sade, who so freely expatiates on the history of the xivth century, 
might treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which the heart of Petrarch was so 
deeply engaged (Memoires, tom. ii. p. 50, 51, 320-417, notes, p. 70-7G; tom. iii. p. 
221-243, 366-375). Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
©scaped him. 

JH Giovanni Villani, 1. xii. c. 89, 104, in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
tom. xiii. p. 969, 970, 981-983. 

19 Jn his third volume of Italian Antiquities (p. 249-548) Muratori has inserted 
the Fragmenta Historic Roman® ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 1354, in the original 
dialect of Rome or Naples in the xivth century, and a Latin version for the benefit of 
strangers. It contains the most particular and authentic life of* Cola (Nicholas) di 
Rienzi, which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to., under the name of 
Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as having been punished by 
the tribune for forgery. Human nature is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid 
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In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by mechanics and 
Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a washerwoman 
produced the future deliverer of Rome. 2ub From such character, 
parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither desi^sof 110 
dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal education, Ricnzi * 
which they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his glory and 
untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, the writings of 
Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Caesar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated above 
his equals and contemporaries the genius of the young plebeian : he 
perused with indefatigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of 
antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge in familiar language, and 
was often provoked to exclaim, “ Where are now these Romans? 
“ their virtue, their justice, their power ? why was I not born in those 
“ happy times ?’’ 21 When the republic addressed to the throne of 
Avignon an embassy of the three orders, the spirit and eloquence of 
Rienzi recommended him to a place among the thirteen deputies of 
the commons. The orator had the honour of haranguing Pope Clement 
the Sixth, and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial 
mind ; but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and poverty, 
and the patriot was reduced to a single garment and the charity of 


impartiality; but whosoever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the spot 
and at the time, and paints, without design or art, the manners of Rome and the cha- 
racter of the tribune. a 

20 Tho first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribun itian government, is contained 
in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments (p. 899-479), which, in the new division, forms 
the iid book of the history in xxxviii smaller chapters or sections. 

al The reader may be pleased with a specimen of the original idiom: Fb da soa ju- 
ventutine liutricato di latte de eloquentia, bono gramatico, megliore rettuorico, auto- 
rista bravo. Deli como ct quanto era veloce leitore! moito usava Tito Divio, ►Seneca, 
et Tullio, et Baler io Massimo, moito li dilettava le magnificentie di Julio Cesare rac- 
contare. Tutta la die Be speculava negl’ intagli di marmo lequali iaccio intoruo Roma. 
DTon era altri che esso, che sapesse lejero li antichi pataflii. Tutte scritture antiche 
vulgaiizzava; quesso fiure di marmo justamento interpretava. Oh come sposso dieeva. 
“ Dove suouo quelli buoui Romani? dove ene loro somma justitia? polerainme trovaro 
<( in tempo che quessi fiuriano! ” 


a Since the publication of my first edi- 
tion of Gibbon some new and very re- 
markable documents have been brought 
to light in a Life of Nicolas Rienzi — C«>la 
di Rienzo utid seine Zeit— by Dr. Felix 
Papencordt. The most important of these 
documents are letters from Rienzi to 
Charles the Fourth, emperor and king of 
Bohemia, and to the archbishop of Prague : 
they enter into the whole history of his 
adventurous career during its first period, 
and throw a strong light upon his extra- 
ordinary character. These documents 
were first discovered and made use of, to 
a certain extent, by Pelzel, the historian 
Qf Bohemia. The originals have disap- 


peared, but a copy made by Pelzel for liis 
own use is now in the library of Count 
Thun at Tcschcu. There seems no doubt 
of their authenticity. Dr. Papencordt 
has printed tho whole in his IJrkunden, 
with the exception of one long theological 
papers — M. 1845. 

b But see in Dr. Papencordt’s work, 
aud in Rienzi’s own words, his claim to 
he a bastard son of the emperor Henry 
the Seventh, whose intrigue with his 
mother Rienzi relates with a sort of proud 
shamelessness. Compare account by the 
editor of Dr. Papencordt’s work in Quar* 
terly Review, vol. ljrix.— M. 1845. 
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the hospitals From this misery he was relieved by the sense of merit 
or the smile of favour; and the employment of apostolic notary 
afforded him a daily stipend of five gold florins, a more honourable 
and extensive connection, and the right of contrasting, both in words 
and actions, his own integrity with the vices of the state. The 
eloquence of Ilienzi was prompt and persuasive : the multitude is 
always prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated by the loss of 
a brother and the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it possible to 
excuse or exaggerate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been instituted, were banished 
from Rome : the jealous citizens, who might have endured every 
personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in the dis- 
honour of their wives and daughters ; 23 they were equally oppressed 
by the arrogance of the nobles and the corruption of the magistrates ; b 
and the abuse of arms or of laws was the only circumstance that 
distinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents of the Capitol. 
These allegorical emblems were variously repeated in the pictures 
which Rienzi exhibited in the streets and churches ; and while the 
spectators gazed with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator 
unfolded the meaning, applied the satire, inflamed their passions, and 
announced a distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The privileges 
of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his public and private discourse ; and a monument of 
servitude became in his hands a title and incentive of liberty. The 
decree of the senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a copper-plate still 
extant in the choir of the church of St. John Lateran . 23 A numerous 
assembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to this political lecture, 
and a convenient theatre was erected for their reception. The notary 
appeared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained the inscrip- 
tion by a version and commentary , 24 and descanted with eloquence 


23 Petrarcli compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy temper of the 
Husbands of Avignon (Memoires, tom. i. p. 330). 

23 The fragments of the Lex ref/ia may be found in the Inscriptions of Gruter, tom. 
i. p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, with some learned notes of the 
editor, tom. ii. 

24 I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienzi. The Lex regia 
empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomcerium, a word familiar to every antiquary. 
It was not so to the tribune; he confounds it with poroarium, an orchard, translates 


a Sir J. Iiobhouse published (in his 
Illustrations of Childe Harold) Rienzi’s 
joyful letter to the people of Rome, on 
the apparently favourable termination of 
this mission. — M. 1845. 
h AU this Rienzi, writing at a later 


poriod to the archbishop of Prague, attri- 
buted to the criminal abandonment of hia 
flock by the supreme* pontiff. See Ur- 
kunde apud Papencordt, p. xliv; Quar- 
terly Review, p. 355. — M. 1845. 
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and zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and people, from whom 
all legal authority was derived. The supine ignorance of the nobles 
was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of such representa- 
tions: they might sometimes chastise with words and blows the 
plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered in the Colonna palace 
to amuse the company with his threats and predictions ; and the modern 
Brutus 25 was concealed under the mask of folly and the character of 
a buffoon. While they indulged their contempt, the restoration of 
the good estate , his favourite expression, was entertained among the 
people as a desirable, a possible, and at length as an approaching, 
event ; and while all had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church door of 
St George, was the first public evidence of his designs, — a He assumes 
nocturnal assembly of an hundred citizens on Mount Avon- men Tot™" 
tine, the first step to their execution. After an oath of 
secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspirators the May20; 
importance and facility of their enterprise ; that the nobles, without 
union or resources, were strong only in the fear of their imaginary 
strength ; that all power, as w ell as right, was in the hands of the 
people ; that the revenues of the apostolical chamber might relieve 
the public distress ; and that the pope himself would approve their 
victory over the common enemies of government and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect his first declaration, he proclaimed 
through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the evening of the 
following day all persons should assemble without arms before the 
church of St. Angelo, to provide for the re-establishment of the good 
estate. The whole night was employed in the celebration of thirty 
masses of the Holy Ghost ; and in the morning Rienzi, bareheaded, 
but in complete armour, issued from the church, encompassed by the 
hundred conspirators. The pope’s vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, 
who had been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand, and three great standards w ere borne aloft 

lo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less excusable ignorance of the 
Latin translator (p. 406) and the French historian (p. 33). Even the learning of 
Muratori has slumbered over the passage. 

25 Priori ( Bruto ) tamen similior, juveuis uterque, longe ingenio quam cujus simula- 
tionem induerat, ut sub hoc obtenttt liberator ille P. R. aperiretnr tempore suo. . . . 
IUe regibus, hie tyrannis contemptus (Opp. p. 536). a 


* Fateor attamen quod — nunc fatuum, 
nunc hystrionem, nunc gravem, nunc sim- 
plicem, nunc astutum, nunc fervidum, 
nunc timidum sinfulatorem, et dissimula- 
Jbrem ad hunc caritativum finem, quem 
dj*i, coostitui sepius njejnet ipsum 


Writing to an archbishop (of Prague), 
Rienzi alleges Scriptural examples. Sal- 
tator coram archa David et insanus appa- 
ruit coram Rege ; blanda, astuta, et tecta 
Judith astitit Holoferni; et astutb Jacob 
meruit beuedici. Urkvmde, *lix.— M, I84i>. 
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as the emblems of their design. In the first, the banner of liberty , 
Rome was seated on two Hons, with a palm in one hand and a globe 
in the other ; St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the 
banner of justice ; and in the third, St. Peter held the keys of concord 
and peace . Rienzi was encouraged by the presence and applause t)f 
an innumerable crowd, who understood little and hoped much ; and 
the procession slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to 
the Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotions 
which he laboured to suppress : he ascended without opposition, and 
with seeming confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued the 
people from the balcony, and received the most flattering confirmation 
of his acts and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revolution ; and the moment 
had been prudently chosen when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, 
was absent from the city. On the first rumour he returned to his 
palace, affected to despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messenger of Rienzi that at his leisure he would cast the madman 
from the windows of the Capitol. The great bell instantly rang an 
alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the danger, that 
Colonna escaped with precipitation to the suburb of St. l^aurcnce : 
from thence, after a moment’s refreshment, he continued the same 
speedy career till he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina, lamenting 
his own imprudence, which had not trampled the spark of this mighty 
conflagration. A general and peremptory order was issued from the 
Capitol to all the nobles that they should peaceably retire to their 
estates : they obeyed, and their departure secured the tranquillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first transports of 
the zeal ; and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying his usurpa- 

oflice a of tion by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 

tribune. the Roman people would have displayed their attachment 
and authority by lavishing on his head the names of senator or consul, 
of king or emperor : he preferred the ancient and modest appellation 
of tribune the protection of the commons was the essence of that 
sacred office , and they were ignorant that it had never been invested 
Uwgof the with any share in the legislative or executive powers of the 
good estate, j n character, and with the consent of the 

Womans, the tribune enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration 

* Et ogo, Deo semper auctore, ipsa die odientes, a med, ymo a Dei facie fugiendo 
pristind (leg. priraa) Tribunatus, . quas vehementi Spiritu dissipavi, et nullo effuso 
quidem dignitas a tempore deflorati Im- cruore trementes expulj, sine ictu rema- 
perii, et per annos V c et ultra sub tyran- nente Romane terre facie renovatd. Li- 
med occupatione vacavit, ipsos omneB po- bellua Tribuni ad Ca?sareiu, p. xaptiv,-*- 
teuton iudifereuter Deum et juetitiam M. 1845, 
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and maintenance of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the wish 
of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit should be protracted 
beyond the term of fifteen days. The danger of frequent perjury 
might justify the pronouncing against a false accuser the same penalty 
which his evidence would have inflicted : the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish every homicide with death and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the execution of justice was 
hopeless till he had previously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. 
It was formally provided that none, except the supreme magistrate, 
should possess or command the gates, bridges, or towers of the state ; 
that no private garrisons should be introduced into the towns or castles 
of the Roman territory ; that none should bear arms or presume to 
fortify their houses in the city or country ; that the barons should be 
responsible for the safety of the highways and the free passage of 
provisions ; and that the protection of malefactors and robbers should 
be expiated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. But these regu- 
lations would have been impotent and nugatory, had not the licentious 
nobles been awed by the sword of the civil power. A sudden alarm 
from the bell of the Capitol could still summon to the standard above 
twenty thousand volunteers : the support of the tribune and the laws 
required a more regular and permanent force. In each harbour of 
the coast a vessel was stationed for the assurance of commerce : a 
standing militia of three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen quarters of the city ; 
and the spirit of a commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his country. For the mainte- 
nance of the public defence, for the establishment of granaries, for the 
relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, Rienzi applied, 
without fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chamber : the 
three branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the customs, were 
each of the annual produce of one hundred thousand florins ; 26 and 
scandalous were the abuses, if in four or five months the amount of 
the salt-duty could be trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, the tribune recalled 
the nobles from their solitary independence, required their personal 
appearance in the Capitol, and imposed an oath of allegiance to the 
new government, and of submission to the laws of the good estate. 
Apprehensive for their safety, but still more apprehensive of the 

28 In one MS. I read (1. ii. c. 4, p. 409) perfumante quatro solli; in another, quatro 
fiorini — an important variety, since the florin was worth ten Roman solidi (Muratori, 
dissert, xxviii.). The former reading would give us a population of 25,000, the latter 
of 250,000, families; and I much fear that the former is more consistent with the 
decay of Rome and her territory. 
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danger of a refusal, the princes and barons returned to their houses at 
Rome in the garb of simple and peaceful citizens : the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were confounded before the 
tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom they had so often 
derided, and their disgrace was aggravated by the indignation which 
they vainly struggled to disguise. The same oath was successively 
pronounced by the several orders of society, the clergy and gentlemen, 
the judges and notaries, the merchants and artisans, and the gradual 
descent was marked by the increase of sincerity and zeal. They 
swore to live and die with the republic and the church, whose interest 
was artfully united by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvieto, 
the pope’s vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter from a 
rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement the Sixth, wffio rejoiced in its 
fall, affected to believe the professions, to applaud the merits, and to 
confirm the title of his trusty servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, 
of the tribune, w'as inspired with a lively regard for the purity of the 
faith : he insinuated his claim to a supernatural mission from the 
Holy Ghost ; enforced by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty of con- 
fession and communion ; and strictly guarded the spiritual as well as 
temporal welfare of his faithful people . 27 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a single mind been 
Freedom and more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though transient, 
theTioman° f reformation of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of 
republic. robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp or convent : 
patient to hear, swdft to redress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal 
w r as always accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could birth, or 
dignity, or the immunities of the church, protect the offender or his 
accomplices. The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in 
Rome, on which no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were 
abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their barricades in 
the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable father of the Colonna 
was exposed in his own palace to the double shame of being desirous 
and of being unable to protect a criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, 
had been stolen near Capranica ; and the lord of the Ursini family 
was condemned to restore the damage and to discharge a fine of four 
hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the highways. Nor 
were the persons of the barons more inviolate than their lands or 
houses; and, either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the adverse factions. Peter 

* Hocsemius, p. 398, apud du Cer$eau, Hist. de Rienzi, p. 194. * The fifteen tribu* 
nitian laws may be found in the Roman historian (whom fc I brevity I shall name) 
Fortifioece, l« & e. 4, 
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Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, was arrested 
in the street for injury or debt; and justice was appeased by the 
tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, among his various acts of 
violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tiber . 28 Ilis name, the purple of two cardinals his uncles, a 
recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were disregarded by the 
inflexible tribune, who had chosen his victim. The public officers 
dragged him from his palace and nuptial bed : his trial was short and 
satisfactory ; the bell of the Capitol convened the people : stripped of 
his mantle, on his knees, with his hands bound behind his back, he 
heard the sentence of death, and, after a brief confession, Ursini was 
led away to the gallows. After such an example, none who were 
conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight of the 
wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (says the historian) the woods began to rejoice 
that they were no longer infested with robbers ; the oxen began to 
plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were 
replenished with travellers ; trade, plenty, and good faith were 
restored in the markets ; and a purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. As soon as the life and 
property of the subject are secure, the labours and rewards of industry 
spontaneously revive : Rome was still the metropolis of the Christian 
world, and the fame and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every 
country by the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his 
government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a vast and 
perhaps visionary idea of uniting Italy in a great federative r] , ho tribuno 
republic, of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful Jb respected 
head, and the free cities and princes the members and 8 6 

associates. His pen was not less eloquent than his tongue, and his 
numerous epistles were delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On 
foot, with a white wand in their hand, they traversed the forests and 
mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, that the 
highways along their passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, 


5,8 Fortifiocca, 1. ii. c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck we learn some cir- 
cumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. The ship was built and 
freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of 
Naples and the isle of CEnaria, less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa. 3. The 
navigation from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the Tiber, where 
they took shelter in a storm; but, instead of finding the current, unfortunately ran 
on a shoal : the vtssel was stranded, the mariners escaped. 4. The cargo, which was 
pillaged, consisted of the revenue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of 
pepper and cinnamon, and bales of French cloth, to the value of 20,000 florins: a 
rich prise. 
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who implored Heaven for the success of their undertaking. Could 
passion have listened to reason, could private interest have yielded to 
the public welfare, the supreme tribunal and confederate union of the 
Italian republic might have healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against the barbarians of the North. But the propitious 
season had elapsed; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and 
many inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to the good estate, 
the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany must despise or hate the plebeian 
author of a free constitution. From them, however, and from every 
part of Italy, the tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers : they were followed by the ambassadors of the princes and 
republics ; and in this foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-born notary could assume the familiar or majestic 
courtesy of a sovereign . 29 The most glorious circumstance of hia 
reign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who 
complained that his brother and her husband had been perfidiously 
strangled by Jane queen of Naples : 30 her guilt or innocence was 
pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome ; but after hearing the advocates , 31 
the tribune adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, which was 
soon determined by the sword of the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, 
more especially at Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curiosity, 
wonder, and applause.* Petrarch had been the private friend, per- 


50 It was thus that Oliver Cromwell’s old acquaintance, who remembered his vulgar 
and ungracious entrance into the House of Commons, were astonished at the ease and 
majesty of the Protector on his throne (see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, p. 27-34, from 
Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, &c.). The consciousness of merit and 
power will sometimes elevate the manners to the Btation. 

30 See the causes, circumstances, and effects of the death of Andrew, in Giannone 
(tom. iii. 1. xxiii. p. 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch (Mdmoires, tom. ii. p. 143- 
148, 245-250, 375-379, notes, p. 21-37). The abbe de Sade wishes to extenuate her 
guilt. 

31 The advocate who pleaded against Jane could add nothing to the logical force 
and brevity of his master’s epistle. Johanna! inordinata vita pneccdens, retentio 
potestatis in regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et oxcusatio subsequens, 
necis viri tui te probant fuisse participem et consortem. Jane of Naples and Mary of 
Scotland have a singular conformity. 


* In his letter to the archbishop of 
Prague, Rienzi thus describes the effect 
of his elevation on Italy and on the world : 
" Did I not restore real peace among the 
il citieB which were distracted by factions? 
“ did I not cause all the citizens, exiled by 
i( party violence, with their wretched wives 
“ and children, to be readmitted? had I 
11 not begun to extinguish the factious 
“ names (scismatica nomina)of Guelf and 
“ Ghibelline, for which countless thou- 
4t sands had perished body and soul, under 
u the eyes of their pastors, by the reduction 


“ of the city of Rome and all Italy into 
“ one amicable, peaceful, holy, and united 
“ confederacy? the consecrated standards 
‘ ' and banners having been by me collected 
“ and blended together, and. in witness 
“ to our holy association and perfect union, 
“ offered up in the presence of the am- 
“ bassadors of all the cities of Italy, on the 
“ day of the assumption of our Blessed 
“ Lady.” P. xlvii. 

In the Libellus ad Cssarem : — u I re- 
“ ceived the homage and submission of all 
“ the sovereigns of Apulia, the barons and 
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haps the secret counsellor, of Rienzi : his writings breathe the most 
ardent spirit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect for the ftQd cde 
pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the superior bmte^by 
duties of a Roman citizen. The poet-laureat of the Capitol 
maintains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some appre- 
hension and advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising 
greatness of the republic . 32 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, the Roman hero 
was fast declining from the meridian of fame and power ; lli8 vice8 
and the people, who had gazed with astonishment on the andfollieB - 
ascending meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its course, and 
the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, 
more enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not 
balanced by cool and commanding reason ; he magnified in a tenfold 
proportion the objects of hope and fear ; and prudence, which could 
not have erected, did not presume to fortify, his throne. In the blaze 
of prosperity, his virtues were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent 
vices ; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the desire of 
fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity . a He might have learned 
that the ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred in the public opinion, 
were not distinguished in style, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary 
plebeian ; 33 and that, as often as they visited the city on foot, a single 

32 See tlie Epistola Hortatoria do Capessenda Republica, from Petrarch to Nicholas 
Rienzi (Opp. p. 535-540), and the vtli eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual and obscure 
allegory. 

33 In his ltoman Questions, Plutarch ([c. 81] Opuscul. tom. i. p. 505, 500, edit. Grace. 
Hen. Stepli. ) states, on the most constitutional principles, the simple greatness of the 
tribunes, who were not properly magistrates, but a check on magistracy. It was 
their duty and interest bfxoiova6xt xx) oy^nfAxn kx) aroXrj xx) itxirri t o7f it ir uy’fcxv ova t <r*/» 
ToXireov .... xxTXTxriiaQat Itu (a saying of C. Curio) xx ) fen aifAvov iivxs rrj i 

'bvaT^baohov .... oacu Si [axWov iktxtuvovtxi tm aeufjjxn, roaourej) fAxXXov av%t rat r*i 

iwxjus/, &c. Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek 
philosopher; but they might have imbibed the same modest doctrines from their 
favourite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

“counts, and almost all the people of “ Jews and Christians celebrated the event 
“ Italy. I was honoured by solemn em- “ with unusual festivities. When the 
“ bassies and letters by the emperor of “ soldan inquired the cause of these re- 
“ Constantinople and the king of England. “ joicings, and received this intelligence 
“ The queen of Naples submitted herself “ about Rome, he ordered all the havens 
“ and her kingdom to the protection of the “ and cities on the coast to be fortified and 
“ tribune. The king of Hungary, by two “ put in a state of defence.” P. xxxv. — 
“ solemn embassies, brought his cause M. 1845. 

st against his queen and his nobles before a “ An illustrious female writer has 
“my tribunal; and I venture to say “ drawn, with a single stroke, the character 
“ further, that the fame of the tribune “ of Rienzi, Crescentius, and Arnold of 
“ alarmed the soldan of Babylon. When “Brescia, the fond restorers of Roman 
“ the Christian pilgrims to the sepulchre of “ liberty : ‘ Qui ont pris les souvenirs pour 
“ our Lord related to the Christian and “ les espcrances.’ Corinne, tom. i. p. 159k 
“ Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem all the “ Could Tacitus have excelled tnis? 

“ yet unheard-of and wonderful circum- Hallam, vcl i. p. 418. — M. 

“ stances of the reformation in Rome, both 
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viator, or beadle, attended the exercise of their office. The Gracchi 
would have frowned or smiled, could they have read the sonorous 
titles and epithets of their successor, — “ Nicholas, severe and 

“ MERCIFUL ; DELIVERER OF ROME ; DEFENDER OF ITALY ; 84 FRIEND 
“ OF MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE ; TRIBUNE 
44 AUGUST : ” his theatrical pageants had prepared the revolution; 
but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the political maxim of speak- 
ing to the eyes, as well as the understanding, of the multitude. From 
nature he had received the gift of a handsome person, 35 till it was 
swelled and disfigured by intemperance : and his propensity to 
laughter was corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of gravity 
and sternness. He was clothed, at least on public occasions, in a 
parti- coloured robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidered with gold : the rod of justice, which he carried in his hand, 
was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe and cross of 
gold, and enclosing a small fragment of the true and holy wood. In 
his civil and religious processions through the city, he rode on a 
white steed, the symbol of royalty : the great banner of the republic, 
a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with an olive-branch, was dis- 
played over his head ; a shower of gold and silver was scattered 
among the populace ; fifty guards with halberds encompassed his 
person ; a troop of horse preceded his march ; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry 36 betrayed the meanness 
of his birth and degraded the importance of his office ; and 

The pomp . . , it 

k'hhthood equestrian tribune was not less odious to the nobles, 
a d! 1347, ’ whom he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he deserted. 
August i, that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or art, was 

exhausted on that solemn day. Rienzi led the procession from the 
Capitol to the Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with 
decorations and games ; the ecclesiastical, civil, and military orders 
marched under their various banners ; the Reyman ladies attended his 
wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud or secretly 


34 I could not express in English the forcible, though barbarous, title of Zclator 
Italise, which Rienzi assumed. 

35 Era bell’ homo (1. ii. c. 1, p. 399). It is remarkable that the riso sarcastico of 
the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman MS. from which Muratori has given 
the text. In his second reign, when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi travea 
una ventresca tonna trionfale, a modo de uno Abbato Asian o, or Asinino (1. iii. c. 18, 
p. 523). 

w Strange as it may seem, this festival was not without a precedent. In the year 
1327, two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, the usual balance, were created knights 
by the Roman people : their bath was of rose-water, their beds* were decked with 
royal magnificence, and they were served at St. Maria of Araceli in the Capitol by 
the twenty-eight buoni huomini. They afterwards received from Robert king of Naples 
the sword of chivalry (Hist. Rom. 1. i. c. 2, p. 259). 
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deride the novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when they had 
reached the church and palace of Constantine, he thanked and dis- 
missed the numerous assembly, with an invitation to the festival of 
the ensuing day. From the hands of a venerable knight he received 
the order of the Holy Ghost; the purification of the bath was a 
previous ceremony ; but in no step of his life did Rienzi excite such 
scandal and censure as by the profane use of the porphyry vase in 
which Constantine (a foolish legend) had been healed of his leprosy 
by Pope Sylvester . 37 With equal presumption the tribune watched 
or reposed within the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; and 
the failure of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his ap- 
proaching downfall. At the hour of worship he showed himself to 
the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of purple, his 
sword, and gilt spurs ; but the holy rites were soon interrupted by 
his levity and insolence. Rising from his throne, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice, “ We 
44 summon to our tribunal Pope Clement, and command him to 
“ reside in his diocese of Rome : we also summon the sacred college 
• 4 of cardinals . 38 We again summon the two pretenders, Charles of 
44 Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors : we 
44 likewise summon all the electors of Germany to inform us on what 
44 pretence they have usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
44 people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the empire.” 39 Un- 
sheathing his maiden sword, he thrice brandished it to the three parts 
of the world, and thrice repeated the extravagant declaration, 44 And 
44 this too is mine ! ” The pope’s vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, at- 
tempted to check this career of folly ; but his feeble protest was 
silenced by martial music ; and instead of withdrawing from the 
assembly, he consented to dine with his brother tribune at a table 
which had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, 
such as the Caesars had given, was prepared for the Romans. The 
apartments, porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were spread with 
innumerable tables for either sex and every condition ; a stream of 
wine flowed from the nostrils of Constantines brazen horse ; no com- 
plaint, except of the scarcity of water, could be heard ; and the 

37 All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. 
Famil. vi. 2), and Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to the court of 
Avignon, that a vase which had been used by a pagan could not be profaned by a pious 
Christian. Yet this crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hocsemius, 
apud du Cei^eau, p. 189, 190). 

38 This verbal summons of Pope Clement VI., which rests on the authority of the 
Roman historian and a Vatican MS., is disputed by the biographer of Petrarch (tom.ii. 
not. p. 70-76) with arguments rather of decency than of weight. The court of 
Avignon might not choose to agitate this delicate question. 

89 The summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom and folly, ia 
extant in Hocsemius (Cer^eau, p. 163-106). 
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licentiousness of the multitude was curbed by discipline and fear. A 
and corona- subsequent day was appointed for the coronation of Rienzi ; 40 
turn. seven crowns of different leaves or metals were succes- 
sively placed on his head by the most eminent of the Roman clergy ; 
they represented the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; and he still 
professed to imitate the example of the ancient tribunes . 11 These 
extraordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter the people ; and 
their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of their leader. But in 
his private life he soon deviated from the strict rule of frugality and 
abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by the splendour ot 
the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their equal. His wife, 
his son, his uncle (a barber in name and profession), exposed the 
contrast of vulgar manners and princely expense ; and without 
acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleasure, the 
Fear and humiliation of the barons of Rome. “ Bareheaded, their 
thfnobiL “ hands crossed on their breast, they stood with downcast 
of Home. « looks in the presence of the tribune; and they trembled, 
“ good God, how they trembled ! ” 41 As long as the yoke of Rienzi 
was that of justice and their country, their conscience forced them to 
esteem the man whom pride and interest provoked them to hate : his 
extravagant conduct soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and 
they conceived the hope of subverting a power which was no longer 
so deeply rooted in the public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a moment by their common 
disgrace : they associated their wishes, and perhaps their designs ; an 
assassin was seized and tortured ; he accused the nobles ; and as 

40 It is singular that the Roman historian should have overlooked this sevenfold 
coronation, which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, and the testimony of 
Hocsemius, and even of Rienzi (Cercjeau, p. 167-170, 229). 

41 Puoi se faceva stare denante a so, mentre sedeva, li baroni tutti in piedi ritti co 
le vraccia piecate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh como stavano paurosi! (Hist. Rom. 
1. ii. c. 20, p. 439.) He saw them, and we see them. 


n It was on this occasion that he made 
the profane comparison between hiipself 
and our Lord; and the striking circum- 
stance took place which he relates in his 
letter to the archbishop of Prague. In the 
midst of all the wild and joyous exultation 
of the people, one of his most zealous sup- 
porters, a monk, who was in high repute 
for his sanctity, stood apart in a corner of 
the church and wept bitterly ! A domestic 
chaplain of Rienzi’ s inquired the cause of 
his grief. “ Now,” replied the man of 
God, “is thy master cast down from 
“ heaven*— never saw I man so proud. 
“ By the aid of the Holy Ghost he has 


** driven the tyrants from the city without 
“drawing a sword; the cities and the 
“ sovereigns of Italy have submitted to 
“ his power. Why is he so arrogant and 
“ ungrateful towards the Most High? 
“ Why does he seek earthly and transitory 
“ rewards for his labours, and in his wan- 
“ ton speech liken himself to the Creator? 
“ Tell thy master that he can only atone 
“ for this offence by tears of penitence.” 
In the evening the chaplain communicated 
this solemn rebuke to the Tribune; it 
appalled him for the time, but was soon 
forgotten in the tumult and hurry of 
business. — M. 1845. 
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booh as Rienzi deserved the fate, he adopted the suspicions and 
maxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, under various pretences, he 
invited to the Capitol his principal enemies, among whom were five 
members of the Ursini and three of the Colonna name. But instead 
of a council or a banquet, they found themselves prisoners under the 
sword of despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of innocence or 
guilt might inspire them with equal apprehensions of danger. At 
the sound of the great hell the people assembled ; they were arraigned 
for a conspiracy against the tribune’s life ; and though some might 
sympathise in their distress, not a hand nor a voice was raised to 
rescue the first of the nobility from their impending doom. Their 
apparent boldness was prompted by despair ; they passed in separate 
chambers a sleepless and painful night ; and the venerable hero, 
Stephen Colonna, striking against the door of his prison, repeatedly 
urged his guards to deliver him by a speedy death from such igno- 
minious servitude. In the morning they understood their sentence 
from the visit of a confessor and the tolling of the bell. The great 
hall of the Capitol had been decorated for the bloody scene with red 
and white hangings : the countenance of the tribune was dark and 
severe ; the swords of the executioners were unsheathed ; and the 
barons were interrupted in their dying speeches by the sound of 
trumpets. But in this decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious 
or apprehensive than his captives : he dreaded the splendour of their 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, the 
reproaches of the world ; and, after rashly offering a mortal injury, he 
vainly presumed that, if he could forgive, he might himself be forgiven. 
His elaborate oration was that of a Christian and a suppliant ; and, 
as the humble minister of the commons, he entreated his masters to 
pardon these noble criminals, for whose repentance and future service 
he pledged his faith and authority. “ If you are spared,” said the 
tribune, “ by the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise to 
“ support the good estate with your lives and fortunes ? ” Astonished 
by this marvellous clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper a 
secret, and more sincere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the 
name of the people, pronounced their absolution ; they received the 
communion with the tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed the 
procession ; and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of reconcilia- 
tion, were dismissed in safety to their respective homes, with the new 
honours and titles of generals, consuls, and patricians . 42 
• 

A * The original letter, in which Rienzi justifies his treatment of the Colonna (Hoc- 
■emius, apud Du Ce^eau, p. 222-229), displays, in genuine colours, the mixture of 
the knave and the madman, 
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During some weeks they were checked by the memory of their 
danger, rather than of their deliverance, till the most 
KteoVto 086 powerful of the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna from the 
anm city, erected at Marino the standard of rebellion. The 
fortifications of the castle were hastily restored ; the vassals at- 
tended their lord ; the outlaws armed against the magistrate ; the 
flocks and herds, the harvests and vineyards from Marino to the gates 
of Rome, were swept away or destroyed ; and the people arraigned 
Rienzi as the author of the calamities which his government had 
taught them to forget. In the camp Rienzi appeared to less ad- 
vantage than in the rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the 
rebel barons till their numbers were strong, and their castles impreg- 
nable. From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed the art, or even 
the courage, of a general : an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned without honour or effect from the attack of Marino ; and 
his vengeance was amused by painting his enemies, their heads 
downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least they should have been 
bears) as the representatives of the Ursini. The belief of his in- 
capacity encouraged their operations : they were invited by their 
secret adherents ; and the barons attempted, with four thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred horse, to enter Rome by force or surprise. The 
city was prepared for their reception ; the alarm-bell rung all night ; 
the gates were strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and after some 
hesitation they sounded a retreat. The two first divisions had passed 
along the walls, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the 
headstrong valour of the nobles in the rear ; and after a successful 
skirmish, they were overthrown and massacred without quarter by 
Defeat and the crowds of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the 
cotonna, tlie younger, the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
Now 20. restoration of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death 
by his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, who might 
regret the ease and honours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 
birth, and by two bastards of the Colonna race ; and the number of 
seven, the seven crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy Ghost, 
was completed by the agony of the deplorable parent, of the veteran 
chief, who had survived the hope and fortune of his house. The 
vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope Boniface had been 
used by the tribune to animate his troops : 4:1 he displayed, at least in 

43 Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the tribune, Boni- 
face VIII. tho enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman people, the glory of the 
day, which Villani likewise (1. xii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted 
in the simplo and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, oi* the anonymous citizen (l. ii. 
c. 84-37). 
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the pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the 
ancient Romans, who abhorred the triumphs of civil war. The con- 
queror ascended the Capitol ; deposited his crown and sceptre on the 
altar; and boasted, with some truth, that he had cut off an ear 
which neither pope nor emperor had been able to amputate . 44 Ilis 
base and implacable revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose with those of 
the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins of 
their name and family . 45 The people sympathised in their grief, 
repented of their own fury, and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, 
who visited the spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. It 
was on that fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour of 
knighthood : and the ceremony was accomplished by a slight blow 
from each of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inhuman ablution from a pool of water, which was yet polluted with 
patrician blood . 46 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay of a single 
month, which elapsed between the triumph and the exile of Falland 
Rienzi. In the pride of victory he forfeited what yet re- frn!u.to f lh ° 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the fame of 
military pro w ess. A free and vigorous opposition was formed Dec - 10 - 
in the city; and when the tribune proposed in the public council 4 ' 
to impose a new tax, and to regulate the government of Perugia, 
thirty-nine members voted against his measures, repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and corruption, and urged him to prove, by their 
forcible exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his cause, it was 
already disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. The pope and 
the sacred college had never been dazzled by his specious professions ; 
they were justly offended by the insolence of his conduct ; a cardinal 

41 In describing tlie fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the family of Stephen the 
elder, who is often confounded by the P. du Cer<;eau with his son. That family was 
extinguished, but the house has been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of which 
I have not a very accurate knowledge. Circumspice (Bays Petrarch) familial tuae 
Btatum, Columniensium domos : solito pauciores habeat columnas. Quid ad rem? 
modo fundamentum stabile, solidumque permaneat. 

45 The convert of St. Silvester was founded, endowed, and protected by the Colonna 
cardinals, for the daughters of the family who embraced a monastic life, and who, in 
tho year 1318, were twelve in number. The others were allowed to marry with their 
kinsmen in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was justified by the small number 
and close alliances of tho noble families of Rome (Mcinoires sur Pe'trarque, tom. i. 
p. 1 10, tom. ii. p. 401). 

46 Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 1. vii. epist. 13, 

р. 082, G83). The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe principum familia 
carior; carior tamen rospublica, carior Roma, carior Italia. 

•Jo rends graces aux Dieux do n’Otre pas Romain. 

47 This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pollistore, a contemporary 
writer, who has preserved some curious and original facts (Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. 

с. 31, p. 798-804). 
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legate was sent to Italy, and after some fruitless treaty, and two per- 
sonal interviews, he fulminated a bull of excommunication, in which 
the tribune is degraded from his office, and branded with the guilt of 
rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy . 48 The . surviving barons of Rome 
were now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their interest and re-- 
venge engaged them in the service of the church ; but as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they abandoned to a private adven- 
turer the peril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, count of 
Minorbino , 49 in the kingdom of Naples, had been condemned for his 
crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; and Petrarch, by 
soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to the ruin of his friend. 
At the head of one hundred and fifty soldiers the count of Minorbino 
introduced himself into Rome, barricaded the quarter of the Colonna, 
and found the enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossible. From 
the first alarm the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but instead 
of repairing to the well-known sound, the people were silent and in- 
active ; and the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with 
sighs and tears, abdicated the government and palace of the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, Count Pepin restored the aristocracy 
Revolutions an d the church ; three senators were chosen, and the legate, 
° fR Aj> e ’ assuming the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from 

1347-1354. r j va ] f am ili es 0 f Colonna and Ursini. The acts of the 
tribune were abolished, his head was proscribed ; yet such was the 
terror of his name, that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi was left above a month 
in the castle of St. Angelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection and courage of the 
Romans. The vision of freedom and empire had vanished : their 
fallen spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed 
by tranquillity and order ; and it was scarcely observed that the new 
senators derived their authority from the Apostolic See, that four 
cardinals were appointed to reform, with dictatorial power, the state 
of tne republic. Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds of 
the barons, who detested each other and despised the commons : 
their hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, and 
were again demolished : and the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, 
were devoured, wiys the Florentine historian, by these rapacious 

48 The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. against Kienzi are translated by the P. du 
Cerceau (p. 196 , 232 ) from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Odericus Raynaldua (a.d. 
1347, No. 15, 17, 21, &c.), who found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

49 Matteo Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this* count of Minor- 
bino, a man da natura inconstante e serna fede, whose grandfather, a crafty notary, 
was enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera (1. vii c. 102, 103). 
See his imprisonment, and the efforts of Petrarch, tom. ii. p. 149-151, 
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wolves. But when their pride and avarice had exhausted the patience 
of the Romans, a confraternity of the Virgin Mary protected or 
avenged the republic : the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the 
nobles in arms trembled in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; 
and of the two senators, Colonna escaped from the window of the 
palace, and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous 
office of tribune was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni 
and Baroncell i. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to the times, 
and after a faint struggle he retired with a fair reputation and a 
decent fortune to the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence or 
genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a resolute spirit : he spoke 
the language of a patriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his 
suspicion was a sentence of death, and his own death was the reward 
of his cruelties. Amidst the public misfortunes the faults of Rienzi 
were forgotten, and the Romans sighed for the peace and prosperity 
of the good estate . 50 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was again restored 
to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim he Adventures 
escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friend- ofIlienzi * 
ship of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambition of 
every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of the 
jubilee, lay concealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wan- 
dered through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His 
person was invisible, his name was yet formidable ; and the anxiety 
of the court of Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his personal 
merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, 
who frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the republic, and as- 
tonished an assembly of ambassadors and princes by the eloquence of 
a patriot and the visions of a prophet, the downfall of tyranny and 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost .. 51 Whatever had been his hopes, 
Rienzi found himself a captive ; but he supported a character of inde- 

50 The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, are related 
by Matteo Viliam (1. ii. c. 47, 1. iii. c. 33, 57, 78) and Thomas Fortifiocca (1. iii. c. 1- 
4;. 1 have slightly passed over these secondary characters, who imitated the original 

tribune. # 

41 These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, are 
Burely magnified by the zeal of Pollistore, a Dominican inquisitor (Rer. ltal. tom. xxv. 
c. 36, p. 819). Had tho tribune taught that Christ was succeeded by the Holy 
Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope would bo abolished, he might have been convicted 
of heresy and treason, without offending the Roman people. n 


R So far from having magnified these to have been in earnest, hia magnificent 
visions, Pollistore is more than confirmed offers to the emperor, and the whole history 
by the documeifts published by Papen- of his life, from his first escape from Rome 
cordt. The adoption of all the wild doc- to his imprisonment at Avignon, are among 
trines of the Fratricelli, the Spirituals, in the most curious chapters of his even tfid 
which, for the time at least, Rienzi appears life. — M. 1845, 
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pendence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible 
summons of the supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the sufferings 
and the presence of his friend ; and he boldly complains of the times 
in which the saviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor into the 
hands of her bishop. Rienzi was transported slowly but in 
at Avignon, safe custody from Prague to Avignon : his entrance into 
A,D * * the city was that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was 

chained by the leg, and four cardinals were named to inquire into 
the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial and condemnation 
would have involved some questions which it was more prudent to 
leave under the veil of mystery : the temporal supremacy of the popes, 
the duty of residence, the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the 
clergy and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well deserved the 
appellation of Clement ; the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous 
spirit of the captive excited his pity and esteem ; and Petrarch be- 
lieves that he respected in the hero the name and sacred character of 
a poet . &2 Rienzi was indulged with an easy confinement and the use 
of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible he sought 
the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened a new 
Rienzi prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the court 

“ ° f °f Avignon was persuaded that the successful rebel could 
a . d . 1354. a ] one appease and reform the anarchy of the metropolis. 
After a solemn profession of fidelity, the Roman tribune was sent into 
Italy with the title of senator ; but the death of Baroncelli appeared 
to supersede the use of his mission ; and the legate, Cardinal Al- 
bornoz , 63 a consummate statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and 
without aid, to undertake the perilous experiment. His first recep- 
tion was equal to his wishes : the day of his entrance was a public 
festival, and his eloquence and authority revived the law r s of the good 
estate. But this momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his ow r n 
vices and those of the people : in the Capitol he might often regret 
the prison of Avignon ; and after a second administration of four 
months Rienzi was massacred in a tumult which had been fomented 
by the Roman barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemians 

82 The astonishment, tlie envy almost, of Petrarch, is a proof, if not of the truth of 
this incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. The abbe de Sade (M&noires, 
tom. iii. p. 242) quotes the vith epistlo of the xiiith book of Petrarch, but it is of 
the royal MS. which he consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). 

5J ^Egidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal 
legate in Italy (a.p. 1353-1367), restored, by his arms and counsels, the temporal 
dominion of the popes. Ilis life has been separately written by Sepulveda; but 
Dryden could not reasonably suppose that his name, or .hat of Wolsey, had reached 
the ears of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 
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he is said to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty : 
adversity had chilled his enthusiasm without fortifying his reason 01 
virtue ; and that youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is the 
pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence of distrust 
and despair. The tribune had reigned with absolute dominion, by 
the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans ; the senator was the 
servile minister of a foreign court ; and while he was suspected by 
the people, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate Albornoz, 
who seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies of men 
and money : a faithful subject could no longer presume to touch the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber ; and the first idea of a tax was 
the signal of clamour and sedition. Even his justice was tainted with 
the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty : the most virtuous citizen of 
Rome was sacrificed to his jealousy ; and in the execution of a public 
robber, from whose purse he had been assisted, the magistrate too 
much forgot, or too much remembered, the obligations of the debtor . 64 
A civil war exhausted his treasures and the patience of the city : the 
Colonna maintained their hostile station at Palestrina; and his 
mercenaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear were 
envious of all subordinate merit. In the death, as in the life, of 
Rienzi, the hero and the coward were strangely mingled. When the 
Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, when he was basely 
deserted by his civil and military servants, the intrepid senator, 
waving the banner of liberty, presented himself on the balcony, ad- 
dressed his eloquence to the various passions of the Romans, and 
laboured to persuade them that in the same cause himself and the 
republic must either stand or fall. Ilis oration was interrupted by a 
volley of imprecations and stones ; and after an arrow had trans- 
pierced his hand, he sunk into abject despair, and fled weeping to 
the inner chambers, from whence he was let down by a sheet before 
the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged 
till the evening : the doors of the Capitol were destroyed with axes 
and fire ; and while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian 
habit, he was discovered and dragged to the platform of the palace, 
the fatal scene of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, 
without voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude half naked 
and half dead : their rage was hushed into curiosity and wonder : the 
last feelings of reverence and compassion yet struggled in his favour ; 
and they might have prevailed, if a bold assassin had not plunged 

M From Matteo Villani and Fortifiocca, the F. du Cer$eau (p. 344-394) has 
extracted the lif^ and death of the Chevalier Montreal, the life of a robber and th* 
death of a hero. At the head of a free company, the first that desolated Italy, he 
became rich and formidable; he bad money in all the banks,— 60,000 ducats in Padua 
alone. 
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upbraids 
the emperor 
Charles IV., 
a.U. 1355, 
January — 
-May. 


a dagger in his breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thousand wounds ; 
a.i>. 1354,’ and the senator’s body was abandoned u the dogs, to the 
sept. a. j ewSj an( j the flames. Posterity will compare the virtues 
and failings of this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of 
anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated 
as the deliverer of his country, and the last of the Roman patriots . 55 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the restoration 
of a free republic; but after the exile and death of his 
plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune to the 
king of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained with the 
blood of Rienzi when Charles the Fourth descended from 
the Alps to obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. In his 
passage through Milan he received the visit, and repaid the flattery, 
of the poet laureat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, 
without a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman monarchy. A 
false application of the names and maxims of antiquity was the source 
of the hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he could not over- 
look the difference of times and characters ; the immeasurable distance 
between the first Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by the favour 
of the clergy had been elected the titular head of the German aris- 
tocracy. Instead of restoring to Rome her glory and her provinces, 
he had bound himself by a secret treaty with the pope to evacuate 
the city on the day of his coronation ; and his shameful retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot bard . 56 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more humble 
wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock ; to recall 


n 


olioils 


AviKnun\o f the Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In 
residence at the fervour of youth, with the authority of age, Petrarch 
Rom®. addressed his exhortations to five successive popes, and his 
eloquence was always inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language . 57 The son of a citizen of Florence invariably 
preferred the country of his birth to that of his education ; and Italy, 
in his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world. Amidst her 


53 Tlie exile, second government, and death of Rienzi, are minutely related by the 
anonymous Roman, who appears neither his friend nor his enemy (1. iii. c. 12-25). 
Petrarch, who loved the tribune , was indifferent to the fate of the senator. 

w The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch are agreeably described in his own 
words by the French biographer (M&noires, tom. iii. p. 375-413); but the deep, 
though secret, wound was the coronation of Zanubi, the poet-laureat, by Charles IV. 

57 See, in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of Petrarch and 
Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (M6moires, tom. i. p. 261-265), to 
Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. p. 45-47), and to Urban V. in 1366. (tom. iii. p. 677- 
691)- his praise (p. 711-715) and excuse (p. 771) of the last of these pontiffs. His 
angry controversy on the respective merits of France and Italy may be found Opp. 
p. 1068-1085. 
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domestic factions she was doubtless superior to France bom in art 
and science, in wealthmnd politeness ; but the difference could scarcely 
support the epithet of barbarous, which he promiscuously bestows on 
the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, the 
sink of vice and corruption, was the object of his hatred and con- 
tempt ; but he forgets that her scandalous vices were not the growth 
of the soil, and that in every residence they would adhere to the power 
and luxury of the papal court. He confesses that the successor of 
St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church ; yet it was not on the 
banks of the Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the apostle had fixed his 
everlasting throne : and while every city in the Christian world was 
blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn. 
Since the removal of the Holy See the sacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, their altars and their saints, were left in a state of 
poverty and decay ; and Rome was often painted under the image of 
a disconsolate matron, as if the wandering husband could be reclaimed 
by the homely portrait of the age and infirmities of his weeping 
spouse ." 8 But the cloud which hung over the seven hills would be 
dispelled by the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal fame, the 
prosperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, w T ould be the recompense 
of the pope who should dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of 
the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John the Twenty- 
second, Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were impor- 
tuned or amused by the boldness of the orator ; but the memorable 
change which had been attempted by Urban the Fifth was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The execution of their 
design was opposed by weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A 
king of France, w r ho has deserved the epithet of wise, was unw illing 
to release them from a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most 
part his subjects, were attached to the language, manners, and climate 
of Avignon ; to their stately palaces ; above all, to the wines of 
Burgundy. In their eyes Italy was foreign or hostile ; and Return of 
they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been A.I> ba i36^’ 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the ^°^ r 7 ( i 6 “ 
Fifth resided #three years in the Vatican with safety and Apriln - 
honour ; his sanctity was protected by a guard of two thousand horse ; 
and the king of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors of 

M Squalida Bed quoniam facies, neglectaquo cultti 
Cscsaries; multisque malis lafisata seneotus 
Eripuit solitam effigietn : vetus accipe nomen ; 

^orna vocor. (Carm. 1. ii. p. 77.) 

He Bpins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The Epistles to Urban V. in 
prose are more simple and persuasive (Senilium, 1. vii. p. 811-827; 1. ix. epi&t. i. 
p. 844-854). 
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the East and West, devoutly saluted their common father in the 
chair of St. Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the Italians was 
soon turned into grief and indignation. Some reasons of public or 
private moment, his own impatience or the prayers of the cardinals, 
recalled Urban to France ; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Homans. The powers of heaven 
were interested in their cause : Bridget of Sweden, a saint and 
pilgrim, disapproved the return, and foretold the death, of Urban 
the Fifth ; the migration of Gregory the Eleventh was 

Final “ , , . , ° J 

return of encouraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, the spouse of Christ 
a.d. 1377, " and ambassadress of the Florentines ; and the popes them- 
selves, the great masters of human credulity, appear to have 
listened to these visionary females. Yet those celestial admonitions 
were supported by some arguments of temporal policy. The residence 
of Avignon had been invaded by hostile violence : at the head of 
thirty thousand robbers an hero had extorted ransom and absolution 
from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college ; and the maxim of 
the French warriors, to spare the people and plunder the church, was 
a new heresy of the most dangerous import . 00 While the pope 
was driven from Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Borne. The 
senate and people acknowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and 
laid at his feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses; 
of the quarter at least beyond the Tiber . 01 But this loyal offer was 
accompanied by a declaration that they could no longer suffer the 
scandal and calamity of his absence ; and that his obstinacy would 
finally provoke them to revive and assert the primitive right of 
election. The abbot of Mount Oassin had been consulted whether 
he would accept the triple crown 02 from the clergy and people : 


59 I have not leisure to expatiate on the lagcnds of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, 
the last of which might furnish some amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of 
Gregory XI. is attested by the last solemn words of the dying pope, who admonished 
the assistants, nt caverent ah liominibus, sive viris, sive mulicribus, sub specie re- 
ligionis loquentibus visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipso seductus, & c. (Baluz. Not. 
ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 1 li ). 

60 This predatory expedition is related by Froissard (Chronique, tom. i. p. 230), 
and in the Life of Du Guesclin (Collection Gem-rale des Memoiresjlistoriques, tom. 
iv. c. 16, p. 107-113). As early as the year 1361 the court of Avignon had been 
molested by similar freebooters, who afterwards passed the Alps (Mdmoires sur 
Pdtrarque, tom. iii. p. 563-560). 

61 Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the original treaty which 
was signed the 21st of December, 1376, between Gregory XI. and the Romans (Hist. 
Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275). 

62 The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 702) on the 
episcopal mitre of the popes is ascribed to the gift of Constantine, or Clovis. The 
second was added by Boniface VIII., as the emblem not only of g, spiritual, hut of a 
temporal, kingdom. The three states of the church are represented by the triple 
crown, which was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict XII. (Mdmoires sur Pdtrarque^ 
tom. i. p. 258 259). 
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U I am a citizen of Rome ,” 63 replied that venerable ecclesiastic* 

“ and my first law is the voice of my country” 64 

If superstition will interpret an untimely death ; if the merit of 
counsels be judged from the event ; the heavens may seem ^ 
to frown on a measure of such apparent reason and propriety, a.d. ms,* 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above fourteen months 
his return to the Vatican ; and his decease was followed by the great 
schism of the West, which distracted the Latin church above forty 
years. The sacred college was then composed of twenty-two 
cardinals: six of these had remained at Avignon ; eleven Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the conclave in ^ _ 

the usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to the uiium vi., 
purple ; and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch- A|,nl 9 ‘ 
bishop of Rari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
learning, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under the name of 
Urban the Sixth. The epistle of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election, which had been inspired as usual by the Holy 
Ghost; he was adored, invested, and crowned, with the customary 
rites; his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and 
his ecclesiastical supremacy was acknowledged in the Latin world. 
During several weeks the cardinals attended their new master with 
the fairest professions of attachment and loyalty, till the summer 
heats permitted a decent escape from the city. Rut as soon as they 
were united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast 
aside the mask, accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excom- 
municated the apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a 


new election of Robert of Geneva, (dement the Seventh, ^ ^ 
whom they announced to the nations as the true and rightful element vn. 
vicar of Christ. Their first choice, an involuntary and illegal ScpL 


act, was annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of the 
Romans ; and their complaint is justified by the strong evidence of 


63 Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 1 1103) produces the original 

evidence which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and the resignation of 
the abbot of Mount Cassin, qug ultro sc offerens, respond it se civew Romauuni esse, 
et illud velle quo# ipsi vellent. 

64 The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the 
people, are related in the original Lives of Urban Y. and Gregory XI. in Baluze (Yit. 
Paparum Avenionensiuin, tom. i. p. 303-486) and Muratori (Script. Rcr. Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 610-712). In the disputes of the schism every circumstance was 
severely, though partially, Rcrutinised; more especially in the great inquest which 
decided the obedienco of Castile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, so often and so 
largely appeals from a MS. volume in the Harley library (p. 1281, &c.). 

Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those who believe in 
the immortality of the soul ? They betray the instability of their faith. Yet as a 
mere philosopher, I cannot agree ■with the Greeks, ov ol 3 -lot $i\ov<nv irohmxu not 
Brunck, Poetaj Gnomici, p. 231). See in Herodotus (1. i. c. 31) the moral and 
pleasing tale of the Argive youths. 
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probability and fact. The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirda 
of the votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever might b« 
their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be presumed that they 
would have sacrificed their right and interest to a foreign candidate, 
who would never restore them to their native country. In the various, 
and often inconsistent, narratives, 6f ’ the shades of popular violence 
are more darkly or faintly coloured : but the licentiousness of the 
seditious Romans was inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and 
the danger of a second emigration. The conclave was intimidated 
by the shouts, and encompassed by the arms, of thirty thousand 
rebels ; the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an alarm ; 
“ Death, or an Italian pope ! ” was the universal cry ; the same 
threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, 
in the form of charitable advice ; some preparations were made for 
burning the obstinate cardinals; and had they chosen a Transalpine 
subject, it is probable that they would never have departed alive 
from the Vatican. The same constraint imposed the necessity of 
dissembling in the eyes of Rome and of the world ; the pride and 
cruelty of Urban presented a more inevitable danger; and they soon 
discovered the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his garden 
and recite his breviary while he heard from an adjacent chamber 
six cardinals groaning on the rack. Ilis inflexible zeal, which loudly 
censured their luxury and vice, would have attached them to the 
stations and duties of their parishes at Rome ; and had he not fatally 
delayed a new promotion, the French cardinals would have been 
reduced to a helpless minority in the sacred college. For these 
reasons, and in the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly violated 
the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits of their double 
choice are yet agitated in the Catholic schools . 67 The vanity, rather 
than the interest of the nation, determined the court and clergy of 
France . 68 The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, 
Navarre, and Scotland, were inclined by their example and 
authority to the obedience of Clement the Seventh, and, after his 

66 In the first book of the Ilistoire du Concile de Pise, M. Lenfant has abridged and 
compared the original narratives of the adherents of Urban and Clement, of the Italians 
and Germane, the French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be the most active and 
loquacious, and every fact and word in the original lives of Gregory XI. and Cle- 
ment VII. are supported in the notes of their editor Baluze. 

67 The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question against Clement VII. 
and Benedict XIII., who are boldly stigmatised as antipopes by the Italians, while 
the French are content with authorities and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and 
toleration (Baluz. in Prsefat.). It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that saints, 
visions, and miracles should be common to both parties. 

08 Baluzo strenuously labours (Not, p. 1271-1280) to justify the pure and pious 
motives of Charles V., king of France: he refused to hear the arguments of Urban; 
but were not the Urbanists equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c. ? 
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decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. Rome and the principal states 
of Italy, Germany, Portugal, England , 69 the Low Countries, and 
the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior election of Urban 
the Sixth, who was succeeded by Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the 
Seventh, and Gregory the Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tiber and the Rhone the hostile pontiffs 
encountered each other with the pen and the sword: the Great schism 
civil and ecclesiastical order of society was disturbed ; and of th ” ^ Vost ' 
the Romans had their full share of the mischiefs of which 137B * 1418 - 
they may be arraigned as the primary authors . 70 They had vainly 
flattered themselves with the hope of restoring the seat of the 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty with the 
tributes and offerings of the nations ; but the separation of calamities 
France and Spain diverted the stream of lucrative devotion ; ofIlome - 
nor could the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which were 
crowded into the space of ten years. By the avocations of the schism, 
by foreign arms, and popular tumults, Urban the Sixth and his three 
successors were often compelled to interrupt their residence in the 
Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised their deadly feuds : 
the bannerets of Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a 
republic : the vicars of Christ, who had levied a military force, 
chastised their rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; 
and, in a friendly conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. Since the invasion of 
Robert the Norman, the Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels 
without the dangerous interposition of a stranger. But in the disor- 
ders of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and the people ; by the 
former he was declared gonfalonier , or general, of the church, while 
the latter submitted to his choice the nomination of their magistrates. 
Besieging Rome by land and w r ater, he thrice entered the gatds as 
a barbarian conqueror ; profaned the altars, violated the virgins, 
pillaged the merchants, performed his devotions at St. Peters, and 
left a garrison in the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes 
unfortunate, and to a delay of three days he was indebted for his life 
and crowm : but Ladislaus triumphed in his turn ; and it was only his 
premature death that could save the metropolis and the ecclesiastical 


69 An epistle, or declamation, in the name of Edward III. (Baluz. Yit. Pap. Avenion. 
tom. i. p. 553) displays the zeal of the English nation against the Clementines. Nor 
was their zeal confined to words: the bishop of Norwich led a crusade of GO, 000 bigots 
beyond sea (Hume’s Jlistory, vol. iii. p. 57, 58). 

'° Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delphinus Gentilis, Peter AntoniuB tfi 
and Stephen Infessura, in the great Collection of Muratori, represent the state and 
misfortunes of Rome. 
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state from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or at 
least the powers, of King of Rome . 71 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the schism ; but 
Negotiations ^ omc 5 ^ ie object, of these last chapters, is deeply interested . 
for peace and in the disputed succession of her sovereigns. The first 

anion, 1 . ~ - 

a.d. counsels tor the peace and union ot Christendom arose 
from the university of Paris, from the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, whose doctors were esteemed, at least in the Gallican 
church, as the most consummate masters of theological science . 72 
Prudently waiving all invidious inquiry into the origin and merits 
of the dispute, they proposed, as a healing measure, that the two 
pretenders of Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, 
after qualifying the cardinals of the adverse factions to join in a legiti- 
mate election ; and that the nations should subtract 73 their obedience, 
if either of the competitors preferred his own interest to that of the 
public. At each vacancy these physicians of the church deprecated 
the mischiefs of a hasty choice ; but the policy of the conclave and 
the ambition of its members were deaf to reason and entreaties ; 
and whatsoever promises were made, the pope could never be bound 
by the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years the pacific designs 
of the university were eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the 
scruples or passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of French 
factions, that ruled the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At length a 
vigorous resolution was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of the 
titular patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, five 
abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 
Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the church and king, 
the abdication of the two pretenders, of Peter dc Luna, who styled 
himself Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, who 
assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. For the ancient honour 
of Rome, and the success of their commission, the ambassadors 
solicited a conference with the magistrates of the city, whom they 
gratified by a positive declaration that the most Christian king did 


71 It is supposed Dy Giannone (tom. iii. p. 292) that he styled himself Rex Romae, 
a title unknown to the world since the expulsion of Tarquin. Rut a nearer inspec* 
tion has justified the reading of Kcx llama', of Rama, an obscure kingdom annexed to 
the crown of Hungary. 

72 The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the schism is stated by 
Peter du Puis in a separate history, extracted from authentic records, and inserted 
in the seventh volume of the last and best edition of his friend Thuanus (P. xi. p. 
110-184). 

73 Of this measure John Gersou, a stout doctor, was the author or the champion. 
The proceedings of the university of Paris and the Gallican church were often prompted 
by his advice, and are copiously displayed in his theological writings, of which Le 
Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. x. p. 1-78) 1ms given a valuable extract. John 
Gersou acted an important part in the councils of Pisa and Constance. 
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not entertain a wish of transporting the holy see from the Vatican, 
which he considered as the genuine and proper seat of the successor 
of St. Peter. In the name of the senate and people, an eloquent 
Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the union of the church, 
deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities of the long schism, 
and requested the protection of France against the arms of the king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were alike edifying 
and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of their abdication, 
the two rivals were animated by a common spirit. They agreed on 
the necessity of a previous interview ; but the time, the place, and the 
manner, could never be ascertained by mutual consent. u If the one 
“ advances,” says a servant of Gregory, “ the other retreats ; the 
“ one appears an animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 
“ apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a short remnant of life 
“ and power, will these aged priests endanger the peace and salvation 
“ of the Christian world /’ 7 1 

The Christian world was at length provoked by their obstinacy and 
fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced „ , 

^ i ii ’ . Council of 

each other as friends and colleagues ; and their revolt was 1 v >i ^ 14()9 
supported by a numerous assembly of prelates and ambas- 
sadors. With equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes 
of Rome and Avignon ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice of 
Alexander the Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled by a similar 
election of John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of mankind. 
But instead of extinguishing the schism, the rashness of the French 
and Italians had given a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. 
Such new claims of the synod and conclave were disputed ; three 
kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the cause 
of Gregory the Twelfth : and Benedict the Thirteenth, himself a 
Spaniard, was acknowledged by the devotion and patriotism of that 
powerful nation. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor- rounci , of 
rected by the council of Constance; the emperor Sigismond Co,1 ^“J a '’ 
acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or protector of the 14H ‘ 1418, 
Catholic church; and the number and weight of civil and ecclesias- 
tical member* might seem to constitute the states-general of Europe. 
Of the three popes, John the Twenty-third was the first victim : fie 
fled and was brought back a prisoner : tlu; most scandalous charges 
v/ere suppressed ; the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, 
murder, rape, sodomy, and incest ; and after subscribing his own 

74 Leonardus Bwunus Aretinua, one of the revivers of classic learning in Italy, who, 
after serving many years as secretary in the Homan court, retired to the honourable 
office of chancellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric. Biblioth. medii yEvi, tom. i. 
p, 290). Lenfant has given the version of this curious epistle (Concile de Fisc, tom 

{. p. 192-195). 
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condemnation, he expiated in prison the imprudence of trusting hia 
person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose 
obedience was reduced to the narrow precincts of Rimini, descended 
with more honour from the throne ; and his ambassador convened 
the session in which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his 
adherents, the emperor in person undertook a journey from Constance 
to Perpignan. The kings of Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, 
obtained an equal and honourable treaty : with the concurrence of the 
Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the harmless 
old man was left in a solitary castle to excommunicate twice each 
lay the rebel kingdoms which had deserted his cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod of Constance 
Droceeded with slow and cautious steps to elect the sovereign of 
Rome and the head of the church. On this momentous occasion the 
college of twenty-three cardinals was fortified with thirty deputies ; 
six of whom were chosen in each of the five great nations of 
Christendom, — the Italian, the German, the French, the Spanish, 
and the English :~ b the interference of strangers was softened by 
Election of their generous preference of an Italian and a Roman ; and 
Martin v. hereditary, as well as personal, merit of Otlio Colonna 
recommended him to the conclave. Rome accepted with joy and 
obedience the noblest of her sons ; the ecclesiastical state was de- 
fended by his powerful family ; and the elevation of Martin the Fifth 
is the sera of the restoration and establishment of the popes in the 
Vatican.™ 


73 I cannot overlook this great national cause, which was vigorously maintained 
by the English ambassadors against those of France. The latter contended that 
Christendom was essentially distributed into the four great nations and votes of Italy, 
Germany, France, and Spain; and that the lesser kingdoms (such as England, Den- 
mark, Portugal, &c.) were comprehended under one or other of these great divisions. 
The English asserted that the British islands, of which they were the head, should be 
considered as a fifth and co-ordinate nation, with an equal vote; and every argument 
of truth or fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, the British 
islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and discriminated by four or five lan- 
guages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, &c. The greater island from north to 
south measures 800 miles, or 40 days’ journey; and England alone contains 32 counties 
and 52,000 parish churches (a bold account!) besides cathedrals, colleges, priories, and 
hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Con- 
stantine, and the legatine powers of the two primates, without forgetting tho testimony 
of Bartholemy de Glanville (a.d. 1360), who reckons only four Christian kingdoms — 
1, of Rome; 2, of Constantinople; 3, of Ireland, which had been transferred to the 
English monarchs ; and, 4, of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, but 
the victories of Henry V. added much weight to their arguments. The adverse 
pleadings were found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador from Henry 
VIII. to the emperor Maximilian I., and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain. From 
a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly published in the Collection of Von der Hardt, 
tom. v. ; but I have only seen Lenfant’s abstract of these acts (Concile de Constance, 
tom. ii. p. 447, 453, &c.). 

78 Tfco histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and Basil, have 
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The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been exercised 
near three hundred years by the senate, was first resumed Martin v., 
ny Martin the Fifth, 77 and his image and superscription A,D 141V * 
introduce the series of the papal medals. Of his two immediate 
successors, Eugenius the Fourth was the last pope expelled by the 
tumults of the Roman people, 78 and Nicholas the Fifth, Engoninsiv., 
the last who was importuned by the presence of a Roman A,f, ' H31, 

1 . " 1 . Nicholas V. 

emperor. 79 1. The conflict of Eugenius with the fathers a.i>. U47. ’’ 
of Basil, and the weight or apprehension of a new excise, J;“| 0 r " p tlU 
emboldened and provoked the Romans to usurp the tem- 
poral government of the city. They rose in arms; elected October 26 . 
*even governors of the republic, and a constable of the Capitol ; 
imprisoned the pope's nephew ; besieged his person in the palace ; 
and shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he escaped down the 
Tiber in the habit of a monk. But he still possessed in the castle 
of St. Angelo a faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their 
batteries incessantly thundered on the city, and a bullet more dex- 
terously pointed broke down the barricade of the bridge, and 
scattered with a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy w r as exhausted by a rebellion of five months. Under the 
tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the 
dominion of the church ; and their repentance w f as unanimous and 
effectual. The troops of St. Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the 
magistrates departed to their homes ; the most guilty were executed 
or exiled ; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The synods of 
Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of Eugenius, prolonged 
his absence : he was received by a submissive people ; but the pontiff 
understood, from the acclamations of his triumphal entry, that, to secure 
their loyalty and his own repose, he must grant without delay the 
abolition of the odious excise. IT. Rome was restored, adorned, and 
enlightened, by the peaceful reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In the 

been written with a tolerable degree of candour, industry, and elegance, by a Protestant 
minister, M. Lenfant, who retired from France to Berlin. They form six volumes in 
quarto; and as Basil is the worst, so Constance is the best, part of the Collection. 

77 See the xxviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of Muratori, and the 1st Instruc- 
tion of the Science des Medailles of the P&re Joubert and the Baron do la Bastic. The 
Metallic History of Martin Y. and his successors has been composed by two monks, 
Moulinet a Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian: but I understand that the first part 
of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

78 Besides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic, tom. iii. P. i. p. 8G9, and tom. 
xxv. p. 256), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen Infessura are the best original 
evidence for the revolt of the Romans against Eugenius IV. The former, w ho lived 
at the time and on the spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally afraid of priestly 
and popular tyranny. 

7 * The coronation of Frederic III. is described by Lenfant (Concile do Basle, tom.ii. 
p. 276-288) from ./Eneas SylviuR, a spectator and actor in that splendid scene. 

VOL. VIII « 
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midst of these laudable occupations, the pope wa3 alarmed by the 
approach of Frederic the Third of Austria ; though his fears could 
not be justified by the character or the power of the Imperial candi- 
date. After drawing his military force to the metropolis, 

Last corona- . 0 . „ . ■, ,. 

tionofa and imposing the best security ot oaths BU and treaties, 
cm pern, Nicholas received with a smiling countenance the faithfu. 
A.D. H52, ’’ advocate and vassal of the church. So tame were the 
March i8. times, so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his 
coronation was accomplished with order and harmony : but the 
superfluous honour was so disgraceful to an independent nation, that 
his successors have excused themselves from the toilsome pilgrimage 
to the Vatican, and rest their Imperial title on the choice of the 
electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, .that the king of 
Tho statutes ^ ie Romans, after passing with a slight salute the cardinals 
menf of 61 ""* ari d prelates who met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and person of the senator of Rome ; and in this last 
farewell, the pageants of the empire and the republic were clasped in 
a friendly embrace/ 1 According to the laws of Rome 82 her first 
magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of a place 
at least forty miles from the city, with whose inhabitants he must 
not be connected in the third canonical degree of blood or alliance. 
The election was annual : a severe scrutiny was instituted into the 
conduct of the departing senator ; nor could he be recalled to the 
same office till after tin* expiration of two years. A liberal salary of 
three thousand florins was assigned for his expense and reward ; and 
his public appearance represented the majesty of the republic. 1 1 is 
robes were of gold brocade or crimson velvet, or in the summer 
season of a lighter silk : he bore in his hand an ivory sceptre ; the 
sound of trumpets announced his approach ; and his solemn steps 
were preceded at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden colour or 
livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and 
duty, to observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, to protect 


w The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope is recorded and sanctified 
in the Clementines (1. ii. tit. ix.); and iEneas Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, 
could not foresee that in a few years he should ascend the throne and imbibe the 
maxims of Boniface VIII. 

bl Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto con quella beretta, e con quelle maniche, 
et ornamenti di pelle, co’ quali va alle feste di Testaccio e Nagone, might escape the 
eye of /Eneas Sylvius, but he is viewed with admiration and complacency by the Roman 
citizen (Diario di Stepliano Iufessura, p. 1153). 

See in the statutes of Romo the senator and three judges (1. i. c. 3-14), the con- 
servato'-s (1. i. c. 15, 16, 17, 1. iii. c. 4), the caporioni (1. i. c. 18, 1. iii. c. 8), the secret 
council (1. iii. c. 2), the common council (1. iii. c. 3). The title offends, defiances , acts of 
violence, &c. f is spread through many a chapter (c. 14-4C) of the second bool^. 
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tbe poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within the extent of his 
jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was assisted by three learned 
strangers ; the two collaterals and the judge of criminal appeals : 
their frequent trials of robberies, rapes, and murders are attested by 
the laws ; and the weakness of these laws connives at the licentious- 
ness of private feuds and armed associations for mutual defence. But 
the senator was confined to the administration of justice : the Capitol, 
the treasury, and the government of the city arid its territory were 
intrusted to the three conservators , who were changed four times in 
each year: the militia of the thirteen regions assembled under the 
banners of their respective chiefs, or caporimi; and the first of these 
was distinguished by the name and dignity of the prior , The 
popular legislature consisted of the secret and the common councils 
of the Romans. The former was composed of the magistrates and 
their immediate predecessors, with some fiscal and legal officers, and 
three classes of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty counsellors ; amounting 
in the whole to about one hundred and twenty persons. In the 
common council all male citizens had a right to vote ; and the value 
of their privilege was enhanced by the care with which any foreigners 
were prevented from usurping the title and character of Romans. 
The tumult of a democracy was checked by wise and jealous precau- 
tions : except the magistrates, none could propose a question ; none 
were permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all 
disorderly acclamations were suppressed ; the sense of the majority 
was decided by a secret ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and people. It would not 
be easy to assign a period in which this theory of government has 
been reduced to accurate and constant practice, since the establish- 
ment of order has been gradually connected with the decay of liberty. 
But in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty the ancient 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, and adapted to 
present use, under the pontificate, and with the approbation, of 
Gregory the Thirteenth : 83 this civil and criminal code is the modern 
law of the city ; and, if the popular assemblies have been abolished, a 
foreign senator, with the three conservators, still resides in the palace 
of the Capitol? 84 The policy of the Caesars has been repeated by the 

83 Statuta almcc Urbis Romcc Auctoritaic S. P. N. G rrgorii XIII. Pont. Max. a Scnoiu 
Populoque Rom. reformats et edito. Romcc, 1580, in folio. Tho obsolete, repugnant 
atatutes of antiquity were confounded in five books, and Lucas Pajtus, a lawyer and 
antiquarian, was appointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet I regret the old 
code, with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

84 In my time (1765), and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur l’ltalie, tom. ii. p. 361), 
tbe senator of Ronffe was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and a proselyte to tho Catholic 
faith. The pope’s right to appoint the senator and the conservator is implied, rather 
than affirmed, in the statutes. 

s 2 
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popes ; and the bishop of Rome affected to maintain the form of a 
republic, while he reigned with the absolute powers of a temporal, as 
well as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be suited to extraor- 
conspiracy dinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell or Retz 
might now expire in obscurity. The political enthusiasm of 
January ». ]^ enz i h a d exalted him to a throne ; the same enthusiasm, 
in the next century, conducted his imitator to the gallows. The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spotless: his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind was enlightened with 
learning; and he aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free 
his country and immortalise his name. The dominion of priests is 
most odious to a liberal spirit : every scruple was removed by the 
recent knowledge of the fable and forgery of Constantine’s donation ; 
Petrarch was now the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as Porcaro 
revolved the ode which describes the patriot and hero of Rome, he 
applied to himself the visions of the prophetic bard. Ilis first trial 
of the popular feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourth : 
in an elaborate speech he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; 
and they listened with apparent pleasure till Porcaro was interrupted 
and answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded for the church and 
state. By every law the seditious orator was guilty of treason ; but 
the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed his character with 
pity and esteem, attempted by an honourable office to convert the 
patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman returned from Anngni 
with an increase of reputation and zeal ; and, on the first oppor- 
tunity, the games of the place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual 
dispute of some boys and mechanics into a general rising of the 
people. Yet the humane Nicholas was still averse to accept the 
forfeit of his life ; and the traitor was removed from the scene of 
temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allowance for his support, and 
the easy obligation of presenting himself each day before the 
governor of the city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger 
Brutus that with tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observed : 
the exile declaim 3d against the arbitrary sentence; ,a party and a 
conspiracy was gradually formed ; his nephew, a daring youth, 
assembled a band of volunteers ; and on the appointed evening a feast 
was prepared at his house for the friends of the republic. Their 
leader, wno had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a 
robe of purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his gestures, 
bespoke the man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious 
cause. In a studied oration he expatiated on the motives and the 
means of their enterprise; the name and liberties of Rome; the 
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sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants ; the active or passive 
consent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred soldiers and four hun- 
dred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs; the licence of 
revenge to edge their swords, and a million of ducats to reward their 
victory. It would be easy (he said) on the next day, the festival of 
the Epiphany, to seize the pope and his cardinals before the doors or 
at the altar of St. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains under the walls of 
St. Angelo ; to extort, by the threat of their instant death, a sur- 
render of the castle ; to ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the 
alarm-bell ; and to restore in a popular assembly the ancient republic 
of Rome. While he triumphed, he was already betrayed. The 
senator, with a strong guard, invested the house : the nephew of 
Porcaro cut his way through the crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen 
was drawn from a chest, lamenting that his enemies had anticipated 
by three hours the execution of his design. After such manifest and 
repeated guilt even the mercy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and 
nine of his accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of the sacra- 
ments ; and, amidst the fears and invectives of the papal court, the 
Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
country . 85 But their applause was mute, their pity ineffectual, their 
liberty for ever extinct ; and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of 
the throne or a scarcity of bread, such accidental tumults may be 
found in the bosom of the most abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, which was fomented by discord, 
survived the freedom of the commons, which must be founded LrtSt dis . 
in union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was long 
maintained by the barons of Rome : their houses were a ll011ie - 
fortress and a sanctuary ; and the ferocious train of banditti and 
criminals, whom they protected from the law, repaid the hospitality 
with the service of their swords and daggers. The private intere^ 
of the pontiffs, or their nephews, sometimes involved them in these 
domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Rome was 
distracted by the battles and sieges of the rival houses : after the con- 
flagration of his palace, the protonotary Colonna was tortured and 
beheaded ; and Savelli, his captive friend, was murdered on the spot 
for refusing to join in the acclamations of the victorious Ursini. H(i 

*■’’ Besides the curious, though concise, narrative of Machiavel (Istoria Fiorentuia, 
1. vi. Opere, tom. i. p. 2lo, 211, edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to.\ the Porcarian conspiracy 
is related in the Diary of Stephen Infessura (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1134, 1135), 
and in a separate tract by Leo Baptista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 609-614). It 
is amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the courtier and citizen. Facinua 
profecto quo . . neque periculo liorribilius, neque audacia detostabiliue, neque 

crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam perditissimo uspiam excogitatum sit ... . Perdette 
la vita quell’ huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene e liberty, di Roma. 

60 The disorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus IV, 
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But the popes no longer trembled in the Vatican : they had strength 
to command, if they had resolution to claim, the obedience of their 
subjects; and the strangers who observed these partial disorders 
admired the easy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
state . 87 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the force of 
The popes opinion ; and if that opinion be supplanted by reason or 
!bs'.uue the passion, the sound may idly waste itself in the air ; and the 
Kome, ion ° f helpless priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or a 
*.u. 1500, &c. p] e b e i an adversary, lint after their return from Avignon, 
the keys of St. Peter were guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome 
was commanded by an impregnable citadel : the use of cannon is a 
powerful engine against popular seditions : a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry was enlisted under the banners of the pope : his ample 
revenues supplied the resources of war ; and, from the extent of his 
domain, he could bring down on a rebellious city an army of hostile 
neighbours and loyal subjects . 88 Since the union of the duchies of 
Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extends from the Medi- 
terranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po ; and as early as the sixteenth century the greater 
part of that spacious and fruitful country acknowledged the lawful 
claims and temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. Their claims 
were readily deduced from the genuine or fabulous donations of the 
darker ages: the successive steps of their final settlement would 
engage us too far in the transactions of Italy, and even of Europe ; 
the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial operations of Julius 
the Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which 
has been adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of the times . 89 

are exposed in the Diaries of two spectators, Stephen Infessura and an anonymous 
citizen. See the troubles of the year 1484, and the death of the protonotary Colonna, 
in tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1083, 1158. 

87 Est toute la terre de l’^glise trouble pour cette partiality (des Colonnes et des 
Ursins), coniine nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en Hollande Houc et Cabal lan; ct 
quand ce ne seroit ce diffbrend la terre de l’eglise seroit la plus heureuse habitation 
pour les sujets qui soit dans tout le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailles ni gu&res 
autres choses), et seroient toujours bien conduits (car toujours les papes sont s;tges et 
bien conseill^s); inais tr6s souvent en advient de grands et cruris meurtres et 
pilleriea. 

88 By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical state was raised to 
two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom. ii. p. 291-296); and so regular 
was the military establishment, that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the 
duchy of Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty thousand foot (tom. iii. p. 04). 
Since that time (a.d. 1597) the papal arms are happily rusted, but the revenue must 
have gained some nominal increase. 11 

89 More especially by Guicciardini and Machiavel; in the general history of the 


a On the financial measures of Sixtus V. see lianke, Die Romischen Pupate, L P» 
459.— M. 
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In the first period of their conquests, till the expedition of Charles the 
Eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes 
and states, whose military force was equal or inferior to their own. 
But as soon as the monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain con- 
tended with gigantic arms for the dominion of Italy, they supplied 
with art the deficiency of strength, and concealed, in a labyrinth of 
wars and treaties, their aspiring views and the immortal hope of chasing 
the barbarians beyond the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican 
was often subverted by the soldiers of the North and West, who were 
united under the standard of Charles the Fifth : the feeble and 
fluctuating policy of Clement the Seventh exposed his person and 
dominions to the conqueror ; and Rome was abandoned seven months 
to a lawless army, more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals . 90 After this severe lesson the popes contracted their 
ambition, which was almost satisfied, resumed the character of a 
common parent, and abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in 
an hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and the Turkish sultan 
were armed at the same time against the kingdom of Naples . 91 The 
French and Germans at length withdrew from the field of battle : 
Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly possessed by the Spaniards ; and it became their interest to 
maintain the peace and dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the sixteenth to the opening 
of the eighteenth century. The Vatican was swayed and protected 
by the religious policy of the Catholic king : his prejudice and interest 
disposed him in every dispute to support the prince against the 
people ; and instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the asylum 
which they obtained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty or 
the enemies of law were enclosed on all sides within the iron circle of 
despotism. The long habits of obedience and education subdued the 
turbulent spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons 


former; in the Florentine history, the ‘Prince/ and the political discourses of the latter. 
Those, with their worthy successors, Fra-Paolo and Davila, were justly esteemed the 
first historians of modern languages, till, in the present age, Scotland arose to dispute 
the prize with $taly herself. 

80 In the history of the Gothic siege I have compared the barbarians with the sub- 
jects of Charles V. (vol. iv. p. 108, 109) — an anticipation which, like that of the 
Tartar conquests, I indulged with the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach 
the conclusion of my work. 

81 The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may be seen 
in Thnanus (1. xvi-xviii) and Giannone (tom. iv. p. 149-1(3:* ). Those Catholic bigots, 
Philip II. and the duke of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman prince from the 
vicar of Christ; yet the holy character, which would have sanctified his victory, was 
decently applied*to protect his defeat.® 


• But compare Ranke, Die Romischen Piipste, i. p. 289. — M. 
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forgot the arms and factions of their ancestors, and insensibly became 
the servants of luxury and government. Instead of maintaining a 
crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of their estates was con- 
sumed in the private expenses which multiply the pleasures and 
diminish the power of the lord . 92 The Colonna and Ursini vied with 
each other in the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; and their 
antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the sudden opulence 
of the papal families. In Rome the voice of freedom and discord is 
no longer heard ; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a smooth and 
stagnant lake reflects the image of idleness and servitude. 

A Christian, a philosopher , 92 and a patriot, will be equally scanda- 
^ lised by the temporal kingdom of the clergy ; and the local 

ecclesiastical majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and 
government, ma y seem to embitter the sense and aggravate the 

shame of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits and defects of 
the ecclesiastical government, it may be praised in its present state as 
a mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from the dangers of a 
minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the calamities 
of war. But these advantages are overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps 
a septennial, election of a sovereign, w ho is seldom a native of tiie 
country : the reign of a young statesman of threescore, in the decline 
of his life and abilities, without hope to accomplish, and without 
children to inherit, the labours of his transitory reign. The successful 
candidate is drawn from the church, and even the convent, — from the 
mode of education and life the most adverse to reason, humanity, and 
freedom. In the trammels of servile faith he has learned to believe 
because it is absurd, to revere all that is contemptible, and to despise 
whatever might deserve the esteem of a rational being ; to punish 
error as a crime, to reward mortification and celibacy as the first of 
virtues ; to place the saints of the calendar 94 above the heroes of 
Rome and the sages of Athens ; and to consider the missal, or the 
crucifix, as more useful instruments than the plough or the loom. In 
the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire some 
knowledge of the world ; but the primitive stain will adhere to his 

92 This gradual change of manners and expense is admirably explained by Dr. 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 405-504), who proves, perhaps too 
severely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from the meanest and most selfish 
causes. 

9J Mr. Huine (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 589) too hastily concludes that, if the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers be united in the same person, it is of little moment 
whether he be styled prince or prelate, since the temporal character will alwayB pre- 
dominate. 

94 A Protestant may disdain the unwortny preference of St. Francis or St. Dominic, 
but he will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of Sixtus V., who placed the 
statues of the apostlos St- Peter and St. Paid on the vacant column* of Trajan and 
Antonine. 
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mind and manners : from study and experience he may suspect the 
mystery of his profession ; but the sacerdotal artist will 

. J 1 . p i i • , . , . . Sixtus \ 

imbibe some portion ot the bigotry winch he inculcates. *.». 

x ° * 1585-1590. 

The genius of Sixtus the Fifth 95 burst from the gloom of a 
Franciscan cloister. In a reign of five years he exterminated the 
outlaws and banditti, abolished the profane sanctuaries of Rome , 96 
formed a naval and military force, restored and emulated the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and, after a liberal use and large increase of the 
revenue, left five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. But 
his justice was sullied with cruelty, his activity was prompted by the 
ambition of conquest : after his decease the abuses revived ; the 
treasure was dissipated ; he entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes 
and the venality of offices ; and, after his death, his statue was de- 
molished by an ungrateful or an injured people . 97 The wild and 
original character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the series of the 
pontiffs : the maxims and effects of their temporal government may 
be collected from the positive and comparative view of the arts and 
philosophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth and population, of 
the ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in charit y 
with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these last moments, to offend 
even the pope and clergy of Rome . 98 

M A wandering Italian, Gregorio Loti, has given the Vita di Sisto Quinto (Amst.el. 
1721, '’> voln. in 12mo.), a copious and amusing work, but which does not command 
our absolute confidence. Yet the character of the man, and the principal facts, arc 
supported by the annals of Spondanus and Muratori (a.d. 1585-1590 ) and the con- 
temporary history of the great Thuanus (1. Ixxxii. c. 1, 2; ). lxxxiv. c. 10; 1. c. c. 8 V* 

80 These privileged places, the quart icri or franchises, were adopted from the Roman 
nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished the abominaudura et 
detestandum franchitiarum hujusmodi nomen; and after Sixtus V. they again revived. 
I cannot discern either the justice or magnanimity of Louis XIV., who, in 1087, sent 
his ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an armed force of a thousand 
officers, guards, and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous claim, and insult Pope 
Innocent XI. in the heart of his capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 260-278; Mura 
tori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xv. p. 494-496; and Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. 
c. 14, p. 58, 59). 

87 This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble, and placed in 
the Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and freedom: Si quis, give 
privatus, sive magistratum gerens de collocanda viro pontiiici statu a mentioiiem faoere 
ausit, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetwum infamis et publicorum muuerum 
expers esto. MDXC. inenso Augusto (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 469). I believe 
that this decreees still observed, and I know that every monarch who deserves a statue 
should himself impose the prohibition. 

98 The histories of the church, Italy, and Christendom, have contributed to the 
chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes we often discover 
the city and republic of Rome; and the events of the xivtli and xvth centuries are 
preserved in the rude and domestic chronicles which I have carefully inspected, and 
shall recapitulate in the order of time. 1. Monaldeachi 


a The industry of M. Itanko has dis- See also M. Ranke’s Observations on th« 
covered the document, a kind of scan- Life of Sixtus by Tempesti, b. id. p. 
dalous chronicle of the time, from which 324. — M. 

Leti wrought up his amusing romances. 
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1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annalium Roman, a.d. 1328, in the 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii. p. 525. N.B. The credit of this 
fragment is somewhat hurt by a singular interpolation, in which the author relates 
his own death at the age of 115 years. 

2. Fragmenta Histori® Roman® (vulgo Thomas Fortifiocc®), in Romana Dialecto 
vulgari (a.d. 1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiquitat. medii Mvi Italia;, tom. iii. p. 247- 
548); the authentic groundwork of the history of Rienzi. 

3. Delphini (Gentilia) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 1370-1410), in the Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1404-1417), tom. xxiv. p. 9G9. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Histories Romana (a.d. 1433-1446), tom. xxiv. p. 

1101 . 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarhim Rom. (a.d. 1472-1484), tom. xxiii. p. 81. 

7. Anonymi Diarium Urbis Rom® (a.d. 1481-1492), tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1069. 

8. Infessur® (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 1294, or 1378-1494), tom. iii. P. ii. 
p. 1109. 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Diario Joh. Burcardi (a.d. 1492- 
1503), edita a Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in 4to. The large and 
valuable Journal of Burcard might be completed from the MSS. in different libraries 
of Italy and France (M. de Foncemagne, in the Mdmoires de l’Acad. des Inscrip, 
tom. xvii. p. 597-606). 

Except the hist, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Collections of Mu- 
ratori, my guide and master in the history of Italy. His country, and the public, are 
indebted to him for the following works on that subject: — 1. Rerum Italicarum Scn)>- 
torcs (a.d. 500-1500), quorum potissima pars nunc primum in Inccm prodit. , &c., xxviii vols 
in folio, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume of chronological and alphabetical tables 
is still wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in a disorderly and defective 
state. 2. Antupiitaics Italic?, medii AEri, vi vols, in folio, Milan, 1738-1743, in lxxv 
curious dissertations, on the manners, government, religion, Ac., of the Italians of the 
darker ages, with a large supplement of charters, chronicles, &c. 3. Dissertazioni sopra 

le Antiquita lindane, iii vols. in 4to. Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which 
may he quoted with the same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. An - 
null d* Italia, xviii vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry, though accurate and 
useful, abridgment of the history of Italy, from the birth of Christ to the middle of 
the xviiith century. 5. Dell * Aniichita Estcnse ed Italinne , ii vols. in folio, Modena, 
1717, 1740. In the history of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, 
the critic is not seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works 
Muratori approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the pre- 
judices of a Catholic priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in the year 
1750, after passing near sixty years in the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del 
Proposto Ludovico Antrmio Muratori, by his nephew and successor Gian. Francesco 
Soli Muratori, Venezia, 11 ! v, in 4 to.). 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


Prospect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth Century. — Fou* 

Causes of Decay and Destruction. — Example of the Coliseum. — 

Renovation of the City. — Conclusion of tiie whole Work. 

In the last days of Pope Eugenius the Fourth , 3 two of his servants, 
the learned Poggius 1 and a friend, ascended the Capitoline y . ew ^ 
hill, reposed themselves among the ruins of columns and discourse of 

a ° . . Poggius 

temples, and viewed from that commanding spot the wide from the 
and various prospect of desolation . 2 The place and the lm, 
object gave ample scope for moralising on the vicissitudes of 
fortune, which spares neither man nor the proudest of his works, which 
buries empires and cities in a common grave ; and it was agreed that, 
in proportion to her former greatness, the fall of Rome was the more 
awful and deplorable. “ Her primeval state, such as she might appear 
“ in a remote age, when Evander entertained the stranger of Troy , 3 
“ has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian rock 
“ was then a savage and solitary thicket : in the time of the poet it 
“ was crowned with the golden roofs of a temple ; the temple is over- 
“ thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has 
“ accomplished her revolution, and the sacred ground is again dis- 
“ figured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which 
“ we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the citadel of 
“ the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the footsteps of so 
“ many triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributes of so many 
“ nations. This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! how changed ! 
“ how defaced ! the path of victory is obliterated by vines, and tiie 
“ benches of the senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your 

1 I have already (notes 50, 51, on chap. Ixv.) mentioned the age, character, and 
writings of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date of this elegant moral lecture 
on the varieties of fortune. 

2 Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeiae arcis minis, pone ingens portae cujusdam, ut puto, 
templi, marmoreum limen, plurimasque passim confractas columnar, unde magn& ex 
parte prospectus urbis patet (p. 5). 

3 iEneid viii. 97-5t>9. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, and so exqui- 
sitely finished, must have been highly interesting to an inhabitant of Rome ; and our 
early studies allow us to sympathise in the feelings of a Roman. 


It should be Pope Martin the Fifth, and Hobhouse, Illustrations of Cliilde 
See Gibbon’s own note, cb. Ixv. note 51; Harold, p. 155. — M. 
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44 eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek among the shapeless and enor- 
44 mous fragments the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal 
44 statues, the porticoes of Nero’s palace : survey the other hills of the 
46 city, the vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and gardens. 
44 The forum of the Roman people, where they assembled to enact 
44 their laws and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for the culti- 
44 vation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for the reception of swine and 
44 buffaloes. The public and private edifices, that were founded for 
44 eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty 
44 giant ; and the ruin is the more visible, from the stupendous relics 
44 that have survived the injuries of time and fortune.” 4 

These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of the first who 
raised his eyes from the monuments of legendary to those 
inscription of classic superstition. 5 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could discern, of 
the age of the republic, a double row of vaults in the salt-office of the 
Capitol, which were inscribed with the name and munificence ot 
Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, from the 
perfect form of the Pantheon to the three arches and a marble column 
of the temple of Peace, which Vespasian erected after the civil w ars 
and the Jewish triumph. 3. Of the number, which he rashly defines, 
of seven thermce , or public baths, none were sufficiently entire to 
represent the use and distribution of the several parts ; but those of 
Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of the 
founders, and astonished the curious spectator, who, in observing their 
solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and multitude of 
the columns, compared the labour and expense w r ith the use and 
importance. Of the baths of Constantine, of Alexander, of Domitian, 
or rather of Titus, some vestige might yet be found. 4. The 
triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were entire, both 
the structure and the inscriptions : a falling fragment w as honoured 
with the name of Trajan ; and two arches, then extant, in the Fla- 
minian way, have been ascribed to the baser memory of Faustina and 
Gallienus.* 5. After the wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might 


4 Capitol ium adeo .... inunutatuin ut vinca; in senatorum subsellia successerint, 
Btcrcorum ac purgamentorum roceptaculum factum. Kespice ad Palatinum montem 
. . . . vasta rudera .... cateros colics per lustra omnia vacua aalificiis, minis vineiaque 
oppletu conspicies (Poggius de Varietat. Fortuna*, p. 21). 

See Poggius, p. 8-22. 


ft One was in the Via Nomentana; est tions the building which Gibbon ambigu- 
alter prseterea Gallieno principi dicatus, ously says he “ might have overlooked.* 
ut Bupersrriptio indicat, Via Nomentana. — M. 

Hobhouse p. 1 54. Poggio likewise men- 
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have overlooked a small amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the 
use of the praetorian camp : the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey 
were occupied in a great measure by public and private buildings ; 
and in the Circus, Agonalis and Maximus, little more than the situation 
and the form could be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine were still erect ; but the Egyptian obelisks were broken or 
buried. A people of gods and heroes, the workmanship of art, was 
reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass and to five marble 
statues, of which the most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of Augustus 
and Hadrian could not totally be lost ; but the former was only 
visible as a mound of earth, and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, 
had acquired the name and appearance of a modern fortress. With 
the addition of some separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains of the ancient city ; for the marks of a more recent structure 
might be detected in the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, and opened 
into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred years after 
the fall of the Western empire, and even of the Gothic 
kingdom of Italy. Along period of distress and anarchy, ^cayuf 
in which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated from 
the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or adorning the 
city ; and, as all that is human must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the ruin of the works of 
antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and to ascertain, at 
each ;era, the state of each edifice, would be an endless and a useless 
labour ; and I shall content myself with two observations, which will 
introduce a short inquiry into the general causes and effects. L 
Two hundred years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an 
anonymous writer composed a description of Rome. 6 His ignorance 
may repeat the same objects under strange and fabulous names. Yet 
this barbarous topographer had eyes and ears ; he could observe the 
visible remains ; he could listen to the tradition of the people ; and 
he distinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, 
and eighteen palaces, of which many had disappeared before the time 
of Poggius. It is apparent that many stately monuments of antiquity 

6 Liber de Mirabilibus Romne, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis do Arragonia, in Bib- 
liotheca St. Isidori Ariuario IY. No. tit). This treatise, with some short but perti- 
nont notes, has been published by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-1101), -who 
thus delivers his own critical opinion: Scriptor xiii mi circiter seccnli, ut ibidem 
notatur; antiquarian rei imperitus, et, ut ab illo aevo, nugis ct anilibus fabellis refertus: 
*ed, quia monumenta quae iis temporibus Romae supererant pro modulo recenset, non 
parum inde lucis niutuabitur qui Romanis antiquitat.ibns indagandis operam navabit 
(p. 28-1). 
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survived till a late period, 7 and that the principles of destruction acted 
with vigorous and increasing energy in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 2. The same reflection must be applied to the three last 
ages; and we should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus, 8 
which is celebrated by Petrarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth 
century. While the Roman edifices were still entire, the first blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were resisted by the solidity of the 
mass and the harmony of the parts ; but the slightest touch would 
precipitate the fragments of arches and columns, that already nodded 
to their fall. 

After a diligent inquiry 1 can discern four principal causes of the 
^ ruin of Rome, which # continued to operate in a period of 

causes of more than a thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 

nature. II. The hostile attacks of the barbarians and 
Christians. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. 
The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monuments far more per- 
manent than the narrow span of his own existence : yet 
injuries of these monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail; 
La w* } and in the boundless annals of time his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple and 
solid edifice it is not easy however to circumscribe the duration. As 
the wonders of ancient days, the pyramids 9 attracted the curiosity of 
the ancients : a hundred generations, the leaves of autumn, 10 have 
dropped into the grave ; and after the fall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the Caesars and caliphs, the same pyramids stand erect 
and unshaken above the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of 
various and minute parts is more accessible to injury and decay ; and 
the silent lapse of time is often accelerated by hurricanes 

hurricanes * * 

Aiui and earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The air and 

earth have doubtless been shaken ; and the lofty turrets of 
Rome have tottered from their foundations ; but the seven hills do 
not appear to be placed on the great cavities of the globe ; nor has 

7 The Pero Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502) has published an anonymous pilgrim 
of the ixtli century, who, in his visit round the churches and holy places of Rome, 
touches on several buildings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared before the 
xiiitli century. 

8 On the Septizonium, see the Mcmoires sur Pdtrarqua (tom. i. p. 325), Donatua 
(p. 338), and Nardini (p. 117, 414). 

9 The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 
1. i. c. 44, p. 72) is unable to decide whether they were constructed 1000 or 3400 
years before the clxxxtli Olympiad. Sir John Marsham’s contracted scale of the 
Egyptian dynasties would fix them about 2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chronicu% 
p. 47). 

10 See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (Z. 146). This natural bat melancholy 
image is familiar to Homer. 
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the city, in any age, been exposed to the convulsions of nature, which, 
in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
moments the works of ages into dust. Fire is the most powerful 
agent of life and death : the rapid mischief may be kindled 
and propagated by the industry or negligence of mankind; rC8f 
and every period of the Roman annals is marked by the repetition of 
similar calamities. A memorable conflagration, the guilt or mis- 
fortune of Nero’s reign, continued, though with unequal fury, either 
six or nine days. 11 Innumerable buildings, crowded in close and 
crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the flames; and when 
they ceased, four only of the fourteen regions were left entire ; three 
were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics of 
smoking and lacerated edifices. 12 In the full meridian of empire the 
metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet the memory 
of the old deplored their irreparable losses, the arts of Greece, the 
trophies of victory, the monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. 
In the days of distress and anarchy every wound is mortal, every fall 
irretrievable ; nor can the damage be restored either by the public 
care of government, or the activity of private interest. Yet two causes 
may be alleged which render the calamity of fire more destructive to a 
flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more combustible materials 
of brick, timber, and metals, are first melted or consumed ; but the 
flames may play without injury or effect on the naked walls and 
massy arches that have been despoiled of their ornaments. 2. It is 
among the common and plebeian habitations that a mischievous 
spark is most easily blown to a conflagration ; but as soon as they are 
devoured, the greater edifices which have resisted or escaped are 
left as so many islands in a state of solitude and safety. 

From her situation, Rome is exposed to the danger of 
frequent inundations. Without excepting the Tiber, the rivers that 
descend from either side of the Apennine have a short and irregular 
course ; a shallow stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous torrent 
when it is swelled in the spring or winter, by the fall of rain and the 
melting of the snows. When the current is repelled from the sea by 

n The learnijfjg find criticism of M. dos Yignoles (Histoire Critique de la Republique 
dos Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74-118; ix. p. 172-187) dates the fire of Rome from A.D. 64, 
July 19, and the subsequent persecution of the Christians from November 15 of the 
same year. 

,a Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum quatuor integrae mane- 
bant, tres solo tenus deject®: septera reliquis pauca tectorum vestigia supererant, 
lacera et semiusta. Among the old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitus emi* 
merates the temple of the Moon of Scrvius Tullius; the fane and altar consecrated by 
Evander pr®senti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of Romulus; tli 3 
palace of Numa ;• the templo of Vesta cum Penatibus populi Romani. Ho then de- 
plores the opes tot victoriis qu®sit® et Graccarum artium decora .... multa qu® 
■pmores meminerant, qu® reparari nequibant (Annal. xv. 40, 41), 
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adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the weight o£ 
waters, they rise above the banks, and overspread, without limits or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjacent country. Soon after the 
triumph of the first Punic war the Tiber was increased by unusual 
rains ; and the inundation, surpassing all former measure of time and 
place, destroyed all the buildings that were situate below the hills of 
Rome. According to the variety of ground, the same mischief was 
produced by different means; and the edifices were either swept 
away by the sudden impulse, or dissolved and undermined by the 
long continuance, of the flood . 13 Under the reign of Augustus the 
same calamity was renewed : the lawless river overturned the palace's 
and temples on its banks ; M and, after the labours of the emperor in 
cleansing and widening the bed that was encumbered with ruins , 15 the 
vigilance of his successors was exercised by similar dangers and 
designs. The project of diverting into new channels the Tiber itself, 
or some of the dependent streams, was long opposed by superstition 
and local interests ; 16 nor did the use compensate the toil and cost of 
the tardy and imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers is the 
noblest and most important victory which man has obtained over the 
licentiousness of nature ; 17 and if such were the ravages of the Tiber 
under a firm and active government, what could oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the city after the fall of the Western 
empire ? A remedy was at length produced by the evil itself : the 


" a. it. c. 5u7, repenlina subversio ipsius Romae praevenit triumplium Romanorum 
.... di versa) ionium aquarumque cladcs pene absumsere urbein. Nam Tiberis 
litis auetus imbribus et ultra opiniouem, vel diuturnitate vel lnagnitudine redurdans, 
omnia Romae aedificia in piano posita delevit. Diverssp qualitatcs locoruin au unam 
ronvenere perniciem : quoniarn et quae seguior liiuiidatio tenuit madefacta dissolvit, 
ft, <piic cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosms, Ilist. 1. iv. c. 11, p. 244, edit. 
Havurcamp). Yet wc may observe that it is the plan and study of the Christian 
apologist to magnify the calamities of the pagan world. 

14 Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumeiita Regis 

Tomplaque Vesta;. (Ilorat. (/arm. i. 2.) 

If the palace of Numa and temple of Vesta were thrown down in Horace’s time, wliat 
wun consumed of those buildings by Nero’s tire could hardly deserve the epithets of 
vetuetissima or incorrupta. 

15 Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit ac repurg«rvit, completum 
olim ruderibus, et sedificiorum prolapsionibns coarctaturu (Suetonius iu August o 
c. ;to). 

!G Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to the 
senate against the measure; and we may applaud the progress of reason. On a similar 
occasion local interests would undoubtedly be consulted; but an English House of 
Commons would reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, “ that nat ure 
“ had assigned to the rivers their proper course,” &c. 

17 See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic Buffon. His 
picture of Guyana, in South America, is that of a new and savage land, in which the 
waters are abandoned to themselves, without being regulated by human industry (p. 
212, 5b 1, quarto edition ). 
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licciiraulatiou of rubbish and the earth that has been washed down 
from the hills is supposed to have elevated the plain of Rome 
fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level ; 18 and the 
modern city is less accessible to the attacks of the river . 19 

II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the de* 
struction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the n . Tbe 
Christians, have neglected to inquire how far they were attaiksoftb® 
animated by an hostile principle, and how far they possessed ^a barlantJ 
the means and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the christia,is - 
preceding volumes of this History I have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion ; and I can only resume, in a few words, their 
real or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our 
fancy may create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the Goths and 
Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of 
Odin ; 20 to break the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, of 
mankind ; that they wished to burn the records of classic literature, 
and to found their national architecture on the broken members ot 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple truth, the northern 
conquerors were neither sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to 
entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and revenge. The 
shepherds of Scythia and Germany had been educated in the armies 
of the empire, whose discipline they acquired, and whose weakness 
they invaded : with the familiar use of the Latin tongue they had 
learned to reverence the name and titles of Rome ; and, though 
incapable of emulating, they were more inclined to admire than to 
abolish the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the transient 
possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alarie and 
Genseric were stimulated by the passions of a victorious army ; 
amidst the wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth wa-’ 
the object of their search: nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection that they had battered to 
the ground the works of the consuls and Caesars. Their moments 

18 In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (liis Works, vol. ii. p. 98, Baskerville’s edi- 
tion) has observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 

19 Yet in modern times the Tiber lias sometimes damaged the city, and in the years 
1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record three mischievous and memorable 
inundations (tom. xiv. p. ‘2(38, 429; tom. xv. p. 99, &c.). R 

u0 I take this opportunity of declaring that, in the course of twelve years, I have 
forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, which I never very 
seriously believed (vol. i. p. 377). The Goths are apparently Germans; but all beyond 
Csesar and Tacitus is darkness or fable in the antiquities of Germany. 


• The level of Jim Tiber was at one but satisfactory, statement of the quet* 
time supposed to be considerably raised: tion in Bunsen and Platner, Roms Beech 
recent investigations seem to be conclu- reibung, vol. i. p. 29.— M. 
eive against this supposition. See a brief, 

VOL. V1U. * 
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were indeed precious : the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth ,* 1 the 
Vandals on the fifteenth day ; 22 and, though it be far more difficult 
to build than to destroy, their hasty assault would have made a slight 
impression on the solid piles of antiquity. We may remember that 
both Alaric and Genseric affected to spare the buildings of the city ; 
that they subsisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious 
government of Theodoric ; 23 and that the momentary resentment of 
Totila 24 was disarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent barbarians the reproach 
may be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. The statues, altars, 
and houses of the daemons were an abomination in their eyes ; and 
in the absolute command of the city, they might labour with zeal and 
perseverance to erase the idolatry of their ancestors. The demolition 
of the temples in the East 25 affords to them an example of conduct, 
and to us an argument of belief ; and it is probable that a portion 
of guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Roman proselytes. 
Yet their abhorrence was confined to the monuments of heathen 
superstition ; and the civil structures that were dedicated to the 
business or pleasure of society might be preserved without injury or 
scandal. The change of religion was accomplished, not by a popular 
tumult, but by the decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and ol 
time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were 
commonly the most prudent and least fanatic ; nor can any positive 
charge be opposed to the meritorious act of saving and converting 
the majestic structure of the Pantheon . 26 a 

III. The value of any object that supplies the wants or pleasures 
in. Theuge of mankind is compounded of its substance and its form, of 
andabuae fjie materials and the manufacture. Its price must depend 
materials. on the num ber of persons by whom it may be acquired and 
used ; on the extent of the market ; and consequently on the ease or 

21 History of the Decline, &c., vol. iv. p. 108. 

22 , vol. iv. p. 256. 

23 . f V oi. v. p. 19-21. 

94 •, vol. v. p. 223. 

25 , vol. iii. c. xxviii. p. 413-416. 

'■* Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe templum, quod appe,\latur Pantheon in 
quo fecit ecclesiam Sanctse Marise semper Virgiuis, et omnium martyrum; in qua 
ecclesia) princeps multa bona obtulit (Anastasius vel potius Libor Pontificalia in Boni- 
facio IV. in Muratori, Script, Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p. 135). According to 
the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed by Agrippa to 
Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. on the calends of Novembei 
to the Virgin, qu» est mater omnium sanctorum (p. 297, 298). 


* The popes, under the dominion of and monuments of tfce city according tc 
the emperor and of the exarchs, according their own will. Bunsen and Platner, vol, 
to Fee’s just observation, did not possess i. p. 241. — M. 
the power of disposing of the buildings 
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difficulty of remote exportation, according to the nature of the com- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary circumstances of the 
world. The barbarian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment 
the toil and treasure of successive ages ; but, except the luxuries of 
immediate consumption, they must view without desire all that could 
not be removed from the city in the Gothic waggons or the fleet of 
the Vandals . 27 Gold and silver were the first objects of their 
avarice ; as in every country, and in the smallest compass, they re- 
present the most ample command of the industry and possessions of 
mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious metals might tempt 
the vanity of some barbarian chief ; but the grosser multitude 4 , 
regardless of the form, was tenacious only of the substance ; and the 
melted ingots might be readily divided and stamped into the current 
coin of the empire. The less active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, and copper : what- 
ever had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek 
tyrants ; and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious visit, stripped 
the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon . 28 The edifices of 
Rome might lx* considered as a vast and various mine : the first 
labour of extracting the materials was already performed ; the metals 
were purified and cast ; the marbles were hewn and polished ; and 
after foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, the remains of 
the city, could a purchaser have been found, were still venal. The 
monuments of antiquity had been left naked of their precious orna- 
ments ; but the Romans would demolish with their own hands the 
arches and walls, if the hope of profit could surpass the cost of 
the labour and exportation. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the 
seat of the Western empire, his genius would have aspired to restore, 
rather than to violate, the works of the Cmsars ; but policy confined 
the French monarch to the forests of Germany ; his taste could be 
gratified only by destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle 
was decorated with the marbles of Ravenna 29 and Rome . 30 l ive 


27 Flaminius Vacca (apinl Montfaucon, p. 1 his memoir is likewise printed, 

p. 21, at the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini) and several Romans, doctrinft 
graves, were porfuaded that the Gottis buried their treasures at Romo, and bequeathed 
the secret marks filiis nepotibusque. He relates some anecdotes to prove that, in his 
own time, these places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine pilgrims, tiie heirs 
of the Gothic conquerors. 

Omnia quae orant in sere ad omatum civitatia deposuit; sed et ecclesiam B. Mariae 
ad martyres quae de tegulis serais cooperta discooperuit (Anast. in Vitalian. p. 141). 
The base and sacrilegious Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an 
heathen temple; the Pantheon was already a Catholic church. 

* For the spoils of Ravenna (musiva atque marmora) see the original grant of Pope 
Adrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex Caxolin. epiat. lxvii. in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. 


iiL P. ii. p. 223). 

I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet 


(A.D. 887-899), de 

T 2 
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hundred years after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the 
wisest and most libe: al sovereign of the age, was supplied with the 
same materials by the easy navigation of the Tiber and the sea ; and 
Petrarch sighs an indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the 
world should adorn from her own bowels the slothful luxury of Naples .' 11 
But these examples of plunder or purchase were rare in the darker 
ages ; and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might have applied to 
their private or public use the remaining structures of antiquity, if in 
their present form and situation they had not been useless in a great 
measure to the city and its inhabitants. The walls still described the 
old circumference, but the city had descended from the seven hills 
into the Campus Martius ; and some of the noblest monuments 
which had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert far remote 
from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators were 
no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigent suc- 
cessors : the use of baths 32 and porticoes was forgotten: in the sixth 
century the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus had been 
interrupted : some temples were devoted to the prevailing worship ; 
but the Christian churches preferred the holy figure of the cross ; and 
fashion, or reason, had distributed after a peculiar model the cells 
and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign the number 
of these pious foundations was enormously multiplied ; and the city 
was crowded with forty monasteries of men, twenty of women, arid 


Rebus gestis Caroli Magni, 1. v. 437-440, in the Historians of France (tom. v. p. 
180':— 

Ad quae marmoreas praestabat Roma columnafl, 

Quasdam praieipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 

De tarn longinqua poterit regione vetustas 
Illius ornatum, Francia, ferre tibi. 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historians of France, tom. v. p. 378) 
extruxit etiarn Aquisgrani basilicam plurimtc pulchritudinis, ad cujus struct uram a 
Roma et Ravenna eolurnnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

Jl 1 cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 533, 537) in 
Epistolft hortatorifi, ad Nicolaum Laurentium; it is so strong and full to the point: 
iSee pudor aut pietas continuit quominus iinpii spoliata Dei templa, occupatas arees, 
opes publicas, regiones urbis, atque honores magistratftum inter se divisos; (haOcunti) 
quam un& in re, turbulenti ac seditiosi homines et totins reliqua* vita* consiliis et 
rationibus discordes, inhumani foederis stupenda societate conveniivnt, in pontes et 
mccnia atque immeritos lapides desajvirent. Deniquepost vi vel senio collapsa palatia, 
quaj quondam ingentes tenuerunt viri, post diruptos arcus triumphal es (unde mujores 
horuni forsitan corrueruut), de ipsius vetustatis ac propriie impietatis fragminihua 
vilem ousestura turpi mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque nunc, heu dolor! heu 
scelus indignum ! de vestris marmoreis columnis, de liminibus templorum (ad qme 
nuper ex orbe toto concursus devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus sepulchrorum sub 
quibus patrum vastrorum venerabilis civis (emit.?) erat, ut reliquas sileam, desidiosa 
Neapolis adornatur. Sic paullatim ruin® ipsa* deficiunt. Yet king Robert was the 
friend of Petrarch. .. 

Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix-la-Chapelle with an hundred of his 
courtiers (Kginhart, c. 22, p. 108, 109); and Muratori describes, as late as the yeaf 
814, the public baths which were built at Spolcto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 416). 
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sixty chapters and colleges of canons and priests, 33 who aggravated, 
instead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. But if 
the forms of ancient architecture were disregarded by a people insen- 
sible of their use and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to , 
every call of necessity or superstition ; till the fairest columns of the * 
Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest marbles of Paros and 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps to the support of a convent or a 
stable. The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks in the 
cities of Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy example; and in 
the gradual destruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth 
may alone be excused for employing the stones of the Septizonium in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter’s. 34 A fragment, a ruin, howsoever 
mangled or profaned, may bo viewed with pleasure and regret ; but 
the greater part of the marble was deprived of substance, as well as 
of place and proportion ; it was burnt to lime for the purpose of 
ceinent. a Since the arrival of Poggius the temple of Concord 3:> and 
many capital structures had vanished from his eyes ; and an epigram 
of the same age expresses a just and pious fear that the continuance 
of this practice would finally annihilate all the monuments of anti- 
quity. 30 The smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the 
demands and depredations of the Romans. The imagination ol 
Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty people ; 37 and 1 
hesitate to believe that, even in the fourteenth century, they could be 


31 See the Annals of Italy, a.d. 088. For this and the preceding fact Muratori 
himself is indebted to the Bcnedictino history of Pore Mabillou. 

34 Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii. p. ho. 

:r ’ Porticus aedis Coucordiie, quani cum primum ad urbem accessi vidi fere integrum 
opere marmoreo adrnodum specioso: Romani postmodum ad ealcem sedem totam ct 
portiefts partem disjectis columnis sunt demoliti (p. 12). The temple of Concord wan 
therefore not destroyed by a sedition in the xiiith century, as 1 have read in a MS. 
treatise del’ Governo civile di Rome, lent me formerly at Rome, and ascribed (1 be- 
lieve falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewise affirms that the sepulchre 
of Caccilia Metella was burnt for lime (p. 19, 20). 

30 Composed by AEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., and published by Ma- 
billon, from a MS. of the queen of Sweden (Musauun Italicum, tom. i. p. 97). 

Oblectat mo, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas; 

Ex cujus lapsCt gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tuus hie populus muris defossa vetustis 
* Calcis in obscqnium marmora dura coquit. 

Impia tcrcentum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 

37 Vagabamur pariter in ill& urbe tam magna; quae, cum propter spatium vacua 
Videretur, populum liabet immensum (Opp. p. 005, Epist. Familiares, ii. 14) 


H From the quotations in Bunsen’s Rome was considered a quarry from which 
Dissertation it may be suspected that the church, the castle ol* the baron, ot 
this slow but continual process of de- even the hovel of the peasant, might V 
ftniPtion yf iv» tpe fatal. Ancient repaired. — 
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red ccd to a contemptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 
From that period to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to 
the amount of eighty-five thousand, 38 the increase of citizens was in 
some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last the most potent anrl forcible cause 
jv. 'iv °f destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Romans thein- 
qmun'is of selves. Under the dominion of the Greek and French cm 
the Romans. p er0 rs the peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, 
though frequent, seditions : it is from the decline of the latter, from 
the beginning of the tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated with impunity the laws of the 
Code and the Gospel, without respecting the majesty of the absent 
sovereign, or the presence and person of the vicar of Christ. In a 
dark period of five hundred years Rome was perpetually afflicted by 
the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, the Guclphs 
and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ursini ; and if much has escaped 
the knowledge, and much is unworthy of the notice, of history, 1 
have exposed in the two preceding chapters the causes and effects of 
the public disorders. At such a time, when every quarrel was 
decided by the sword, and none could trust their lives or properties 
to the impotence of law, the powerful citizens were armed for safety, 
or offence, against the domestic enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Venice alone, the same dangers and designs were common 
to all the free republics of Italy; and the nobles usurped the prero- 
gative of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong towers that 
were capable of resisting a sudden attack. The cities were filled 
with these hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which con- 
tained three hundred towers ; her law, which confined their height to 
the measure of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable latitude 
to the more opulent and populous states. The first step of the 
senator Brancaleonc in the establishment of peace and justice was to 
demolish (as we have already seen) one hundred and forty of the 
towers of Rome ; and, in the last days of anarchy and discord, as 
late as the reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood in one of 
the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. To tikis mischievous 
purpose the remains of antiquity were most readily adapted : the 
temples and arches afforded a broad and solid basis for the new 
structures of brick and stone ; and we can name the modern turrets 

34 These states of the population of Rome at different periods are derived from an 
Ingenious treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Coeli Qualitatibus (p. 122). 

39 All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other* free cities of Italy, 
may be found in the laborious and entertaining compilation of Muratori, Antiquit atea 
Italise modii iEvi, d : ssertat. xxvi. (tom, ii. p. 493-496, of the Latin; tom. i. p. 446, of 
the Italian work). 
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that were raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius Caesar, Titus, 
and the Antonines . 40 With some slight alterations, a theatre, an 
amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was transformed into a strong and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat that the mole of Hadrian has 
assumed the title and form of the castle of St. Angelo ; 41 the Septi- 
zonium of Severus was capable of standing against a royal army ; 42 
the sepulchre of Metella has sunk under its outworks ; 43 a the theatres 
of Pompey and Marcellus were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini 
families ; 44 and the rough fortress has been gradually softened to the 
splendour and elegance of an Italian palace. Even the churches 
were encompassed with arms and bulwarks, and the military engines 
on the roof of St. Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and the 
scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is fortified will be 
attacked ; and whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Could the 
Romans have wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they 
had resolved by a public decree to annihilate that monument or 
servitude. Every building of defence was exposed to a siege ; and 
in every siege the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously 
employed. After the death of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a 
sovereign or a senate, was abandoned six months to the fury of civil 
war. “ The houses,” says a cardinal and poet of the times , 45 


40 As for instance, Templum Jani mine dicitur, turns Centii Frangapanis; et sane 
Jano imposit® turris lateriticc conspicua hodieque vestigia supersunt (Montfaucon 
Diarium Italicum, p. 180). The anonymous writer (p. 285) enumerates arcus Titi, 
turris Cartularia; arcus Julii Ctusaris et Senatormm, turres do Bratis; arcus Antonini, 
turris de Cosectis, &c. 

41 Hadriani molem .... magna ex parte Komanorum injuria .... disturbavit: 
quod certe funditus evertiasent, si eorum manibus pervia, absumptis grand ibua saxis, 
roliqua moles exstitisset (Poggius de Yarietate Fortunce, p. 12). 

42 Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. ix. p. 147). 

43 I must copy an important passage of Montfaucon : Turris ingens rotunda .... 
Cacciliee Metell® .... sepulclirum erat, cujus muri tarn solidi, ut spatium perquam 
minimum intus vacuum supersit : et Torre di hove dicitur, a bourn capitibus muro 
inscriptis. Huic sequiori sevo, tempore intestinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta 
fuit, cujus rnoenia et turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut sepulclirum Metella! quasi arx 
oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum Ursini atque Columnenscs mutuis 
cladibus perniciem inferrent civitati, in utriusve partis ditionem cederet magni ino- 
menti erat (p. 142). 

44 See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In the Savelli palace 
the remains of the theatre of Marcellus are still great and conspicuous. 

4i James, caitlinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metrical Life of Pope 
Celestin Y. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. p. 021, 1. i. c. 1, ver. 152, &c.) 

Hoc dixisse sat est, Komam caruisso Senatft 
Mensibus exactisheu sex; belloque vocatum ( vocatos ) 

In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres; 

Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa; 

Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus; incensas turres, obscuraque furno 
I^umina vicino, quo sit Bpoliata supellex. 

* This is inaccurately express^! The sepulchre is still standfr g. See Hobhouae, 

p. 204.— M. 
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“ were crushed by the weight and velocity of enormous stones ; 40 the 
u walls were perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram ; the 
“ towers were involved in fire and smoke ; and the assailants were 
44 stimulated by rapine and revenge.” The work w^as consummated 
by the tyranny of the laws ; and the factions of Italy alternately exer- 
cised a blind and thoughtless vengeance on their adversaries, whose 
houses and castles they razed to the ground . 47 In comparing the 
days of foreign with the ages of domestic hostility, we must pronounce 
that the latter have been far more ruinous to the city; and our 
opinion is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 44 Behold,” says 
the laureat, 44 the relics of Rome, the image of her pristine great- 
44 ness ! neither time nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this 
44 stupendous destruction : it was perpetrated by her own citizens, by 
44 the most illustrious of her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to a 
44 noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering-ram what the Punic 
44 hero could not accomplish with the sword .” 48 The influence of 
the two last principles of decay must in some degree be multiplied by 
each other; since the houses and towers which were subverted by 
civil war required a new and perpetual supply from the monuments 
of antiquity. a 

These general observations may be separately applied to the 
Tbe amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of the 

impta™»tre Coliseum , 49 either from its magnitude, or from Nero’s 
t.rntus. colossal statue: an edifice, had it been left to time and 


4b Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquita Italiane, lorn. i. p. 427-4;>1) finds 
1 hat stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds’ weight were not uncommon ; and 
they are sometimes computed at xii or xviii caniari of Genoa, each caniuro weighing 
K)0 pounds. 

47 The vitli law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mischievous practice; and 
strictly enjoins that the houses of banished citizens should be preserved pro communi 
militate (Gualvaneus de la Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum ltalicarum, tom. xii. 
p. 1041). 

4W Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, had shown him 
the mcenia, lacene specimen miscrabile Romm, and declared his own intention of re* 
storing them (Carmina Latina, 1. ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 07, 98), 

Nee te parva manot servatis fama minis 
Quanta quod integrao fuifc olim gloria Romm 
Reliquiae testantur adhuc; quas longior mtas 
Frangere non valuit; non vis aut ira crucnti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, lieu ! lieu ! 

Quod Me ncquivit ( Hannibal ) 

Perficit hie aries. 

4!> The fourth part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis Maflei professedly treati 
of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, wooden 
galleries, &c. It is from magnitude that he derives the name of Colosseum , of 


a Bunsen has shown that the hostile Guiscard, who burned down whole dis* 
attacks of the Emperor Henry the Fourth, tricts, inflicted the worvt damago on th« 
but more particularly that of Robert ancient city. Vol, i. p. 247.— M. 
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nature, which might perhaps have claimed an eternal duration. The 
curious antiquaries, who have computed the numbers and seats, are 
disposed to believe that above the upper row of stone steps the 
amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with several stages of 
wooden galleries, which were repeatedly consumed by fire, and re- 
stored by the emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, or 
profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly ornaments of 
sculpture, which were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver 
and gold, became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice 
of the barbarians or the Christians. In the massy stones of the 
Coliseum many holes are discerned * and the two most probable con- 
jectures represent the various accidents of its decay. These stones were 
connected by solid links of brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baser metals ; 00 the vacant space was 
converted into a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum are 
mentioned in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perforated or 
enlarged to receive the poles that supported the shops or tents of 
the mechanic trades . 51 Reduced to its naked majesty, the Flavian 
amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and admiration by the 
pilgrims of the North ; and their rude enthusiasm broke forth in a 
sublime proverbial expression, which is recorded in the eighth century, 
in the fragments of the venerable Bede : “ As long as the Coliseum 
“ stands, Rome shall stand ; when the Coliseum falls, Rome will 
“fall; when Rome falls, the world will fall .” 52 In the modern 
system of war, a situation commanded by three hills would not lx; 
chosen for a fortress ; but the strength of the walls and arches could 
resist the engines of assault ; a numerous garrison might be lodged 


Cofisntm : since the same appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, with- 
out the aid of a colossal statue; since that of Nero was erected in the court (m at no ; 
of his palace, and not in the Coliseum (P. iv. p. 15-19, 1. i, c. 4). 

50 Joseph Maria Suards, a learned bishop, and the author of an history of Praneste, 
has composed a separate dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of these 
holes, which has been since reprinted in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. Mont- 
faueon (Diarium, p. 233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to be the umun 
germanamque causam foraminum. t ‘ 

51 Donatus, ItomaVetus et Nova, p. 285. h 

Quamdiu st&bit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda in Excerptis seu Collectaneis apud 
Ducange Glossar. med. et infimse Latinitatis, tom. ii. p. 407, edit. Basil). This saying 
must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome before the year 735, 
the sera of Bede's death; for I do not believe that our venerable monk ever passed 
the sea. 


* The improbability of this theory is scum. The Bandonarii, or Bandererii. 
shown by Bunsen, \ol. i. p. 239. — M. were the officers who carried the standards 

b Gibbon has followed Donatus, who of their school before the pope. Hobho\ se, 
supposes that a silk manufactory was esta- p. 209. — M» 

VU*W in the xiith centqry iu the Coli* 
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in tlie enclosure ; and while one faction occupied the Vatican and 
the Capitol, the other was intrenched in the Lateran and the 
Coliseum . 53 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient games must be understood 
with some latitude ; and the carnival sports, of the Testa- 
cean mount and the Circus Agonalis , 54 were regulated by 
the law 55 or custom of the city. The senator presided with dignity 
aud pomp to adjudge and distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the 
pallium™ as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expense ; 57 and the races, on foot, on horseback, 
or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two 
of the Roman youth. In the year one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion of 
the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in the Coliseum 
itself ; and the living manners are painted in a diary of the 
A convenient order of benches was restored ; and a general 
proclamation, as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to 
exercise their skill and courage in this perilous adventure. The 
Roman ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in 
three balconies, which on this day, the third of September, were lined 
with scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from 
beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, who still represent the 
features and character of antiquity. The remainder of the city was 


A Imll-fenst 
in the 
Coliseum, 
A.r>. 1332, 
Kept. 3. 

times . 58 


I cannot recover, in Muratori’s original Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. iii. P. i. ), the passage that attests this hostile partition, -which must l>e 
applied to the end of the xitli or tho beginning of the xiitli century." 

° 4 Although the structure of the Circus Agonalis be destroyed, it still retains its 
form and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona); and the interior space affords a sufficient 
level for the purpose of racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken 
pottery, seems only adapted for the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom 
some waggon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of the populace (Statuta Urbis 
lionise, p. 186"). 

55 See the fireatuta Urbis Rom®, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 89, p. 185, 186. I have already 
given an idea of this municipal code. The races of Nagona and Monte Testaceo are 
likewise mentioned in tho Diary of Peter Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, 
Script, Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124). 

66 The Pallvum , which Menage so foolishly derives from Palmarium, is an easy exten- 
sion of the idea and the words, from the robe or cloak to the materials, and from 
thence to their application as a prize (Muratori, dissert, xxxiii.). 

67 For these expenses the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 florihs, of which the 
odd thirty represented tho pieces of silver for which Judas had betrayed his Master 
to their ancestors. There was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Chris tian youths 
(Statuta Urbis, ibidem). 

M This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from tradition rather 
than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, in the most ancient fragments of 
Roman annals (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 535, 536); and 
however fanciful they may seem, they are deeply marked with the colours of truth 
and nature. 


a “ The division is mentioned in Vit. “ frequent other records of it at other 
u Innocent. Pap. II. ex Cardinale Arra- “ dates.” Hobhouse’s Illustrations uf 
“gonio (Script. Rer. Ital. vol. iii. P. i. Childe Harold, p. 130.— M. 
u p. 435), and Gibbon might have found 
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divided as usual between the Colonna and Ursini : the two factions 
were proud of the number and beauty of their female bands : the 
charms of Savella Ursini are mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna 
regretted the absence of the youngest of their house, who had sprained 
her ankle in the garden of Nero’s tower. The lots of the champions 
were drawn by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended 
into the arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it should 
seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our annalist has 
selected the names, colours, and devices of twenty of the most con- 
spicuous knights. Several of the names are the most illustrious of 
Rome and the ecclesiastical state: Malatesta, Polenta, della Valle, 
Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, Corsi : the 
colours were adapted to their taste and situation ; the devices are 
expressive of hope or despair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry and 
arms. “ I am alone, like the youngest of the lloratii,” the confi- 
dence of an intrepid stranger : “ I live disconsolate,” a weeping 
widower : “ I burn under the ashes,” a discreet lover : “ I adcre 
“ Lavinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declaration of a modern 
passion : “ My faith is as pure,” the motto of a white livery : “Who 
“ is stronger than myself?” of a lion’s hide: “ If I am drowned in 
“ blood, what a pleasant death ! ” the wish of ferocious courage. The 
pride or prudence of the Ursini restrained them from the field, which 
was occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions 
denoted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : “ Though sad, I 
“ am strong : ” “ Strong as I am great : ” “ If I fall,” addressing 
himself to the spectators, “you fall with me:” — intimating (says 
the contemporary writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the 
Capitol. The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively encountered a wild bull ; and 
the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine wounded and 
eighteen killed on the side of their adversaries. Some of the noblest 
families might mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in tne churches 
of St. John* Lateran and Sta. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second 
holiday to the people. Doubtless it w as not in such conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans should have been shed ; yet, in blaming their 
rashness, we are compelled to applaud their gallantry ; and the noble 
volunteers, who display their magnificence, and risk their lives, under 
_e balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefactors who w^ere reluctantly dragged 
to the scene of slaughter . 09 

59 Muratori has given a separate dissertation (the xxixth) to the games of th« 
Italians in the middle ages* 
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This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a singular, 
festival : the demand for the materials was a daily and 
injuries, con j.; nua } wail t, which the citizens could gratify without 
restraint or remorse. In the fourteenth century a scandalous act of 
concord secured to both factions the privilege of extracting stones 
from the free and common quarry of the Coliseum ; 00 and Poggius 
laments that the greater part of these stones had been burnt to lime 
by the folly of the Romans. 61 To check this abuse, and to prevent 
the nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy 
recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with a wall ; and, by a 
charter, *ong extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the 
monks of an adjacent convent. 62 After his death the wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people ; and had they themselves 
respected the noblest monument of their fathers, they might have 
justified the resolve that it should never be degraded to private pro- 
perty. The inside was damaged : but in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, an sera of taste and learning, the exterior circumference of 
one thousand six hundred and twelve feet was still entire ana 
inviolate ; a triple elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the 
height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin the 
nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty agents ; and every travel ler 
who views the Farnesc palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury of 
these upstart princes. 63 A similar reproach is applied to 

AT 1(1 COI1S6* m t T i 

oration of the Barberini ; and the repetition of injury might be 
o latum. ^ rea( j ec j f rom e y cry reign, till the Coliseum was placed 
under the safeguard of religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a spot which persecution 
and fable had stained with the blood of so many Christian 
martyrs. 64 


60 j n 

a concise but instructive memoir, tbe abbe Barthelcmy ( Memoi res do 1’ Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585) Las mentioned this agreement of the 
factions of the xivth century de Tiburtino faciendo in the Coliseum, from an original 
act in the archives of Rome. 

61 Coliseum . . . . ob stultitiam Romanorum mnjori ex parte ad ealeem deletum, 
says the indignant Poggius (p. 17): but his expression, too strong for the present age, 
must be very tenderly applied to the xvth century. 

02 Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon (p. 142) affirms this fact fjpm the memo- 
rials of Flaminius Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, on some future occasion, to 
revive and vindicate their grant. 

w After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 142) only adds 
that it was entire under Paul III.; tacendo clamat. Muratori (Annali d* Italia, tom. 
xiv. p. 371) more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indignation of 
the Roman people. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence 
than the vulgar saying, “ Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barberini,’* which was 
perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 

64 As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the^ruin of the Coli- 
seum: Quod si non suopte merito atque pulchritudine dignum fuisset quod improbaa 
arceret manus, indigna res utique in locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum tantopere 
s^pvitum ewe, 
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AVhen Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of those monu^ 
ments whose scattered fragments so far surpass the most Jgn0 rance 
eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the supine indif- 
fevence 05 of the Romans themselves ; 06 he was humbled theKo,nall> 
rather than elated by the discovery that, except his friend Rienzi, 
and one of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhone was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropolis . 07 
The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elaborately displayed 
in the old survey of the city which was composed about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; and, without dwelling on the manifold 
errors of name and place, the legend of the Capitol 08 may provoke 
a smile of contempt and indignation. “ The Capitol,” says the 
anonymous writer, “ is so named as being the head of the world , 
“ where the consuls and senators formerly resided for the government 
“ of the city and the globe. The strong and lofty walls were covered 
u with glass and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richest and 
“ most curious carving. Below the citadel stood a palace, of gold 
“ for the greatest part, decorated with precious stones, and whose 
“ value might be esteemed at one third of the world itself. The 
u statues of all the provinces were arranged in order ; each with a 
“ small bell suspended from its neck ; and such was the contrivance 
u of art magic , 09 that, if the province rebelled against Rome, tin* 
“ statue turned round to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 
“ the prophet of the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate 
“ was admonished of the impending danger.” A second example, of 


f>5 Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. e. 81, p. 182) impose a fine of 5u0 aurct on 
whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruinis civitas deformetur, et ut 
autiqua eedificia decorem urbis perpetuo representent. 

°° In his first visit to Rome (a.d. 1337; see Mdmoircs sur Pdtrarqne, tom. i. p. 
322, &e.) Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stuporis mole obrutus 
.... Praesontia voro, mirum dictii, nihil imminuit: vere major fuit Roma inajoresqm* 
sunt reliquiie quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab line urbe domitum, sed tain sero 
domitum, iniror (Opp. p. <103, Familiares, ii. 14, Joanni Columiuc). 

07 He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qui enim liodie 
magis ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Romani cives? Invitus dico, nusquam minus 
Roma oognosoitur quam Roma*. 

e# After the description of the Capitol, he adds, statute erant quot sunt mundi pro- 
vincial et habjbat qiuolibet tintinnabulum ad collum. Et erant ita per magicam 
ai*tem dispositae, ut quaudo aliqua regio Romano Imperio rebellis erat, statim imago 
illius provincite vertebat so contra illam; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pen- 
debat ad collum; tunequo vates Capitolii qui erant custodes senatui, &c. He men- 
tions an example of the Saxons and Suevi, who, after they had been subdued by 
Agrippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit; sacerdos qui erat in speculo in 

hebdomads senatoi'ibus nuntiavit: Agrippa marched back and reduced the 

Persians (Anonym, in Montfaucon, p. 297, 298). 

The same writer affirms that Virgil captus a Romanis invisibiliter exiit, ivitqvie 
Neapoiim. A Rc«uau magician, in the xith century, is introduced by William of 
Malmesbury Mo Gestis Regum Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 8fi); and in the time of Flamiuiu* 
Vacca (No. 81, 103) it was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked 
ilie demons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 
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less importance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the 
two marble horses, led by two naked youths, which have since been 
transported from the baths of Constantine to the Quirinal hill. The 
groundless application of the names of Phidias and Praxiteles may 
perhaps be excused ; but these Grecian sculptors should not have 
been removed above four hundred years from the age of Pericles to 
that of Tiberius; they should not have been transformed into two 
philosophers or magicians, whose nakedness was the symbol of truth 
and knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his most secret actions ; 
and, after refusing all pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of 
leaving this eternal monument of themselves. 70 Thus awake to the 
power of magic, the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art : 
no more than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius ; and of 
the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the ruins, the 
resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer and more enlightened 
age. 71 The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had been explored 
by some labourers, in digging a vineyard near the temple, or convent, 
of the Minerva ; but the impatient proprietor, who was tormented 
by some visits of curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble to its 
former grave. 72 The discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten feet in 
length, was the occasion of a lawsuit. It had been found under a 
partition wall : the equitable judge had pronounced, that the head 
should be separated from the body to satisfy the claims of the 
contiguous owners; and the sentence would have been executed if 
the intercession of a cardinal, and the liberality of a pope, had 
not rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his barbarous 
countrymen. 73 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled ; and the 
Restoration peaceful authority of Martin the Fifth and his successors 
mentsof' restored the ornaments of the city as well as the order of 
aId^iSo.&c. the ecclesiastical state. The improvements of Rome, since 

70 Anonym, p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly observes that, if Alexander be 
represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad lxxxiii.) or 
Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who lived before that conqueror (Plin, Hist. Natur. 
xxxiv. 19). 

71 William of Malmesbury (1. ii. p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous discoVcry (a.d. 1046) 
of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been slain by Turnus; the perpetual light iu 
his sepulchre, a Latin epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous 
wound in his breast (pectua perforat ingens), &c. If this fable rests on the slightest 
foundation, we may pity the bodies, aa well as the statues, that were exposed to the air 
iu a barbarous age. 

*’ Prope porticum Minervac, statua cat recubantis, cujus caput 'integral effigie tantce 
magmtudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam ad plantandas arbores scrobes faciens 
detexit. Ad hoc visenduin cum plures in dies magis concurrereut, stropitum ade- 
untium fastidiumque pertsesus, horti patronus congests hurao texit (Poggius do 
Varietate Fortunae, p. 12). 

73 See the memorials of Flaminius Vacca, No. 57, p. 11, 3 2, at the end of the Roma 
Antica of Nardini (1704, in 4to.), 
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the fifteenth century, have not been the spontaneous produce of 
freedom and industry. The first and mcst natural root of a great 
city is the labour and populousness of the adjacent country, which 
supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufactures, and of foreign 
trade. But the greater part of the Campagna of Rome is reduced 
to a dreary and desolate wilderness : the overgrown estates of the 
princes and the clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent 
and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty harvests are confined or exported 
for the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more artificial cause 
of the growth of a metropolis is the residence of a monarch, the 
expense of a luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent provinces. 
Those provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the empire ; 
and if some streams of the silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil 
have been attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, 
the fees of office, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the 
remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, 
which maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, far below the measure of the great capitals of 
Europe, docs not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants ; 74 and within the spacious enclosure of .the walls, the largest 
portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyards and ruins. 
The beauty and splendour of the modern city may be ascribed to the 
abuses of the government, to the influence of superstition. Each 
reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by the rapid eleva- 
tion of a new family, enriched by the childless pontiff at the expense 
of the church and country. The palaces of these fortunate nephews 
are the most costly monuments of elegance and servitude : the perfect 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have been prostituted in 
their service ; and their galleries and gardens are decorated with the 
most precious works of antiquity, which taste or vanity has prompted 
them to collect. The ecclesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic 
worship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious foundations 
of altars, chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars are eclipsed 
by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the most glorious 
structure that ever has been applied to the use of religion. The 

74 In the year 1709 the inhabitants of Rome (without including eight or ten thousand 
Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, tom. iii. 
p. ‘217, ‘218). In mo they had increased to 146,080; and in 1765 I left them, with- 
out the Jews, 161,899. 1 am ignorant whether they have since continued in a pro- 

gressive state.* 4 


* By the census taken in 1838 the population of Rome was 148,903 souls, Mfr 
elusive of 4509 Jews. — S. 
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fame of Julias tlie Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtus the lifth, is 
accompanied by the superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo ; and the same munificence which had 
been displayed in palaces and temples was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks 
were raised from the ground, and erected in the most conspicuous 
places; of the eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, three 
were restored ; the artificial rivers were conducted over a long series 
of old or of new arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters : and the spectator, impatient to 
ascend the steps of St. Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual fountains to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet. The map, the description, 
the monuments of ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the diligence 
of the antiquarian and the student ; 7: ' and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are devoutly visited by a 
new race of pilgrims from the remote and once savage countries of 
the North. 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will be excited 
linai by an History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

conclusion. ]£ n )pi re • the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the 
history of mankind. The various causes and progressive effects 
are connected with many of the events most interesting in human 
annals : the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the name 
and image of a free republic; the disorders of military despotism; 
the rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity ; the foundation 
of Constantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; the invasion and 
settlements of the barbarians of Germany and Scythia ; the institutions 
of the civil law ; the character and religion of Mahomet ; the temporal 


75 The Pere Montfaucon distributes his own observations into twenty days, he 
should have styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to the different parts of" the 
city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8 - 20 , p. 104 - 301 ). That learned Benedictine reviews the 
topographers of ancient Rome; the first efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and 
Faunas, the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning been equal to his 
labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes obscuravit, and the recent 
hut imperfect books of Donatus and Nardini. Yet Montfaucon still sighs for a more 
complete plan and description of the old city, which must be attained by the three 
following methods: — 1. The measurement of the space and intervals of the ruins. 
2. Tho study of inscriptions and the places where they were found. 3. The investiga- 
tion of all the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, which name^ny spot or building 
of Rome. The laborious work, such as Montfaucon desired, must be promoted by 
princely or public munificence: but the great modern plan of Nolli (a.d. 1748) would 
furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topography of Rome. 
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CONCLUSION. 


sovereignty of the popes ; the Restoration and decay of the Western 
empire of Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in the East ; the 
conquests ot the Saracens and Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire- 
the state and revolutions of Rome in the middle age. The historian 
may applaud the importance and variety of his subject ; but, while 
he is conscious of his own imperfections, he must often accuse the 
deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of the Capitol 
that I first conceived the idea of a work which has amused and 
exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, however inadequate 
to my own wishes, l finally deliver to the curiosity and candour ol 
the public. 

I -A 118 A N N \'. f 

Jane 27 , 1787 . 
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ARAN. 

A. 

Aban, the Saracen, heroism of his 
widow in avenging his death, vi. 300. 

Abbas, uncle of Mahomet, captured at 
the battle of Beder, vi. 240, vote S. ; 
liis posterity, 281. 

Abbasah, sister of Harun al Rashid, 
account of, vi. 405, note S. 

Abbassides, or descendants of Abbas, 
history of the first caliphs collected 
or forged under their reign, vi. 275, 
note ; their machinations against the 
house of Ommiyah, 300 ; establish- 
ment of their dynasty, 393. 

Abdallah, son of Abdol Motalleb, 
father of Mahomet, vi. 217. 

Abdallah, Ibn Saba, founds the sect 
of ‘ The Return,’ vi. 272, vote S. 

Abdallah, sou of Jaafar, his cx]x*di- 
lion against the fair of Abyla, vi. 
314 ; rescued by Caled, ib. 

Abdallah, son of Said, invades Africa, 
vi. 343 *, his history and characlor, ib. 

Abdallah, son of Zobeir ; his character, 
and wars against the bouse of Ommi- 
yah, vi. 349. 

Abdalmalek, caliph, resumes the con- 
quest of Africa, vi. 350 ; refuses to 
pay the Greek tribute, 377 ; esta- 
blishes a national mint, ib. ; account 
of his coinage, ib. and note M. 

Abdalrahman* or Abd Errahman, 
son of Caled, leader of the Saracens 
against Constantinople, vi. 375, vote 
S. ; expeditions into France, 380 
and note S. ; defeats Eudes Duke of 
Aquitain, 387 ; ^defeated by Charles 
Martel, and slain, 389 . 

Abdalrahman, sole surviving Om- 
miade, establishes that dynasty in 
Spain, vi. 393. 

Abdalrahkah EL, caliph of Spain, 


ABU beker. 

constructs the city and palace of 
Zebra, vi. 390 ; number of his happy 
days, 397. 

Abdelazjz, son of Musa, reduces the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain, vi. 301 ; 
his treaty with the Gothic Prince 
Theodemir, 302 ; marriage with Egi- 
lona, widow of Roderic, and death, 
364. 

Abdication, Diocletian's, the first ex- 
ample of, ii. 98. 

Abdol Motalleb, grandfather of Ma- 
homet, vi. 210 ; compels Abraliah to 
raise the siege of Mecca, 217 ; family 
history, ib. 

Abgauus, King of Edessa, alleged cor- 
respondence of Christ with, vi. 137. 

Abgauus, last King of Edessa, sent In 
chains to Rome, i. 343. 

Ablavius, prime minister of Constan- 
tine the Great, satirizes that Em- 
peror, ii. 355, note ; massacred by 
Constantins II., 305. 

Abouas, or Araxes, boundary of the 
1 Ionian empire and Persia, ii. 80 ; 
course of, 87, note 8. 

Abbahaii, slave of a Roman merchant, 
Ix'comcs King of the llomeritcs, v. 
208; Arabian account, ib. note M. ; 
overthrown by tlic Persians, 209 ; lxv- 
sieges Mecca, vi. 210 ; interview with 
and defeat by Abdol Motalleb, 217 ; 
helped by a miracle, ih. 

Abu Ayub, or Job, an Ansar and com- 
panion of Mahomet, his death and 
funeral at Constantinople, vi. 370 ; 
reverence paid to his memory and 
mosch in his honour, ib. ; liis sepiil- 
chvc at Constantinople revealed, vi ii- 
179 ; ceremony of girding the Rultaiis 
with the sw r ord of empire performed 
at, ib. 

Abu Picker, collects and publishes the 

U n 
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Koran, vi. 228 and rm/e ; adopts and 
spreads the religion of Mahomet, 238 ; 
etymology of liis name, ib. note S. ; 
account of, ib. ; accompanies Ma- 
homet in his flight from Mecca, 242 ; 
chosen by Mahomet to supply his 
place, 200 ; address on Mahomet’s 
death, 261 and note S. ; election as 
caliph, and reign, 270 ; death, 271 ; 
leaves the sceptre to Omar, ib. ; date 
of his death, ib. note S. ; reduces the 
Arabs to submission, 286 ; cause of 
Ids ordering a collection of the Koran, 
287, notefr. ; his frugality, 287 ; un- 
dertakes the invasion of Syria, 300; 
instructions to Ids generals, 301. 

Abu Caab, chief of the Andalusian 
Arabs, his stratagem to retain them 
in Crete, vi. 408. 

Abulfkda, character of his * Annales 
Moslemici,’ vi. 238, note S., 290, 
note ; his description of the magni- 
ficence of the Caliph Moctader, 396 ; 
assists at the siege of Acre by Sultan 
Khalil, vii. 27(5. 

Abulghaki Bahadur, Ids genealogical 
History of the Tatars, iii. 296, voir. 

Abulpiiarauius, or Cregory Bar-1 le- 
brasus, primate of the East, account 
of, vi. 55 ; Ids narrative of the de- 
struction of the Alexandrian Library 
by Amrou examined, 336. 

A bu Moslem, author of the ‘ Call of 
the Ahbassidesj’his character, vi. 391 . 

A bun a, or primate of the Abyssinian 
church, vi. 64 and note. 

Abundantius, patron of Eutropius, 
mined and banished by that eunuch, 
iv. 141. 

Abu Obeidah, general of Abubeker in 
the Syrian war, vi. 302 ; saves Da- 
mascus from sack, 311; conduct at 
the battle of Yennuk, 318 ; takes 
Jerusalem, 320 ; Aleppo and An- 
tioch, 322 ; death, 326. 

Abu Said, the Carmathian, conquers 
Bahrein, vi. 418. 

Abu SorniAN, chief of the branch of 
Oinmiyah, and Prince of Mecca, me- 
ditates the death of Mahomet, vi. 
241 ; his caravans intercepted by the 
Moslems, 249 ; fruitless siege of 
Medina, 250 ; surrenders Mecca and 
confesses the mission of Mahomet, 
253. 

Abtj Taher, the Carmathian, son of 
Abu Said, threatens Bagdad, vi. 419 ; 


ACHE. 

self-immolation of his followers, ib , ; 
takes Mecca and profanes the Caaba, 
ib. 

Abu Taleb, uncle and guardian of 
Mahomet, vi. 218 ; advises Mahomet 
to relinquish his mission, 239 ; op- 
poses his doctrine, but protects Ids 
person, 240. 

Abyla, fair of, its site, vi. 313, note; 
plundered by the Saracens, 314. 

Abyssinia, Christians of, still retain 
the Mosaic rites, ii. 161, note. 

Abyssinians, or Ax u mites, Christian- 
ized by Erumcntius, iii. 25 ; an Arab 
race, v. 206 and notes ; their civili- 
zation, ib. ; subdue the Homerites, 
207 and note M.; zeal for Christianity, 
ib. ; accept the alliance of Jus- 
tinian, 208 ; expelled from Arabia by 
Nushirvan, 364 ; their cliurcb, vi. 64 ; 
Jacobitism established in by Theo- 
dora, t&. ; visit of the Portuguese, ib, ; 
mission of the Jesuits, 65 ; their Em- 
peror submits to the Pope, 66 ; reli- 
gious wars, ib. ; expulsion of the 
Jesuits and return to the Monnphy* 
site doctrine, 67. 

Acachts, bishop of Amida, redeems 
7000 Persian captives, iv. 167. 

Acaoius, master of the hears, father of 
the Empress Theodora, v. 42. 

Academy, Homan, meml>ers of, ac- 
cused of paganism, viii. 119, vote. 

Accaioli, Italian family of, sovereigns 
of Athens, vii. 386. 

Accents, Greek, power of unknown 
to the first professors in the West, 
viii. 115. 

Acclamations addressed to the Greek 
Emperors, vii. 22. 

Acesiuk, Novatian bishop, rallied by 
Constantine, iii. 42, vote. 

Acepiiali, Egyptian sect of, vi. 32. 

Aciiaia, ] toman province, its extent, 
i. 159. 

Achelous, Greeks defeated at, by 
Simeon King of the Bulgarians, vii. 
68 and vote S. 

Achilles, the, of the Vandals, nephew 
of Jlilderic, v. 97. 

AcHOLius,bishop of Thessalonioa, bap- 
tizes Theodosihs the Great, iii. 363. 

Acolytij, or commander of tbeVarangi 
at Constantinople, vii. 20. 

Acre, or PtolemaL, siege and conquest 
of by the crusaders, vii. 262; de- 
livered by Edward I., 275 ; becomen 
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ACUOPOUTA. 

the incf ro[K)lis of the Jjatin Christians, 
276 ; dissoluteness and anarchy uf, 
ih. ; taken by the Sultan Khalil, ib. 

Acropolita, George, the logothctc and 
liistorian, ignominiously punished by 
Theodore Lascaris II., vii. 300. 

Acta Sanctorum, character of, iv. 189, 
note. 

Actions, judicial, right of, bow founded, 
v. 311 ; Roman laws respecting, ib. 

S(J. 

Actium, victory of, state of the Roman 
world after, i. 196. 

Adam, a prophet, according to the 
Koran, vi. 225 ; apocryphal books 
of, ib. note. 

Adarman, general of Nushirvan, his 
conquests in Syria, v. 365. 

Adauctus, martyrdom of, ii. 276. 

Addison, his description of the Apcn- 
nine, iv. 69, note . 

Adlied, last of the Falimite caliphs of 
Egypt, vii. 253. 

Aijiikmar, bishop of Puy, Pope’s legato 
in the first crusade, vii. 183 ; cha- 
racter, 198 ; death, 229. 

Adiatienk, name of Assyria, iii. 191, 
note. 

Admiral, etymology of that name, vii. 

20 . 

Adolphus, reinforces his brother-in- 
law, Alaric, iv. 91; made count of 
the domestics to Attalus, 98 ; suc- 
ceeds Alaric, 112 ; his political 
views, ib. ; concludes a peace with 
Honorius, 113; marches into Gaul 
as a Roman general, ib. ; marries 
J’lacidia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, 114; nuptial gift, 115; allies 
himself with Jovinus, 122 ; driven 
from Narbonne by Constantius, 125, 
vote S. ; marches against the bar- 
barians in Spain, ib. ; assassinated at 
Barcelona, 126. 

Adoption, two sorts of under the Greek 
empire, vii. 206 and note. 

Adoration of ftie emperor, introduced 
by Diocletian, ii. 95 ; custom de- 
scribed, vii. 20 ; derivation of the 
term, ib. note , and note 8. 

Ldorno, governor of the Genoese colony 
at Phocaea, lends Tiis fleet to Sultan 
Amurath II., viii. 69. 

Adrian I., Pope, alliance with Charle- 
magne aga nst • the Lombards, vi. 
155 ; receives Charlemagne at Rome, 
158 j accepts the decrees of the second 


ASNKAS SYLVIUS. 

Nicene Council with regard to images, 
165 ; threatens the Greek emperors 
with excommunication, 1G7 ; his 
greatness, 168. 

Adrian IV., Pope, his vigorous mea- 
sures against Arnold of Brescia, viii. 
197; engages Frederic Barbarossa 
against him, ib. 

Adulis, seaport, trade, v. G1 ; site, ib. 
‘note M. 

Adultery, how punished by Augustus, 

v. 321 ; regulation of Scverus re- 
specting, ib. note ; declared capital 
by the Christian emperors, 322 ; 
punishment mitigated by Justinian, 
323 ; Mahomet's law respecting, vi. 
2G7 and note S. 

Adulthebs, how punished by the Ger- 
mans, i. 3G3, note. 

Adventus, praetorian prefect, i. 273 ; 
resigns the empire to Macrimis, 275. 

TEdesius, the Platonist, initiates Julian 
in allegory, iii. 139 ; his school at 
Pcrgamus, 142. 

2Edui, Gallic tribe, numbers and terri- 
tory of, ii. 340; capitation of, under 
Constantine, ib.; modern dioceses 
comprehended in their territory, ih. 
notes. 

/Egidius, master-general of Gaul, 
maintains an independent sovereignty 
during the sway of Licimer, iv. 275 ; 
elected King of the Franks, 27G ; 
defeats the Visigoths at Orleans, 
287. 

.Elia Capitolina founded hy Hadrian, 
ii. 159. 

2K li anus, or Ladianus, competitor of 
Post humus, medals of, ii. 18, notes. 

VFlianvts, leader of the Bagauda 1 , ii. 
70. 

iFuus Callus, his invasion of Arabia, 

vi. 203, note. 

2Emilianu8 defeats the Goths, i. 387 ; 
saluted Emperor, ib. ; letter to the 
senate, 388 ; murdered, ib. 

2Emona (Lay bach), its site and im- 
portance, ii. Ill), note; resists the 
arms of Maximus, iii. 382. 

2Enka 8, story of his galley preserved 
at Rome, v. 228, note. 

TEneas of Gaza, testifies to the extra- 
ordinary Catholic miracle at Tipasa, 
iv. 336. 

2Eneab Sylvius, his description of the 
impracticability of a European wai 
against the Turks, viii. 184; his at- 
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4 empi to conduct one when raised to 
the papal throne as l’ius II., ib. 

ASkas, Greek and Latin, how and when 
adopted, v. 95 ; remarkable of the 
world, ib.y notes ; au*a of Caesar, ac- 
count of, vi. 356 ; Gelaloian, vii. 166. 

Aerial tribute, what, v. 67. 

ASstians, or Livonians, send ambas- 
sadors to Theodoric King of Italy, v. 
3 - 5 . 

ASstii, reduced by Hcrmanric, iii. -83 ; 
a collective name, ib. note S. 

^Ethiopia, attempted reduction of, i. 
138 ; Christian princes of, iii. 84 and 
note M. ; Christians of, their commer- 
cial relations with Justinian, v. 61. 

Aetiuh, surnamed the Atheist, account 
of, iii. 59 ; his talents for disputa- 
tion, 60 ; patronised by the Arian 
bishops, ib. 

Aetius, general of Placidia, character, 
iv. 175 ; supports the usurper dohn, 
176 ; plots against his rival, Count 
Boniface, ib. ; battle with, 184 ; flies 
to the Huns in Paimonia, 185 ; who 
compel Placidia to restore him, 221 ; 
seizes the administration of the West, 
ib. ; character of by Renatus, ib. s(j. ; 
wise and vigorous government, 222 ; 
connexion with the Huns and Alani, 
223 ; defeats Clodion near Artois, 228 ; 
forms an alliance with Theodoric 
King of the Ostrogoths, 223 ; relieves 
Orleans, 234 ; defeats Attila at Cha- 
lons, 237 ; alone opposes him in 
Italy, 244 ; urges the marriage of 
his son Gaudentius with the Prin- 
cess Eudoxia, 249 ; murdered by 
Valentinian 111., ib. 

Africa, province of, i. 161 ; western, 
limits of the Roman dominion in, 
162 ; tribute, 296 ; revolts from Dio- 
cletian, ii. 76 ; rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity in, 212 ; the last province 
Christianized, ib. note ; religious dis- 
cord in, iii. 42 ; mal-administration 
of, by Count Romanus, 272 ; the 
Africans join the rebellion of Firmus 
the Moor, 273 ; quelled by Theodo- 
sius, 274 ; state of Africa described, 
276 ; ancient fables respecting its in- 
terior, ib. ; Gildo the Moor transfers 
that province from Honorius to Ar- 
cadius, iv. 16 ; revolt of Count 
Boniface, 176 ; invasion of the Van- 
dals, 178 ; persecution of the Dona- 
tists, 179 ; desolated by the Vandals, 


181 ; view of the Vandal oersccution 
in, 330; reduced by Belisarius, v. 
114 ; Catholic church re-established 
by Justinian, 115 ; civil government 
remodelled, ib. ; taxes of, increased 
by Justinian, 210 ; revolt of led by 
Stoza, 211 ; reduced, 214 ; desolation 
of, ib. ; lirst invasion of by the Sara- 
, cens, vi. 342 and note 8. ; limits of 
i their conquests, 347 ; their final re- 
duction of, 352 ; extinction of Chris- 
tianity in, 369 ; conquests of the 
: Normans in, vii. 135. 

j Agathias, his account of the Franks, 

1 iv. 363 and note ; continued the 
history of Procopius, 40 ; his cha- 
racter of the Persian language, v. 186. 

Agatiiyrsi, vassal-tribe of the Alani, 
iii. 315. 

Agaunum, or St. Maurice, monastery 
of, founded by Sigismond King of 
the Burgundians, iv. 356. 

Agents (agentes in rebus), or spies, 
number of, under Constantine, ii. 
331. 

Agiamoglans, Turkish class of, viii. 74. 

Aglabitks, Saracen dynasty of, 
founded, vi. 420. 

Aolae, her passion for St. Boniface, 
ii. 277 ; Lord Hailes’ opinion of that 
story, 278 note M. 

Agnats, what, v. 307 ; their right of 
inheritance, ib. 

Agnes, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, marries Andronicus the 
Younger, Emperor of Constantinople, 
vii. 395 and note. 

Agrarian laws, Roman, related only 
to the Ager Publicus, v. 304, note S. 

Agricola defeats the Caledonians, i. 
140 ; contemplates the reduction ol 
Ireland, ib. ; recalled, ib. ; his forts 
in Scotland, 141, note S. ; his origin, 
ii. 309. 

Agriculture, progress of in the West- 
ern provinces, i. 189,; decay of, in 
Italy, iv. 303 and note M. ; state of 
in the East, under Justinian, v. 55. 

Agiuvectigales, what, i. 302, note S. 

Agrippa, censor with Augustus, i. 197. 

Agrippina, ambitio^ of, i. 285. 

Ahmed Ebn Arabshah, his history of 
Timour, and testimony respecting 
Bajazet’s iron cage, viii. 58. 

Ahriman, principle of evil among the 
Persians, i. 334 ; final defeat of, 335 
and note S. 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne’s pa- 
lace at, how decorated, viii. 275. 

Aiznadin, site of, vi. 306, note S. ; 
battle of, between the Romans and 
Saracens, 307 ; date of, 309, note S. 

Ajax, his sepulchre, ii. 291. 

Akbah, lieutenant of Moawiyah, his 
conquests in Africa, vi. 346 ; his ex- 
pedition confounded with that of 
Musa, 348, note S. ; founds Cairoan, 
349 and note S. 

Alani invade Asia, ii. 39 ; repulsed by 
Tacitus, ib. ; nation of the, described, 
iii. 315 ; worship} x'd a naked scimi- 
tar, ib . ; vanquished by and united 
with the Huns, ib. ; their ethnology 
examined, ib. note S. ; join Radagai- 
kus in invading Italy, iv. 45 ; over- 
run Gaul, 51 ; settle in Carthagena 
and Lusitania, 125 ; colonies of, in 
Gaul, 223 and notes ; devoted to 
Aetius, 224 ; arrival of the Turks 
among the, v. 176. 

Alaiuc, the Goth, learns the art of 
war under Theodosius, iii. 400; leads 
the Gothic revolt in the reign of 
llonorius, iv. 24 ; invades Greece, ib. ; 
passes Thermopylae, 25; takes A thens, 
ib. ; Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, 26 ; 
date of his invasion, 27, note S. ; 
defeated by Stilicho, 28 ; escapes into 
Kpirus, 29 ; concludes a treaty with 
Arcadius, ib. ; made master-general 
of eastern Illyricum, 30 ; proclaimed 
King of the Visigoths, 31 ; invades 
Italy, ib. ; defeated by Stilicho at 
Bollentia, 36 ; marches into Tuscany, 
38; concludes a treaty with Ilono- 
rius, ib. ; defeated near Verona, 36, 
and note S. ; retreat, 39 ; renounces, 
the service of Arcadius for that of 
llonorius, 57 ; appointed master- 
general in Illyricum, ib . ; demands re- 
imbursement and a Western province 
as a settlement for the Goths, 58 ; re- 
quires hostages in security of his de- 
mands, 68 ; marches towards Home, 
69 ; blockades it, 90 ; insulting recep- 
tion of the Roman ambassadors, 92 ; 
accepts a ransom, and raises the siege, 
93 ; date of that event, 92, note S. ; 
marches into Tuscany, 93 ; rein- 
forced, 94 ; his proposals to the court 
of Ravenna, ib. ; rejected by 01 ym- 
pius, ib. ; renewed, 95 ; rage at the 
letter of Honorius, 96 ; takes the port 
tif Ostia, 98 ; obliges the Romans to 


ALBOIN. 

elect Attalus emperor in place of 
llonorius, ib. ; deposes him, 101 ; his 
friendship renounced by Honorius, 
ib. ; third expedition against and 
sack of Rome, 102 ; moderation, ib. ; 
evacuates the city, 109 ; ravages the 
south of Italy, ib. s//. ; projects of 
conquest, 112 ; death and funeral, ib. 

Alaiuc, King of the Visigoths, inter- 
view with Clovis near Amboise, iv. 
357 ; defeated and killed by Clovis 
near Poitiers, 359. 

Alatheus and Saphrax, chiefs of the 
Ostrogoths, after their defeat by the 
Huns, save their infant king, Wi- 
tlieric, iii. 318 ; solicit Valens for 
permission to pass the Danube, 322 ; 
pass by force, 324 ; voluntary re- 
treat, 351 ; death of Alatheus, 352. 

Alauda, Roman legion, i. 146, note ; 
Gibbon’s mistake corrected, ib. 
note S. 

Alavivus and Fritigern, judges of the 
Visigoths, conduct them to the Da- 
nube, iii. 318. 

Albania, reduced by Trajan, i. 143. 

Albanians, the, ravage the Moreo, viii. 
181. 

Albkkic, son of Marozia, expels her 
new husband, Hugh King of Pm 
gundy, from Rome, and seizes 
the government, vi. 185 ; supposed 
to have restored ' the consuls and 
tribunes, ib. and note. 

Albkjeois, persecution of the, vii. 
58. 

Albinus, Clodius, Governor of Britain, 
family and character, i. 246 ; de- 
clares against Julianus, 247 ; accepts 
the rank of Caesar, 254 ; vanquished 
by Sever us, 255 ; death, 257. 

Albinus, the Pontiff, conversion of, iii. 
412, note; Gibbon’s account of, from 
Jerom, corrected, ib. note S. 

Albinus, friend of Boethius, accused of 
treason, v. 30. 

At, Bocchari compiles the Sonnn, vi. 
229. 

Albofleda, sister of Clovis, married to 
Theodoric the Great, iv. 350. 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, assists 
Justinian against the Goths, v. 231 ; 
Gibbon’s mistake respecting his 
forces corrected, ib. note M. ; early 
prowess of, 332 ; adventure at the 
banquet of Turisund, ib. ; carries off 
Rosamond, daughter of the King oi 
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ALBORNOZ. 

the Gcpidte, 333 ; contracts an alli- 
ance with the Avars, and defeats the 
Cepidie, ib. ; undertakes the conquest 
of Italy, 335 ; overruns the greater 
part, 337 ; besieges Pavia, 338 ; makes 
that city his capital, ib . ; compels 
Rosamond to drink from her father's 
skull, 339 ; assassinated at her in- 
stigation, 340. 

Albornoz, Cardinal and Papal Legate, 
his character, and treatment of Rienzi, 
viii. 246 and vote. 

Alchymy suppressed in Egypt by Dio- 
cletian, ii. 77 ; origin and progress of 
that study, 78 ; infatuation of the 
Arabians for, vi. 403. 

Annus Manutius, his press, when es- 
tablished at Venice, viii. 118 and 
vote; not the first Greek printer, ib. 
Alemanni, origin, i. 393 ; name, ib. ; 
etymology of, ib. note S. ; method of 
lighting, ib. ; invade Gaul and Italy, 
ib. ; repulsed from Rome, 394 ; re- 
puted defeat at Milan, ib. ; invade 
Italy, ii. 13; defeated by Aurelian, 
ib . ; their embassy, 14; re-enter 
Italy, ib. ; again defeated by Aurelian, 
15 ; Nanquislied by Constant ins Chlo- 
rus at Langres and Vindonissa, 75 ; 
establish themselves in Alsace and 
Lorraine, 412 ; defeated by Julian at 
Strasburg, 416; invade Gaul, iii. 
257 ; defeated by Jovinus at Rcar- 
porma, 258 ; and on the Moselle, ib. ; 
at Ch&lons, ib. ; by Valentinian I. at 
Mount Solicinium, 260 ; invade Gaul 
under Priarius, 331 ; their settle- 
ments on the Rhine and in Gaul, iv. 
349 ; defeated and subdued by Clo\ is 
at the battle of Tolbiac, ib. ; instit u- 
tions of, ratified by the Merovingian 
Kings, 365 ; invade Italy, v. 237 ; 
overthrown by Narses, 240; limits 
of their country under Charlemagne, 
vi. 174. 

Aleppo, siege and capture of, hy the 
Saracens under Abu Obeidah, vi. 
322 ; taken and sacked by Nicepborus 
Phocas and Zimisces, 427 ; taken 
and sacked by Timour, viii. 51 ; 
cadhis of, their interview with him, 
52 ; city burnt, 53. 

Alexander, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
excommunicates Arius, iii. 53. 
Alexander, uncle and colleague of 
Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, 
hi? vices and death, v. 101, 
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Alexander III., Pope, rejects the al- 
liance of the Emperor Manuel, iii. 
139 ; establishes the election to the 
papal throne in the college of car- 
dinals, viii. 211. 

Alexander, the Scribe, surnamed 
Psalidium, fiscal minister of Justi- 
nian in Italy, his oppressions, v. 217 
and note S. 

Alexander Severus : v. Severus. 

Alexandria, massacre at, hy Cara- 
calla, i. 272 ; otherwise oppressed, 
ib. vote Ci . ; described, 413 ; tumults 
at, 414; religious disputes frequent, 
ib. note M. ; statistical register, 415 : 
taken hy Diocletian, ii. 76 ; Christian 
church of, in the reign of Hadrian, 
210 ; bishops of, their succession, ib. 
note ; school of, iii. 46; Jews at, 
embrace the Platonic system, ib. : 
publish the * Wisdom of Solomon,' 
47 ; united the Mosaic faith and 
Grecian philosophy, ib. ; Trinitarian 
controversy revived at, 53; awful 
earthquake at, 293 ; temple of Sera- 
pis at, dcscrilied, 417 ; library ot 
the Ptolemies destroyed, ih. 'note ; a 
new one founded by Cleopatra, ib. ; 
Gibbon’s account corrected, ib. note S.; 
library of the Serapcum, when de- 
stroyed, 419, note S. ; taken by 
ChosrocsJL, v. 293; patriarch of, 
his miraculous loan to Heraclius, 
399 ; besieged by Ainrou, vi. 333 ; 
taken, 335 ; date, ib. note and note S.; 
burning of the library of, 336 ; rea- 
sons for doubting that fact, ib. sy. ; 
authorities in confirmation of, 338, 
notes M. and S. 

Alexandrians, character of the, i. 4 13. 

Alexius L, son of John Comnenus, 
his character and education, vi. 116 : 
takes Constantinople and dejioses 
Nicepborus Rotaniates, 117 ; ascends 
the throne, ib. ; character and policy, 
118 ; a hypocrite, 119 ; efforts to 
convert the Paulicians* vii. 56 ; bum* 
Basil, the monk, ib. ; marches to 
the relief of Durazzo, 122 ; army, 
how composed, 123 ; defeat and flight, 
125 ; able defence, 126 ; alliance with 
the emperor Heiiry 111., 127 ; alli- 
ance with the Venetians, 130 ; naval 
defeat, 131 ; invokes the aid of the 
Latins against the Turks, 171 ; send* 
an embassy to the council of Pla- 
centia, 180 ; induces the crusaders to 
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cross the Bosphorus, 1 94 ; jmxiety on 
the approach of the crusaders, 204 ; 
suspicious policy towards the Latins, 
205 ; obtains the homage of the 
crusaders, 206 and 208, note ; adopts 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 206 ; recovers 
Nice, 212 ; enlarges his empire dur- 
ing the crusades, 237. 

Alexius IT., Comnenus, Emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 123 ; defused by 
Andronicus, 128 ; and murdered, 121). 

Alexius ILL, Angelus, usurps the 
throne of his brother Isaac, vii. 287 ; 
supinencss and despondency on the 
approach of the crusaders, 300 ; flies 
from Constantinople, 305 ; receives 
and blinds Mourzoufie, 325 ; sent 
prisoner to Italy, 326. 

Alexius IV., son of Isaac Angelus, 
flies from his uncle, who had usurped 
his father’s throne, vii. 288 ; forms 
an alliance with the French and 
Venetian crusaders, 296 ; his pro- 
mises, 297 ; crowned with his father, 
306 ; persuades the crusaders to re- 
main at Constantinople, 307 ; de- 
posed and murdered by Mourzoufle, 
310. 

Alexius Strategopulus, Ca\sar, and 
general of Michael Paheologus, takes 
Constantinople, vii. 344. 

Alfred the Great, religious rigour of, 
iv. 341 ; his ambassadors visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Madras, vi. 
51 and note. 

Aloebua, invented by Diophantus, vi. 
401. 

Al( jezike, name of the town of Count 
Julian, in Spain, vi. 356. 

Aluokr, invasion of France by, vi. 386 
and note S. 

Ali, son of Abu Taleb, embraces the 
doctrine of Mahomet, vi. 238 ; 
prowess, 252 ; marries Fatima, 
daughter of Mahomet, 268; cha- 
racter, 269 and 270, note M. ; waives 
liis claim tt^thc caliphate in favour 
of Omar and Oth man, 271 ; succeeds 
Otliman, 272 ; his simple manners, 
t b. ; how regarded by the Shiites, ib. ; 
sect of ‘ The Return * founded in his 
favour, ib. note £>. ; Lis inauguration, 
274 ; reign, ib. ; defeats the rebels 
Telha and Zobeir, 275 ; valour and 
humanity in the war with Moawi- 
yah, ib. and nbte S. ; vanquished and 
*3Sa$8;n3tod, 276 ; date, ib. note S. ; 
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tomb at Cufa, 277 and notes; pon- 
terity, 280. 

Aligkrn, brother of Teias, defends the 
royal treasure at Cuma', v. 235 ; in- 
trepid conduct, 237 ; takes service 
under N arses, ib. ; commandant at 
Cesena, 238. 

Aliturus, a Jewish actor under Nero, 
ii. 256 and note. 

A llkctus murders Carausius and seizes 
Britain, ii. 72 ; slain, 73. 

Allobich, commander of the guards, 
assassinated by order of 11 on or ins, 
iv. 96. 

Alma, mount, vineyard planted by the 
soldiers of Rrobus, ii. 51 . 

Almamon, caliph, his splendour, vi. 
395 ; encouragement of literature, 
398 ; and astronomy, 401. 

Almanbor, caliph, founds Bagdad, vi. 
394 ; his riches and splendour, 395 ; 
encouraged science, 398. 

Almoiiades, or Princes of Morocco, vii. 
134. 

Almondar, Arab King of Hira, sup- 
ported by Ohosroes Nushirvan in bis 
dispute with A ret lias, v. 188. 

Almus, King of the Hungarians, vii. 71 . 

Alp Arslan, son of Togrul Beg, sultan 
of the Turkmans, vii. 157 ; conquers 
Armenia and Georgia, 158 ; defeats 
and captures Romanus Diogenes, 161 ; 
assassinated by Joseph, the Cariz- 
mian, 163 ; dying reflections, ib. ; 
character, 164; epitaph, ib. 

Alphabet, Mecso-Gothic, invention of, 
by Ulphilas, iv. 323 and note M. 

Alpiionso the Chaste, his Spanish 
dominions, vi. 176. 

Alps, passages of, ii. 127 and notes ; 
route of Hannibal over, ib. note S. ; 
roads over, 128. 

Altai, mountain of Central Asia, v. 
172, note S„ 173. 

Alypujs, commissioned by Julian to 
restore the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 
159. 

A mala, King of the Goths, i. 379. 

A mala, a name of hereditary sanctity 
and honour among the Ostrogoths, v. 
1, note M. ; Sanscrit etymology of, 
ib. 2. 

Amali, royal line of the, v. 1 and note . 

Amalafrida, sister of Theodoric the 
Great, marries Thrasimond, Vandal 
King of A frica, ^ . 125 ; captivity and 
death, ib. 
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Amalasontha, daughter of Thcodorlc, 
erects a splendid tomb for his re- 
mains, v. 34; her birth and cha- 
racter, 125 ; marries Eutharic, 126 ; 
becomes guardian of her son Athalaric, 
and regent of Italy, ib. ; her counsels 
directed by Cassiodorus, ib. ; negotiates 
with Justinian, 127 ; marries Theo- 
dotus, and adzes the throne of Italy, 
128 ; imprisonment and death, ib. 

Amalphi, story of the discovery of the 
Pandects at, v. 287 and note M. ; 
Roman colony of, 348 ; city described, 
vii. 115; trade, 116; present state, 
ib. note G. ; republic of, promoted 
pilgrimage and trade to the East, 172 
and note. 

Am auric, or Amaury, King of Jeru- 
salem, character, vii. 252; unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon Egypt, 253. 

Am an dus, leader of the Bagaudas, ii. 70. 

Amantius, eunuch of Anastasius, out- 
witted by Justin, v. 30 ; beheaded on 
a charge of heresy, 37. 

Amazons, existence of, examined, ii. 
27, note and note M. 

Ambassadors, ancient treatment of, 
v. 205 and note . 

Amber, i. 191 and 192 note; analysis 
of, v. 14, note. 

Ambition, reflections on, vi. 132. 

Ambrose, St., lively expression con- 
cerning heresy, iii. 56 ; his birth and 
early history, 376 ; refuses to the 
Empress Justinathe liberty of Arian 
worship, 377 ; further disputes with 
her, 378 ; triumph of Ambrose, 379 ; 
banished, but refuses to obey, 380 ; 
exhumes the bones of the martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius, ib. ; their 
miraculous power, 381 ; influence of 
Ambrose over Theodosius, 393 ; re- 
fuses to administer the eucharist to 
him after the massacre of Tliessa- 
lonica, 394 ; refuses him admittance 
into the church, and subjects him to 
public penance, ib. sq. ; character of 
Ambrose’s writings, ib. note ; refuses 
to acknowledge the usurper Eugenius, 
402 ; opposes the petition of Symma- 
chus in favour of the goddess of Vic- 
tory, 410. 

Ambrosius Aurelian, the Roman, de- 
fender of Britain from the Saxons, 
iv. 392 and notes ; confounded with 
Natanleod, ib. note. 

Amelius, neo-Platonist, ii. 104. 
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Am k lot do la Houssaie, chai actor o< 
his ‘Histoire de Venise,’ iv. 244, note , 

Amida, city described, ii. 407 ; be 
sieged by Sapor, ib. ; identical with 
Diarbekir, ib. note ; captured by the 
Persians, 409 ; date of that event, ib. 
note S. ; receives the banished citizens 
of Nisibis, iii. 225 ; long and de- 
structive siege of by Cabades, v. 86. 

Amina, the Zahrite, her marriage with 
Abdallah, son of Abdol Motalleb, vi. 
217 ; whether a Jewess, ib. notes M. 
and S. ; her dream after giving birth 
to Mahomet, ib. note S. 

Amir, Turkish Prince of Ionia, his 
character and friendship for John 
Cantacuzene, viii. 25 ; rescue of, and 
delicacy towards the Empress Irene, 
ib. ; slain at Smyrna, 26. 

Amiroutzks, George, protovestiarius of 
Trebizond, letter on the capture of 
that city, viii. 182, vote M. 

Am matas, brother of Gelimcr, his rash- 
ness and death, v. 108. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, sarcasm re- 
specting the power of Eusebius, ii. 
387 ; character as a writer, 389, 
note ; took part in the defence of 
Amida, 407, note ; his character of 
the religion or superstition of Con- 
stantins II., iii. 67 ; of the Christians, 
96 ; account of the preternatural 
obstacles to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem, 160 ; account 
of the vices of the church of Rome 
under Valentinian, 255 ; his impar- 
tiality, 346 ; description of Roman 
manners in his own times, iv. 77. 

Ammon, the mathematician, his ac- 
count of the walls of Rome corrected, 
iv. 88, note S. 

Ammonius, the monk, his body how 
honoured by Cyril of Alexandria, vii. 
13. 

Ammonius, neo-Platonist, ii. 104. 

Amorian war, vi. 413. 

Amorium, birthplace of* the Emperor 
Theophilus, vi. 414 ; mins of, ib. 
note S. ; taken and destroyed by the 
caliph Motassem, 415. 

Ampoulle, Sainte, brought down for 
the baptism of Clocis, iv. 351, note. 

Ampiiilochiu 8, bishop of Lconium, 
orthodox bon mot of, iii. 364. 

Amphitheatre of Tiftus described, ii, 
59 ; height, ib. note. 

Amrou, converted to Mahometanism, 
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vi. 253 ; assists the r. sbellionlaf Moa- 
wiyah, 277 ; birth and character, 
328 ; anecdote of his sword, 329 ; 
invades Egypt, ib. ; date, ib. note R. ; 
takes Memphis, 331 ; besieges Alex- 
andria, 333 ; his capture and escape, 
334 ; takes Alexandria, 335 ; re- 
captures it twice, ib. ; burns the 
library, 336 ; administration of Egypt, 
338 ; opens a canal between the N ile 
and Red Rea, 339 and note ; his de- 
scription of Egypt, 340 ; takes Tripoli, 
342, note S. 

Amrou, brother of Jacob the Soflarite, 
captured by the Ramanides and sent 
prisoner to Bagdad, vi. 422. 

Amu rath I., Sultan of the Turks, his 
conquests in Europe, viii. 28 ; crushes 
the Slavonians at Corsova, 30 ; killed, 
ib. nnd note M. ; his testimony in a 
civil suit rejected by the mufti, ib. 

Amurath II., Sultan, takes Adrian- 
ople, viii. 69 ; besieges Constanti- 
nople, 71 ; recalled to Boursa, 72 ; 
character, 125; reign, ib. ; ortho- 
graphy of his name, ib. note ; double 
abdication, 126 ; nature of his retire - 
ment, ib. note M. ; death, 127 ; con- 
duct at the battle of Varna, 132 ; 
erects a column to the memory of 
Ladislaus, ib. note. 

Amyous, dwelling of, on the Bosphorus, 

ii. 288, note. 

Anachouets, origin of, iv. 306 ; mul- 
titude of, at Nitria, 307 ; their way 
of life, 319. 

Anacletus, pope, confers the crown of 
Sicily on count Roger II., vii. 133 ; 
grandson of Leo the Jew, viii. 220. 

Anah, or Anatho, city of, described, 

iii. 193 and note S. ; inhabitants trans- 
planted into Syria by Julian, ib. 

Anagni, residence of the popes, viii. 
214; cursed by pope Benedict XL, 
215 and note. 

Anastasia, sister of Constantine, mar- 
ries Bassiantft, ii. 139 ; marries Op- 
tatus, 348. 

Anastasia declared empress by her 
husband Tiberius II., v. 343. 

Anastasia, Gregory’s orthodox con- 
venticle at Constantinople, why so 
called, iii. 367. 

Anastasius, becomes emperor of the 
East by marrying Ariadne, v. 5 ; 
war with Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 
16 ; relieved his subjects from taxa- 
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tion, 63 ; character of, by Lydus, ib. 
note M. ; parsimony and treasure, 64 *, 
builds a wall from the Propontis to 
the Euxinc, 80 ; war with Persia, 
85 ; founds the city of Daru, 86 ; 
religious troubles at Constantinople 
under, vii. 33 ; implores the mercy 
of the Catholics in the Circus, 34. 

Anastasius 11., emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 81 ; his defence of Con- 
stantinople against the Arabs, 378. 

Anastasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his tergiversation and punish- 
ment, vi. 144, note M. 

Anastasius, 8t., martyrdom of, v. 394. 

Anatho, v. Anah. 

Anatolia, conquered by the Mongols, 
viii. 13; division of, among tbe 
Turkish emirs, 24. 

Anatolius, master of the offices, killed 
in Julian’s retreat, iii. 212 ; Julian’s 
grief for his loss, 214. 

Anatomy, state of that science among 
the Creeks and Arabians, vi. 402. 

Anrar, reduced by Caled, vi. 291 ; site 
and foundation of, ib. note R. 

Ancona, besieged by Frederick Barba- 
rossa, vii. 138 and note. 

Ancyra, marble of, i. 138, note; coun- 
cil of, ii. 202 ; taken by Chosroes II., 
v. 393. 

An dages, the Ostrogoth, slays Theodo- 
ric at Chalons, iv. 237. 

Andalusia, Spain so called by the 
Arabs, vi. 353, note ; probable ety- 
mology of the name, ib. 

Andalusian Arabs, subdue Crete and 
Sicily, vi. 407. 

Anderida (And redes Coaster) de- 
stroyed by the Saxons, iv.394 ; site, 
ib. note. 

Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
character of that work, vii. 84, note. 

Andians, or Quartodecimans, their un- 
orthodox mode of fixing Easter made 
capital by Theodosius, iii. 374. 

Andragatiiius, general of cavalry to 
Maximus, puts Gratian to death, iii. 
360. 

Andrew, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427 ; adopted as 
the spiritual founder of that city, 
428, note. 

Andronicus I., grandson of Alexius 
Comncnus, his character and adven- 
tures, vi. 123 ; treason and imprison- 
ment, 124 ; escape, ib. ; appointed 
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to llie Cilician frontier, 126 ; intrigue 
with Philippa, daughter of Raymond 
of Poitou, ib. ; with Theodora 
queen of Jerusalem, ib. ; settles 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, ib. ; 
submission to Manuel, and pardon, 
127; seizes the empire, 128; visits 
the sepulchre of Manuel, ib. ; puts 
Alexius II. and his mother Maria to 
death, 129 ; his reign, ib. ; tyranny, 
IJO ; deposed by Isaac Angelus, ib. ; 
.miserable death, 131. 

Andronicus II., or Elder, Paheologus, 
associated in the empire by his father 
Michael, vii. 371 ; denies him Chris- 
tian burial, 375 ; character of, 388 ; 
his disputes with the patriarch Atha- 
nasius, ib. ; associates his son Michael 
in the empire, 390 ;his wars with his 
grandson Andronicus the Younger, 
392 ; dethroned by him, 393 ; turns 
monk under the name of Anthony, 
.'194 ; death, ib. and note M. 

A x dron i cu s 1 1 1 . , or Y ounger, Pala ml o- 
gus, grandson of the Elder, character, 
vii. 390 ; kills his brother Manuel, 391; 
three civil wars against his grand- 
lather, ib. ; dethrones him, 392 ; 
reign and death, 394 ; marriages, 395 ; 
his defeat by Orchan the Turk, viii. 
23 ; sends an embassy to pope Bene- 
dict XII., 77. 

Andronicus I., sumamed Gidon, second 
emperor of Trebizond, vii. 327, 
note M. 

Andronicus, president of Libya, his 
cruelty and rapine, iii. 37 ; excom- 
municated by Synesius, ib. 

Anqamala, bishop of, metropolitan of 
India and patriarch of the Nesto- 
rians, vi. 51. 

A no ecs, an Asiatic name for bishops, 
ii. 192, note . 

Angles invade Britain, iv. 388. 

Anglo-Saxons, laws against idolatry, 
iv. 341 and note. 

Angora, battle of, between Timour and 
Bajazet, viii. 54. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, defends 
that city against Attila, iv. 232. 

Anician family at Rome, high anti- 
quity of, iv. 72 ; first public office 
obtained by, ib. note S. ; their name 
proverbial for wealth and splendour, 
73. 

Anicius Julian, the first senator who 
embraced Christianity 73, 
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Anna Comnena, her history ot her 
father tAloxius L, vi. 117 ; contem- 
plates dethroning her brother John, 
119 ; how punished, ib. ; her learn- 
ing, vii. 41 and note; account of, 
204, note. 

Anne, daughter of the emperor Roi mi- 
nus, marries Wolodomir, great prince 
of Russia, vii. 2(5. 

Annibaldi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Annibalianus, general of Embus, ii. 
44. 

Annona, tax under Justinian, v. 00. 

Ansars, or auxiliaries of Medina, vi. 
24 4. 

Ansks, Gothic demigods, i. 380. 

Antalas the Moor, admonishes Justi- 
nian to recall {Solomon and bis ne- 
phews, v. 213. 

An tar, romance of, a vivid picture of 
Arabian manners, vi. 200, note M. 

Antes, Slavonian tribe, v. 108, note S. ; 
occupy Moldavia and Wallacliia, 170. 

Anthemius, grandfather of the em- 
peror, assumes the government of the 
East on the death of Arcadius, iv. 
1 00. 

Anthemius named emperor of the 
West by Leo the Great, iv. 280 ; his- 
tory, ib. ; acknowledged by the senate 
and people of Rome, ib. ; marries his 
daughter to Ricimer, ib. ; his reli- 
gious toleration, 281 ; invites the 
Britons to assist the Gauls, 288 ; 
breach with Ricimer, 291 ; killed by 
him in the sack of Rome, 293. 

Anthemius, the architect, his philoso- 
phical contrivances for annoying 
Zeno, v. 72 ; plans the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, 73. 

Antjiimus, bishop of Nicomedia, exe- 
cution of, ii. 271, note. 

Anthropomorphism, its prevalence 
among the monks of Egypt and 
Catholics of Africa, vi. 7. 

Anticus, title of Justinian, v. 170, note . 

Antigonus, pretended <tvision of, iii. 
14, note. 

Antinous, i. 214 and note. 

Antioch captured by Sapor, i. 404 ; 
date, ib. notes ; battle of, betweer 
Aurelian and Zemjbia, ii. 23 ; church 
of, 208 ; council of, iii. 74 ; com- 
poses a semi-Arian creed, ib. ; de- 
poses and exiles Athanasius, ib. ; 
Olympic games at, 167 and note ; 
Mala la’s error respecting ib. note S t ; 
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cathedral of, shut up by Jul m, 170 ; 
his residence in that city,\.182 ; li- 
centiousness of the inhabitants, ib. ; 
their hatred of Julian, 183 ; scarcity 
and public discontent, ib. ; insulting 
songs against Julian, 184 ; who re- 
taliates by his Misopogon, 185 ; per- 
secution at for magic, how occa- 
sioned, 243, note ; sedition at, against 
Theodosius, 389 ; his sentence, 390 ; 
grants the city a free pardon, ib. ; 
taken and burnt by Nushirvan, v. 
190 ; great earthquake at, 252 ; 
taken by Chosroes II., 392; taken 
by the Saracens under Abu Obc- 
idah, vi. 322 ; degraded to a provin- 
cial town, 323 ; date of its capture, 
ib. note and note S. ; recovered by 
Nicephorus Phocas, 420 and note S. ; 
betrayed to sultan Soliman, vii. 170 ; 
taken by the crusaders, 215; state 
of, at that time, 210 ; gates, ib. and 
'note S. ; princes of, disclaim the su- 
premacy of the kings of Jerusalem, 
230 and note S. ; occupied and ruined 
by the sultan Bondocar, 275. 

Antiochus, restores Chosroes to the 
throne of Armenia, ii. 309. 

Antiociius, proconsul of Greece, under 
Acadius, iv. 24. 

Anti-Tiubonians, origin of that legal 
sect, v. 258, note. 

Antonina, wife of Bclisarius, assists 
Theodora in her plot against John of 
Cappadocia, v. 70 ; birth and cha- 
racter, 101 ; reproaches pope Sylve- 
rius for his treachery, 144 ; her bold- 
ness and activity, 140 ; her secret 
history, 157 ; connection with Theo- 
dosius, 158 ; surprised with her lover 
by Belisarius, ib. ; persecutes her son 
Photius, 159 ; who persuades Beli- 
sarius to punish her, ib. ; procures 
an ignominious pardon for Belisarius, 
102; prevents the marriage of her 
daughter Joannina with Anastasias, 
nephew of Theodora, 227 ; founds a 
convent, 246. 

Antonines, the, found a school at 
Athens, i. 194, note; adoption of 
the, 214 ; assigned salaries to the 
Athenian professors, v. 91 ; favoured 
all the sects equally, 92. 

Antoninus Pius, wall of in Scotland, 
i. 141 ; ]>olicyj 144 sg. ; reign and 
character, 215; Gibbon’s mistakes 
respecting, ib. note W. 
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Antoninus, M. Aur., defensive wars, i. 
145 ; obliges the Quadi arid Marco- 
manni to supply troops, 151, note ; 
reign and character, 215 ; his ‘ Me- 
ditations,* 210 ; rejected the ser- 
vices oi barbarians, ib. note M. ; his 
excessive indulgence, 221 ; deiOes 
Faustina, 222 ; associates Commodes 
in the empire, ib. ; distress from the 
German conspiracy, 370, note ; his 
supposed edict, and treatment of the 
Christians, ii. 250 ; Gibbon’s ac- 
count corrected, ib. note M. ; his 
reign the most fatal to the Christians, 
ib. 

Antoninus, name of Geta and Cara- 
calla, i. 205. 

Antoninus, name of Elagabalus, i. 279 : 
v. Elagabalus. 

Antoninus, Arrius, executed, i. 228. 

Antoninus, proconsul of Asia, his re- 
mark to the Christians who sought 
martyrdom, ii. 252. 

Antoninus, minister of Sapor, opposes 
peace with the Romans, ii. 405. 

Antonius, L., revolt of, i. 211, note. 

Antony, St., and his monks, announce 
the sanctity of Athanasius to tie*. 
Alexandrians, iii. 82, note ; founder 
of monasticism, history of, iv. 306. 

Antony, Mark, presents the library 
of Pergamus to Cleopatra, iii. 417, 
note. 

ANTKUSTiON,rank of, among the Franks, 
iv. 367 and note ; line for the murder 
of, 308. 

Anulinus, prefect, murdered, i. 320, 

Anulinus, praetorian prefect, declares 
for Maxentius, ii. 115. 

Anulinus, master of Diocletian, ii. 04. 

Apamea, or Coma, junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates at, iii. 194, note. 

Afer, Arrius, praetorian prefect, ii. 01 ; 
killed by Diocletian for the imputed 
murder of Numerian, 02 ; pun con- 
cerning, 03, note. 

Apuarban, ambassador of Narses to 
Galerius, ii. 85. 

Aphdal, sultan, restores the authority 
of the Fatimite caliphs in Palestine, 
vii. 223 and note. 

Afocalypsk, the, tacitly rejected by 
the council of Laodicea, ii. 175, note ; 
causes of its present reception, ib . ; 
Wetstein’s interpretation of, ib. not 4 
M. ; why rejected by the Alogians^ 
207, note. 
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Apocattcus, great duke or admiral, 
conspires against John Cantacuzene, 
vii. 397 ; massacred, 400. 

Apollinaris, son of Sidonius, killed at 
the battle between Clovis and Alaric 
II., iv. 360. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicca, his 
doctrine of the divine incarnation, vi. 

9 ; account of, ib. ; his heresy con- 
demned, 10. 

Apollinaris, his forcible elevation to 
the patriarchate of Alexandria, vi. 
60 ; his massacres, ib. 

Apolloniates, lake, i. 399. 

Apollonius, ambassador of Marcian to 
Attila, firm and courageous conduct 
of, iv. 220. 

Apollonius of Tyana, ii. 22 and note. 

Apologists, early Christian, relied too 
much on prophecy, ii. 218 ; which 
they misused and adulterated, ib. 

Apostates, Christian, their numbers 
small, ii. 254, note O. ; the penitent, 
how treated, 254 and note. 

Apostles declined the office of legisla- 
tion, ii. 190 ; whether they su tiered 
martyrdom, 232 and note ; influence 
of their relics at Rome, v. 357. 

Apparitors, what, ii. 313. 

Apsimar deposes Leontius and ascends 
the throne, vi. 78 ; executed by Jus- 
tinian II., 79. 

Apulia conquered by the Normans, 
vii. 105 ; counts of, 106. 

Aqueducts, Roman, i. 185 ; v. 21 and 
note M. 

Aquileia besieged by Maximin, i. 319 ; 
by Jovinus, general of Julian, iii. 
119 ; taken and destroyed by Attila, 
iv. 240, 241 ; name applied to Forum 
Julia, ib. vote . 

A quit ain, Gallic province, i. 156 ; oc- 
cupied by the Goths, iv. 128 ; de- 
scribed, ib. ; increased by the addition 
of Septimania, ib. and note S. ; con- 
quered by the Franks, 360 ; revolt 
of, punished by Charlemagne, vi. 
173. 

Aquybion, palace of Constantine, his 
death at, ii. 363. 

Arabia, daughter of Justin II., mar- 
ried to Baduarius, superintendent of 
the palace, v. 341. 

Arabia, attempted reduction of, i. 
138 ; coasts of ravaged by Trajan, 
143 ; part of, made a Roman province, 
ib. note S. ; enlarged by Severus, ib. ; 


ARABS. 

description of, vi. 195 ; best worfci 
on tln^ ancient geography and ante- 
Mahomctan history of, 196, note S. ; 
division of, into the Sandy, Stony, 
and Happy, 197 ; horses of, 199 ; 
cities, 200 ; Roman province of, 202 
and note : jurisdiction of the Turks 
in, 203 ; religious sects settled in, 
214 ; subdued by Mahomet, 254 ; 
Christians not excluded from, ib. 
note ; one of the provinces of Syria, 
called Arabia by Ike Romans, 303. 

Arabic of the Koran taught as a dead 
language at Mecca, vi. 373. 

Arabs, condition of, under the Roman 
empire, i. 161 ; assist the Romans 
against the Rersians, ii. 370 ; their 
] predatory life, ib. note; their friend- 
ship cultivated by Valens, iii. 339, 
notes ; often fought naked, ib. ; 
prophecy of their perpetual in- 
dependence discussed, v. 364 and 
note M. ; vi. 202 and note ; their 
military virtues, 203 ; domestic free- 
dom and character, 204 ; oratory, 
205 ; their singular views as de- 
scendants of the outlaw Ismael, 2cG ; 
robberies, ib. ; civil wars and private 
revenge, 207 ; annual truce, ib . ; 
language and alphabet, 208 ; pro- 
verbs, ib. notes ; love of poetry, 209 ; 
hospitality and generosity, ib. ; ex- 
amples of, ib. ; religion, 210 ; human 
sacrifices, 213 and note S. ; Jewish 
rites, ib. ; accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, 216 ; incontinence of the, 266 ; 
sovereignty of the, how lost, 284 ; 
union of the, 285 ; military tactics, 
292 ; their conquests of Persia under 
the caliphs Omar and Othman, 296 ; 
of Transoxiana, 299 ; invade and 
conquer Syria, 300-325 ; their esti- 
mation of monks, 302 and notes M. 
and S. ; further conquests after that 
of Syria, 326 ; naval exploits, 327 ; 
invade Egypt, 329 ; invade Africa, 
342; convert and $dopt the Moors, 
353 ; ravage the coasts of Andalusia, 
ib. ; invade Spain, 355 ; date, 356 
and note ; prosperity of Spain under 
the, 364 ; limits of their conquests, 
374 ; besiege ^Constantinople, ib. ; 
second siege of Constantinople by, 
and destruction of their fleet, 378- 
380 ; invade France, 384 ; conquests 
in, 386, note S. ; expelled from, 389 
and note S. ; introduction of learning 
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among, 398 ; libraries, 100 ; real 
progress in the sciences, 'yib . ; want 
of erudition and taste, 403 ; take 
Sicily, 408 ; invade Italy, 409 ; 
threaten Rome, 410 ; their military 
character and tactics, vii. 32. 

Arabic, king of the Goths, passes the 
Danube, ii. 360. 

Araxes, river, described, v. 402, note 
(»;. Aboras). 

Akbalist, or cross-bow, unknown to 
the Orientals, vii. 213 and note . 

Arbkla, chariots at the battle of, i. 344, 
note. 

Arbetio, veteran general of Constan- 
tine, opposes the revolted Procopius, 
iii. 241. 

Arbetio, general of Julian, presides as 
a judge at Chalcedon, iii. 126. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, becomes ge- 
neral of Theodosius, iii. 384 ; puts 
Victor, son of Maximus, to death, 
385 ; created master-general in Gaul, 
397 ; his ambition, ib. ; shuts up 
Yalentinian in the palace of Vienna, 
ib . ; puts him to death, 398 ; be- 
stows the purple on Eugenius, ih . ; 
defeat by Theodosius and suicide, 
402 ; a pagan, ib. noteM. 

Arcadius, son of Theodosius, raised 
to the purple, iii. 364 ; succeeds to 
the empire of the East, iv. 1 ; marries 
Eudoxia, daughter of Pauto, the 
Frank, 8 ; encourages the revolt of 
Gildo, the Moor, 16; pomp and 
luxury of the court of Arcadius, 136 ; 
governed by Eutropius, 138 ; unjust 
law against treason, 142 ; condemns 
Eutropius at the demand of Tribi- 
gild and persuasion of Eudoxia, 
146 ; base submission to the rebels 
Gainas and Tribigild, 148 ; death, 
158 ; supposed testament, 159 ; co- 
lumn of, at Constantinople, vii. 325, 
note. 

Arch of Constantine, how constructed, 
ii. 134 ; iifccription on, iii. 15. 

Arciiery, how esteemed by the an- 
cients, v. 102 and note. 

Archilochius, bishop of Iconium, his 
interview with Theodosius and prac- 
tical argument Against Arianism, iii. 
364. 

Archipelago, etymology of the name, 
vii. 6. • 

Architecture, Roman, its magnificence 
shown by existing mins, i. 181 ; 
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Gothic, oldest model of, v. 22 and 
note M. 

Ardaburiuk leads an army against the 
usurper John, iv. 172 ; carried pri- 
soner into Ravenna, 173 ; successful 
conspiracy against John, ib. 

Ardaric, king of the Gcpidse, victory 
over the Huns, iv. 247 ; occupies the 
palace of Attila and country of Dacia, 
248. 

Arkobindus, exarcli of Justinian, killed 
at Carthage by Gontharis, v. 212. 

Arethas, chief of the Arab tribeGassan, 
supported by the Romans in his dis- 
pute with Almondar, v. 188 ; his in- 
tractable spirit when in the service 
of Rclisarius, 192. 

Aretiias, St., prince of Negra, mar- 
tyrdom of, v. 207, notes. 

Aiikthusa, or Restan, its site and foun- 
dation, iii. 166, note. 

A retin us, Leonardus Brunus, account 
of, viii. 255, note. 

Augentaria (or Colmar), battle of, iii. 
332 ; site, ib. note. 

Argyuus, officer of Constantine Mono- 
machus, transactions with the Nor- 
mans, vii. 108. 

Ariadne, daughter of Leo and Verina, 
gives her hand and empire to Anas- 
tasius, v. 5. 

Arianism communicated to the barba- 
rians by Ulphilas, iv. 327 ; their 
conversion from, 337, 340. 

A Rians, proscribed throughout the East 
by Theodosius, iii. 369 ; why less 
firm in adversity than the orthodox 
party, ib. 

Arii, tribe of the, described, ii. 44. 

AiUNTHiEUS, Julian’s general of horse, 
iii. 192. 

Arintheus, general of Valens, his ex- 
traordinary beauty, strength, and 
valour, iii. 24 L and note; distin- 
guishes himself against Procopius, 
ib. ; commands against the Goths, 
285. 

A itiovisTTTS, seizes two-thirds of the 
land of the Sequani for himself and 
followers, iv. 371. 

Aristides, philosopher and Christian, 
ii. 215. 

Aristobulus, minister of Carus and 
Diocletian, ii. 65. 

Aristotle, philosophy of, adopted by 
the Arabians, vi. 400 ; character of 
his dialectics, 401 ; studied by the 
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Latins in a corrupt version, vii. 
348. 

AbiU 8, character of, iii. 53 and note ; 
trial and excommunication, ib. ; his 
numerous party, ib. ; origin of his 
heresy, ib. note ; decision on, referred , 
to the council of A ; ice, 54 ; his sen- j 
foments respecting the Trinity and j 
Logos, ib. ; assumed moderation of \ 
his followers, 50 ; eighteen sects of, j 
58 ; tenets of the three principal, 59, j 
sq . ; dissemination of Arianism in the 
East, 01 ; Constantine’s letter to 
Arius and Alexander, 03 ; Anus 
banished by Constantine, 04 ; his sect 
branded with the name of Porphy- 
rians, ib. ; recalled with honour, 05 ; 
sudden and horrible death, ib. and 
note ; first introduced sacred music, 
88, note M. ; prevalence of his sect 
in the East under Valens, 250. 

Akiuk, paternal severity of, v. 203. 

Aklks, council of, iii. 39, 78; annual 
assembly of the seven provinces of 
(laul at, iv. 134; taken by Al>- 
derame, vi. 386. 

Armenia, a Roman province, i. 143 ; 
conquered by the Persians, 403 ; its 
state under the Persians, ii. 79 ; re- 
volt, ib. ; nobles of, 80 ; recovered by 
the Persians, 82 ; by the Romans, 88 ; 
when christianized, 213 ; the first 
nation that embraced Christianity, 
ib. note M., 308 and note M. (c/‘. 
iii. 24, note M.) ; Christian priests 
expelled after the death of Tiridatcs, 
2»08 ; polytheists of, invite Sapor, ib. ; 
Chosroes restored to the throne, 309 ; 
made tributary to Persia, ib. • its 
history after Tiridates, ib. note M. ; 
Romans compelled to abandon, by the 
treaty of Dura, 220 ; reduced to 
a Persian province by Sapor, 278 ; 
restored to an independent neutrality, 
280 ; divided between the Romans 
and Persians, iv. 108 ; date, ib. note 
M. ; languages used in, and invention 
of an Armenian alphabet, ib. note; 
Western Armenia made subject to the 
Romans on the death of Arsaces, ib. ; 
acknowledges Chosroes, 1 09 ; further 
revolutions, ib. and note M. ; reduced 
to a Persian province, 170 ; new di- 
vision with the Romans, ib. ; con- 
quered by the Mongols, viii. 13 and 
itote M. 

Armenians, schism of the, vi. 57 and 
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note; Adopt the Eutychian heiesy, 
j 58 ; present state of their church, ib. 
i Armentaiuus, surname of Galerius, 
ii. 07. 

Armorica, its independence confirmed 
by llonorius, iv. 131 ; revolutions 
and form of government, ib. and 
'note M. ; united to the kingdom of 
Clovis, 353 ; llritish settlement in, 
391 and note S. ; western part 
called Cornwall and Lesser Britain 
(Bretagni), 392 and note S. ; formed 
a powerful state, 432. 

Armour, use of, abandoned by the 
Roman infantry, iii. 405, 

Arms of the Roman soldiers, i. 149. 

Army, Roman, numbers under Hadrian 
and his successors, i. 153 ; how posted, 
ib. ; how governed by Augustus, 210 ; 
obedience of, and exceptions, 211 ; 
the latter understated by Gibbon, ib. 
note W. ; licence of, liow encouraged, 
212, 259 ; how regulated and sta- 
tioned by Constantine, ii. 319 ; per- 
nicious distinction in, 321 ; numbers 
of, under the successors of Constan- 
tine, 323 ; slaves admitted into, ib. ; 
constitution of under Constantine, 
ib. ; Gibbon’s view corrected, 324. 
note S. ; mutilation to escape service 
in, 324 ; heavy fines on recusants, 
ib. ; increase of barbarian auxiliaries, 
ib. 

Arnold of Brescia, his theological stu- 
dies under Abelard, viii. 195 ; dis- 
putes the temporal power of priests, 
ib. ; condemned in the council of the 
Lateran, ib. ; flies to Zurich, 196: 
effects a revolution at Rome, 197 ; 
reign, ib. ; burnt, ib. 

Aunulfh, duke of Moravia, checks I he 
progress of the Hungarians, vii. 75. 

Aromatics, use of, i. 192 and notes 
W. and M. 

Arrad, king of the Hungarians, vii. 
7 1 ; royal Hungarian house of, 80. 

Akragon, name whence derived, i. 1 55, 
•note. 

Akrechjs, duke of Bcneventum, pre- 
serves his territory from the arms of 
Charlemagne, vi. 174. 

Arrian, his description of the Euxine, 
v. 198. 

Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, 
account of, ii. 370, {note M. ; charac- 
ter, iii. 189 ; refuses to assist Julian 
against the Persians, ib. ; chronc’.ogy 
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of his reign, ib. vote 8. ; his \ 'ichery, 
205 ; imprisonment of b> 1 Sapor, 
and death, 278 ; another version of 
his catastrophe by M. St. Martin, ib. 
note M. 

Ahsackk, reigns in Western Armenia as 
vassal of Arcadius, iv. 108. 

Arbaoides of Armenia, deification of 
the, ii. 79 ; degraded from the royal 
dignity, iv. 169 ; duration of their 
dynasty, 170 and vote S. 

Arsenitkb, schism of the, at Constan- 
tinople, vii. 371. 

Arskniuh, bishop, Athanasius falsely 
charged with the murder of, iii. 72. 

Arbenius, tutor of Arcadius, iv. 7. 

Arskniuh, patriarch of Nice, guardian 
of the infant emperor John Lascaris, 
vii. 301 ; becomes patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 369 ; excommunicates 
the emperor Michael Paheologus, ib . ; 
banishment and death, 370; nature 
of the charges against, ib. vote M. 

Artak AN, king of l’arthia, defeated by 
Artaxerxes, i. 331. 

Artaran, an Armenian prince, stabs 
the usurper Gontharis, and re-esta- 
blishes the Roman dominion at Car- 
thage, v. 212 and vote ; conspires 
against Justinian, 226 ; detected and 
] ardoned, ib. ; appointed to command | 
an expedition against Sicily, 229. 

Aktahanub, Armenian prince, retires j 
to the court of L eo 1. of Constanti- ; 
nople, \i. 96; history of his de- j 
seemlants, ib. 

Artakazub, a Persian in the service of I 
Justinian, occupies Verona, v. 215; 
hilled, ib. 

Artasirks (Ardaschir), successor of 
Chosrocs, deposed from the throne 
of Armenia by Pah ran, king of Per- 
sia, 169. 

Artavasdes appointed commander tV" 
the Armenian arm}’, ii. 80. 

Artavasdes seizes the Byzantine 
throne on the fceath of Leo III., and 
associates liis son Nicephoms, vi. 
83, note 8. ; put to death by Con- 
stantine Copronynms, ib. ; restoies 
image-worship, 143. 

Artaxerxes (Ardslir) restores Iho 
Persian monarchy, i. 331 ; date, ib. 
vote ; incorrectly charged with into- 
lerance, 339, not# M. ; establishes 
his authority, ib. ; ambition, 340, 
343; commands the Romans to leave 
VDT . TUI. 
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Asia, 343; whether defeated by Al. 
JSeverus, 344 and note S. ; his un- 
daunted resolution, 345 ; reign, cha- 
racter, and maxims, 346; code, ib 
and note. 

Artaxerxes succeeds Sapoi in Persia, 

iii. 280, vote. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt, executed at 
Antioch, iii. 127 ; his character, ib. 
note. 

Artkmon, followers of described, ii. 
215. 

Artemita, residence of Chosrocs II., 

v. 1 last age rd. 

Arthur, king, exploits against tie* 
Saxons, iv. 393 ; traditions respect- 
ing, gradually embellished, ib. ; 
:*>und table, ib. ; Greek jiocm re- 
i spoof ing, ib. vote 8. 

» Artillery, Homan, i. 152. 

| Artois, count of, brother of Louis IX., 
storms Massoura, vii. 272 ; slain, 273. 
Aktogeuassa, siege of, by Sapor, and 
brave defence of the consort of Ar- 
saces Tiranus, iii. 278 and vote M. 
Arts, decline of, under Diocletian, ii. 

103 ; in the age of Constantine, 134. 
Arvandub, pruitorian prefect in Gaul, 
trial of, iv. 288 sq. 

Arzanene, province of, ii. 87 and 
votes. 

Arzkma (or Buran), queen of Persia, 
deposed, vi. 291 and 'vole 8. 

A 8, Homan, weight and value of the, v. 
264. 

Asan, Bulgarian chief, excites a revolt 
from Isaac Angelus, vii. 286. 

* A satyr of the Ancients,’ Mahomet 
charged with taking his doctrines 
j from the, vi. 224, vole, 8. 

I Asrad, the Gepid, slays Totila, v. 234 ; 
I killed, ib. 

j Ascalon, battle of, between the C in- 
i' saders and Fatamit.es, vii. 229. 

‘ Ascensio Isaias,’ when written, vi. 3, 
j vote M. 

i Ascetics, Christian, ii. 187 ; in second 
century, 188, note; account of, iv 
i 305. 

! Asclepiodatus, general of Frobus, ii. 
44. 

Ascleitodotus, defeats Ailcctus in 
Britain, ii. 73. 

Asoard, residence of Odin, i. 377. 
AbhA'b, or “ Companions ” of Mahomet, 

vi. 237, note S. 

Asia, Roman provinces in, i. 160 ; pro- 
X 
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vince of, ib . ; boundary of Asia and 
Africa, 161 ; revolutions of, 330 ; 
how accounted for by Montesquieu, 

iii. 299, note ; nomadic tribes of, de- 
scribed, 302, note S. ; seven churches 
of, ruined by the Turks, vii. 24. 

Asia Minor conquered by Chosroes IT., 
y. 393 ; by the Turks, vii. 168. 

Asiaroh, offico of, ii. 205, note . 

A8iatio tribute, raised by Pornpey, i. 
295 ; Plutarch’s statement examined, 
ib. note 8. 

Asiatics, ignorant of the art and genius 
of history, vi. 290. 

Asinius Quadratus, his account of the 
Alemanni, i. 393, notes. 

Aspacijras, vassal of Sauromaces, made 
king of the Iberians by Sapor, iii. 278. 

A spar, son of Ardaburius, assists Ids 
father in reducing the usurper John, 
and restoring Placidia, iv. 173 ; goes 
to the assistance of count Boniface 
in Africa, 183 ; refuses the eastern 
empire from religious motives, 278 ; 
recommends his steward, Leo of 
Thrace, as emperor, 279 ; murdered 
by 1dm, v. 3. 

Asper, Turkish coin, its value, viii. 
71 , note and note M. 

Assassins, or lsmaelians, account of, 
viii. 12 and notes; extirpated by 
Holagou, khan of the Mongols, //>. ; 
histories of, ib. and note M. 

Assemblies of the people abolished by 
the Homan emperors, i. 205. 

Assyria, Homan province of, i. 143; 
described, iii. 194 ; assumes the name 
of Adiabene, ib. note; canals, 195; 
fertility, ib. and 208, note: revenue, 
.196 and note; invaded by Julian, 
196 ; conquered by the A rabian 
caliph Omar, vi. 293. 

Asta besieged by Alaric, iv. 35. 

Astarte, name of the moon, i. 282 
and note S. ; image brought to Home, 
ib. 

Abterius, count, marches against the 
Vandals in Spain, iv. 177. 

Astingi, an illustrious Vandal raw', ii. 

359. 

Astolphus, king of the Lombards, 
takes Ravenna, and finally expels 
the exarchs, vi. 153 ; threatens 
Rome, 155 ; defeated by Pepin, ib. 

Astrology, belief of the Homans in, 

iv. 83 ; professed by the Arabian 
astronomers, vi. 401. 


i ATHANASIUS, 8T. 

Astronomy encouraged by the caliph 
Alir hr imon and his successors, vi. 401, 

Asturians, i. 156. 

Atabeks, Turkish tribe of Syria, vii. 
249. 

Ataulpii, the Goth, his marriage with 
Placidia, i. 367, note G. 

Athalaric, son of Amalasontha, a}>- 
pointed king of Italy by the testa- 
ment of his grandfather Thcodoric, 

v. 34 ; his education and character, 
127 ; death, ib. 

Atiianaric, judge of the Visigoths, 
leads the Goths against Valens, iii. 
285 ; defeated, 286 ; interview and 
treaty with Valens on the Danube, 
ib. ; defeated by the Huns on the 
Dniester, 318 ; retires into Cauca- 
land, ib. ; reappears among the Goths, 
349 ; visits Theodosius at Constan- 
tinople, 350 ; death and funeral, ib. ; 
persecuted the Christian Goths, iv. 
323. 

Athanasius, St., acts of spiritual 
|K>wer, iii. 36 ; unable to comprehend 
the divinity of the Logos, 50 ; hatred 
of the Allans, 58 ; defended the Sa- 
bellianism of Marcellus, ib. ; deposed 
and banished by Constantine, 65 ; 
account of the death of Arius, ib. 
note ; character and adventures of, 
69, st{<f. ; zeal for the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, ib. ; defective 
biographies of, ib. note ; skill in di- 
vination, 70 and note ; irregularity 
of his election, 71 and note ; popu- 
larity, 71 ; resists Constantine, ib. ; 
charges against him, 72 ; summoned 
to appear before the council of Tyre, 
ib. ; brings Arsenins thither, whom 
he had been accused of murdering, 
ib. ; interview with Constantine, 73 ; 
charged with intercepting the corn- 
fleet, ib. ; first exile to Trfcves, 74 ; 
restored by Constantine II., ib. ; 
again deposed and exiled by the 
council of Antioch, *&■ J residence at 
Home, ib. and note ; acquitted by 
the Italian bishops, 75 ; summoned 
to Milan by Constans, ib. ; acquitted 
by the Latin prelates at the council 
of Sardica, 3 . ; restored by Cor.- 
stantius on the demand of Constans, 
76 ; interview with Constantius at 
Antioch, ib. ; enters Alexandria in 
triumph, 77 ; arraigned in tho coun- 
cils of Aries and Milan, 78 ; 
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find arguments of Ins frtf . is, 79 ; 
condemned and deposed, V *; - hircl 
expulsion from Alexandria, 82 ; in- 
trepid behaviour, 84 ; disappears for 
six years, ib. ; sheltered by the monks 
of the Thcbais, 85 ; various adven- 
tures, 80 ; invectives against Con- 
stantius, 87 ; restoration, 174 ; again 
expelled by Julian, 175; again re- 
tires to the desert, 170 ; Jovian’s 
excessive admiration for him, 229 ; 
restored, ib. ; date of his death, ib. 
note ; assumed fifth exile, and death, 
251 ; introduced monastieism at 
Home, iv. 308 ; not the author of j 
tho famous creed, 335, note. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, secretly anathematises An- 
dronicus the Elder, Fakeologus, vii. 
388; recall andseeondretiremcnt,3S9. 

Athelstan subdues Cornwall, iv. 391, 
vote. 

Athenais, daughter of the Athenian 
sophist Leontius, history of, iv. .154 ; 
marries Theodosius the Younger, ib. ; 
assumes the Christian name of Eu- 
docia, ib. (y. Eudocia). 

Athenians, fleet of the, ii. 146, vote. 

Athens, number of citizens, i. 170, 
371, note ; sack of, by the Goths, 
402 ; taken by Alaric, iv. 25 ; walls 
of, restored by Justinian, v. 80; 
schools of, their history, 89 ; pro- 
fessors, how paid, 91 ; Hadrian’s 
library at, ib. ; fatal influence of 
Christianity upon the schools, 92 ; 
they are suppressed by Justinian, 
93 ; city assigned to Otlio do la 
Roche, with the title of Grand Sire, 
vii. 384 ; succession of the Latin 
sovereigns of, and origin of the title 
of Duke, 385, note S. ; conquered by 
the Catalans, 386 ; an appanage of 
the kings of Sicily, ib. ; subject, to 
the Accaioli, ib. ; present state of, 
ib. ; modem Greek dialect of, 387 
and note. % 

Athos, mount, absurd tenets of the 
monks of, vii. 404. 

Athrava, name of the Persian priests 
in the Zendavesta, i. 337, note S. 

Atlas, mount, described, i. 162 anl 
note. 

Atmeidan, or ancient Hippodrome < f 
Constantinople, ii. 297. 

Atbofatene, province, restored to 
jPersia by the Armenians, ii. 369. 


ATTILA. 

Atbtz, the Carizmian, lieutenant of 
Malek Shah, his conquests in Syria, 
vii. 176. 

Attacotti, Caledonian tribe of, ac- 
cused of cannibalism, iii. 270; akin 
tn the Scoti, ib. vote S. 

Attalus, pradect of Rome, made em- 
peror by Alaric, iv. 98 ; character, 
99; negotiations with llonorius, and 
insolence, ib. ; ill success of his 
African armament, 100 ; betrayed 
by Jovius, 101 ; ignoininiously de- 
posed by Alaric, ib. ; leads thecboius 
at the wedding of Adolphus, 115 ; 
ambassador between Adolphus and 
Jovinus, 122 ; abandoned by Adol- 
phus, 123; mutilated and banished 
to Li pari by llonorius, ib. 

Attalus of Auvergne, adventures of, 
iv. 378. 

Attica ravaged by Alaric, iv. 26. 

Attila (Etzci). king of the Huns, the 
hero of the. Nibrlungeo Lied, iv. 191, 
vote S. ; dictates conditions of pea<e 
to Theodosius the Younger, 193; 
etymology of his name, ib. note S. ; 
his genealogy, person, and character, 
194 ; discovers the sword of Mars, 
195; puts his brother and colleague 
llleda to death, ib. ; < onquers Scythia 
and Germany, 196 ; his power over- 
stated by Gibbon, 197, note S. ; alli- 
ance with Genseric and invasion of 
the Eastern empire, 199 ; defeats 
the Romans on the LTtus, 200 ; 
at Marcianopolis, ib. ; in the Cher- 
sonesus, ib. ; ravages Thrace and 
Macedonia, ib. ; dictates a peace to 
Theodosius the Younger, 205 ; in- 
sulting embassies, 207 &j. ; con- 
temptuous reception of Maxi min, 
210; royal village and palace of 
Attila, 211 ; site, 212 and note M. ; 
simple way of life, 213 ; behaviour 
to the Roman ambassadors, ib . ; 
marries Escam, 214 and note M. ; 
progress to, and residence at, the 
royal village, ib. ; banquet, 215; 
sends Eslaw and Orestes to repri- 
mand Theodosius for his attempt to 
assassinate him, 217 ; pardons the 
culprits and concludes an advantage- 
ous treaty, 218 ; insolent message 
to tho courts of Ravenna and Con- 
stantinople, 220; declares himself 
the lover of the princess Itonoria, 
229 ; is refused her hand, 230 ; in- 
x 2 
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vades Gaul, 231 ; besieges Orleans, 
232 ; retires to Chalons on the ap- 
proach of AetiusandTbeodoric, 234. ; 
address to his troops, 235 ; a fatalist, 
ib. ; defeated, 237 ; retires across 
the Rhine, 239 ; repeats his demand 
for Ilonoria, ib. ; invades Italy, ib. ; 
lakes Aquileia, 240; ravages Lom- 
bardy, 241 ; site of his encampment, 
245 and note ; receives an embassy 
from Yalentinian III., ib. ; grants a 
peace on receiving the dowry of 
Jlonoria, ib. ; marries Ildico, 246 ; 
death, ib. ; funeral, 247. 

Attuarii, Frankish tribe, subdued by 
Julian, iii. 110. 

Atys and Cyrele, story of, allegorized 
by Julian, iii. 140; excellence of 
Catullus’ poem on, ib. note. 

Auctions, tax on, i. 299. 

Augurs, their functions, iii. 407 ; office 
of, coveted by the most illustrious 
Romans, 408. 

Augustan history, why silent re- 
specting the Christians, ii. 230, 
note M. 

Augusti and Caesars, relative powers, 
ii. 07, note M., 90. 

Augustin, St., a Munich a >an, ii. 104, 
vote; sentiments on persecution, iii. 
423, votes; account of the prodigies 
performed by the relics of St. Stephen, 
430 ; character of his work 4 i >c Ci\ i- 
tate l_)ei,’ ib. note; account of the 
defeat of Radagaisus, iv.48 ; his 4 City 
of God’ occasioned by the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, 303 ; sentiments on 
persecution, 179 and note ; death at 
Hippo, 182 ; character, ib. ; library, 
ib. ; learning and genius, 183 ; theo- 
logical system, ib. ; compared with 
Calvin’s, ib. vote; history of his 
relics, v. 114, note. 

Augustulus made emperor of the West 
by his father Orestes, iv. 296 ; com- 
pelled to resign by Odoacer, 299 ; his 
name of Romulus, 300 ; banished to 
the castle of Lucullus, in Campania, 
ib. 

Augustus, his moderation, i. 138; 
testament, 139 ; recovers the stand- 
ard of Crassus, ib. ; his policy pur- 
sued by Hadrian and the Antonines, 
145 ; situation of, after the battle of 
Actium, 196 ; reforms the senate, 
197 ; affects to resign supreme power, 
X98 ; nominated emperor, ib. ; divides 


l ( AUREUS. 

the Provinces with the senate, 201 ; 
retains the military command and 
numerous guards at Rome, 202 ; also 
the consular and tribunician offices, 
ib. ; is made supreme pontiff and 
censor, 204 ; but the latter under an 
altered title, ib. note 8. ; institutes the 
Consilium, 206, note S. ; his origin 
arid family, 208 ; character and policy, 
209 ; retained the image of liberty, 
ib. ; his fear of the army, 210 ; re- 
stores the ancient discipline, 211 and 
note ; adopts Tiberius, 212 ; his Ra- 
tiouarium or Register, 295 and note 
\V. ; taxes introduced by, 298 sq . ; 
orders sacrifices at Jerusalem, ii. 
1 53 ; his moderation in the use of 
wine, iv. 85, note; his ostentatious 
modesty, vi. 194. 

Augustus, that title explained, i. 208 ; 
implied something divine, ib. note S. 

Atjrasius, mount, in Numidia, be- 
sieged by Solomon the eunuch, v. 
123. 

Auk elian recommended by Claudius 
as his successor, ii. 8 ; origin and 
services, 9 ; heroic valour, ib. note ; 
adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, 10 ; suc- 
cessful reign, ib. ; severe discipline, 
ib . ; treaty -with the Goths, 11 ; re- 
linquishes Dacia to them, 12; de- 
feats the Alemanni, 13 ; finally 
vanquishes them, 15 ; fortifies Rome, 
16 ; extent of his walls, 17 and 
note S. ; tranquillizes Gaul, 19 ; ex- 
pedition against Zenobia, 22 ; defeats 
her, 23 ; besieges Palmyra, 24 ; treat- 
ment of the captive Zenobia, 25 ; 
puls Longinus to death, 26 ; sup- 
presses the rebellion of Firmus in 
Egypt, ib. ; triumph, 27 ; magni- 
ficence, 29 ; suppresses a sedition at 
Rome, 30 ; cruelty, 31 ; expedition 
into the East, 32 ; assassinated, ib. ; 
whether he persecuted the Christians, 
261, note G. ; his (jrsign of vineyards 
along the coast of Etruria, iv. 85 and 
note. 

Aurkngzebe, camp of, i. 341, note ; 
last of the Great Moguls who re- 
tained their entire empire, viii. 66. 

Aurkolus elected emperor, ii. 1 ; de- 
feated and besieged at Milan, 2 ; 
attempts to negociatc with Claudius, 
4 ; executed, ib. 

Aureus, value of that coin under Con- 
stantine, ii. 338, notes. 
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Auaonius, tutor of Gratian, e'Vttroversy 
as to Lis religion, iii. 35}7 and note 8., 
iv. 110, note ; promotion!, of, 367, note . 

Autharis, son of Clepho, elected king 
of tlie Lombards, v. 347 ; recovers 
the greater part of Italy from the 
Franks and Greeks, 348 ; his ad- 
venturous gallantry and marriage 
with Theodelinda, daughter of the 
king of Bavaria, 363 ; death, ib. 

Autun stormed by the Gallic legions, 
ii. 19. 

Auvergne, Gallic province, description 
and revolutions of, iv. 370. 

Auxiliaries, how composed and em- 
ployed, i. 151; ill effects of in the 
Roman armies, 308 ; barbarian, in- 
crease of, under Constantine, ii. 324 . 

Auximum, v . Osimo. 

Avars subdued by the Turks, v. 170 ; 
were a Turkish stock, ib. 'note S. ; 
send an embassy to Justinian, 177 ; 
advance into Boland and Germany, 
ih. ; embassy of the, to Justin 11., 
331 ; alliance with the Lombards, 
033 ; defeat the Gepkhe, and occupy 
their country, 334 ; extend their do- 
minion after the ruin of ihe Gepkhe, 
370 ; perfidious attempt on Ilcra- 
clius, 397 ; their alliance with the 
Persians and a thick on Constantino- 
ple, 406 ; repulsed, 400 ; their coun- 
try, Pannonia, reduced by Charle- 
magne, vi. 175. 

Avkrnub, lake, iv. 79, note. 

Averroes, Arabian philosopher, opi- 
nions of, vi. 404, note. 

A versa, town of, founded for the Nor- 
mans, vii. 103 and 104, note G. 

Avicenna, Arabian physician, vi. -PC. 

Avienus, his embassy to Attiia, with 
Trigetius and Leo, iv. 244, 

Avignon becomes the residence of tlie 
popes, viii. 216 ; Lives of the popes 
of, ib. note ; sovereignty of, purchased 
from Jane queen of Naples, 210. 

A virus, the senator, embassy to Theo- 
doric, iv. 233 ; made commander in 
( laul by Maximus, 258 ; his origin 
and character, 259 ; villa, ib. ; treats 
with the Visigoths, ib. ; proclaimed 
emperor by the Assembly of Arles, 
200; fixes his residence at Pome, 
203; profligacy and unpopularity, 
204 ; deposed by count Picimer, ib. ; 
made bishop of Placentia, 205 ; death, 
ib. 


BABYLON. 

Avituc, bishop of Vienna, his answer to 
Gundobaldking of the Burgundians, 
iv. 354. 

Awsitks, Arabian tribe of, vi. 243. 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, refuses to ac- 
cept the confiscated fortune of Anna 
Comnena, vi. 119. 

Axum, kings of, iii. 84, note M. ; in- 
scription of, v. 207, note M. ; resi- 
dence of the Negus of Abyssinia, 
208 ; ruins of, ib. notes. 

Axumites, v. Abyssinians. 

Ayksiia, daughter of Abubeker and 
wife of Mahomet, \i. 200; chastity 
suspected, 207 ; story of her op] Ris- 
ing her father’s elevation, 270 and 
note S. ; hatred of Ali and his family, 
274 and note S. ; assists the rebellion 
of Telha and Zoheir, ib . ; courage in 
the Day of the Camel, 275 ; respect 
and delicacy of Ali towards her, ib 
and note M. 

A you jutes, their descent, vii. 253, note . 

Ay un, father of Saladin, his prudent 
and determined conduct, vii. 254. 

Azimub, or Azimimtiuiii, city of 
Thrace, alone holds out against the 
arms of Attiia, iv. 200 and notes; 
its pri\ilcge violated by Peter, bro- 
ther of the emperor Maurice, v. 381. 

Azyms, furious debate concerning, be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, 
vii. 280. 

Azzadin, sultan of Iconiuin, takes re- 
fuge* at Constantinople from tlie Mon- 
gols, viii. 13. 

Azzo, marquis of Lombardy, ancestor 
of the lines of Brunswick and Kste, 
vii. 1 19, note. 


IP 

Baalbec, or Heliopolis, vi. 315; ruins 
of, described, 3 L0. 

Babec, lather of Artaxerxes, i. 331, 
note. 

Babylas, St., bishop of Antioch, 
corpse of, transferred to the grove of 
Daphne by G alius, iii. 109 ; pom- 
pous removal of, by tlie Christians at 
the command of Julian, ib. 

Babylon, that name applied to Rome 
by the early Christians, ii. 175 ; cir- 
cumference of, 295, note ; converted 
into a royal park, iii. 1 95 ; licentious- 
ness of the women, 199, note. 
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Bacchanals at Rome, ii. 210 and 211, 
note. 

Bacchus, temple of, at Alexandria, iii. 
418 and note S. I 

Bacon, distribution of, at Rome, iv. 84. 

Badokri, dukes of Venice, their illus- 
trious descent, v. 341, note. 

Baduarius, superintendent of the pa- 
lace, marries Arabia daughter of Jus- 
tin IT., v. 341. 

Baltic a, province of Spain, i. 155. 

Bafina, queen of the Thuringians, be- 
comes the mother of Clovis, by Cliil- 
deric, iv. 346. 

Baoaudje, or Gaulish peasants, de- 
scribed, ii. 69 ; etymology of their 
name, ib. note ; rebellion, ib. ; quelled 
by Maximian, 70 ; their leaders, whe- 
ther Christians ? ib . ; sell a free pas- 
sage over the Alps to the troops of 
Honorius, iv. 55 ; confederations of 
the, in Gaul and Spain, 252. 

Bag a van, mount, ii. 78. 

Bagdad founded by the caliph Alman- 
sor, vi. 394 and note ; etymology of 
the name, 395, note ; site, 395 and 
note S. ; college at, 399 ; stormed 
and sacked by the Mongols, viii. 13 ; 
pyramid of ninety thousand heads 
erected at, by Timour, 53. 

Bahaiutrs, Mamaluke dynasty of the, 
vii. 274 and note. 

Baiiram, or Varanes, Persian general, 
birth, character, and exploits, v. 368 ; 
defeated by the Romans, 370 ; in- 
sulted by Hormouz, ib. ; rebellion, 
ib . ; defeats and deposes Chosrocs, 
son of Hormouz, 372 ; usurps tbe 
sceptre, 374 ; defeated by Narses on 
the Zab, ib, ; flight and death, ib. and 
vote M. 

Bahrein, district of Persia, vi. 198. 

Baian, cliagan of the Avars, his pride 
and power, v. 376 ; perfidy, 378 ; 
takes Sirmium, ib. ; razes Singidu- 
num, 379 ; generosity, ib. ; extent of 
his dominion, ib. 

Baikal, lake, described, iii. 308 and 

notes. 

Bajazet I., sultan, son and successor of 
Amurath I., surnamed “ llderira, ,, or 
“ the Lightning,” viii. 30 ; first of his 
family who assumed the title of sul- 
tan, ib. note S. ; his conquests from 
the Euphrates to the Danube, 31 ; 
character and administration, ib, ; de- • 
feats Sigismund king of Hungary, 32 ; I 
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puts me Jfreiieli prisoners to death, 
33 flf’td r i\'Ae M. ; his hunting and 
hawking, • 35 ; answer to the let- 
ter of Timour, 50 ; styled haisaar of 
Roum, 51 ; defeated by Timour at 
Angora, 54 ; made prisoner, 55 « 
story of Ins iron cage, 56 ; de/ath, 57 ; 
testimonies as to his harsh treatment 
by Timour, 58, 59 ; probable conclu- 
sion, 59 ; Von Hammer’s explanation, 
60, note M. ; civil wars of his sons, 
66 . 

Bajazet IT., sultan, facilitates Lasca- 
ris’ search for Greek MSS., viii. 117, 
note. 

Balbatus ( v . Vahalathus). 

Balbinus elected emperor with Maxi- 
mus, i. 316 j character, ib. (v. Maxi- 
mus). 

Balbus, Cornelius, family and rise of, i. 
316, 'vote. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, a leader 
in the fourth crusade, vii. 290 ; 
elected emperor of the East, 
321 ; his government, 322 ; defeated 
and captured by the Comans and 
Bulgarians, 330 ; death, 331 and 
note. 

Baldwin TT., emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vii. 339 ; his misfortunes and 
mendicancy, 340 ; visits to England, 
ib . ; disgraceful alliance with the 
Turks and Comans, 341 ; sale of re- 
lics to St. Louis, 342 ; escapes to 
Italy oil the taking of Constantinople 
by the Greeks, 346. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, bis quarrel with Tancred, vii. 
214 and note S. ; adopted by tbe go- 
vernor of Edessa, 215 and note S. ; 
seizes that city and founds a princi* 
pality, ib. ; becomes king of Jerusa* 
loin, 230. 

Baldwin TT., king of Jerusalem, vii. 
256. 

Baldwin 111., king of Jerusalem, vii, 

256. 

Baldwin TV., king of Jerusalem, vii. 

257. 

Baltha Ogli, admiral of Mahomet IL f 
punishment of his defeat, viii. 163. 

Balti, or Baltha, family of Alaric, 
etymology of the name, iv. 24 and 
note S. 

Baltic sea, i. 350, notes ; subsidence 
: of the, knowledge of, how acquired 

I by the Romans, iii. 263, rut*, 
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Baluzk, character of his 4 Uws of the 
Popes of Avignon/ \in. ph) T note. 

Bambyce, a name of Hnrapulis, iii. 
188, note S. 

Banciior, monastery of, iv. 300. 

Baptism, ancient theory and practice 
of, iii. 21 ; deathbed, how regarded 
by the fathers, ib. note. 

Baradasus, James, monk, revives and 
gives the name of Jacobites to the 
sect of Monophysites, vi. 54. 

Barbarians introduced into the army 
by Probus, ii. 47 ; their mutual 
dissensions fomented by Diocletian, 
74; he distributes the vanquished 
among the Homan provinces, 75 ; 
conversion of the, iii. 24, iv. 322. 
324 ; its effects, 320 ; imbibed 
Arianism, 327 ; converted from 1 luit 
heresy, 337 ; laws of the, 301 a j . ; 
best collection of, 306, note M. 

Barbary, derivation of the name of 
that country, vi. 351, note; Moors 
of, become Mahometans, 353. 

Bakbatio, general, receives Oallus at 
Fetorio, ii. 393 ; marches to the 
assistance of Julian in Caul, 410; 
treachery and retreat of, ib. 

Barchochebas rebels against Hadrian, 
ii. 222. 

Barclay, his ‘Apology for the Quakers,’ 
ii. 188, note. 

Bardanes assumes the purple and the 
name of Philippicus, vi. 80 ; deposed, 
80 ; prediction of an Asiatic prophet 
to, 89. 

Bard as, uncle of Michael 111., a pro- 
tector of letters, vii. 39 ; his school 
at Magnaura, 40. 

Bardas murdered by his uncle, the 
emperor Michael III., vi. 197. 

Bards, Welsh, their legends neglected, 
iv. 392 and note S. ; protected by 
the laws of queen Elizabeth, 398 ; 
account of the, ib. 

B ARGUS accuses liis patron Timasius, 
iv. 141. % 

Barham, or Baharam, v. Varanes. 

Bari, conquest of, by the Greeks and 
Latins, vii. 97 ; unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the German emperors on, 
99; besieged by* Robert Guiscanl, 
H4. 

B area am, Calabrian monk, attacks and 
ridicules the mwnks of mount Athos 
respecting the light of mount Thahor, 
▼ii. 405 ; a^stacy and flight, 406 ; 


BASIL. 

ambassador from Andronicus l’ala^o- 
logus the Younger to pope Benedict 
XII., viii. 77 ; his instructions, 73 ; 
his learning and lectures on Homer, 
108 ; connection with Petrarch, ib. ; 
made a bishop in Calabria, 109. 

Barmecides extirpated by Harun al 
Rashid, vi. 405 ; probable motives 
of that act, ib. note S. 

Baroncelli, tribune of Rome, viii. 
245. 

Barsumas, chief of the monks, votes 
at the second council of Ephesus, vi. 
25. 

Bartholemy, Peter, discovers the Holy 
Lance, vii. 220 ; submits to a judg- 
ment of God, and death, 222 and 

vote M. 

Ba ktolus, tho civilian, a pensioner of 
Charles IV., vi. 193. 

Basil T., the Macedonian, emperor of 
Constantinople, v. 95 ; not an Arsa- 
cid, ib. note S. ; early history of, 96 ; 
lxxlily strength, 97 ; associated in 
the empire by Michael 1TI., ib . ; 
murders Michael, ib. ; wise and glo- 
rious reign, 98 ; publishes the 1’asi- 
lics, 99 ; death, ib. ; genealogy of his 
dynasty, 100, note S. ; his legal re- 
forms, vii. 45, note S. ; reduced by 
Chrysocheir, the Paulician, to sue 
for peace, 54 ; shoots three arrows 
through Chrvsocheir’s head, ib. ; 
alliance with the emperor Lewis 11., 
97. 

Basil II., emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. 107 ; reduces the rebels Phocas 
and Sclerus, ib. ; overthrows the 
Bulgarians, 108 ; penitence and 
death, ib. ; conquers the Bulgarians, 

vii. 69 ; his horrible cruelty towards 
them, ib. 

Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, trans- 
actions with Yalens, iii. 252; Gib- 
bon’s statement respecting, corrected, 
ib. note S. ; account of, 365 ; his 
pride, 366 ; founder of the monas- 
teries of Pont-us, iv. 309. 

Basil the Great, his canonical epistles, 
iii. 36, note. 

Basil, the monk, founder cf the Gnostic 
sect of Bogomites, burnt bv Alexius 
Comncnus, vii. 56 and note. 

Basil, St., Calabrian monks of, viii. 108 
and note. 

Basil, council of, proceedings against 
popeEugenius IV., viii. 93 ; city de» 
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scribed, ib. note ; negociations of the 
council with John II. Palaeologus, 

94 ; council transferred to Ferrara, 

95 ; desses pope Eugenius IV., 103 ; 
dissolved, 104. 

Basilacius, Koman general, defeated 
by Alp Arslan, vii. 160. 

Basilicb, code, compiled by order of 
Basil I., vi. 99 ; account of, vii. 2, 
note, 45, note S. 

Basilidians, a Gnostic sect, ii. 164 ; 
declined martyrdom, ib. note. 

Barilircub, brother of the empress 
Yerina, commands an armament 
against the Vandals, iv. 284 ; lands 
at Cape Bona, 285 ; consents to a 
truce with Genseric, ib. ; who destroys 
his fleet, ib. ; disgraceful Right, 286 ; 
proclaimed emperor, v. 4 ; death, ib. 

Basilius, Homan senator, embassy to 
Alaric, iv. 92. 

Bassianus, name of Caracalla, i. 264, 
note. 

Bassianus, name of Elagabalus, i. 278 : 
v. Elagabalus. 

Bassianus made Caesar by Constantine, 
ii. 139 ; conspiracy and execution, 
ib. 

Bassora, foundation of, under the 
Arabian Caliph Omar, vi. 293 ; de- 
scribed, 294 ; site of modern, ib. 
note S. 

BastarnjE, i. 380 ; tribes, ib. ; whether 
Germans or Gauls, ib. note S. 

Batavian horse-guards, i. 239, note. 

Batavians, how punished by Valen- 
tinian for losing their standard, iii. 
257. 

Baths, public, at Home, described, iv. 
85. 

Batn®, Julian’s reception at, iii. 187 ; 
etymology of the name, ib. note M. 

Batou, nephew of Octai, Khan of the 
Mongols, his conquests in Asia and 
Europe, viii. 14 ; march on Constan- 
tinople, and death, 19. 

Battle, trial by, when abolished in 
France, vii. 365, note ; never abro- 
gated in England, ib. 

Bavaria, dukes of, abolished by Charle- 
magne, vi. 174. 

Bavarians in Hannonia and Noricum, 
iv. 174 ; disclaim the sovereignty of 
the Huns, 193 ; institutions of, rati- 
fied by the Merovingian kings, 365. 

Bayle, refutation of St. Augustin on 
persecution, iv. 180, note. 


j BELISAIUUS. 

Bears, lavourite of Valentinian I., iii* 
246. ft 

Beau sc&re, ph aracter of his * Histoire 
Critique du Manichlisine,' vi. 2 % 
note . 

Becket, Thomas, constancy of, ii. 250, 
'note. 

Beder, battle of, between Mahomet 
and the Koreishites, vi. 248. 

Bedo weens, manners of the, vi. 198. 

Bela, a Hungarian prince, betrothed to 
a daughter of Manuel Comnenus, vi. 
122. 

Bela IV., king of Hungary, defeated 
by Batou and the Mongols, viii. 14 ; 
flight, 15. 

Belenus, tutelary deity of Aquileia, 
i. 320 ; thanked by the senate, ib. note. 

Belfry, modern, whence derived, vii. 
212, note . 

Belu®, i. 157. 

Bkloic Gaul, province, i. 156. 

Belgrade built on the ruins of Singi- 
duuum, v. 379. 

Belisarius, his birth, education, and 
services, v. 99; ‘Life,’ by Lord 
Mahon, ib. note 8. ; Von Hammer’s 
etymology of his name, 100, note S. ; 
chosen general for the African war, 
101 ; his guards, ib. ; firm disci] >liiie, 

103 and 106; navigation to Africa, 

104 ; lands at Caput Vada, 105 and 
note ; project of landing at Carthage, 

106 and note S. ; advances to Grasse, 

107 ; defeats Geliiner, 109 ; enters 
Carthage, ib. ; his fleet anchors in the 
bay of Tunis, 110; he restores the 
fortifications of Carthage, 111; second 
defeat of Gelimer, 113 ; advances to 
Hippo Hcgius, 114 ; completes the 
conquest of Africa, ib. ; hasty return 
to Constantinople, 118 : his triumph, 
the first celebrated in that city and 
by a private general, ib. ; consulship, 
119 ; intrusts the command of Africa 
to the eunuch Solomon, 122 ; claims 
Lilyhteum from the ftoths, 125 ; in- 
vades Sicily, 129 ; takes Balermo by 
a stratagem, ib. ; enters Syracuse in 
triumph, 130 ; suppresses a rebellion 
at Carthage with 100 guards, ib. and 
note M. ; invaders Italy, 132 ; takes 
Naples, 133; his humanity, 134; 
enters Home, 136 , date, ib. notes ; 
narrow escape froip the Goths, 137 ; 
defence of Home against, 138 ; 
stores the walls, 139; rep a less ft 
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general assauH, 141 ; hit vigilance 
and precautioi s, 142 ; ixoi ousness, 
144; letter to JustinU n, 145 ; re- 
ceives reinforcements, ib. ; haughty 
i .iception of the Gothic ambassadors, i 
14 6 ; grants a truce, ib. ; recovers 
many Italian cities, ib. ; compels 
Yitiges to raise the siege of Rom<*, 
147 ; and of Rimini, 148 ; arbitrary 
execution of Constantine, governor of 
Spoleto, 149 ; firmness during the 
defection of Parses, 150 ; takes Ur- 
bino, ib. ; reduces Osimo, 153 ; lays ( 
siege to Ravenna, ib. ; evades the 1 
imprudent treaty sent by Justinian j 
to Yitiges, 154; takes Ravenna by 
stratagem, ib. ; refuses the kingdom 
of Italy, 155 ; iccalled by Justinian, ; 
ib . ; his greatness, popularity, and | 
\ irtues, 156 ; duped by bis wife ' 
Antonina, 158; recalls her lover | 
Theodosius, 159 ; ] Persuaded by Rim- ; 
tins to punish her, ib. ; compelled by j 
Theodora to pardon her, 150 ; second ! 
Rersian campaign, 101 ; disgraced, , 
ib. ; pardon and mean submission, j 
ib. ; accepts the Italian command, i 
102 ; account of his l’ersian cam- | 
paigns, 19 L ; reception of tlie Rersian i 
ambassadors, 192 ; hastens the retreat, j 
of Cliosroes, 193 ; recalled to the Ita- 
lian war, ib. ; lands at Ravenna, 218; 
letter to Justinian, 219; returns to 
Dyrracliium for reinforcements, ib. ; 
sails to tlie Tiber, 221 ; forces the 
barriers of Toti la, ib. ; the misconduct 
of his officers obliges liim to retreat, 
ib . ; dissuades Totila from destroying 
Rome, 223 ; recaptures Rome, and 
holds it against Totila, 224 ; campaign 
in southern Italy and flight to Sicily, 
225 ; filial recall, ib. ; made general 
of the east and count of the domes- 
tics, 220; defends Constantino] >le 
from the Bulgarians, 244; accused 
of conspirii|g against Justinian, 240 ,* 
disgrace, restoration, and death, ib. ; 
fortune confiscated, ib. ; his beggary 
an idle fable, ib. ; Lord Mahon’s 
opinion on that point examined, 247, 
note S. ; Le ijeau’s and Finlay’s 
theories respecting the origin of the 
story, ib. ; his reputed statue, ib. 

Bells, use; of, when introduced, vi. 304 
and note S. * 

Beldona, teirmlo of, at Comana in 
Pontns, vii. 61. 


BERT KEEN A. 

Belus, tower of, at Babylon, vi. 295, 
notes. 

Render, i. 142. 

Benedict XI., pope, his curse ol 
Anagui, viii. 215. 

Benedict XII., pope, embassy of An- 
dronicus the Younger to, viii. 77 ; 
character, 79 and note. 

Benedict XI I L, pope, viii. 254; de- 
posed )y the council of Constance, 
250. 

Benefice, primitive name of a feudal 
l>ossession, iv. 373 ; tenure of, ib. 
and note M. 

Benevento, battle of, between Main- 
froy, king of tlie two Sicilies, and 
(’barles of Anjou, vii. 370. 

Bkneventum, dukes of, their domi- 
nions, v. 349; escapes the yoke <>l 
Charlemagne, vi. 174 ; siege of, by 
the Saracens, and heroic devotion ol 
a citizen, vii. 100. 

Benjamin, patriarch of tlie Copts, his 
interview with Amrou, \i. 333. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his description <>f 
the riches of Constantinople, vii. 15. 

Bentivoglio, character as an historian, 
iii. 10, note. 

Bkkan-biiug (Marlborough), battle of, 
between the Britons and 8axons, i\ . 
391 and note. 

Be reels, Barbars, or Barbarians, ac- 
count of that appellation, vi. 351 and 
note ; properly applicable to tlie 
Moors, ib. 

Berenice, her age when dismissed by 
Titus, vii. 23, note. 

Berenice, or Myos Homios, i. 413, 
vote M. 

Bernard, St., does not mention his 
own miracles, ii. 180, vote ; dissuades 
the persecution of the Jews, vii. 192 
vote , and note M. ; character and 
mission, 247 ; convents founded by, 
ib. ; proclaims the second crusade, 
248 ; declines the command, ib. ; ob- 
ject of his journey to Germany, ib. 
vote. M. ; his character of the Romans, 
viii. 194 ; exhortations against Arnold 
of Brescia, 196. 

Bernier, description of Aurengzebu’a 
camp, i. 341, vote. 

Beiuea, or Aleppo, Julian’s reception 
at, iii. 183 ; anecdote of a Christian 
father and his apostate son, ib. 

Bertezena (Berte-Scheno), first leader 
of the Turks, v. 173 ; was projjrr y 
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BERTHA. 

the founder of the Mongol race, ib. 
note M. 

Bertha, mother of Hugo king of Italy, 
her gallantries, vii. 25. 

Bkktiia, daughter of Hugo king of 
Italy, married to Romanus, son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus,vii. 24; 
her equivocal descent, 25 ; changes 
her name to Eudoxia, ib. 

Bkrytus, famous school of law at, ii. 
317 and note; overthrown by an 
earthquake in the reign of Justinian, 
v. 252 and note. 

Bessarion, bishop of Nice, viii. 96 ; 
manager for the Greeks at the Coun- 
cil of Florence, 100 ; made a cardinal, 
101 ; poverty, 102, note ; his resi- 
dence in Italy, character and learning, 
113 ; story of his losing the tiara, ib. 
and note M. ; refuses the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, 123. 

Bessar, general of Justinian, killed in 
leading the assault of Petra, v. 202 ; 
his unfeeling avarice when governor 
of Pome during the siege by Totila, 
220 ; flies at his entrance, 222. 

Bessi, or minor Goths, v. 37, note. 

Bethlem, residence of St. Jerom, resort 
of Roman fugitives to, after the sack 
of Rome, iv. 108; occupied by Tail- 
ored, vii. 224, note S. 

Bezabde, taken by Sapr, ii. 410; site 
of, ib. note S. ; besieged by Constan- 
tius, 411. 

Bible, early translated into Arabic, vi. 
215 and note. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes 
and imprisons Hormouz, v. 370 ; puts 
him to death, 372 and note M. 

Bineses, the Persian ambassador, takes 
possession of Nisibis for Sapor, iii. 
224. 

Birth, prerogative of, the least invi- 
dious of all distinctions, i. 305. 

Bishops, question of their divine ori- 
gin, ii. 190, note ; at first the same 
as presbyters , 191 ; subsequently su- 
perior, ib. ; original jurisdiction of, 

1 92 ; called angels in Asia, ib. note ; 
progress of their authority, 194 ; 
claimed to be the vicegerents of Christ 
and successors of the apostles, ib. ; 
metropolitans and primates, 195 ; 
ambition of the Roman pontiff, ib . ; . 
bishops first seen at court in the reign 
of Alexander Severus, 259 ; condition 
and number under the Christian enpA 


BOETHIUS. 

perors,/ii. 57 ; rural, ib. note ; equal 
powers'bf, 2p ; election of, ib. ; violent 
and corrupt mode of, 29 ; at first vested 
in the people, ib. ; afterwards usurped, 
by the emperors, ib. note M. ; bishops 
alone had the power of ordination, 
30 ; claimed perpetual obedience 
from the ordained, 31 ; income of, 
33 ; exclusive privilege of being tried 
by their peers, 35 ; judged the clergy 
in civil cases, ib. ; power of arbitra- 
tion, ib. ; spiritual censorship, 36 ; 
exercised on the highest officers ex- 
cept the emperors, ib. ; orthodox of 
the West, banished by Constantine 
II., 80; conduct in exile, 81; con- 
tributed much to the establishment 
of the French monarchy, iv. 352. 

Bisseni, Turkish tribe, vii. 79 and 
note 8. 

Bissextile, superstitious regard of the 
Romans for, iii. 235; Gibbon’s ex- 
planation of the, corrected, ib. 'note S. 

Bithynia, i. 162 ; plundered by the 
Goths, 398. 

Blachernas, suburb of Constantino- 
ple, ii. 295, note. 

Bleda, brother and colleague of Attila, 
king of the Huns, iv. 193 ; slain by 
Attila, 195. 

Blemmyes, invade Egypt, ii. 76 ; de- 
scribed, 77. 

Blinding, various modes of, vii. 369. 

Blodel, legendary name of Bleda, 
brother of Attila, iv. 193, note S. 

Blues, or orthodox faction of the Hip- 
podrome, patronized by Justinian, v. 
50 ; their dress, maimers, and law- 
less violence, ib. 

l>OADICEA,i. 140. 

Boccaccio, one of the restorers of G reek 
learning in Italy, viii. 110; his (re- 
puted) version of Homer, ib. and 
note M. 

Bochara conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 300. * 

Boetiiius, praetorian prefect, murdered 
with Aetius, iv. 250. 

Boethius, , his explanation of the Tri- 
nity, iii. 55, note ; character and 
studies of, v. 27 ;* his alleged visit to 
Athens, 28 and note S. ; patriotism, 
29 ; accused of treason, 30 ; confined 
in the tower of Pavia, ib. ; corn- 
ices his ‘Consolation of Philo- 
sophy,* 31 5 inhuman execution of, 
ib . ; works translated by Alfred tha 
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BOHEMIA. 

Great, 32; canonized, ; question 
as to his Cliristianitv, { i. nt'e S. 

Bohemia, united to the 3 jrmanic body 
by Charlemagne, vi. 175. 

Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, vii. 
119 ; commands his father’s fleet at 
Durazzo, 121; exploits against the 
Greeks, 12G ; a leader in the first 
crusade, 198 ; march to Constanti- 
nople, 203 ; motives, 205 and note 
M. ; flattering reception by Alexius 
Comnenus, 206 ; takes Antioch, and 
acquires the sovereignty of it, vii. 
217 ; his design to arm the West, 
against the Byzantine empire, 238 ; 
clandestine departure, ib. and note ; 
death, ib . 

Bolingbroke, Lord, observations on 
the encouragement of learning by the 
popes, viii. 116, note. 

I’oiiSENA, lake, Amalasontha strangled 
in an island of, v. 128 ; described, ib. 
note. 

Ron do car, or Bibars, sultan of Egypt, 
destroys Antioch, vii. 275 ; concerned 
in the attempt to assassinate Edward 
I., ib. note M. 

Boniface, count, general of Blacidia, 
character, iv. 175 ; betrayed into a 
revolt by his rival Aetius, 176 ; in- 
vites the Vandals into Africa, ib. ; 
repentance, 181 ; defeated by Gen- 
seric, ib. ; besieged in Hippo Regius, 

182 ; joined by Aspar and his forces, 

183 ; again defeated by Gcnseric, ib . ; 
escapes to Ravenna, 184 ; battle with 
Aetius and death, ib. ; medals of, //>., 
and note S. 

Bontface, marquis of Montferrat, 
elected leader of the fourth crusade, 

vii. 294 ; adopts the cause of Alexius, 
son of Isaac Angelus, 296 ; clemency 
after the capture of Constantinople, 
313; sells Candia to the Venetians, 
323 ; exchanges the provinces beyond 
the Hellcs^xjnt for the kingdom of 
Thessalonica, or Macedonia, 321 ; 
killed by the Bulgarians, 333. 

Boniface VIII., pope, his furious con- 
test with Philip le Bel of France, 

viii. 214; seizbd and insulted at 
Anagni by Nogaret and Colonna,215 ; 
death and character, ib. ; instituted 
the jubilee, 217. 

Boniface, St., procures relics for Aglae, 
ii. 277. 

Bonnet, Greek imperial, vii. 367, note. 


BREQU1GNY. 

Bonosus, general of Aurelian, marries 
a Goth, ii. 11, note ; and Proculus, 
their revolt in Gaul suppressed by 
Probus, ii. 50. 

Book, people of the, Jews and Chris- 
tians so called by the Arabians, vi. 
215, 368 and note. 

Borak, or mysterious horse cl Maho- 
met, vi. 230. 

Bordeaux described, iv. 128 and note . 

Borderers, what troops so called, ii. 
321 ; discontent and desertions of, ib. 

Borgites, Mamaluke dynasty of the, 
vii. 274 and note. 

Borvsthenes, navigation of the by the 
Russian traders, vii. 85. 

Bosphorus, kingdom of, reduced by 
Trajan, i. 143, 395 ; acquired by the 
Goths, 396 ; reduced by Agrippa, 
ib. note. 

Bosphorus, Strait of, described, ii. 288 ; 
actual width, ib. note S. 

Bosphorus, city of, besieged by the 
'lurks, v. 175. 

Bostra, or Bosra, i. 143, note S. ; vi. 
202, note ; siege of by the Saracens, 
303 ; Syriac etymology of the name, 
ib. and note ; betrayed by the gover- 
nor Romanus, 304. 

Bossiet’s Universal History, i. 165, 
note. 

Botany, state of that science among 
the ancients, vi. 402. 

Both eric, commandant of Thcssalo- 
niea, murdered by the populace, iii. 
391. 

Bouck’ault, marshal, assists the em- 
l eror Manuel Pala'ologus against the 
'lurks, viii. 37. 

Boui.ogne, v. Gcssoriacum. 

Bourta, taken and plundered by Ti- 
mour, viii. 56. 

Bowides, Persian dynasty of, vi. 422. 

Braga, capital of the Suevi in S}>aiu, 
taken by Theodoric II., iv. 263. 

Brancaleone, podcsta of Rome, his 
vigorous administration, viii. 203. 

Brandenburg, Vandals of, v. 121, note. 

Bread, distribution of at Rome, iv. 84. 

Brenckman, his * Historia Pandec- 
tarum,’ v, 287, note. 

Bremen, burnt by the Hungarians, vii. 
75. 

Breones, tribe ofRhaetians, iv. 234 
and note; 

Brequigny, M. de, his Life of Posthu* 
mus, i. 391, note. 
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BRETAGNE. 

Bretagne, part of Armor' ca so called, 
iv . 392 and notes . 

Bridget, St., of Sweden, prophesies 
the death of pope Urban V., viii. 
250. 

Briinne, Walter de, duke of Athens, 
defeated and killed by the Catalans, 
vii. 385. 

Brig antes, war of Antoninus I’ius 
with, i. 145, note ; situation of, 157. 

Britain, conquered by the Romans, i. 
139 ; province described, 15(1 ; im- 
portance of, ii. 71 ; how peopled, iii. 
205 ; invaded by the Scots and l’icts, 
208; rescued by Theodosius, 271; 
revolt of Maximus in, 359 ; emigra- 
tion from under him, 300 ; St. Ursula 
and destined brides of the emigrants, 
ib . note ; legions recalled from by 
Stilicho, iv. 34 ; invaded by the Scots 
of Ireland, 53 ; revolt of the army 
in, and election of various emperors, 
54 ; revolt of, 130 ; its independence 
confirmed bv Honorius, 131 ; govern- 
ment of till the descent of the Saxons, 
132 and note; cities, ib. and note; 
tyrants, 133 ; church, its poverty, 
134; Pendragon of, ib. ; descent of 
the Saxons in, 386 ; Heptarchy, 389 ; 
Hildas’ description of, ib. ; long re- 
sistance of against the barbarians, 
390 ; wars in, ib. sq . ; the Britons Uy 
to Wales and Cornwall, 391 ; and 
Gaul, ib. ; desolation of Britain, 394 ; 
language of, how modified by the 
Saxon invasion, 395 and note S. ; 
inhabitants of, whether ext erminated 
by the Saxons, 396 ; servitude of, 
ib. ; sold their children, 397 ; relapse 
into barbarism, ib. ; Britons in Ar- 
morica and Wales, their manners, 
398 ; obscure state of Britain, 399 ; 
Christianity introduced into by ]>ope 
Gregory the Great, v. 360. 

Britons, character of the, i. 140. 

Britons of France, reduced and chas- 
tised by Charlemagne, vi. 173. 

Brittia, island, whether distinct from 
Britain, iv. 399, note S. 

Drosses, president de, his description 
of the Euxine, v. 194, note. 

Bruce, James, on the Roman wall in 
Scotland, i. 141, note S. 

Bruchium, quarter of Alexandria, 
library in, iii. 417, note S. 

Brunswick, house of, genealogy, vii. 
119 , note. 


BURNING GLASSES. 

Brutus, revered by the Romans, L 
209 ; Vis virtue questioned, ib. note 
M. jf 

Brutus, the Trojan, his colonization ot # 
Britain a fable, iii. 265. 

Bucblin, duke of the Alemanni, in- 
vades Italy, v. 237 ; his fabulous ex- 
ploits, ib. note ; ravages southern 
Italy, 238 ; defeated at Casilinum by 
Narses, and slain, 239. 

Buffaloes, introduced into Italy by 
the Lombards, v. 351. 

Buffon, burning glasses of, v. 72. 

Bugia, African town, captured by tlio 
Saracens, vi. 347. 

Bulgaria, revolts from Isaac Angclus, 
vii. 286 ; second kingdom of esta- 
blished, ib. 

Bulgarians, their ethnology, v. 167, 
note S. ; history, 168 ; inroads on the 
eastern empire, 171 ; under Zabcrgan, 
threaten Constantinople, 243 ; re- 
pulsed by Belisarius, 244 ; kingdom 
of overthrown by Basil II., vi. 108 ; 
their name, how applied by the 
French, vii. 57 and?mte,* emigration 
of the, 64 ; their descent, ib. and 65, 
note S. ; account of the, ib. ; situation 
of the kingdom, ib. ; first kingdom of 
the, 07 ; overthrown by Basil II., 
69 ; tactics, 73 ; war of against the 
Latin sovereigns of Greece, 329. 

Bunsen, Chev., explanation of Rliny oil 
the Roman walls, ii. 16, note S. 

Burgesses, court of at Jerusalem, vii. 
235. 

Buugundian 8 vanquished by Probus, 
ii. 44; a German race, ib. note 8. ; 
on the Elbe, account of the, iii. 2(51 ; 
fabulous descent from the soldiers of 
Drusus, ib. and 262 note ; deceived 
by Valentinian, 262 ; join lladagaisus 
in invading Italy, iv. 45 ; overrun 
( raul, 51 ; settle permanently in Gaul, 
128; their limits, 129; invade Bel- 
gium, 224; defeated fnd driven *o 
the mountains of Savoy, ib. ; settle- 
ments on lake Leman, 349 ; bounda- 
ries of their kingdom, 353 ; finally 
conquered by the Franks, 356 ; j.»in 
the troops of Vitiges, v. 150. 

Burgundy, vineyards of, i. 190 and 
note W. 

Burnet, character of his ‘ Sacred 
Theory of the Earth,’ ii. 176, note. 

Burning glasses of Archimedes and 
Proclus, v. 71 ; of Bulfon, 72 note. 
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BURTON. 

Bueton, l)r., work on the Anie-Nicenc 
Fathers, iii. 52, note IJjf 

Bitbiris, in Egypt, destr’ red Oy Dio- 
cletian, ii. 76 ; four scv.ral places of 
that name, vi. 392 note. 

Butler, character of his ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ v. 358 note. 

Buzentinus (Bazentirms), river, sepul- 
clire of Alaric constructed in, iv. 112 
and note S. 

Buzurg Mihir, the Persian philoso- 
pher, preceptor of Honnouz, v. 3(57 ; 
introduced chess and the fables of 
Pilpay into Persia, ib. note. 

Byron, Lord, swam from Sestus to 
Abydus, ii. 290, note M. 

Byrrhus, i. 228. 

Byzantine history, defects of, vi. 68 ; 
dynasties, review of and reflections 
on, 132 ; empire, view of its go- 
vernment, literature, &c. from the 
time of Heraclius to the invasion of 
the Franks, vii. 5, sqq. ; revenue, 
13; coinage, ib. note S. ; emperors, 
their pomp and luxury, 14 ; palace, 
15; furniture and attendance, 16; 
titles, 17 ; officers of the palace, state 
and army, 19 ; adoration of the em- 
perors, 20 ; reception of ambassadors, 
21 ; processions, 22 ; acquire the 
province of Lombardy, DH ; histo- 
rians, editions of, v iii. 185, note ; 
character of the Bonn edition, ib. 
vote M. 

Byzantines, wars of the, by whom best 
described, ii. 287, note ; used the 
columns of Darius as altars, 289, 
note. 

Byzantium, siege of by Sevcrus’ gene- 
rals, i. 256 ; fortifications destroyed, 
257 ; how far mined, ib. note M. ; 
taken by Maximin, ii. 135 ; besieged 
by Constantine, 147 ; advantageous 
situation, 287 ; when founded, ib. 
vote; rebuilt by Pausanias, ib. ; re- 
venues derived from the fishery, 293, 
vote ( v . Constantinople). 

Byzas, founds Byzantium, ii. 287, note. 


c. 

• 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, seven 
poems of, vi. 209 and note ; its anti- 
quity, 211 ; sitp of, ib. and note M. ; 
description of, 212 ; rites of, ib. ; 
black stone, ib. and votes; idols <4 


CiESAKlUS. 

destroyed by Mahomet, 254 ; de* 
secrated by Abu Talicr, the Carma- 
thian, 419. 

Cabades, or Kobad, king of Persia, his 
war with the Romans, v. 85 ; takes 
Amida, 86 ; occupies the straits of 
Caucasus, 88 ; troubled reign of, 181 ; 
desires his son, Nushirvan, to be 
adopted by Justin the emperor, 182 
and note M. 

Cadesia, battle of between the Ara- 
bians and Persians, date, vi. 291, note 
S. ; description of, 292 ; site of, ib. 
note ; ruins, ib. note S. 

Cadijaii, marries Mahomet, vi. 21S ; 
his affection and respect for her, 
268. 

Cadiz, founded, i. 296, note . 

Caccjlian, bishop of Africa, Constan- 
tine’s liberality to, iii. 32 ; contest 
with Majoriuus and Donatus, 43; 
acknowledged lawful primate, ib.; 
banishes the Donatist leaders, 44. 

Gfficiuus (or Lactantius), date of his 
treatise ‘ De Mortibus Persecutonun,’ 
iii. 14 and vote ; probably not corn- 
l>osed by Lactantius, ib. ; account of 
the vision of Constantine and Li- 
cinius, ib. 

CjKlestian, senator of Carthage, mis- 
fortunes of, iv. 187. 

Ca:sar, Julius, his motive for invading 
Britain, i. 140, itvte ; degraded the 
senate, 197, note ; deified, 207 ; 
provoked his fate, 209 ; sword of, 
captured by the Gergoviaus, iv. 376. 

Caisar and Augustus, those titles ex- 
plained, i. 208 ; use of as a family 
distinction, 209, note W. 

Caesars, first, their policy, i. 137, 139 ; 
adverse to military merit in a sub- 
ject, ib. ; family of the, 212 ; their 
marriage with foreigners forbidden, 
vii. 23 ; exceptions, 24 ; empire of 
the, checked the progress of the 
human mind, 44. 

* C*fiSAit8 ’ of Julian, account of that 
work, iii. 179. 

CiESARKA, capital of Cappadocia, taken 
by Sapor, i. 405 ; taken and sacked 
by Cbosroes II., v. 392. 

Cacsarea, in Syria, plundered and 
burnt by the adherents of Firmus, 
iii. 273 ; abandoned by Constantine, 
sou of Heraclius, surrenders to the 
Saracens, \i. 325. 

C.i.s*rivs, son of the duke of Naples, 
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CAF. 

assists Tope Leo IV. against the 
Saracens, vi. 411. 

Caf, mountain of Central Asia, v. 173 ; 
creed of the Mahometans respecting, 
ib. note S. 

Caff a, Genoese colony of, vii. 408 and 
note. 

Cagan, v . Khan. 

Cahina, queen of the Berbers or Moors, 
her alleged method of defence against 
the Saracens, vi. 352 ; death, ib. 

Cairo, meaning of the name, vi. 331 ; 
when founded, ib. ; besieged by 
Amaury, king of Jerusalem, vii. 253. 

Cairoan, in the kingdom of Tunis, 
foundation of, vi. 340 and note S. 

Caius, v. Gains. 

Calabria, that name given t-o Brut- 
tiurn, v. 349 note; preservation of 
the Greek language in, viii. 108. 

Caled, his conduct at the battle of 
Ohud, vi. 249 ; conversion to Islam, 
250 ; his massacres, 254 and note 8. ; 
gallantry at Muta and election as 
general, 258; surnained “ Sword of 
God,” ib. ; victories of, 291 ; virtual 
leader in the Syrian war, 3(>2 ; suc- 
cours Abu Obeidah at the sie-j.e of 
Bosra, 303 and note S. ; per? '.mini 
prowess at Damascus, 305 ; letter to 
Amrou, ib. ; takes Damascus by 
storm, 310; his inflexibility, 311; 
pursues and slays the exiled Damas- 
cenes, 312 ; value of that story, 313, 
note 8. ; defeats the Gassanites, 318 ; 
gains the victory at Jermuk, ib. ; 
liis death and tomb, 32(1 ; unjustly 
treated by Omar, ib. note S. 

Caledonia, when Christianized, ii. 213 
and note ; the country and its inha- 
bitants described, iii. 266. 

Caledonian war under the emperor 
Severu3, i. 265. 

Caledonians, defeated by Agricola, i. 
140; retire northwards, 141. 

Caligula assassinated, i. 211 ; Gibbon 
corrected, ib. note W. ; character, 
217 ; attempts to place liis statue in 
the temple of Jerusalem, ii. 154. 

Calil Basiia, vizier of Mahomet 11., 
his interview with that Sultan, viii. 
151. 

Caliph, meaning of that title, vi. 269 
and 271, note S. ; first four caliphs 
compared, 273 ; characters of, 287 ; 
conquests of the caliphs, 289 ; sub- 
due Persia, 290 ; empire of the, 372 ; 


f CAMARA!. 

triple division of the caliphate, 394 j 
magnificence of the, 395, sq. ; their 
patronage t>f learning, 399 ; horrible 
treatment! >f by their Turkish guards, 
417 and note ; other causes of their 
decline and fall, 419 ; their abase- 
ment, 422 ; invite the Bowides, 423 ; 
Fatimite of Egypt, their gloomy mag- 
nificence and political weakness, vii. 
251 ; deposed by JNoureddin, 253 ; 
Abbasside, extinction of by the Mon- 
gols, viii. 13. 

C a listus II., pope, prohibits the use 
of private arms at Borne, viii. 193. 

Calligraphes, epithet of Theodosius 
the Younger, iv. 163. 

Caliunjcum, monks and populace of, 
burn a conventicle and synagogue, 
iii. 393 ; St. Ambrose dictates their 
pardon to Theodosius, ib. ; battle 
near, between Belisarius and the 
Persians, v. 101. 

Callin' ic us of Heliopolis, inventor of 
the Greek fire, vi. 382 and note M. 

Cauuxene, priestess of Ceres, rewarded 
by Julian, iii. 151, note. 

Calmucks, black, migrations of the, 
iii. 314 and noL s. 

Calocertjs, rein’ll ion of, in Cyprus, ii. 
357 and notes. 

Calo-Joiiannks, Comncnus, emperor 
of Trebizond, al tempts to organize a 
confederacy against Mahomet II., 
viii. 181, note M. 

Caiaj-Joiin (John or Joaimiccs), re- 
ceives from pope Innocent 1 1J. the 
title of king of Bulgaria, vii. 286 ; 
assists the revolt of the Greeks 
auainst the Latins, 329 ; defeats and 
takes Baldwin I., 330 ; besieges Thes- 
salonica, 334 ; assassinated, ib. 

Cai.purniub, date of, ii. 28, note S. ; 
eclogue on the accession of Caras, 
53 and note ; description of the Am- 
phitheatre, 60, note . 

Calvary, improperly called a Hill, iii. 
157, note M. ; annual/air on, vii. 172. 

Calvin, his system compared with St. 
Augustine’s, iv. 183, note ; his doc- 
trine of the eucharist, vii. 59 ; his 
conduct towards Scrvetus examined, 
GO and note . 

Calydonian boar, tusks of, at Benc- 
ventum, v. 134. 

Oalycadnub, river, Frederick Barba- 
rossa drowned inpvii. 246 and note S. 

Camara, ships on the Euxine, i. 390, 
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CAMEL. 

Camel, Arabian, descriln 1, \ i. 190 ; 
day of the, victory of Ali ever the 
rebels Tclka and Zcleir so called, 
275. f 

Camelopardalis, or giraffe, i. 231, note ; 
Gibbon corrected, 232, note M. 

Cami9ards of Languedoc, compared 
with the African Circumcellions, iii. 
95. 

Camp, Roman, i. 152. 

Campagna of Rome, reduced (o a wil- 
derness, v. 356. 

Campania, i. 157 ; desolation of, from 
the imperial policy, ii. 336. 

Campania, or Champagne, iv. 235, note. 

Campiiirk, its use and cultivation in 
the East, vi. 295 and note. 

Camus, a liquor in use among the 
Huns, distilled from barley, iv. 211. 

Canada, compared with ancient Ger- 
many, i. 351. 

Candia, modern name of Crete, whence 
derived, vi. 408 (v. Crele). 

Candidianub put to death by Lieinius, 
ii. 136. 

Caninian law on iiuuiuiup'mous, ii. 37, 
note. 

Cannibalism of the Crusaders, vii. 211. 

Cannon, enormous one procured by 
Mahomet 11. for the siege of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 152; bursts, 160. 

Canons, Russian, described, vii. 86. 

Can talk i a ns, i. 156. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his 
History, vii. 390 ; assists the younger 
Andronicus in his rebellion against 
his grandfather, 391 and 392, note 
M. ; liis character, 396 ; opulence, 
ib. ; regent in the minority of Jolm 
rakeologus, 397 ; attacks upon his 
regency, ib. ; declared a public enemy, 
398; assumes the purple at Hern <>- 
tica, ib. ; flight and reception by the 
Cral or despot of the Servians, 399 ; 
civil war, ib. ; alliance with the 
Turks, 400 ; admitted into Constan- 
tinople Eacciolati, great duke, 
401 ; coronation, 402 ; reign, ib. ; 
associates his son Matthew, 403 ; 
abdication and retirement to a con- 
vent, 404; war with the Genoese 
and destruction, of his fleet, 409; 
alliance with the Venetians, 410; 
naval defeat, 411 ; humiliating treaty 
with the Genoese, ib. ; his friendship 
and alliance *with Amir, Turkish 
prince of Ionia, viii. 25 ; marries his 


CARA CAL LA. 

daughter to Orcliau, Turkish prince 
of Bithynia, 26 ; negotiations with 
pope Clement VI. y at Avignon, viii. 
79. 

Cantacuzene, Matthew, associated 
in the empire by his father, John, 

vii. 403. 

Cantelorius, his treatise * De Pra> 
focto Urbis,’ ii. 313, note. 

Cantemir, character of his history of 
the Ottoman empire, viii. 22, note. 

Capellanus, defeats the Gordians, i. 
315. 

Capiculi, or troops of the Forte, viii. 
155 and note. 

Capita, assessment by, erroneously re- 
ferred by Gibbon to persons , ii. 338, 
note S. ; meant pieces of land t ib. 
and 341, note S. 

Capitation-tax under Constantine, ii. 
337 ; Gibbon's error respecting, cor- 
rected, ib. note S. ; two meanings of, 
explained, ib. ; how levied in Gaul, 
338. 

Oapito, Ateius, Ids voluminous legal 
works, v. 275 ; nature of his legal 
tenets, 278 ; founder of a legal sect, 
279. 

Capitol of Rome, destruction of, ii. 
237, note ; new, dedicated by Domi- 
tian, ib. ; roof of described, iv. 25(5, 
note ; first, gilded by Catnlus, ib. ; 
becomes the residence of the civil 
magistrate, 289, note; described, 

viii. 200 and note S. ; absurd descrip- 
tion of, by a writer of the middle 
ages, viii. 285. 

Capitoline games, when instituted, 
viii. 226, note. 

Capizucchi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Cappadocia, kingdom of, i. 160 ; large 
estates of Constantine and bis suc- 
cessors in, ii. 329 ; excellent breed 
of horses in, 330 and note. 

Capraria, isle of, nwiks or solitaries 
at, iv. 18. 

Capua, i. 157. 

Caput Vada, near Carthage, landing 
of Belisarius at, v. 105 and note. 

Caracalla, discord with Geta, i. 264 ; 
date of his elevation, 265, note ; 
ambition and impiety, 266 ; acces- 
sion jointly with Geta, 267 ; their 
jealousy, ib. ; scheme to divide the 
empire, 268 ; murders Geta, ib. ; re- 
morse, 269 ; cruelty, 270 ; directs 
the massacre at Alexandria, 272 ; 
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CAUACALLUS. ( 

murdered, 274 ; emulated Alexander, 
ib. ; edict making all freemen oi 
the empire Homan citizens, 292, ; 
whether genuine, 302, note S. ; his 
nurse a Christian, ii. 257. 

Caracallub, for Caracalla, i. 2G4, 
note S. 

Caracorum, orlioLiN, residence of the ; 
Mongol Khans, viii. 17 and note. 

Cauactacus, i. 140. 

Carausius, revolt of, in Britain, ii. 70 ; j 
extraction, ib. notes; assumes the j 
])urple, 71 ; duration of his reign, ih. j 
and note S. ; naval power, ib. ; ac- j 
knowledgcd emperor by Diocletian, ; 
72 ; murdered by Allectus, ib. \ 

Caravans, Sogdian, route of, to and 
from China, v. 59. j 

Carbeas, the Pauiician, and com- 
mander of the guards, revolt of, vii. 
53 ; alliance with the Saracens, ih . ; 
fortifies Tephrice, ib. ; defeats the 
emperor Michael, ib. \ 

Cardinal, origin and progress of that i 
title, vi. 181 ; college of, obtains the ' 
right of electing to the papal chair, 
viii. 211 ; how composed, ib. and 
note ; conclave instituted, 212. 

Cakduchians implore Trajan’s pro- 
tection, i. 143. 

Carduenk ceded to the Homans, ii. 87. 

Carinijs, son of Cams, intrusted with 
the government of the West, ii. 55 ; 
emperor, 56 ; vices, ib. ; defeated by 
Diocletian, (53 ; assassinated, ib. 

Carizme conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 300. 

Carizmians, invade Syria, and take 
and sack Jerusalem, vii. 271. 

Carloman, king of Hungary, his treaty 
with Godfrey of Bouillon, vii. 202. 

Carlovingian dynasty, establishment 
of in France, vi. 15(5. 

Car math, an Arabian preacher, founds 
the sect of the Carmathians, vi. 417 
and note S. ; their military exploits, 
418. 

Carmelites, derived from the prophet 
Elijah, iv. 30(3, note. 

Carnuntum, ruins of, i. 249, note S. 

Carocium, or standard of the lom- 
bards, vi. 188. 

CarpiLio, son of Agtius, educated in 
the camp of Attila, iv. 223. 

Cauraoo, or fortification of a Gothic 
camp, iii. 328 and note. 

Carrh«, T emple of the Moon at, l. 274 ; 
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CA*I ALAUNIAN PLAINS. 

(Haran) ancient residence of Abra- 
ham, iii. 188, note. 

CarthacCs, i.tlGl, 18(3 ; bishopric of, 
purchased by Lucilla for Majoriuus, 
ii. 262, note; cathedral of, number- 
of its ministers, iii. 31 ; conference at 
respecting the Donatists, iv. 179 and 
note ; surprised by Genseric, 186 ; 
described, ib. ; receives Belisarius, 

v. 100 ; despair of the Arlans 
and triumph of the Catholics, ih. ;na 
tural alteration in the neighbour- 
hood of, 110, note ; fortifications of, 
restored by Belisarius, 111 ; synod of, 
restores Catholicism, 115 ; taken by 
llassan, lieutenant of Abdalmalek, 

vi. 350 ; relieved by the pnefcct 
John, ib. ; recaptured and burnt, 
351; its subsequent fate, ib. 

Carthagkna, rich silver mine, at, i. 
29G. 

Carthaginians, manners of described, 
iv. 1SG ; oppressed by Genseric, 187 

Carls, general of Probus, ii. 44 ; elec* 
lion as emperor and character, 52 ; 
defeats the Savmatians, 54 ; inter- 
view with the Persian ambassadors, 
ib. ; victories and mysterious death, 

Cakilixum, battle of between N arses 
and Bncelin, v. 240. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount 
Caucasus, v. 87. 

Caspian Sea, navies on, v. 30£ note. 

Cassian, duke of Mesopotamia, nogo 
tiates with the Fenians, ii. 404. 

Cassianr, legal sect, v. 279. 

Cassiodorus, Gothic History of, i. 
375 ; description of the Venetians, 
iv. 242 ; epistles of characterized, v. 
11 ; account of, 19 and note S. ; mi- 
nister of queen Amalasontha, 126. 

Cassius, Avidius, revolts, i. 211, note 
216, and note. M. 

I Castile, origin and meaning of the 
name. vi. 3(55, note. 

Cast in us, Master- Gene Ail, defeated by 
the Vandals in Spain, iv. 175. 

Castriot, John, father of Scanderbeg, 
account of, viii. 135 ; family of the 
Castriota in Naples, 139. 

Catalans, their service and war in the 
Greek empire, vii. 385 ; their origin, 
ib. note and note S. ; their conduct 
in a sea-fight with, the Genoese, 411 
and note M. 

Catalattntan plains, near Ch along. 
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CATAPAN. 

camp of the Alemanni a' Iii. 258 ; 
(Champagne) extent of.yiv. 

Catapan, or governor of MjeGuek pro- 
vince of Lombardy, v ii. 38. 

Catastrum, derivation and meaning of 
that word, ii. 337, note S. 

Catechumen, when Constantine be- 
came, iii. 2 ; rite used in making, ib . 
note. 

Cathay, name of the northern ewpire 
of China, viii. 10, note. 

Catherine, granddaughter of the 
emperor Baldwin II., of Courtenay, 
marries Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip the Fair of France, vii. 346. 

Catherine, St.., of Sienna, legend of, 
viii. 250 and note. 

Catholic church, doctrines how dis- 
criminated from Platonism, iii. 50 ; 
edict of Theodosius establishing the 
catholic faith, 363 ; progress of ido- 
latry in, 426 ; persecution of the 
catholics in Africa, iv. 328 ; catholic 
frauds, 334 ; (v.Church, Greek church, 
and Pome, church of.) 

Catholics, Roman, proofs they require 
of martyrdom, ii. 246, note. 

Catibah, lieutenant of the caliph Wa- 
lid, his conquests, vi. 300. 

Catti, i. 390. 

Caucaland, position of that country, 

iii. 318 and note M. 

Cauciia, or Coca, estate of Theodosius 
at, iii. 345 and note. 

Cava, daughter of count Julian, story 
of, vi. 354 and notes. 

Cavalry, Roman, under the emperors, 
i. 150 ; horses whence procured, 151 ; 
arms, ib. 

Caviar, made from the sturgeons of 
the Don, vii. 407. 

Cazan, Mongol khan of Persia, cha- 
racter, viii. 20 and note. 

Ceaulin, conquests iu western Britain, 

iv. 391. 

Ceoropb consjjres against Grail ienus, 

Cedars, holy of mount Libanus, vi. 
57 and note M. 

Celestine, pope, condemns the heresy 
of Nestorius and deposes him, vi. 
17. 

Celtiberians, i. 156. 

Celtic Gaul, province, i. 156. 

Celtic language, i *174, note ; preserved 
in Wales and Armorica, iv. 397. 

Censors, last, i. 383, note . 

VOL. VIII. 


CHAPTERS. 

Censorship revived by Decius, i. 383 , 
impracticability of the, 384. 

Ceramio, battle of between the Nor- 
mans and Saracens, vii. 117. 

Cerca, or Creca, wife of Attila, visit 
of Maxim in the Roman ambassador 
to, iv. 213. 

Cerdic, the Saxon, conquers Hamp- 
shire, iv. 390. 

Ceremonies, pagan, introduction of 
into the church, iii. 432 ; encouraged 
by the clergy, in order to engage the 
rustics, 433. 

Ceremony, progress of among the Ro- 
mans, ii. 304. 

Cerialis, his advice to the Gauls, iv. 
344. 

Cerinthus, his doctrine of the double 
nature of the Messiah, vi. 7. 

Cerroni, tribune of Rome, viii. 245. 

Ceuta, v. Septem. 

Ceylon, v. Taprobana. 

Ciiaboras, river, Julian’s passage of 
into Persia, iii. 191. 

Chaibar, capital of the Jews of Arabia, 
vi. 251 ; Jews of transplanted to Sy- 
ria, 252 and note . 

Chais, M., character of his 4 Lettreshis- 
toriques sur les Jubilds,’ viii. 218, 
note. 

CnALCBDON, taken by the Goths, i. 
398 ; site of, ii. 289 ; proverb re- 
specting its founders, ib. ; taken by 
Chosroes II., v. 393 ; council of, vi. 
26 ; condemns Dioscorus, 28 ; faith 
and acts of, ib. and note. 

ChiALCocoNDYLES, Laonicus, Greek his- 
torian, his description of Germany, 
viii. 86 ; of France, 87 ; of England, 
88 ; strange account of the English- 
women, ib. and notes M. and S. 

Chalons, battle of between Aurelian 
and Tetricus, ii. 19 ; between Jovi* 
nus and the Alemanni, iii. 258 ; be- 
tween the Romans and Attila, iv. 
235 ; order of the troops, 236. 

Ciiamavians, Frankish tribe, driven 
by Julian beyond the Rhine, ii. 419. 

Chameleon, the, surname of Leo V. 
Byzantine emperor, vi. 89. 

Chancellor, etymology of, ii. 57, note. 

Chant, Gregorian, described, v. 360 
and note. 

Chapels, Pagan, number of at Home 
under Gratian, iii. 408. 

Chapters, the Three, famous disputa 
of vi 38. 


V 
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CHARDIN. 

Chardin, Sir John, his character as a 1 
traveller, vi. 369, note. 

Charegites, or ChazbajiTES, Arabian 

* tribe of, vi. 243, and note S. ; rebel 
against Othman, 273 ; complaints 
against, ib . note S. 

Chariot Races, account of, iii. 123 
note; Roman chariots described, iv. 
78, note . 

Charlemagne, collected German songs, 
i. 367 ; rustic code of, iv. 372, note ; 
alliance with pope Adrian I., vi. 155 ; 
indulged in polygamy, ib. note ; con- 
quers the Lombards, 156 ; first visit 
to Rome and reception by pope 
Adrian, 158 ; donation to the popes, 

1 60 ; eludes his promises, ib. ; forged 
decretals of, 161 ; opposes image- 
worship, 165 ; emperor of the West, 
166 ; assemblies of, ib. note ; protects 
pope Leo III., 168; last visit to 
Romo, ib. ; crowned in St. Peter's 
by Leo, 109 ; canonized, ib. ; sim- 
plicity of his dress, ib. note; cha- 
racter, 170 ; question of his incest, 
ib. and note M. ; military renown, 
171 ; campaigns, ib. note M. ; laws, 
171 ; first legal author of tithes, 
172, and note ; literary merits, ib. ; 
inability to write, ib. and note M. ; 
stature, ib. and note; extent of his 
empire, 173 ; subdues the Bretons, 
ib. ; punishes the revolt of Aquitain, 
ib. ; restores the emir of Saragossa, 
174 ; establishes the Spanish march, 
ib. ; Italian dominion, ib. ; reduces 
the Saxons and unites Germany, ib. ; 
unites Bohemia with the Germanic 
body, 175 ; reduces Pannonia, ib. • 
correspondence with Ilarun al Ra- 
shid, 176 ; his war against the Saxons 
defensive, ib. note M. and 177 ; his 
policy in associating his son Lewis in 
the empire, ib. ; transactions with the 
Greek emperors, 179 ; story of liis 
treaty of marriage with Irene, 180 ; 
reception of the ambassadors of Nice- 
phorus, ib. ; protects the pilgrims 
at Jerusalem, vii. 172 ; presented 
with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
by Ilarim al Rashid, ib. ; decorates 
his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle with 
the marbles of Ravenna and Rome, 
viii. 275. 

Charles Martel, his character, vi. 
387 ; defeats the Saracens under 
Abderame, 389 ; expels them from i 


CHERSONHES. 

France, ib. and note S. ; consigned 
to perditfpn by. Hie French clergy, 
390.C. 1 

Charles tye Fat, re-unites the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, vi. 178 ; de- 
posed, ib. 

Charles YIII. of France, buys the titlo 
of Andrew Paheologus to the em- 
pires of Constantinople and Trebi- 
zond, viii. 182, and note; assumes 
the purple and appellation of Augus- 
tus, 183. 

Charles IV. of Germany, his weak- 
ness and poverty, vi. 192 ; expedi* 
lion into Italy, ib. ; learning, ib. 
note ; ostentation, 193 ; contrasted 
with Augustus, 194. 

Charles V., parallel with Diocletian, 
ii. 98 ; his sack of Rome contrasted 
with that of Alaric, iv. 108. 

Charles op Anjou, subdues Naples 
and Sicily, vii. 376 ; executes Con- 
radin of Nuabia, ib. ; treaty with the 
Courtenays of Constantinople, 377 ; 
allies himself against the Greeks with 
Philip, the igtin emperor of Con- 
stantinople and the Venetians, ib. ; 
Sicilian vespers, 379 ; defeat, mis- 
fortunes, and death, 380 ; senator of 
Rome, viii. 204. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, i. 27 4. 

Charondas, laws of, v. 262. 

Chastity, refinement unfavourable to, 
i. 362. 

Chateaubriand, esteemed Constantino 
the founder of royalty, ii. 304, 
note M. 

Chauci, i. 390. 

Chawarij or Ciiaiujites, how con- 
founded by Gibbon, vi. 276, note S. ; 
tenets, ib. 

Chazars, join the Hungarians, vii. 
71 ; Turkish tribe of, 79 and note S. 

Ciiazrajites, v. Charegites. 

Chemistry, science of, whether origi- 
nated by the Arabians, vi. 402, and 
note M. b 

Cherson, city of, vii. 93 and note. 

Chersonesus, city of, confounded by 
Gibbon with the Chersonesus Tau- 
rica, ii. 3G0, note M. 

Ciikr 80 NKhu 8 Taurica, i. 395. 

Chersonesus, Thracian, Romans de- 
feated in by Attila, iv. 200 ; fortified 
by Justinian, v. .80. 

CnERsoNiTES, Constantine’s negocia* 
tions with the, ii. 360 ; Git Iron’s mis* 
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take respecting their magistrates cor- 
rected, ib. note M. ; assist the Romans 
against the Goths, 36 ; low re- 
warded hy Constantine ib. ; perse- 
cuted by Justinian II., vi. 78. 

Cheeusci, i. 390. 

Chess, with what design invented by 
the Indians, v. 187 ; introduced into 
Persia under the reign of Nushirvan, 
ib. ; how altered by Timour, viii. 04, 
and note. 

Chiaubs, officer of the Byzantine court, 
vii. 19. 

Childebebt, great-grandson of Clovis, 
invades Italy, v. 347. 

Childeric banished and restored by the 
Franks, iv. 276 and note; amour 
with Bafina, queen of the Thurin- 
gians, 346 ; deposed by pope Zachary 
in favour of Pepin, vi. 156. 

Children, the exposing of by their 
parents, v. 293 ; made capital, 294 ; 
natural, how defined by the Roman 
law, 300. 

China, high antiquity and history of, 
iii. 304, 305, note S. ; wall of, 308 and 
note S. ; invaded by the Topa, iv. 43 ; 
manufacture of silk in, v. 57 and 61, 
note ; trade in, 58 sq. ; voyages of the 
Chinese, 60 ; art of printing in, 62 ; 
invaded by the Turks, 175 ; ancient 
establishment of Christianity in, vi. 
50 and notes; emperors of solicit 
the friendship of the Arabs, 300 ; 
manufacture of paper in, ib. note ; 
invaded and partly conquered by 
Zingis Khan, viii. 7 ; northern and 
southern empires of, 10 ; conquered 
by the Mongols, 11. 

Chinese Empire, extent of in the third 
century, ii. 80. 

Chionites, probably Huns, ii. 408, 
note M. 

Chivalry, origin and nature of, vii. 199. 

Chmenes, Armenian prince, family of, 
vi. 96. 

Chlorus, surname of Constantius, ii.67. 

Chnodomar, loads the Germans against 
Julian, ii. 416 ; made prisoner, 418. 

Chorepiscopi, or rural bishops, iii. 27, 
note . 

Chosroes king of Armenia, aids the 
Romans, i. 345 ; assassinated, 403. 

Chosrojs, son of Tiridates, king of Ar- 
menia, character, ii. 369 ; submits to 
the conditions dictated by Sapor, ib. 

Qhobbozs NusHiRVi N, king of Persia, 


CHRIST. 

exacts from Justinian an immunity 
for the seven philosophers who had 
visited his court, v. 94 ; accession of, 
182 ; date, ib. note ; justice of, 
183; government of, 184; love of 
learning, 185 ; sells a peace to Jus- 
tinian, 187 ; embassies of Vitiges and 
the Arsacides to, 188 ; invades Syria, 
189 ; takes and burns Antioch, 190 ; 
further expeditions, 191 ; retreats 
before Belisarius, 193 ; Lazic war, 
202 ; relinquished, 203 ; negociations 
and treaties with Justinian, 204 ; re- 
signs his claim to Colchis, or Lazica, 
205 ; his territories and conquests, 
206; conquers Yemen, 364; Ukes 
the field against the Romans and 
Turks, 365 ; besieges l)ara, ib. ; de- 
feated hy the Romans at Melitcne 
(Malathiah), 366 ; death, ib. ; white 
palace of sacked hy the Arabians, vi. 
294 ; magnificence of, 295. 

Chosroes 11. son of Uormouz, raised to 
the throne of Persia on the deposition 
of his father, v. 371 ; defeated and 
dejiosed hy Bahrain, 372 ; flies to the 
Romans, 373 ; protected by the em- 
peror Maurice, ib. ; restored hy Nar- 
ses, 374 ; reign, 375 ; declares war 
against Phoeas, 390; conquers Syria, 
391 ; Palestine, 392 ; Egypt and Asia 
Minor, 393 ; his tyranny and osten- 
tation, 394 ; summoned by Mahomet 
to acknowledge his mission, 395 ; re- 
jects the embassies of Heraclius, 396 ; 
exacts a tribute from him, 397 ; 
forms an alliance with the Avars, 

I 405 ; threatens Constantinople, ib . ; 
flics from Dastagerd on the approach 
of Ileraclius, 410 ; deposed and mur- 
dered by his son Siroes, 412. 

Chosroes, vassal of Persia, rules over 
Eastern Armenia, iv. 168 ; obtains 
the western portion also, 169. 

C iiosRoiDU cut a , sister of Otas, ii. 80, 
note. 

Chozars, or Kiiazars, Turkish tribe of, 
alliance with Heraclius Y. 406 ; ac- 
count of, ib. note 8. 

Christ, date of his crucifixion, ii. 208, 
note ; 233, note ; miraculous image of 
displayed in battle hy the Romans, 
v. 368 ; "borne by Heraclius, 389, 
note ; 400 ; sepulchre of burnt by the 
Persians under Chosroes II., 392 ; 
reputed statue of at Pancas in Pales- 
tine, vi. 136 ; correspondence with 
X2 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

Abgarus, 137 ; picture of at Edessa, 
its miraculous powers, ib. ; the simi- 
litude adopted and multiplied by the 1 
Greeks, 138 ; the veronica, ib. ; how 
regarded by Mahomet, vi. 226. 

Christianity, inquiry into its progress 
and establishment, ii. 151, sqq. ; five 
causes of, 152 ; Gibbon’s art in this 
inquiry, ib. note M. ; character of the 
Christian revelation, 156 ; adapted 
to all mankind, 157 ; Jewish con- 
verts to, ib. ; fear a motive of conver- 
sion, 177 ; causes of its growth re- 
capitulated, 204; assisted by the i 
scepticism of the Pagans, 205 ; and 
by the peace and union of the Homan 
empire, 206 ; historical view of its 
progress, 207 ; in the East, ib. ; in 
Egypt, 209 ; at Home, 210 ; in Africa 
and Gaul, 21 L ; in Spain and Britain, ! 
212 ; beyond the Homan empire, 
213 ; favourably received by the poor 
and simple, 217 ; rejected by some 
eminent characters, ib. ; unfounded 
charge of made penal by Hadrian, 
241 ; fluctuating state under Con- 
stantine, iii. 3 ; all his subjects in- 
vited to embrace it, 9 ; mysteries of, 
20 ; propagated by Constantine’s con- 
version, 23 ; assisted by the inquisi- 
tion into magic under Valentinian 1., 
42, note M. ; finally established under 
Jovian, 230; adopted by a majority 
of the Homan senate, 411 ; by the 
Homan nobility and people, 412 ; cor- 
rupted by the introduction of Pagan 
ceremonies, 432 ; yet still differed 
from Paganism, 433, note M. ; in- 
fluence of on the fall of the Homan 
empire, iv. 404 ; progress of among 
the barbarians, 324 ; causes, ib. ; dif- 
fusion of in Arabia, vi. 215 ; ex- ■ 
tinction of in Africa, 369 ; propa- ! 
gation of in the north of Europe, vii. | 
94. 

Christians, primitive, ascribed idolatry 
to the demons, ii. 165 ; their horror 
of Pagan rites and ceremonies, 166, 
sq. ; believed that the end of the 
world was at hand, 172 ; explana- 
tions of that belief, 173, notes G. and 
M. ; expected the millennium, 173 ; 
and destruction of the world by fire, 
175 ; held all Pagans the subjects of 
eternal punishment, 176 ; a doctrine 
still held by the Christian churches, 
ib. note ; miraculous powers of the 


I 

CHRISTIANS. 

primitive church, 178 ; virtues of the 
primitive Christians, 182 ; their small 
num} srs made them careful of repu- 
tation, 11(3 ; those of Bithynia ex- 
amined by the younger Pliny, ib . ; 
condemned pleasure, 185 ; their vir- 
tue often guarded by poverty and 
ignorance, 186 ; their sentiments re- 
specting marriage and chastity, ib. ; 
their aversion to civil and military 
employments, 188 ; inculcated pas- 
sive obedience, ib. ; these principles 
revived by the Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, and Quakers, ib. note; active 
in the government of the church, 
189 ; the army full of them, ib. note 
G. ; community of goods among, 197 ; 
questionable, ib. note M. ; offerings 
and tithes, 198 ; numbers of at 
Home under Nero, 210 ; their pro- 
portion to the Pagans in general, 
214 ; represented as mostly poor and 
illiterate, 215 ; exceptions with re- 
gard to learning, ib. ; with regard 
to rank and fortune, 216; Gib- 
bon’s omissions supplied, ib. note G. ; 
persecuted by the Homan emperors, 
220 ; motives of the latter, 221 ; 
causes of this persecution, 224 and 
note M. ; represented as atheists, 
225 ; their union and assemblies re- 
garded as dangerous, 226 ; as well wa 
their austerity and obstinacy, 22? ; 
and secret worship, ib. ; allegec 
crimes and imprudent defence, 228 ; 
mutual recriminations of the ortho- 
dox and heretics, 229 ; at first con- 
founded with the Jews by the 
Homans, and hence unnoticed, 231 ; 
charged with hatred of mankind, 
233, note ; subject to a capitation tax 
as Jews, 238 ; no general laws against 
them before the time of Trajan, 240 ; 
who established a modo of proceed- 
ing against them, 241 ; public clamour 
against them during the festivals. 
242 ; suppressed b) Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, 243 ; trials of, ib . ; 
humane efforts of the magistrates to 
make them recant, ib . ; punishments 
of, 245 ; ardour for martyrdom, 252 ; 
gradually relaxed, 253 ; methods of 
escaping, ib. ; delay allowed to the 
accused, ib . ; persecuted by M. An- 
toninus, 257 ; protected by Com- 
modus and Severus, ib. ; the latter 
publishes an edict against them. 
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258 ; they first erect places of wor- 
ship, ib . ; published the names of 
candidates for ordinal jn, it note; 
favoured by the emperoi Alexander, 
259 ; persecuted by Maximin, ib. ; 
protected by Philip, 260 ; persecuted 
by Decius, ib. ; by Valerian, 261 ; 
favoured by Gallienus, ib. ; prosperity 
under Diocletian, 264 ; corruption of 
manners, 265 ; persecuted by Maxi- 
mian and Galerius, 267 ; by Diocle- 
tian, 269 ; his rigorous edict, ib. ; 
punishment of one, 270 ; suspected 
of firing Diocletian’s palace, 271 ; 
execution of Diocletian’s first edict, 
272 ; punished with death for not 
delivering up the Scriptures, 273 ; 
further edicts of Diocletian against, 
274 ; protected by Constantius, 275 ; 
persecuted by Datianus in Spain, ib. ; 
by Maximian and Severus in Italy 
and Africa, 276 ; favoured by Max- 
entius, ib. ; Galerius’ edict of tolera- 
tion, 278 ; persecution renewed by 
Maximin, 280 ; ended by his death, 
281 ; treatment of not so intolerable 
as imagined, 282 ; inflicted greater 
injuries on each other than they suf- 
fered from the infidels, 284 ; numbers 
executed in the Netherlands in the 
reign of Charles V., 285 ; passive obe- 
dience of favourably regarded by Con- 
stantine, iii. 7 ; their political views 
explained byGrotius,&7>. note ; differed 
from those of the modern Protestants, 
8 ; their zeal and loyally, 9 ; change 
in their views of military service, 10 ; 
censured by the Council of Nice, 11, 
note ; belief in a miracle to be worked 
by Constantine, 11 ; yearly synods, 
39 ; respect for Plato, 49, note ; 
opinion respecting the Son, 51 ; how 
distinguished from the Platonists, 
52 ; bound by the authority of the 
church, ib. ; factions, ib. ; divi- 
sions occasioned by the Arian con- 
troversy, 87 , sg. ; general charac- 
ter of their sects, 96 ; exiled clergy 
recalled by Julian, 147 ; secret 
motives of his toleration, ib. ; he 
emulates tlieiT charity and benefi- 
cence, 150; brands them with the 
name of Galikeans, 162 ; prohibits 
them from teaching grammar and 
rhetoric, 163 ; •excludes them from 
office* of trust and profit, 164 ; con- 
demn* them to restore the Pagan 


CHRYSOSTOM. 

temples, 165 ; further persecutions, 
170; zeal and imprudence of the, 
176 ; destroy the Pagan temples, 
177 ; attributed the death of Julian 
to a Christian assassin, 226 ; dissen- 
sions among at Jovian’s accession, 
228 ; violent disputes under Valens, 
250 ; in Persia, mostly Nestorians, 
vi. 47 ; their repugnance to the use 
of images, 134 ; tolerated by the 
Mahometans, 371 ; hardships under, 
372. 

Christmas Day, why selected by the 
Romans as the birthday of Christ, 

iii. 113, note. 

Christopher, son of Romanus I., By- 
zantine emperor, vi. 102. 

Ciirysanthius, the philosopher, de- 
clines Julian’s invitation to Constan- 
tinople, iii. 151, 152, note. 

Chrysaphius, the eunuch and favourite 
of Theodosius the Younger, proposes 
to Edecon the assassination of Attila, 

iv. 216 ; the latter demands his head, 
218 ; pardons him for a large sum, 
ib. ; put to death by the empress 
l’ulcheria, 219 ; sup]>orted the cause 
of Eutyches in the second council of 
Ephesus, vi. 25. 

Chrysochkik, tlie Paulician, ravages 
Asia Minor, vii. 53 ; reduces the em- 
peror Basil to sue for peace, 54 ; slain, 
ib. 

Ciiry solokas, Manuel, second profes- 
sor of Greek at Florence, viii. Ill ; 
success as a teacher, 112 ; scholars 
of, ib. note ; death, 113 ; epistle to 
John II. Pakoologus, 120 and note. 

Ciiry sopolis, battle of between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, ii. 148; the 
modem Scutari, 289. 

Chrysostom, St., on the population of 
Antioch, ii. 209, note M. ; arguments 
against deatli-bcd baptism, iii. 21, 
notes ; eloquence of, 38 ; descrip- 
tion of the pomp and luxury of Arca- 
dius, iv. 136 ; protects Eutropius, 
147 ; origin and promotion of, 151 ; 
moral and literary character, 152 ; 
ministry, ib. ; bold preaching, ib. ; 
persecuted by tlie empress Eudoxia 
and other females, 153 ; abstinence 
and moroseness, ib. ; condemned and 
deposed by the Synod of the Oak, 

155 ; restored, ib. ; inveighs against 
Eudoxia, ib. ; exiled to Cucusus, 

156 ; his active correspondence there, 
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157 ; death at Cornana, ib. ; relics 
transported to Constantinople, ib. ; 
advocacy of monasticism, 310, notes. 

Church, primitive, free and equal 
government of, ii. 190 ; wealth of, 
199 ; landed property, ib. ; revenues, 
how distributed, 200 ; alms, ib. ; ex- 
communication, how exercised by, 
201 ; corporate property of, recog- 
nized by the edict of Milan, iii. 32 
and note ; right of bequeathing to, 
granted by Constantine, ib. ; his libe- 
rality to, 33 ; revenue of dioceses 
how divided, 34 ; patrimony of the, 
subject to taxes, ib. ; its revenues 
transferred by Julian to the pontiffs, 
165; British, its poverty, iv. 134; 
Latin and Greek, union of, vi. 44 ; 
eastern, entertains the monophysite 
and 2S r estorian tenets, 45; separates 
from the Greek and Latin com- 
munion, ib. 

Churches, Christian, when first erected, 

ii. 258 and note ; demolition of, 273 ; 
architecture of under Constantine, 

iii. 33 ; splendour, ib. ; made sanctu- 
aries, 35 ; Suburb! carian, 39, note. 

Cibalis, battle near, between Constan- 
tine and Licinius, ii. 140. 

Cicero, his ‘de Naturft Dcorum/ i. 
167, note ; legacies to, 300 ; his views 
concerning the immortality of the 
soul, ii. 168 ; his mistake concerning 
the use of torture at Athens, 332, 
note S. ; could not understand Plato’s 
Timseus, iii. 50, note ; his high opi- 
nion of the Twelve Tables, v. 263 ; 
account of his work ‘de Legibus,* 
276. 

Cilicia, province, i. 160 ; conquered 
by the Saracens, vi. 327 ; conquered 
by Nicephorus Phocas and Zimisccs, 
426. 

Cimitar, a, worshipped by the Moguls 
as the god of war, iv. 195. 

Cimmerian darkness, origin of t’ at 
expression, iv. 79, note. 

Circassians, dynasty of in Syria and 
Egypt, viii. 51. 

Circesium, site of, i. 326, note ; town 
of, iii. 90; last Roman station on 
the Euphrates, v. 83. 

Cibcumcellionb, Donatist sect in 
Africa, revolt and fury of, iii. 93; 
arms and war-cry, 94 ; religious sui- 
cides of, 95 ; fury of, iv. 180. 

Oib:umoibion repelled proselytes froip 


CLAUDIUS. 

Judaism, ii. 156 ; practised by the 
most ancient Abyssinian s, 161, note ; 
practised by the Christians of Abys- 
sinia, v. pij ; a religious rite among 
the Arabians, vi. 213 and note. 

Circus, Roman, described, iv. 86 and 
note ; factions of the, v. 48 ; their co- 
lours, ib. and note ; adopted in the Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, 49 ; mas 
sacre of the blues by the greens, ib. 

Circus Agonalis at Rome, viii. 282. 

Citeaux, monastery of, vii. 247. 

Cities in ancient Italy, i. 185 ; in 
Britain, Gaul, and {Spain, 186 ; in 
Africa, ib . ; in Asia, 187 ; Lombard 
and Italian, progress of, vi. 187 ; go- 
vernment of, 188. 

Citizenship, made universal by Cara- 
calla, i. 293 ; his motive, 300 ; con- 
sequences, 303. 

Citron-wood, extravagant fondness of 
the Romans for, vi. 347, note. 

Civilians, Roman, their origin and 
succession, v. 273. 

Civilis, the Batavian, his revolt, i. 
3G8. 

Clairvaux, monastery of founded by 
St. Bernard, vii. 247 and note. 

Clarissimi, Roman senators anciently 
so called, ii. 301, note ; or honourable , 
a title under Constantine, 305 ; class 
of defined, 314. 

Classics, Greek and Latin, their me- 
rits, vi. 403. 

Claudia, miracle of, iii. 139, note. 

Claudian, his ‘ Old Man of Verona,’ 

iv. 32; patronized by Stilicho and 
Serena, 63 ; danger after the disgrace 
of the former, 64 ; his religious in- 
difference, ib, note M. ; character as 
a poet, 65 ; a native of Alexandria, 
66, note ; character of his two books 
against Eutropius, 132, note; his 
description of that eunuch, 140. 

Claudius elected emperor by the Pra> 
torians without the senate, i. 210; 
purchased the consent of the former, 
211, note W. ; character, 217. 

Claudius at Thermopylae, i. 383, note ; 
named emperor by Gallienus, ii. 3 ; 
character, ib. ; ^accession, 4 ; act of 
justice, 5 ; proposes to reform the 
army, ib. ; compels the Goths to re- 
tire from Thessalonica, 6 ; letter to 
the senate, ib . ; obtains the name of 
“Gothicus” from his victories ov$f 
the Goths, 7 ; death, 8, 
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Oleander, minister of Com modus, i. 
227 ; his tyranny, 228 ; death, ib. 

Cleaveland, Ezra, his Y 11 story of the 
family of Courtenay, vv. 350, note. 

Clematius of Alexandria, murder of, 
ii. 389, note . 

Clemens of Alexandria, his ‘Peda- 
gogue ’ contains the rudiments of 
Christian ethics, ii. 18G, note. 

Clemens, Flavius, cousin of Domi- 
tian, married to Domitilla, ii. 239 ; 
executed on the charge of atheism 
and Jewish manners, ib. ; considered 
one of the first martyrs, ib. 

Clement III., pope, crowns Henry III. 
emperor, vii. 128. 

Clement V., pope, election of, viii. 
215 ; transfers his residence to Avig- 
non, ib. 

Clement VI., pope, receives ambassa- 
dors from John Cantacuzene at Avig- 
non, viii. 79 ; character of, 80 ; in- 
stitutes the Mosaic jubilee, 218 and 
note. 

Clement VII., pope, election of, viii. 
251. 

Clementines, the, attributed to an 
Kbionitc, iii. 48, note. 

Cleodamas fortifies Phams, i. 400. 

Cleopatra founds a new library at 
Alexandria, iii. 417, votes. 

Clei’HO elected king of the Lombards, 
v. 341 ; assassinated, ib. 

Clergy, their influence examined, i. 
196 and notes W. and M. ; dis- 
tinguished from the laity in many 
ancient nations, iii. 27 ; condi- 
tion of under the emperors, 28 ; 
celibacy of, 30 and note M. ; selected 
and ordained by the bishops, ib. ; 
exempted from civil offices and taxes, 
31 ; limitation of this privilege, ib. 
note G. ; increase of their number 
and orders, 31 ; civil jurisdiction of, 
34 ; their legal causes, except great 
crimes, tried by the bishops, 35 ; 
Christian Inquests to made illegal 
by Valentinian I., 253 and 254, 
note S. 

Clermont, defence of by Ecdicius 
against the Visigoths, iv. 287 ; coun- 
cil of, vii. 181. * 

Clodion, first of the Merovingian 
kings, iv. 227 ; overruns the second 
Belgic, 228 ; routed near Artois by 
Aetius, ib. ; establishes his kingdom 
from the Rhine to the Somme, ib. 


COLISEUM 

Clotilda, a princess of Burgundy, 
marries and converts Clovis, iv. 350. 

Clovis, king of the Franks, birth, iv. 
346 ; his Salian dominions, ib. ; name 
equivalent to Ludwin or Lewis, ib. 
note ; character, 347 ; defeats Sya- 
grius, 348 ; acquires the Belgic 
cities and diocese of Tongrcs, ib. ; 
subdues the Alcmanni, 349 ; con- 
verted to Christianity by his wife 
Clotilda, 350 ; his Christian fervour, 
351 ; assassinates all the Merovin- 
gian princes, 352 ; remark about St. 
Martin, ib. ; orthodoxy, ib. ; conci- 
liates the submission of the Armori- 
cans and of the Roman troops, ib. ; 
compared with Henry IV., 353 ; re- 
duces G undebald, king of the Bur- 
gundians, to vassalage, 355 ; at the 
instance of Clotilda, declares war on 
the Ariansof Gaul, 357 ; defeats and 
slays Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
359 ; conquers Aquitain, 360 ; com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Arles, 
361 ; concludes a treaty with the 
Visigoths,!?).; made consul by the 
emperor Anastasius, ib. and 302, note 
S. 

Cluverius, his notion of the ancient 
German worship, i. 364, note. 

Coaches, Roman, splendour and incon- 
venience of, iv. 78, note. 

Cociik, near the ancient Selcucia, de- 
scribed, iii. 201. 

Codex Argenteus, or Gothic gospels of 
Ulphilas, discovery of, iv. 323, volts 
M. and S. 

Codicils, Roman law as to, v. 277, 310. 

Codinub, mistakes of that author, ii. 
299, note. 

Coenobites, how distinguished from 
Anachorets, iv. 319. 

Cognats, what, v. 307 ; had no right 
of inheritance, ib. 

Cogni, v. Jconium. 

Cohorts, city, i. 154, 229 and notes. 

Con., British king, imaginary father of 
Helena, ii. 109. 

Coinage, Constantinopolitan, debase- 
ment of, vii. 382, note ; how regu- 
lated by the Roman emperors, viii. 
200 and note M. 

Colchis, reduced by Trajan, i. 143 ; or 
Mingrelia, described, v. 194 ; man- 
ners of the natives, 195 ; revolutions 
of Colchis, 197. 

Coliseum at Rome, moaning of the 
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name, viii. 280 and note ; causes of 
its decay, 281 and note M. ; used as 
a fortress, 281, 282, note M. ; bull 
feast in, 282 ; injuries to, 284 ; con- 
secrated by Benedict XIV., ib. 

Colly ridian heresy, vi. 223 and 
note . 

Colonies, Roman, i. 172 ; superior pri- 
vileges of, 173 and note . 

Colonna, Roman family, history of, 
viii. 221 ; Ghibelines, 223. 

Colonna, Sciabba, seizes and insults 
pope Boniface VIII. at Anagni, viii. 
215. 

Colonna, Stephen, flies from Rome on 
the conspiracy of Ricnzi, viii. 232 ; 
defeat and death, 242 ; family of 
defeated and killed by Rienzi, ib. 

Columba, St., monastery of, iv. 310, 
note . 

Colttmban, St., rule of, iv. 314 ; where 
educated, ib. note S. 

Comana, temple of, suppressed and ap- 
propriated by the successors of Con- 
stantine, ii. 329. 

Comanh, Turkish tribe of, allied with 
the Bulgarians, vii. 329, note. 

Combats, judicial, introduced into ( Lull 
by the Burgundians, iv. 370 ; pro- 
gress of, ib. ; law of in the assize 
of Jerusalem, vii. 234. 

Comes Castrenbis, steward of the im- 
perial household so called, ii. 32C. 

Comet observed during the reign of 
Justinian, v. 249 ; its periodical re- 
turns enumerated, 250, sq. 

Comltia, restored by Caligula, i. 205, 
note. 

Comito, sister of the empress Theo- 
dora, v. 42 and note. 

Commentiolus, general of the emperor 
Maurice, his cowardice, v. 381. 

Commerce, despised by the Romans, 
iv. 75. 

Commodus, admitted to imperial power, 
i. 222 ; accession, 223 ; character, 
ib. note ; the first porpliyrogenitus , 
ib. note ; reign, 24, sq. ; attempted 
assassination by a senator, 224 ; his 
hatred of the senate, ib. ; profligacy, 
229 ; ignorance, 230 ; the “ Roman 
Hercules,” 231 ; appears in the 
amphitheatre, ib. ; a gladiator, 232 ; 
called “Paulus,” 233; conspiracy 
against, ib . ; murdered, 234; de- 
clared infamous, 235 ; protected the 
Christians, ii, 257, 


CONRAD. 

Comneni, history of the|j£amily of, vi. 
Ill; genealogical table of, 112, note 
S.; rai|? a civil war against Nicephoma 
Botaniates, 117 ; extent of their em- 
pire, vii. 6 , its wealth and populous- 
ness, 7 ; extinction of the family of, 
viii. 182. 

Comnenus, Alexius, duke and emperor 
of Trebizond, vii. 327 and note S. 

Comnenus, David, last emperor of 
Trebizond, short question of Maho- 
! met II. to, viii. 182 ; capitulation 
and death, ib. and note M. 

Comnenus, John, brother of the em- 
peror Isaac, question as to his refusing 
the crown, vi. 113 and note S. ; as- 
serts the rights of Lis nephews, 115 ; 
his children, 11G. 

COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT, COSt of, IV. 

355 'note. 

Conception, immaculate of the Virgin 
Mary, doctrine of borrowed from 
the Koran, vi. 22G and note. 

Conclave, institution of the, viii. 212 ; 
described, ib. ; ballot introduced at, 
213 ; accounts of, ib. notes. 

Concord, altar of, in the isle of Ele- 
phantine, demolished by Justinian, 
v. 82, note. 

Concubines, Roman law respecting, v 
300. 

Confakreation, marriage rite, of what 
an emblem, v. 294. 

! Confederates, barbarian army of, 
under Orestes, how composed, iv. 
295 ; their demand of a third part of 
the lands of Italy, 290 ; rejected by 
Orestes, 297 ; capture Pavia and exe- 
cute Orestes, ib. 

Confessors confounded with Martyrs, 
ii. 251, note. 

CONOR, that inscription on Byzantine 
coins explained, vi. 152 and note S. 

Conon, original name of Leo HI. the 
Isaurian, vi. 82. 

Conrad III., emperor of Germany, un- 
dertakes the second ‘Crusade, vii. 
239 ; interview with the emperor 
Manuel, 243 ; march through Ana- 
tolia and defeat, 244 and note S. ; 
embassy of the Romans to, viii. 206. 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, killed in a 
campaign against the Hungarians, 
vii. 78. 

Conrad of Montferr^t relieves Tyre, 
vii. 261 ; question respecting his as- 
sassination, 264 and note M. 
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COMUDIN. 

Oonbadin o0L. Swabia executed by 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 576. 

Conscience, liberty of est. bli bed, vi. 
Gl, notes . 

Consilium, or privy council, instituted 
by Augustus, i. 20G, note S. ; re- / 
vived under A1 , Severus, 287, : note S. 

Constance, treaty of between Frede- 
rick I. and the Lombard league, vi. 
189 ; council of, establishes the au- 
thority of a general council above 
that of the pope, viii. 92 ; its weight 
and importance, 255 ; deposes the 
three pretenders to the papal sec, 
25G ; elects Otlio Colonna with the 
title of Martin V., ib. 

Con stan s, third son of Constantine, 
governs Italy and Africa, ii. 357 ; 
share of the empire after the death 
of his father, 366 ; war with his ! 
brother Constantine 11., 374 ; ac- 
quires the provinces of the latter, 
ib . ; slain at Helena by the adherents 
of Magnontius, 37G ; protected Atha- 
nasius, iii. 75 ; demanded the resto- 
ration of Athanasius from Constan- 
tins II., 76 ; his menaces, ib. and 
note ; his visit to Britain, 269. 

Const ans II., son of Constantine 111., 
accession of, vi. 74 ; murders his 
brother Theodosius, 75 ; voluntary 
exile, ib. ; pillages the churches at 
Home, ib. note M. ; death, ib . ; his 
project to restore the seat of empire 
to Home, vii. 37 ; pillages and deserts 
that capital, ib. 

Constans, son of the usurper Constan- 
tine, put to death by Gerontius, iv. 
119. 

Constant, M., his work ‘ Sur la Reli- 
gion,’ i. 166, note M. 

Constantia, sister of Constantine, 
pleads for her husband Licinius, 

ii. 149 ; her greatness and misery, 
350 ; pleads for the life of her son 
Licinius, 353. 

Constantia, aaughtcr of Constantius, 
saved from the Quadi by Messalla, 

iii. 288 ; marries G ration, 291. 

Constantia, daughter of Roger, king 

of Sicily, marries the emperor Henry 
VI., vii. 143. 

Constantin a, daughter of Constantine 
the Great, persuades Yctranio to ac- 
cept the purple, ii. 376 ; marries 
Gallus, 388 ; cruel character, 389 *, 
death, 392, 


CONSTANTINE. 

Constantina, widow of the emperor 
Maurice, attempts an insurrection 
against Phocas, v. 387 ; tortured and 
beheaded with her three daughters, 
ib. 

Constantine the Great, his family 
connection with Claudius, ii. 8 ; birth 
and education, 109 ; birthplace in- 
vestigated, ib. notes ; person and 
character, 110; journey to Britain, 
ib. ; elevation, 111 ; affected repug- 
nance, 112 ; acknowledged by Ga- 
lerius as Caxsar, ib . ; his brothers and 
sisters, 113, note; marries Fausta, 
116 ; named Augustus by Maximum, 
117; besieges Maximiau in Arles, 121 ; 
puts him to death, ib. ; administra- 
tion of Gaul, 123 ; exposes several 
German princes to wild beasts, ib. ; 
preparations against Maxentius, 126 ; 
passes the Alps, 128 ; enters Milan, 
129 ; besieges Verona, ib. ; defeats 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, 132 ; his 
proceedings at Rome, 133 ; triumphal 
arch, 134 ; suppresses the Praetorians, 
ib. ; places of residence, 135 ; alliance 
with Licinius, ib. ; war with Lici- 
nius, 140 ; defeats him at Cibalis, ib. ; 
at Mardia, 141 ; treaty with, ib. ; 
laws, 142 ; chastises the Goths, 144 ; 
attacks Licinius, 145 ; defeats him 
at Iladrianople, 147 ; besieges By- 
zantium, ib. ; defeats Licinius at 
Chrysopolis, 149 ; puts him to death, 
ib. ; Constantine’s activity, 286 ; de- 
sign in founding Constantinople, 287 ; 
contemplated building his new city 
on the plain of Troy, 292 ; ascribed 
the founding of Constantinople to 
inspiration, 293 ; his statue, with 
the attributes of Apollo and Christ, 
297 and note ; invited eminent 
Romans to Constantinople, 299 ; con- 
fers many privileges on the Constan- 
tinopolitans, 300 ; annual procession 
of his statue, 302 ; introduces a new 
form of government, 303 ; separates 
the civil and military administration, 
319 ; corrupted military discipline, 
320 ; first bestowed consular honours 
on barbarians, 325 ; seven ministers 
of his palace, ib. sq. ; financial go- 
vernment, 333 sqq. ; some advantages 
of his reign, 344 ; his character, 345, 
sqq. ; family, 348 ; genealogical table 
of, 349, note S. ; jealous of his son 
Crispus, 351 ; celebrates the tweu- 
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tietk year of his reign at Rome, 352 ; 
puts Crispus and Licinius to death, 
ib. ; story of his repentance un- 
founded, 353 ; satirized as a Nero, 
355 ; elevation of his sons and 
nephews, ib. ; their education, 356 ; 
Constantine assists the Sarmatians 
against the Goths, 360 ; victory, ib. ; 
Gibbon’s erroneous account of his 
defeat, ib. note M. ; alliance with the 
Chersonites, 361 ; rewards them, ib. ; 
reduces the Goths, ib. ; his death and 
funeral, 363 ; tomb, ib. note ; factions 
respecting the succession, 363 ; li- 
mited to his sons, 364 ; date of his 
conversion, iii. 1 ; when a catechu- 
men, 2 ; legend of his baptism at 
Rome, ib. note ; two inconsistent 
edicts of, 3 ; his pagan superstition, 
ib. ; made his father a divinity, 4 ; 
devotion to Apollo, ib. ; protects the 
Christians in Gaul, ib. ; publishes the 
Edict of Milan, 5 ; his motives for 
favouring the Christians, 6, sq. ; after 
the defeat of Licinius, invites all his 
subjects to embrace Christianity, 9 ; 
his conversion miraculous, 11 ; his 
vision described and examined, ib. ; 
adopts the symbol of the cross and 
standard of the Labarum, 12 ; his 
dream, 13 ; should be connected with 
the apparition in the sky, ib. vote 
M. ; natural solution of, 14 ; his 
triumphal arch and inscription, 1 5 ; 
vision in the sky, ib. ; testimony of 
suspicious, 17 and notes ; motives of 
Constantine’s conversion examined, 
17 ; his theological discourses, 19 ; 
pagan nature of, ib. ; proves Chris- 
tianity from the Sibylline verses and 
Virgil, ib. ; his Christian privileges, 
20 ; a priest and hierophant, ib. ; his 
baptism, why delayed, 21 ; his cha- 
racter worse after his conversion, 22 ; 
which was maliciously attributed to 
remorse by the pagans, ib. and note 
M. ; canonized by the Greeks, 23 ; 
influence of his conversion, ib. ; pro- 
tects the Fersian Christians, 25 ; 
bounty to Castilian bishop of Car- 
thage, 32 ; favoured monachism, 33 ; 
liberality towards the church, ib. ; 
tenderness for episcopal reputation, 
35 ; attends the council of Nice, 39 ; 
edict against heretics, 41; rallies 
Acesius, 42 ; addresses a moderating 
letter to Alexander and Arius, 63 ; 
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growing zeal against the Arians, ib. ; 
ratifies the Nicene creed, 64 ; banishes 
Eusebrus of Nicomedia and Arius, 
ib. ; relent^, 65 ; recalls the exiles, 
ib. ; deposes the three principal Ca- 
tholic leaders, ib. ; baptised by the 
Arian bishop Eusebius, ib. ; incon- 
sistency of his religious opinions, ib. ; 
did not suppress paganism, 97 ; abo- 
lished several pagan abuses, 98 ; 
deified by the pagan senate of Rome, 
99 ; legend of his cure by St. Silves- 
ter, and donation of the Western 
Empire to the popes, vi. 161. 

Constantine 11., education, ii. 356; 
presides over Gaul, ib. ; share of the 
empire after the death of his father, 
366 ; exacts the African provinces 
from Cons tans, 374 ; invades the 
latter’s dominions, ib. ; slain, ib. 

Constantine III., son of Heraclius, 
reign of, vi. 73 ; also called Hera- 
clius 11., ib. note S. 

Constantine IV., Pogonatus, acces- 
sion, vi. 75 ; Sicilian expedition and 
punishment of a usurper, 76 ; muti- 
lates his brothers, ib. and note M. 

Constantine V., Copronymns, em- 
peror of Constantinople, vi. 83 ; Lis 
iconoclasm, tyranny, and brutality, 
ib. ; virtues, 84 ; accused of burning 
the library of Constantinople, ib. note 
S. ; tragic history of his five sons, 85 ; 
persecutes and abolishes the monks. 
144; proscribes the worship of 
images, ib. ; marriage with the 
daughter of the king of the Chazars 
denounced, vii. 24 ; introduces the 
Taulicians into Thrace, 55. 

Constantine VI. and Irene, reign of at 
Constantinople, vi. 85, v. Irene. 

Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, 
vi. 101 ; deposed by Romanus I., 
102 ; his literary and artistic talent, 
ib. ; restored, 103 ; death and funeral, 
ib. ; works of, vii. 1 ; marriage of his 
son with Bertha, daughter of Hugo, 
king of Italy, how excused, 24 ; en- 
couraged learning, 40. 

Constantine VIII., emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 102 ; conspires with 
his brother Stephen, and deposes 
his father Romanus I., 303 ; deposed 
and banished in turn, ib. 

Con8tantink IX., emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 107 ; death, 108. 

Constantine X,, Monomachus, em- 
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peror of Constantinople, vi. 110 ; 
profligacy and death, ib. ; name of 
Monomachns hereditary, ib note S. 

Constantine XI., Docas, emperor of 
Constantinople, character and death, 
vi. 114. 

Constantine XII., emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 115. 

Constantine XIII., Palaeologus, last of 
the Greek emperors, viii. 139 ; 
crowned at Sparta, 140 ; message to 
Mahomet II. before the siege of Con- 
stantinople, 149 ; signs the act of 
union between the Greek and Latin 
churches, 15G ; insincerity, 157 ; 
valiant defence of Constantinople, 
159 ; last address, 168 and note ; 
slain, 171 and note. 

Constantine, son of Michael VII., be- 
trothed to a daughter of Robert ( 1 ms- 
card, vii. 119 ; and to x\nna Com- 
nena, ib. note. 

Constantine, a private soldier, elected 
emperor by the British legions, iv. 

54 ; attempts to deliver Gaul from 
the barbarians, ib. sq. ; besieged in 
Vienna by the forces of llonorius, 

55 ; reduces Spain, ib. ; opposed by 
the family of Theodosius, ib. ; his 
claims ratified by Honorius, 119 ; 
revolt of his general Gerontius, ib. ; 
besieged in Arles by Constantius, 
121 ; engages the aid of the Franks 
and Alemanni, ib. ; capture and 
death, ib. 

Constantine, son of Heraclius, aban- 
dons the defence of Syria, vi. 324. 

Constantine Sylvan us, founder of 
the Paulicians, vii. 47 ; cruelly put 
to death by Simeon, 51. 

Constantine, governor of Spoleto, 
despoils Presidius, v. 149 ; put to 
death by Belisarius, ib. 

Constantinople, founded, ii. 286, 293 ; 
described, 287 ; port, 289 ; advan- 
tages of its position, 292 ; its boun- 
daries traced by Constantine, 294 ; 
extent, ib. ; surrounded with walls by 
Theodosius the Younger, 295 ; pro- 
gress and expense of constructing the 
city, %b. ; adorned by despoiling other 
cities of their sculptures, 296 ; edifices 
described, 297 ; population, 299 ; rapid 
increase of, 300 ; regions of, 301 and 
note ; considered as a colony of Rome, 
302 and note ; dedication of the city, 
302; how annually celebrated, ib , ; I 
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date of, ib. note S. ; called Second or 
New Rome, 303 ; the name Constan- 
tinople found on the medals of Con- 
stantine, ib. note ; new form of go- 
vernment at, ib. sqq . ; prefects of, 
312 ; never profaned by idolatry, iii. 
23 and 90 ; church of, 90 ; dissen- 
sions of, ib. sqq. ; cathedral, number 
and description of its ministers, 31 
and note ; imperial court of described, 
124 ; reformed by Julian, ib . ; senate 
of made equal to that of Rome by 
Julian, 130 ; discontent of the citi- 
zens under Valcns, 239 ; Procopius 
obtains possession of the city, ib . ; 
school of founded by Valentinian I. ; 
account of, 247, sq. ; threatened by 
the Goths, 339 ; admiration of Atha- 
naric at, 350 ; principal seat of Arian- 
ism, 364 ; disputatious zeal of the 
citizens, 365 ; Gregory’s orthodox 
mission to and persecutions at, 367 ; 
success, 368 ; tumult at on the in- 
stallation of Gregory, 369 ; council of, 
370 ; threatened by the Goths uinkr 
Alaric, iv. 23 ; tumult and massacre 
of the Gothic troops at, 149 ; riots 
on the deposition of Chrysostom, 
155 ; walls rebuilt, 160 ; great 
earthquake at under Theodosius the 
younger, 201 ; threatened by the 
Huns, ib. ; fury of the factions of the 
Circus at, v. 49 ; JVi/ca sedition at, 
51 ; conflagration, 53 ; threatened by 
the Bulgarians, 243 ; riots at on the 
reported death of Justinian, 245 ; 
riots and revolt against the emperor 
Maurice, 384 ; threatened by the Per- 
sians under Chosrocs II., 393 ; be- 
sieged by the Avars and Persians, 
405 ; religious war concerning the 
Trisagion at, vi. 33 ; second council 
of, 40, 43 ; iconoclast council of 
under Constantine V., 141 ; besieged 
by the Arabs, 374; second siege 
of by Moslemeh, 378 ; threatened 
by Harun al Rashid, 404 ; royal col- 
lege of, vii. 39 ; threatened by the 
Hungarians, 76 ; thrice attempted by 
the Russians, 87 ; prophecy of its 
capture by that nation, 88 and note 
S. ; threatened by Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, 205 ; patriarch of, excommuni- 
cated by the pope, 282 ; siege and 
conquest of, by the Latins, 302 ; fire 
at, occasioned by the Flemings, 308 
and note S. ; sedition at, 309 ; second 
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siege of, by the Latins, 310 ; third 
conflagration, 312 ; capture, ib. ; pil- 
lage, 313 ; destruction of the statues, 
317 ; recovered by Michael Palaeo- 
logus, 346 and 367 ; titular Latin 
emperors of, 346 and note ; walls 
lestored by Michael, 376 ; besieged 
by the sultan Amurath II., viii. 71 ; 
use of cannon at, 76 ; women of, their 
secluded lives, 106 ; state of learning 
at, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ib. ; compared with Rome, 
120 ; authorities for the siege of, 146, 
note and note M. ; invested by Ma- 
homet II., 154 ; number of the de- 
fenders, 156 ; fanaticism of the 
Constantinopolitans, 157 ; attack and 
defence, 160 ; sucooured by a fleet, 
161 ; distress, 165 ; general assault, 
168 ; capture of, 171 ; sacked, 172 ; 
captivity of the inhabitants, 173 ; 
amount of the spoil, 175 ; repeopled 
and adorned by Mahomet II., 179 ; 
churches of, divided between the 
Turks and Greeks, 180. 

Constantius Ciilohus, associated with 
Diocletian, ii. 67 ; character, ib. ; 
adopted son, and son-in-law of 
Maximian, 68 ; recovers Britain, 73 ; 
victories over the Alcmanni in Gaul, 
75 ; emperor, 106 ; character, ib. ; 
economy, 107, note ; British expedi- 
tion, lil ; death, ib. ; family, 112 ; 
makes Constantine his successor, ib. 
and note ; averse to persecution, 275. 

Constantius 11., son of Constantine 
the Great, made Cajsar and ruler 
of Gaul, ii. 351 ; education, 356 and 
notes ; governor of the Eastern pro- 
vinces, 357 ; seizes Constantinople 
on the death of his father, 364 ; his 
fraud and forgery, ib. ; massacres his 
uncles and cousins, 365 ; his share of 
the empire, 366 ; conducts the Per- 
sian war, ib. ; nine battles of, 370 ; 
Constantius defeated at Singara, 371 ; 
hastens to Europe to oppose Magnen- 
tius and Vetranio, 377 ; refuses to 
treat with them, ib. ; deposes Vetra- 
nio by seducing his officers, 378 ; 
war with Magnentius, 380 ; solicits 
peace, ib. ; defeats Magnentius at 
Mursa, 382 ; recovers Italy, 383 ; 
Africa and Spain, 384 ; final victory 
over Magnentius, ib. ; cruelty, 385 ; 
sole emperor, 386 ; governed by 
tuwjchs, 387 ; sarcasm of Ammiapus 
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respecting, ib. ; reforms the admini* 
tration of G alius in the East, 390 , 
invites^him to Milan, 392 ; puts him 
to deatn at Pola, 393 ; political dif- 
ficulties, 3 £fe ; declares Julian Caisai*, 
397 ; visits Rome, 399 ; admiration 
of that city, 400 ; embellishes it with 
an Egyptian obelisk, ib. ; war with 
the Quadi and Sarmatians, 401 ; re- 
duces the former, 402 ; forms the 
Sarmatians into a kingdom, ib. ; sub- 
dues the Limigantes, ib. ; gives au- 
dience to them, 403 ; punishes their 
treachery by their extinction, 404 ; 
receives the name of Sarmaticus, ib. ; 
answer to the proposals of Sapor, 405 ; 
sends ambassadors to Persia, ib. ; 
proceeds to the East, 411 ; unsuccess- 
ful siege of Bezabde, ib. ; adopts the 
Arian heresy, iii. 66 ; Ammianus* ac- 
count of his religion (or superstition), 

67 ; his addiction to theological con- 
troversy, ib. ; his vacillating opinions, 

68 ; styled “ Bishop of Bishops,” 
ib. ; banishes the orthodox clergy, 69; 
persecutes Athanasius, ib. ; restores 
him at the instance of Constans, 76 ; 
resentment of Constantius, 77 ; pro- 
cures the condemnation of Athana- 
sius, 80 ; banishes the bishops who 
opposed it, ib. sg. ; edicts against the 
Catholics, 92 ; visits the temples of 
Rome, 99 ; his jealousy and fear of 
Julian, 102 ; deprives Julian of the 
Gallic legions, 103 ; dismisses Ju- 
lian’s ambassadors, 111 ; continues 
his march towards Persia, 112 ; offers 
conditions of pardon for Julian’s re- 
volt, ib. ; marches against him, 118 ; 
dies at Mopsucrenc, 120 ; character, 
ib. ; funeral, 121. 

Constantius, general of Honorius, 
character, iv. 120 ; besieges the usur- 
per Constantine in Arles, 121 ; de- 
feats his general Edobic, ib. ; magna- 
nimity, ib. ; sends Constantine pri- 
soner into Italy, ib . ; Abandons Gaul 
to Jovinus, 122; expels the Goths 
from Narbonne, 125, note S. ; mar- 
ries Placidia, 171 ; associated in the 
empire by Honorius, ib. ; death, ib. ; 
date of, ib. note ‘8. 

Constantius, general of Probus, ii. 44. 

Constantius, Julius, the patrician, 
brother of Constant ine, ii. 348 ; mur- 
dered by his nephew Constantius, 

365, 
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Const antius, secretary of Attila, ne- 
gociations for a wife a f the court of 
Constantinople, iv. 208. 

Consuls, jurisdiction if the, i. 203 ; 
elected by the emperors, ii. 306 ; 
none at Rome for 120 years, ib. ; in- 
auguration and ensigns, ib. ; nomin- 
ally appointed by the senate, ib. note 
S. ; cost of the games exhibited by, 
307 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note S. ; 
had no duties, 308. 

Consulship under the empire, i. 204 
and note ; when first conferred on a 
barbarian, 401 ; assumed by the em- 
perors, ii. 308 ; exalted idea of, ib. 
notes; conferred on barbarians by 
Constantine, 325; Julian’s respect 
for the, iii. 130 ; revived by Odoacer, 
iv. 302 ; vast expense of, under the 
later emperors, v. 1)4 ; suppressed by 
Justinian, 95 ; legally extinguished 
by Leo the Philosopher, ib. and note. 

Cdnti, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Contracts by consent, v. 312 and note 

W. 

Convertisseur, zeal for obtaining that 
title under Louis XIV., iii. 152, mote. 

Oopiatas, or gravediggers, number of, 
at Constantinople, iii. 32. 

Coptic dialect confined to the peasants, 
vi. 45. 

Coptos destroyed by Diocletian, ii. 76. 

Copts and ALyssinians, tera of martyrs 
in use arcing, ii. 264, note ; religious 
tenets of the, vi. 59 ; present state of 
the Egyptian Jacobites, 62. 

Corbulo, i. 139, note. 

Cordova, magnificence of, under the 
Arabs, vi. 366 ; martyrs of, 372 
and note. 

Corinth, Isthmian games celebrated 
at, under the emperor Julian, iii. 
131; isthmus of, fortified by Justi- 
nian, v. 80 

Corn, daily allowance of, at Constanti- 
nople, ii. 300 and note 8. ; ill policy 

of, 301. # 

Cobnificia, name of Fadilla, i. 270, 
note M. 

Cornwall subdued by Atlielstan, iv. 
391, note . 

Coronary gold, wCat, ii. 343 ; con- 
verted into a tax, ib. ; amount paid 
by the Roman senate, ib. 

Coroultai, or di*t of the Tatars, iii. 
302. 

Corporations, regarded with suspicion 
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by the Romans, ii. 226 and 227, 
note ; municipal, reformed by Majo- 
rian, iv. 269. 

Corruptibles and Incorbuptibles, 
Christian factions at Alexandria, vi. 

59. 

Corsi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Cos, isle of, manufacture of silk in, v. 
57 and note S. ; transparent garments 
of, ib. 

Cosa (Kussai), fifth ancestor of Maho- 
met, usurps the Caaba, vi. 212 ; his 
office described, 216, note S. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, his voyages 
and geographical notions, v. 62, note ; 
design of his 4 TopographiaChristiana,’ 

vi. 48, note. 

Cosmo of Medicis, character, viii. 117. 
Cossova, battle of, gained by Amu- 
rath I. over the {Slavonian tribes, 
viii. 30. 

Coucy, Sire de, leader of the French 
at Nicopolis, dies a prisoner at Boursa, 
viii. 34. 

Councils, of Ancyra, ii. 202 ; llliberis, 
ib. ; Arles, iii. 39 ; Nice, ib. and 56 ; 
Rimini, 62 ; another, 68 ; Sclcucia,t&. ; 
Tyre, 72 ; Antioch, 74 ; {Sardica, 75 ; 
Arles, 76 ; Milan, ib. ; Constanti- 
nople, 370 ; Toledo, iv. 340 and note ; 
first of Ephesus, vi. 18 ; second of 
Ephesus, 25 ; of Chalcedon, 26 ; 
second of Constantinople, 40, 43 ; 
iconoclast of Constantinople, 140 ; 
second of Nice, 164 ; of Frankfort, 
166 ; Placentia, vii. 180 ; Clermont, 
182; Lyons, 373; Pisa, viii. 92; 
Constance, ib. ; Basil, 93 ; Ferrara 
and Florence, 98 ; Pisa, 255 ; Con- 
stance, ib. 

Council, general, its authority superior 
to that of the pope, viii. 93. 

Count of the East, ii. 313 ; origin, de- 
finition, and functions of counts, 
320 ; or treasurer, of the private 
estate, under Constantine, 328 ; of 
the sacred largesses, treasifrer-gene- 
ral so called under Constantine, ib. ; 
functions of, 329 ; of the domestics 
under Constantine, 330. 

Coupele, rock of, on the Ganges, viii. 
48. 

Court, imperial, progress of, ii. 94, 
note G. 

Courtenay, account of the family of, 

vii. 350. 

Cousins-german, marriage between, 
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how regarded by the Romans, ii. 
365. 

Cousin, president, his version of Pro- 
copius, v. 97. 

Cow’s Mouth, d^bouclie of the Ganges 
from, viii. 48 and note M. 

Cracow, city of destroyed by the Mon- 
gols, viii. 14. 

Oral, or despot of Servia, vii. 399 and 
note . 

Creeds, the most ancient had the 
greatest latitude, iii. 52, note ; Atha- 
nasian creed, true history of, iv. 334 
and note. 

Crescentius, consul of Rome, revolts 
against Otho HI., vi. 186 ; betrayed 
and hanged, ib . ; medal of, ib . note M. 

Ckeston, city mentioned by Herodotus, 
site of, v. 260 and note S. 

Crete, subdued by tlm Arabs, vi. 407 ; 
called Candia from their fortress Can- 
dax, or Chandak, 408 and note S. ; 
reduced by Nicephorus Pliocas, 424 
and note S. ; fleet for its reduction, 
vii. 29 ; sold to the Venetians by 
Ronifacc marquis of Montferrat, vii. 
323. 

Crimes, chief source of, i. 222 ; how 
discriminated by Homan law, v. 321. 

Cjum Tartary, i. 395. 

Crinitus, Ulpius, adopts Aurclian, ii. 

10 . 

Cuisrus, son of Constantine, made 
Caxsar, ii. 1 12 ; victories over the 
Franks and Alemanni, 144 ; defeats 
the fleet of Licinius, 148 ; virtues, 
350 ; Constantine’s jealousy of, 351 ; 
disgrace and death, 352 and note ; 
whether married to Helena, ib. notes ; 
ruined by the arts of Fausta, 353. 

Crispus, the patrician, marries the 
daughter of Pliocas, v. 388 ; incites 
the insurrection of Heraclius and 
Nicetas in Africa, ib . ; condemned to 
a monastery by Heraclius, 390. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, 
vii. 66. 

Crocodiles exhibited by Augustus, ii. 
59, note. 

Crocus, or Erocus, chief of the Ale- 
manni, ii. Ill ; etymology of his 
name, ib. note S. * 

Cross, symbol of adopted by Constan- 
tine and his soldiers, iii. 12 ; use of 
the sign of, 13 ; in the sky, Constan- 
tine’s vision of, 15 ; physical expla- 
nations of, ib. and notes ; testimony 
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of suspicious, 17 and notes ; discovery 
(or invention) of, 156; not dimi- 
nished by gifts of pieces, 157 ; Lord 
Mahon’s history of, ib. note M. ; 
exaltation W the, origin of that fes*- 
tival, v. 414 ; sign of adopted by the 
crusaders, vii. 183 and note. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, distin- 
guished, iii. 200, note ; musical, first 
extorted by Nero, viii. 227, note. 

Crown of thorns, pledged to the Vene- 
tians by the barons of Romania, vii. 
341 ; transferred to Paris, 342 ; mira- 
cles performed by, ib. 

Crucifixion, how regarded by the 
Romans, iii. 11 ; that punishment 
abolished by Constantine, ib. 

Crusades, first, determined on at the 
council of Clermont, vii. 183 ; inquiry 
into the justice of, 184 ; original his- 
torians and documents of, ib. note 
and note M. ; Gibbon’s remarks on 
examined, 185, note M. ; spiritual 
motives and indulgences, 186 ; serving 
in equivalent to a plenary indulgence, 
188 ; temporal and carnal motives, 
189 ; departure of the first crusaders, 
191 ; led by a goose and goat, 192 ; 
Gibbon’s account corrected, 189, note 
M. ; destruction of the first crusaders 
in Hungary and Asia, 193 ; table of 
events of the first, 195; account of 
the leaders of, 196 ; march of the 
princes, 202 ; review and number of 
the crusaders, 209 ; their cannibalism, 
210 and 211, note ; besiege Nice, 
211 ; gain’ the battle of Dory lamm, 
213 ; march through Anatolia, 214 ; 
take Antioch, 217 ; defeat the Turks 
under Kerboga at, 218 ; famine and 
distress, 219 ; march to Jerusalem, 
224 ; capture and sack the city, 227 ; 
defeat the caliph of Egypt at 
Ascalon, 229 ; second and third cru- 
sades, 239 ; numbers, leaders, and 
march of the second, 240 and note 
M. ; of the third, 241 ; ill treatment 
by the Greek emperors, 242 ; march 
of the second crusade through Ana- 
tolia, 244 and note ; result of the 
second crusade, 245 ; obstinate enthu- 
siasm of the crusaders, 246; third 
crusade, 260 ; fourth and fifth, 268 ; 
multiplication of, ib. ; sixth, 271 ; 
seventh, 274 ; account of the fourth 
crusade, 288 ; its leaders form an 
alliance with the Venetians, 292 ; 
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besiege Zara, 295 ; dissensions among 
respecting an attack on Constanti- 
nople, 297 ; voyage from Zara to 
Constantinople, 298 ; passage of 
the Bosphorus, 301 ; sLge and con- 
quest of Constantinople, 303 ; stay at 
that city, 306 ; second siege and cap- 
ture of, 310; division of the spoil, 
314 and note S. ; sacrilege and 
mockery, 316 ; destroy the Creek 
statues, 317 ; divide the Eastern 
empire, 320 and 322 ; elect Baldwin 
emperor, 321 ; reflections on the 
general consequences of the crusades, 
346 ; checked the progress of Europe, 
349. 

Cruitnich, etymology and meaning of 
that epithet, iii. 266. 

Ctesipiion, i. 341 ; taken by Severus, 
340 ; royal residence, ib. ; described, 
iii. 201 ; siege of abandoned by 
Julian, 205 ( v . Madayn). 

Cublai, Khan of the Mongols, conquers 
China, viii. 10, 11 ; character and 
reign, 18. 

Cud worth, hypercosmian soul of ex- 
ploded, iii. 47, note . 

Cufa, tomb of Ali at, vi. 277 and 
notes ; pilgrimage of the Persians to, 
ib. ; foundation of, 295 ; etymology 
of its name, 296 and note S. 

Cumans, Turkish tribe, vii. 79 note y and 
note 8. 

Cunimund, king of the Gepidae, refuses 
Alboin his daughter Rosamond, v. 
333 ; defeated and slain by the Lom- 
bards and Avars, 334 ; his skull made 
into a cup, ib. and note. 

Curator, office of under the Roman 
law, v. 302 and note S. 

Curds, descendants of the Carducliians, 

ii. 87 ; tribes of the described, vii. 
253 ; probably identical with the 
Carducbians, 254 and note. 

Cu bland, holy groves of, vii. 84 and 
n ote. 

Curopalata, Office of, vii. 19. 

Curubis, town of, ii. 248, note. 

Cutulmish, grandson of Scljuk, slain 
by Alp Arslan, vii. 168. 

C yank an rocks, ii. 288. 

Oyuele, Julian's onttion in honour of, 

iii. 139. 

Cynegius, praetorian prefect of the 
East, commissioned by Theodosius to 
close the pagan temples, iii. 414. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, character 
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of, ii. 195 ; opposes the ambition ot 
the Roman pontiff, 196 ; imperious 
declamations of, 203 ; account of, 
246, sqq. ; his letters, ib. note ; dan- 
ger and flight, 247 ; banished to 
Curubis, 248 ; condemned, 249 ; hi* 
motive for concealing himself, ib. 
note G. ; martyrdom, 250 ; whether 
the first martyr in Africa, ib. 
note G. 

Cyprus, massacre committed at by the 
Jews, ii. 222 and note ; conquored by 
Harun al Rashid, vi. 406 ; recovered 
by N icepborus Phocas, 428 ; bestowed 
by Richard I. on Guy do Lusign. 111 , 
vii. 286. 

Cyrene, i. 161 ; massacre at by the 
Jews, ii. 222 and note ; aLaced«xmo- 
nian colony, iii. 36, notes ; ruins of, 
ib. ; Greek colonies of, extirpated by 
Chosroes II., v. 393. 

Cyriadks, elected emperor at the com- 
mand of Sapor, i. 404. 

Cyriacus of Ancona, forgery of, ii. 
237, note. 

Cyril of Alexandria, answers Julian’s 
work against Christianity, iii. 14~» 
and note ; account of, vi. 11; his 
tyranny, 12; opposition to Orestes, 
the prxlect, 13 ; murders Hypatia, 
H ; condemns the heresy of Nesto- 
rius, 17; attends the council of 
Ephesus, 18 ; procures the condem- 
nation of Nestorius, 19 ; condemned 
and degraded by the oriental bishops, 
20 ; intrigues at Constantinople and 
victory over Nestorius, 21 ; death, 
24. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, his surprising 
ignorance of the story of the Labarum, 
iii. 66, note ; his description of a 
celestial cross, 67 ; convenient easi- 
ness of his principles, 157 and 
note. 

I Cyrus, praetorian prefect of the East, 
disgraced, iv. 165. 

Cyrus the patriarch, project of Egypt 
under Hcraclius, his plan for convert- 
ing tho caliph Omar, vi. 333, note, 
Cyrus, river, course of, v. 194. 
Cyzicus, threatened by the Goths, i. 
399 ; taken, ib. ; seized by the 
usurper Procopius, iii. 240. 

Czar, Russian, singular way of marry* 
ing, vi. 93. 
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D. 

Dacia, conquered l>y Trajan, i. 142 ; 
boundaries, ib . ; described, 152 ; in- 
vaded by the Goths, 381 ; relin- 
quished to the Goths by Aurelian, 
ii. 12 ; Dacia Aureliani, ih. note S. ; 
and Macedonia added to the Eastern 
empire by Gratian, iii. 343. 

Dacians, character, i. 142. 

Dadastana, death of Jovian at, iii. 231. 

Daemons identified by the primitive 
Christians with the pagan gods, ii. 
165. 

Dagalaiphus, his bold and candid ad- 
vice to Valentinian, iii. 236 ; refuses 
the command against the Alemanni, 
258. 

Daoisteus, general of Justinian, be- 
sieges Petra, v. 201 ; commands the 
Huns in Italy under Narses, 231. 

Dagobert, king of the Franks, pub- 
lishes the Salic laws, iv. 365. 

Daiies and Gabrait, war of, vi. 207, 
note. 

Daimbert, or Dagobert, archbishop 
of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, vii. 229 and note M. ; his 
arrogance and pretensions, ib. 

Dalmatia described, i. 158; conquest 
of, 248. 

Dalmatian legionaries sacrificed by the 
folly of Olympius, iv. 95. 

Dalmatius the censor, brother of Con- 
stantine, ii. 348. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine, 
education, ii. 356 ; appointed to the 
Gothic frontier, 357 ; excluded from 
the empire by the troops, 364 ; cha- 
racter, ib. note ; massacred by Con- 
stantius, 365. 

Dalmatius the abbot, assists the cause 
of Cyril of Alexandria, vi. 21. 

Damascus, throne of the caliphs trans- 
ferred to, vi. 284 ; besieged by the 
Saracens, 304 ; antiquity of, ib. note ; 
figs of, ib. ; surrendered to Abu 
Obeidah, 310 ; and also stormed by 
Caled, ib. ; flight of the exiles of, and 
pursuit by Caled, 312 ; historical 
value of that story, 313 note S. ; re- 
captured by the sultan Noureddin, 
vii. 250 and note M. ; perfidiously 
seized and burnt by Timour, viii. 53. 

Dam asus, when made bishop of Rome, 


DARDANtTS. 

ii. 277, note ; edict of Valentinian 1. 
addressed to, iii. 253 ; his ambition 
and ljixury, 255 ; contest with Ur- 
sinus, w. 

Daisies, a Skracen, gallant exploit in 
taking the castle of Aleppo, vi. 323. 

Damiktta, taken by the crusaders 
under Louis IX., vii. 272. 

Damopiiilub, archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, resigns his sec rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, iii. 368. 

Dancers, female, numbers of at Rome, 
iv. 87 and note. 

Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, cha- 
racter, vii. 292 ; longevity, ib. note ; 
blindness, ib. and note M. ; treaty 
with the French crusaders, 293 ; per- 
suades them to attack the revolted 
cities of Dalmatia, 295 ; adopts the 
cause of Alexius son of Isaac Arige- 
lus, 296 ; suspected of a bribe from 
Malek Adel, 297 note S. ; magnani- 
mity at the siege of Constantinople, 
304 ; declines to compete for the im- 
perial crown, 321 ; proclaimed despot 
of Romania, 323 ; death, 332. 

Danes, invade Britain, iv. 389. 

Daniel, prophecy of, applied to Rome 
by St. Jerom, iv. 403, notv. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, 
epistle to St. Boniface respecting the 
conversion of infidels, iv. 325. 

Danielis, her gifts to the emperor 
Basil, vii. 11 ; her journey to Con- 
stantinople, 17 ; testament, ib. 

Danube, course, i. 158 ; provinces on, 
ib. ; freezing of, 351 and note M. ; 
and Rhine, junction of by Charle- 
magne, vi. 175 and note. 

Dapiine, sacred grove and temple near 
Antioch described, iii. 167 ; prophetic 
powers of its Castalian stream, ib. 
and note ; its sensuality proverbial, 
168 and note ; Julian’s visit to, 168 ; 
its conversion into a Chrstian ceme- 
tery, 169 ; bodies removed by order 
of Julian, ib. ; tcmple l at, burnt, ib. 

Dak a, founded by the emperor Aius- 
tasius, as a bulwark against the 
Persians, v. 86 ; improved by Justi- 
nian, ib. ; its defences described, 87 ; 
ruins of, ib. note M. ; taken by Nu- 
shirvan, 365. 

Dardanians, site of the, ii. 68, note. 

Dardanus, pnetoriaji prsefect in Gaul, 
alone opposes Jovinus, iv. 122 j 
iharacter, ib. note . 
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D ARGHAM. 

Darqham, Egyptian faction of, under 
the Fatimite caliphs, vii. 251 ; slain, ib. 

Darius, columns of, on tno Bosphorus, 
ii. 289, note. 

Darius, officer of Valentiiiian 111*, em- 
bassy of, to the revolted count Boni- 
face in Africa, iv. 180. 

Darkness during the crucifixion, not 
mentioned by heathen philosophers 
and historians, ii. 219. 

Dastagerd, or Artemita, residence of 
Chosroes 11., v. 394 and note M. ; 
taken and plundered by Ileraclius, 
409 ; site of, ib. vote S. 

Darts, poisoned, of the Sarmatians and 
others, ii. 3f>8 and voir. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, perse- 
cutes the Christians, ii. 275. 

Datiub, bishoj) of INI i lan, aids the re- 
volt of the Ligurians to Justinian, 
v. 147 ; escapes to Constantinople 
at the capture of Milan by the Bur- 
gundians, 151. 

Dead, how disposed of by the Persians, 
v. 200, note. 

Debtors, state, how treated among the 
Romans, ii. 342 ; insolvent, cruel 
treatment of, v. 317. 

Decebalus, king of Dacia, i. 142. 

Decemvirs, laws of the, v. 201 and 
notes , 207, 310. 

Decennovium, canal, v. 134, note. 

Decentius, brother of Magnentius, ex- 
pelled from Treves, ii. 384 ; suicide, 
385. 

Decimus, battle of, between Belisarius 
and Gelimer, v. 109. 

Decius elected by the Moesian legions, 
i. 374 ; origin, ib. note ; marches 
against the Goths, ib. ; Gothic war, 
382 ; defeated, 383 ; successes, ib. ; 
revives the censorship, ib. ; defeat 
and death, 385 ; persecution of the 
Christians by, ii. 240, 247, 200 ; 
prevents the election of a bishop of 
Home, ib. - 

Decretals, false, probably forged by 
Isidore, vi. 101. 

Decumates, what settlers so called, ii. 
40, note. 

Decurtons, or Curules, ii. 335 ; their 
position and functions, ib. note 8. 

Defensores, or advocates of the peo- 
ple, instituted by Valentinian I., iii. 
248 ; office of, Revived by Majorian, 
iv. 209 ; account of, ib. note IS. 

Deification of the emperors, i. 207 ; 
VOL. VIII. 


DIAMONDS. 

not confined to good princes, ib. note 
W. 

Delators encouraged by Commodus, 
i. 225 ; punished by Pertinax, 237. 

Delhi taken by Timour, viii. 47. 

Delphi, ornaments of the temple re- 
moved to Constantinople by Con- 
stantine, ii. 298, note. 

DELrnicuM, name for a royal banquet- 
ing-room, v. 110, note. 

Demetrias, the celebrated virgin, 
escapes from the sack of Pome, iv. 
107. 

Demetrius, despot of Epirus, vii. 343. 

Demetrius, brother of •John II., Pa- 
heologus, refuses his assent to the 
union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, viii. 102. 

Democracy, unfavourable to freedom 
in large states, i. 171 . 

Demosthenes, his heroic defence of 
Caesarea, i. 405. 

Dkmotica, city of, vii. 324 and note. 

Dengisicii, son of Attila, slain, iv. 
248 ; Turkish etymology of his name 
ib. 'note ri. 

Deogratias, bishoj) of Carthage, his 
charity towards the captive Homans, 
iv. 258. 

De Pauw, literary character, ii. 47, 
note M. 

Derar, friend of the Saracen genera 
Caled, his adventurous valour, vi. 
3(H). 

Derbend, called the Caspian or Alba- 
nian gates, v. 87. 

Dervishes, or Mahometan monks, in* 
crease of, viii. 120. 

Desiderius, last king of the Lombards, 
reduced by Charlemagne, vi. 156. 

Despot, a title under the Greek em- 
pire, vii. 18. 

Despotism, of the Byzantine emperors, 
its nature and limits, vii. 26. 

Devonshire, Courtenays, earls of, vii. 
354. 

Dexippus attacks the Gothic fleet, i 
400. 

Dexippus, fragments of his work reco- 
vered, iii. 152, note M. 

DTIkrbelot, character of his 4 Biblio- 
theque Orientals, ’ vi. 290 and note . 

Diadem, assumed by Diocletian, ii. 94 
described, t7>. 

Diadumenianus, son of Macrinus, 
(Tesar, i. 275; death, 279. 

Diamonds, whence procured, i. 192, 

z 
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DIARBEKJR. 

note; art of cutting, unknown to 
the ancients, 21)8, note . 

Diarbekir, the ancient Amida, ii. 407 ; 
or Tigranocerta, ib. note M. 

D’Ibelin, John, restores the Assize of 
Jerusalem, vii. 233 ; account of, ib. 
notes. 

Dicanice, or imperial Greek sceptre, 
vii. 307, note. 

Diet, German, election of the kings of 
Italy and Rome vested in, vi. 179. 

Digest : v. Pandects. 

Dile mites, assist the Persians in the 
Lazic war, v. 202. 

Dinar, gold Arabian coin, account of, 
vi. 377, note. 

Dioceses, formation of, ii. 193, note G. ; 
civil, of the empire, 313. 

Diocletian, his remark on Aurelian, 
ii. 32 ; general of Probus, 44 ; elected 
emperor, G2 ; stabs Arrius A per, G3 ; 
defeats Carinus at Margus, ib. ; origin, 
character, and elevation, G4 ; re- 
sembled Augustus in policy, G5 ; 
clemency, ib. ; took M. Antoninus as 
his model, G6 ; associates Maximian, 
ib. ; takes the title of Jovius, G7 ; 
associates Galerius and Constantius 
as 0a3sars, ib. ; fourfold division of 
the empire under, 68 ; laws whence 
dated, ib. note M. ; defence of the 
frontiers, 73 ; cautious policy, 74 ; 
distributes the vanquished barbarians 
in the provinces, 75 ; campaign in 
Egypt, 76 ; takes Alexandria, ib. ; de- 
stroys Busiris and Coptos, ib. ; treaty 
with the Nobatie, 77 ; suppresses 
alchymy, ib. ; directs the Persian 
war, 82 ; triumph, 89 ; fixes his resi- 
dence at Nicomedia, 91 ; assumes the 
diadem, 94 ; political system, 95 ; 
his edict, 97, votes M. and 8. ; abdi- 
cation, 98 ; illness, ib. ; retirement at 
Salona, 100 ; answer to Maximian, 
ib. ; death, 101 ; baths at Rome, 113 ; 
his treatment of the Christians, 2 64 , 
conversion of his wife and daughter, 
ib. ; persuaded by Galerius to perse- 
cute, 2G8 ; rigorous edict against the 
Christians, 2G9 ; his palace burnt, 

271 ; execution of his first edict, 

272 ; further edicts against, 274. 

Diogenes, leader of the Chersonites, ii. 

361. 

Diogenes defends Rome against Totiia, 
v. 227. 

Dior Cassius, object of his work, i. 


DOCETES, 

262, note ; his danger, 291 ; consul 
with Al. Severus, ib. ; Gibbon’s error 
as to his estates, ib. note W. ; retires 
to Nice,' ib. ; probable design of the 
oration he Ascribes to Maecenas, ii. 
259, note . 

Dionysius, testimony to the paucity of 
the Alexandrian martyrs, ii. 246. 

Dionysius, poetical geographer, age of, 
vi. 315, note and note 8. 

Diophantus of Alexandria, inventor of 
algebra, vi. 401. 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
supports the cause of Eutyches, vi. 
25 ; his violence against Flavian, 26 ; 
deposed by the council of Chalcedon 
and banished, 28. 

Diran, king of Armenia, account of, ii. 
369, note M. 

Disabul, khan of the Turks, Justinian’s 
embassy to, v. 179 •, purification of 
the ambassadors, ib. and note M. 

Discipline, Roman military, i. 146 sq . ; 
restored by Augustus, 211 ; relaxed 
by Severus, 259 ; by Caracalla, 272 ; 
decline of under Constantine, ii. 321 ; 
under Theodosius, iii. 404 ; the in- 
fantry lay aside their defensive 
armour, 405. 

Discipline, ecclesiastical, vaiiety of in 
the Greek and Latin churches, vii. 
279. 

Dispargum, residence of Clodion, site 
of, iv. 227 and note. 

Ditch, battle of the, vi. 250. 

Diva gens (orDivoRUM regio), eastern 
coast of India so called by the Ro- 
mans, iii. 180, note M. 

Divination, suppressed by Constan- 
tine, iii. 97. „ 

Divine right of princes, iii. 8 ; exem- 
plified in Jewish history, ib. ; attri- 
buted to Constantine by the Chris- 
tians, 9. 

Divinity, titles of usurped by Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, ii. 94. 

Divorce, law of among°thc Romans, 
v. 296 ; facilities of, 297 ; limited, 
ib. sq. 

Djafar, the Barmecide, Harun al 
Rashid’s fondness for, vi. 405, note 
S. ; cause of his execution, ib. 

Dniester, boundary of the Roman em- 
pire, i. 381. 

Docetes, Gnostic sect, creed of ex- 
plained, iii. 48 ; tinged with Plato- 
nism, ib. ; believed Christ’s body was 
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DOCLKS. 

ft phantafc via, 49 ; derivation of their 
name, ib. vote; phantas’m doctrine, 
vi. 5. 

Dooleb, probable original name of Dio- 
cletian, ii. 64, note. 

Doclia, birthplace of Diocletian, ii. 
<h, note. 

Dodona, site of, v. 228 and note S. 

Doge of Venice, institution of, vii. 
290. 

Domestics, military of Constantine 
described, ii. 330. 

Domestic, Great, liis otbee under the 
Byzantine emperors, vii. 20. 

Dominic, St., of the iron Cuirass, ac- 
count of, vii. 187 and note. 

Dominus, title of the emperor, as- 
sumption of, ii. 93 ; its origin and 
progress among the Romans, iii. 130 
and note. 

Domitian, emperor, i. 140 ; assassi- 
nated, 211; characterized, 218; per- 
secutes the Christians under the name 
of Jews, ii. 239 ; executes his own 
kinsmen, ib. ; his acts rescinded, 
240. 

Domitian, Oriental prefect, commis- 
sioned to reform the administration 
of Gallus, ii. 390 and notes: his in- 
solence, 39 1 ; arrested and put to 
death, ib. 

Domitilla, niece of Domitian, and wife 
of Flavius Clemens, banished, ii. 
239 ; considered by the church as one 
of the first martyrs, ib. 

Donatists, schism of the, iii. 44 ; 
their extravagant and uncharitable 
pretensions, ib. ; their divisions, 45 ; 
of Africa, persecution of by llono- 
rius, iv. 179 ; join the invader Gcn- 
seric, 180. 

Donatives to the 1 Victorians, origin, 
i. 242 ; amount, 243, note. 

Donatus, contest with Castilian for the 
see of Carthage, iii. 43. 

Doria, Genoese admiral, defeats the 
Greek and Venetian fleets, vii. 411. 

Dorylasum, battle of, between the 
Crusaders and Turks, vii. 213. 

Doxology, differently chanted bv 
Arians and Catholics, iii. 88; three 
heterodox forms, ib. note. 

Dragoman, officer of the Byzantine 
court, vii. 19. 

Dragon, visitor-general of the monks 
under Constantino V. so named, vi. 

144. 


EASTER. 

DitOGO, brother of duke William of 
Apulia, assassinated, vii. 108. 

Dromedary, flcctncss, ii. 25, note. 

Dromones, or Byzantine galleys, de- 
scribed, vii. 28. 

Druids of Gaul, i. 140 ; their power 
suppressed, 169. 

Drungaire, Great, officer of the By- 
zantine fleet, vii. 20. 

Druses, or followers of Hakem, reli- 
gion of, vii. 174 and note M. 

Du nos, AmjIS, remark respecting Otho, 
ii. 319, note ; his account of the de- 
generacy of the Romans, viii. 186, 
note. 

Ducas, v. Consfanfine ‘XI. 

Ducat, origin of the name, viii. 94, 
note. 

Ducenarius, what, ii. 262, note. 

Duels condemned by the Lombard 
king Liutprand, v. 355. 

Dukes, title and functions of, ii. 320 ; 
of Italy, instituted by N arses, v. 
24 1 and note. 

Dumatians, Arabian tribe, human sa- 
crifices of, vi. 213. 

Dunaan, prince of the HomeriVs, per- 
secutes the Christians, v. 207 ; chas- 
tised by the Negus of Abyssinia, ib. 

Dura on the Tigris, account of, iii. 
218 and note S. ; treaty of between 
Jovian and Sapor, 219 ; a me- 
morable /era in the decline of the 
empire, 225. 

Durazzo, siege of by Robert Guiscard, 
vii. 121 ; battle of between the Nor- 
mans and Greeks, 124; city taken, 
1 26. 

Dyking, art of among the ancients, v. 
56 and note. 


E. 

Eagle, standard, how regarded by the 
Roman soldiery, i. 147 and note ; 2(59, 
note. 

Earthquakes, violent, under Yalen- 
tinian and Valcns, iii. 293 ; destruc- 
tive one at Constantinople, iv. 201 ; 
several during the reign of Justinian, 
v. 251. 

Fast, empire of finally established 
under A read ins, iv. 136 ; limits, 
137 ; form of government, ih. 

Easter, disputes respecting the keep- 
ing of, vi. 37 and note, 

’L 2 
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EBERMOR. 

Ebermor, son-in-law of Theodatus, de- 
serts to the Romans, v. 132. 

Ebionites, account of the, ii. 160 ; ety- 
mology of the name, ib. notes ; their 
imperfect creed, iii. 48 ; their notion 
of the Messiah, vi. 2 and note M. 

Ecbatana, summer residence of the 
Persian kings, i. 342. 

Ecclesiastes of Solomon, objections to 
its genuineness, v. 119, note ; Ro- 
senmuller’s opinion as to its date, ib, 
note M. 

Ecclesiastics, Greek, subject to the 
civil magistrate, vii. 27. 

Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, hesitates 
to expel Athanasius, iii. 17G ; Ju- 
lian’s letter to, ib. 

Kcdicius, son of A vitus, brave defence 
of Clermont against the Visigoths, 
iv. 287. 

Ecebolus, paramour of Theodora, v. 43. 

Eckiikl, M., his ‘ Doctrina Numo- 
rmn,’ i. 391, note G. 

Eclkctus conspires against Coramodus, 
i. 233. 

Ecloga, or Legal Manual of Leo the I 
1 saurian, account of, vii. 44, note S. | 

IjCTHESIS, of the emperor TIeraclius, i 
imposing the law of religious silence, 
vi. 42. 

IIdda, doctrine of drunkenness, i. 366 
and note ; account of, 376. 

Edkco, lieutenant of Roderic the Goth, 
defeated by the Arabs, vi. 356. 

E he con, father of Odoacer, ambassador 
from Attila to Theodosius the 
Younger, iv. 209 ; reveals to Attila 
the plot for his assassination, 217 ; 
further history of, 297 ; death, ib. 

Edessa described, i. 342 ; its pure dia- 
lect, ib. note ; battle of, 403 ; Chris- 
tianized, ii. 214 ; church of, oppressed 
by Julian, iii. 173 ; Christian school 
of, vi. 47 ; famous picture of 
Christ at, 137 ; captured by the 
Arabs with that city, 139 ; yielded 
to the Constantinopolitans for a 
large ransom, ib. ; principality of 
founded by Baldwin, count of Plan- 
ters, vii. 216 and note S. ; retaken 
by the sultan Zenghi, 250; counts 
of, 350. 

Edict, Diocletian’s, account of, ii. 
97, notes M. and S. ; of Milan, Con- 
stantine’s famous, iii. 5 ; of the prae- 
tors, v. 266, sqq. ; perpetual of Ha- 
drian, 267, 


EL AG AB ALUS. 

Edobio, general of the usurper Con- 
stantine, defeated by Constantin, 
iv. 121,4 

Edom, Romai^ empire, why so called, 
by the Jews, ii. 223 note, 

Edribites, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
420, 421, note, 

Edward I. of England, expedition to 
the Holy Land, and attempted assas- 
sination, vii. 275 and notes M. 

Egbert, Anglo-Saxon king, his corro- 
spondence with Charlemagne, vi. 176* 
'note. 

Eginhard, liis marriage with Irnma, 
daughter of Charlemagne, vi. 170, 
note. 

Eg regius, title of, ii. 305, note. 

Egypt, province described, i. 361 ; ]*> 
pulation, 1S7, note ; revenue, 296 ; 
works of Probus in, ii. 51 ; Chris- 
tianity rare in before the conver- 
sion of Constantine, 210 ; Augustal 
prefect of, 314 ; kings of also 
priests, iii. 27 note ; multitude of 
monks in, iv. 308 ; early civilization 
and extraordinary fertility, v. 55 ; 
chronology of, ib. and note M. ; con- 
quered by Chosroes II., 393 ; invaded 
by the Saracens under Amrou, vi. 
329 ; Amrou’s description of, 340 ; 
ancient population, 341 and note S. ; 
revenue, ib, ; modem population, 
342 ; conquered by Shiracouh, emir of 
the Turkish sultan Noureddin, vii. 
253. 

Egyptian worship prohibited at Rome, 
i. 169. 

Egyptians, how regarded by the 
Romans, i. 175; their character, ii. 
76 ; their secrecy proof against tor- 
ture, iii. 85. 

Elagabalus, names and genealogy, i. 
278 and notes S. ; high priest of the 
Sun, ib. ; assumes the name of An- 
toninus, ib. ; unwonted bravery, 279 ; 
declared emperor, ib. ; 4 letter to the 
senate, 280 ; picture, ib. ; etymology 
of his name, ib. note , and 281 note 
S. ; superstition, 281 ; introduces the 
worship of the Sun at Romo, ib . ; 
profligacy and effeminacy, 282 ; at- 
tempts to degrade Al. Severus, 284 ; 
murdered by the Pnetorians, ib, ; 
chronology, 284, viote, and 286, note 
G. ; caused his mother to sign the 
acts of the senate, 286 ; first man 
who used silk garments, v. 58. 
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ELEANOUA. 

Eleanora, wife of Edward 1., devotion 
of, vii. 275, note M. 

Electors of Germany, vi. 191. 

Elephantine, annual sacrifice at, ii. 
77; abolished by Theodosius, ib. 
note M. 

Elephant, era of the, vi. 217. 

Elephants, use of by the Romans, i. 
250 and note M. ; numbers of in the 
wars of eastern princes, 344, note ; 
why exhibited in the circus during 
the Punic war, ii. 59. 

Eleusini an mysteries, Julian initiated 
in, iii. 142 ; tolerated by Valentinian 
J., 249 ; extinguished by the invasion 
of the Goths, tb. note S. 

Eleusis, destroyed by Alaric, iv. 27. 

Elijahs of Mosul, Ncstorian sect of 
the, vi. 51. 

Elixir of health, search of the Ara- 
bians after, vi. 403. 

Eloquence, effects of, iii. 37. 

Ellac, son of Attila, slain in the battle 
of the Net ad, iv. 248. 

Embroidery, use of on the dresses of 
the later Romans, iv. 78 and note. 

Emksa, worship of the sun at, i. 280 ; 
battle of between Aurelian and Zeno- 
bia, ii. 23 ; city described, vi. 315. 

Emigration of the ancient Germans, 
its causes and nature, i. 358. 

Emir of Saragossa implores the pro- 
tection of Charlemagne, vi. 173. 

Emirs, Arabian, dignity and succession 
of, vi. 2o t. 

Emir al Omra, or Alumara, creation 
of that off ice, vi. 423, note , and note 

S. 

Emperors, Roman, way of living, i. 
206 ; how elected, 211 ; successors 
how appointed, 212 ; extremes in 
the characters of, 217 ; three, 265 ; 
their conduct towards the Christians 
examined, ii. 230 ; exercised supreme 
jurisdiction over the church, iii. 26 ; 
distinction of tlicir spiritual and tem- 
poral powers, ib. ; superiority exacted 
by the bishops, ib. ; first seven Chris- 
tian assumed the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, 99 and 408 ; public haran- 
gues of, 132 and note ; meaning of 
the words ‘ legibus solutus ’ as applied 
to, v. 269 and note S. ; legislative 
power of, 269 and 270, note S. ; re- 
scripts of, 27Q ; subscribed in purple 
ink, 271 ; of Constantinople, their 
pomp and luxury, vii. 14 ; adoration 


EPAGATHUS. 

of, 20 ; of the West, French and Ger- 
man, ceremony of their coronation at 
Rome, viii. 187 ; jurisdiction in that 
city, 188. 

Empire, Roman, auction of the, i. 244 ; 
treaty of Dura, a memorable aera in 
the decline of the, iii. 225 ; how 
distributed between Theodosius, 
Maximus, and Valentinian II., 362 ; 
the decay of military discipline 
under Theodosius and disuse of 
armour an immediate cause of its 
downfall, 405 ; how divided between 
Arcadius and Honorius, iv. 1, sq. ; 
extinction of the Western Empire, 
299 ; date of that event, 300, note ; 
decay of Roman spirit, 301 ; picture 
of at the fall of the Western Empire, 
401 ; observations on that event, 
402, sqq. ; regular force of under 
Justinian, v. 164. 

Empire, Western, revival of under 
Charlemagne, vi. 168 ; extent of, 
173 ; made hereditary by Charle- 
magne, 177 ; divided among the sons 
of Lewis the Pious, 178 ; anarchy 
of between the deposition of Lewis 
the Eat and accession of Otho, ib. 

Empire, Greek, its military force com- 
pared with that of the Saracens and 
Franks, vii. 27 ; its navy, 28 ; sol- 
diers of, tlicir arms and tactics, 30 ; 
subjects of claimed the name of 
Romans, 38 ; literature of, 39 ; decay 
of taste and original genius, 42 ; want 
of national emulation, 43 ; account 
of the sources of the Byzantine law, 
44, note S. ; partition of between the 
French and Venetians, 320, 322 ; 
fall of, viii. 172. 

England, description of by Chalcocon- 
dyles the Greek historian, viii. 88 ; 
as one of the five great nations votes 
by its deputies in the council of Con- 
stance for the election of a i>ope, 256 
and note. 

Ennodius, panegyric of Theodcric, v. 
11, note ; made bishop of Pavia, ib. 

Enoch, hook of, vi. 225, notes. 

Entertainments, Roman described, 
iv. 81. 

Entrails, inspection of unknown to 
Homer’s heroes, iii. 413, note; ob- 
served by the Greeks as early as the 
Persian wars, 414, note S. 

Epagathus, mutiny of and punish 
merit, i. 290. 
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EPHESUS. 

Ephesus, temple of described, i. 401 ; 
burnt by the Goths, ib. ; first council 
of, vi. 18 ; violent scenes at, 20 ; 
second council of, 25 ; ruined by the 
Turks, viii. 24. 

Epicureans and sceptics, denounced 
by Julian, iii. 150. 

Epicurus, Gibbon’s mistake concerning 
his devotion corrected, i. 168, note 
S. ; prevalence of his philosophy, 
197 ; bequeathed his gardens to his 
disciples, v. 91. 

Epipiianius, his description of Arius, 
iii. 53. 

Kpipiianius, bishop of Pavia, embassy 
from Hicimer to Anthemius, iv. 291. 

Epirus, despots of, vii. 327. 

Episcopal government, introduction 
and advantages of, ii. 192 ; univer- 
sally established after the first cen- 
tury, ib. note ; its dignity and in- 
flexibility, 203. 

Epulones, their functions, iii. 407. 

Equestrian order, position under the 
empire, i. 150 ; account of, ib. 
note S. 

Equitius, master-general of the Illy- 
rian frontier, defeated by the Sarma- 
tians, iii. 288 ; procures the election 
of Valcntinian II., 291. 

Erasmus, his character of Hilary, iii. 
58, note ; the father of rational 
theology, vii. 61, note ; learned Greek 
at Oxford, and taught it at Cam- 
bridge, viii. 117, note. 

Kudavirapii, his trance, i. 333. 

Krixo, paternal cruelty of, v. 293. 

Eros and Anteros, fable of, iii. 142, 
note. 

Ekpenius, his merits as an Arabic 
scholar, vi. 294, note 8. 

Essenians, community of goods among 
the, ii. 197 ; scot of described, 209. 

Eslaw, ambassador of Attila, severely 
reproves Theodosius the Younger for 
assenting to the murder of his sove- 
reign, iv. 217. 

Estates, Homan, how managed, iv. 75. 

Este, house of, genealogy, vii. 119, 
note. 

Estius, his limitation of Omnipotence, 

iii. 60, note . 

Etruscans, i. 157. 

Eucharist, differences of the Kcformors 
respecting the, vii. 59. 

Euoheriub, son of Stilicho, executed, 

iv. 62 . 


EUGUBINE TABLES. 

Euchrocia, widow of the orator Del- 
phidius, put to death for Priscillian- 
ism, iii 374. 

Eudes, duke, of Aquitain, defeats at 
Toulouse the Saracens under Zama, 
vi. 385 ; defeated by Abdcrame, 387 ; 
recovers his dominions, 389. 

Eudocia, consort of Theodosius the 
Younger, her character, iv. 164 ; lite- 
rary works, 165 ; pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, ib. ; disgraced, ib. ; exile and 
death, 166. 

Eudocia, widow of Constantine XU., 
marries Homan us Diogenes, vi. 114 ; 
her learning, vii. 41. 

Eudocia, niece of Manuel Comnenus, 
becomes the concubine of Androui- 
cus, vi. 323. 

Eudocia, daughter of Valcntinian III., 
married to Hmmeric, son of Genseric, 
iv. 277. 

Eudocia, or Epipiiania, daughter of 
ileraclius, betrothed to Ziebel, prince 
of the Chozars, v. 407. 

Eudocia of Damascus, her scorn for 
her apostate lover Jonas and tragical 
death, vi. 312. 

Eudoxia, daughter of the Frankish 
general Bauto, married to Arcadius, 
iv. 8 ; persuades him to condemn 
Eu tropins, 146 ; persecutes Chrysos- 
tom, 154 ; solicits liis restoration, 
155 ; procures his banishment, 156 ; 
licentiousness, 158 ; death, ib. 

Eudoxia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Younger and Athena'is, marries Va- 
lcntinian 111., iv. 174; compulsory 
marriage with Petronius Maximus, 
255 ; invites Genseric into Italy, ib. ; 
he carries her captive to Carthage, 
258 ; restored, 277. 

Eudoxus, Arian bishop of Constanti- 
nople, baptizes Valens, iii. 250. 

Eugenius, the rhetorician, created em- 
peror by Arbogastes, iii. 398 ; defeat 
and death, 402. it ’ 

Eugenius IV., pope, his contest with 
the council of Basil, viii. 93 ; sub- 
mission, ib. ; dexterous negociationfl 
with the Greek emperor, 95 ; deposed 
at Basil, 103 ; forms a league against 
the Turks, 128 ; expelled by an in- 
surrection of the Homans, 257. 

Eugenius, chamberlain and paramour 

^ of the princess Honoria, iv. 229. 

Eugurine tables, discovery of, v. 260, 
note ; dialect of the inscriptions, ib. 
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EULOCIA. 

and note S. ; best works on the in- 
terpretation of, ib. 

Eulogia, sister of Michael Palseologus, 
conspires against him, v ii. 375. 

Eulogius, patriarch of .Alexandria, his 
learning, vi. GO. 

Eumenius, the orator, account of, ii. j 
104, note. 

Eunapius, character of his history of 
the Sophists, iii. 139, note , 142 ,note; 
passage of on the introduction of the 
worship of martyrs, 426. 

Eunomians, disqualified by Theodosius 
from making or receiving bequests, 
iii. 3/3. 

Eukomius, disciple of Aetius, iii. GO. 

Eunuchs, use and value of, i. 299 ; 
expelled from Gordian’s palace, 325 ; 
increased use of, ii. 95 ; power of the, 
under the sons of Constantine, 386 ; 
origin and progress of that race, ib . ; 
high antiquity, ib. note; character 
of, 387 and notes; natural enemies 
of the Son , according to Athanasius, 
iii. GO, note ; conspiracy of, against 
Iiufinus, iv. 7 ; govern Arcadius, 138. 

Euphemia, daughter of Marcian, mar- 
ries Anthemius, iv. 280. 

Euphemia, St., church of, at Chalce- 
don, vi. 27. 

Eupiiemius incites the Saracens to in- 
vade Sicily, vi. 408 ; slain, ib. 

Eupiikates, three passages of, iii. 188, 
note ; extent of its navigation, 207 ; 
ancient course of, 194, note. 

Euphkosynk, daughter of Constantine 
YJ., marries the emperor Michael 11., 
vi. 91. 

Eupiirobyne, wife of Alexius Ange- 
lus, vii. 287. 

Euric, assassinates his brother Theo- 
doric 11., and becomes king of the 
Visigoths, iv. 287 ; conquests in 
Spain and Gaul, ib. ; religious per- 
secution, 328 ; receives from Odoa- 
cer all the ^Ionian conquests beyond 
the Alps, 345 ; his power, ib. ; first 
Gothic prince who compiled written 
laws, 365. 

Euripides, his ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ i. 

395. 

Europe, population, i. 180, note ; al- 
teration of its climate, 350 ; ravaged 
by the Huns, iv. 200; reflections 
on the present state of, 405. 

Eusebia, wife of Constantius II., her 
beauty and merit, ii. 394 ; patron- 


EUTROP1US. 

izes Julian, ib. ; procures him thb 
government of Gaul, 396 ; charged 
with procuring the abortion of He- 
lena, 398. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, his character as 
a man and as an historian, ii. 281 
and note , and 285, note M. ; artful 
narrative respecting the martyrs, 
284, note ; passes over the deaths 
■>f Crispus and Licinius, 353 ; account 
of Constantine’s conversion, iii. 2 ; of 
the cross in the sky, and Constan- 
tine’s subsequent vision, 1G ; this 
not mentioned in his Ecclesiastica 7 
History, ib. note ; admits the Homo- 
ousion, 64 ; his ambiguous orthodoxy, 
ib. note ; his conduct of the council 
of Tyre, 72. 

Eusebius of Nicomcdia, Allan letter 
of respecting the Homoouaion, iii. 
5G ; exiled, 64 ; recalled, 65 ; bap- 
tizes Constantino, ib. ; tutor to Ju- 
lian, 136. 

Eusebius, the eunuch, Ins power over 
Constantius II., ii. 387 ; appointed 
to interrogate Gallus, 393 ; attempts 
to elect another emperor instead of 
Julian, iii. 120 ; executed, 127. 

Eusebius, eunuch and chamberlain of 
Ilonorius, assassinated in his pre- 
sence, iv. 96. 

Eustathius of Cappadocia, embassy 
to Sapor, ii. 405, note ; eloquence, ib. 

Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, ba- 
nished by Constantine, iii. 65. 

Eustathius, archbishop of Tliessalo- 
nica, and commentator of Homer, 
refuses to desert liis flock at tbe siege 
of that city, vii. 141, note. 

Euthai.ites or Ncptlialites, tribe of 
Huns (properly Ephthalites), iii. 
312 and note S. 

Eutiiaiuc, marriage to Amalasontha, 
and death, v. 12(5. 

Eutkopia, sister of Constantine, ii. 350. 

Eutropius, father of Constantius, ii, 
67. 

Eutropius, the eunuch, undermines 
the power of Iiufinus, iv. 7 ; ac- 
quires an ascendant over Arcadius, 
14 ; his power, 138 ; becomes a ma- 
gistrate and general, ib. ; history of, 
139 and note ; statues to, ib. ; made 
patrician and consul, ib. ; his avarioe 
and venality, 140; cruelty and in- 
gratitude, 141 ; consults liis own 
safety by a law against treason, 142 ; 
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EUTYCHES. 

his measures against Tribigild, 145 ; 
is condemned by Arcadius, 146 ; takes 
refuge with Chrysostom, 147 ; dis- 
graced and banished to Cyprus, ib . ; 
recalled and executed, 148 ; charge 
on which ho was condemned, ib . and 
note 8. 

Eutyciies, the abbot, assists the 
cause of Cyril of Alexandria, vi. 21 ; 
heresy of, 24 ; acquitted by the se- 
cond council of Ephesus, 25. 

Eutyciiian controversy, iv. 342. 

Euxine, naval force in, i. 155 ; northern 
shores subject to the Roman em- 
perors, 160 ; navigation of, opinion 
of the Turks on, 399 ; periplus of 
by Sallust and Arrian, v. 193, note . 

Evaorius, his history when composed, 
v. 345, note. 

Exarchs of Ravenna, establishment of, 
v. 24 L; extent of their jurisdiction, 
348 ; finally extinguished by Astol- 
phus king of the Lombards, vi. 153. 

Excise, introduced by Augustus, i. 
299 ; abolished by Caligula, ib. note 
S. 

Excommunication, origin, nature, and 
consequences of, ii. 201 ; removed by 
public penance, 202 ; instances of, 
iii. 36 ; involved whole families, 37 ; 
hence extended to national int erdicts, 
ib. note. 

Exkrcitus, etymology of, i. 147 and 
note. 

Exile, voluntary among the Romans, 
might avert a capital sentence, v. 
326. 

Exorcism, account of, ii. 178 ; the only 
miraculous power assumed by pro- 
testants, 179. 


F. 

FACCiOLATr, great duke of Constanti- 
nople, treacherously admits Cantacu- 
zene, vii. 401. 

Fadilla, daughter of the emperor 
Marcus, executed, i. 270 and note M. 

Faith, merits of, ii. 182. 

Fa loan dub, Hugh, character of his 
‘Historia Sicula,’ vii. 141, notes ; 
his lamentation for his country, 142. 

Falco, Sosius, conspires against the 
emperor Pertinax, i. 239. 

Falconry, introduced into Italy by the 
Lombards, v. 352 and notes ; un- 


FELIX* 

known to the Greeks and Romans, 

ib. 

Famine, hardly known under the em* 
pire, i*. 191 ; at Rome during the 
siege of Alaric, iv. 90 ; herrora of 
91. 

Fa no, battle of, ii. 15. 

Farmers of the revenue, i. 301. 

Farnese palace built of the materials 
of the Coliseum, viii. 284. 

Fasti, consular, probable account of 
the chasms in, v. 94. 

Fathers of tlio church, visions and 
inspirations of the, ii. 178, note ; dis- 
claimed by Chrysostom, ib. note M. ; 
high tone of their morality, 184 ; ac- 
knowledged the supernatural part ot 
paganism, 266, note ; method of gain- 
ing some idea of their spirit, iii. 428, 
'note. 

Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, marries 
Ali, vi. 268. 

Fatimiteh, or descendants of Ali, 
usurpations of their name, vi. 281 ; 
privileges in the Ottoman empire, ib. 

Faun, sleeping, discovery of the, v. 
139, note. 

Fausta, daughter of Maximian, mar- 
ries Constantine the Great, ii. 116; 
her conduct towards her father, 121 ; 
her children, 348 ; procures the death 
of Crispus, 353 ; story of her execu- 
tion for adultery examined, 354 au’ 
notes , and 355 note M. 

Faustina, daughter of Antoninus Piuit 
marries M. Antoninus, i. 215 ; he; 
character, 221. 

Faustina, widow of Constantius II., 
with her daughter Constantia, joins 
the revolted Procopius, iii. 240. 

Faustus, price his first printed 
Bibles, v. 285, note. 

Fava, or Feletheus, king of the 
Rugians, vanquished by Odoacer, iv. 
203. 

Feltcissimus, Cyprian’s condemnation 
of, ii. 203, note M. 4 

Felix, an African bishop, martyrdom 
of, ii. 272. 

Felix, an Arian, supersedes Liberius 
as bishop of Rome, iii. 89 ; his ad- 
herents inassacml, 90. 

Felix V., pope, account of, viii. 100 ; 

retires to the hermitage of Ripaille, 
^ 104. 

Felix, St., miraculous tomb of at NoIil 
iv. 110. 
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FEMALES. 

Females, superiority of established in 
Egypt, iii. 417 note. 

Ferdusi, the Persian poifc, works of, 
iii. 304, notes. 

Ferishta, translations o f by Colonels 
Dow and Briggs, vii. 146, note M. 

Ferramenta Samiata, what, ii. 10, 
note. 

Ferrara, council of, viii. 98. 

Festivals, pagan, horror of the Chris- 
tians at, ii. 166 ; rustic, paganism 
maintained by, iii. 421 and 422, 
notes. 

Feudal government, rudiments of may 
be discovered among the Scythians, 

iii. 302. 

Fez, Edrisite kingdom of, vi. 420. 

F.hr, reputed founder of the Arabian 
tribe Koreish, vi. 216, note S. 

Finances, Roman, history of, i. 293, 
sqq. ; review of under Constantine 
the Great, ii. 333. 

Fines, regulations for the imposition 
of, ii. 316 and note. 

Fingal, whether he fought against 
Severus, i. 266 ; objection, ib. note. 

Finlay, Mr., his theory as to the ori- 
gin of the story of Belisarius’ beggary 
examined, v. 247, note 8. 

Finns, their wide dissemination, vii. 72 
and note S. 

Fire, use of unknown to many nations, 

iv. 410, note. 

Fire temples, introduction of, i. 335. 

Fire-signals, Byzantine, vii. 29. 

Fire, Greek, Arabian fleet destroyed 
by, vi. 380 ; account of, 382 and 
notes ; bow used, 383 ; secret of, dis- 
covered by the Saracens, 384 ; super- 
seded by gunpowder, ib. ; works on, 
ib. note S. 

Firmus, revolt of, in Egypt, ii. 26; 
put to death by Aurelian, 27. 

Firmus the Moor, cause of bis revolt 
against Valentinian, iii. 273 ; gains 
possession of Mauritania and Numi- 
dia, ib. ; attempts to deceive Theo- 
dosius, 274 ; pursuit of, and suicide, 
275. 

Firuz, son of the Persian king Jezde- 
gard, becomes captain of the Chinese 
guards, vi. 299 and note M. 

Flaccilla, consort of Theodosius the 
Great, prevents his conference with 
the Arian Eunomins, iii. 364. 

Flagellation, substituted for money 
payments in penance, vii. 187. 


FCENUS UNCIAR1UM. 

Flamens, Roman, functions of the, iii. 
407. 

Flaminian way, distances on the, v. 
232, note. 

Flaminintjs, remark cn the army of 
Antiochus, ii. 323, note. 

Flavian family, i. 212. 

Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople, 
arraigns the heresy of Eutyches, vi. 
25 ; killed at the second council of 
Ephesus, 26. 

Flavianus and Diodorus, introduce 
responses and psalmody, iii. 88. 

Flax, cultivation of, i. 190. 

Flechier, his Life of Theodosius the 
Great, iii. 342, note. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of that 
fable, v. 195. 

Fleury, abbe do, character of his ‘ In- 
stitutes of Canon Law,’ iii. 34, note. 

Flou, Roger do, chief of the Catalan 
mercenaries, history of, vii. 381 and 
note G. ; assassinated, 383. 

Florence besieged by Radagaisus, iv. 
47 ; its origin, ib. note ; relieved by 
Slilicho, 48 ; council of, viii. 99 ; 
reunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches at the, 103. 

Florentius, a patrician, gives his 
estate in lieu of the tax on prosti- 
tutes, ii. 342, note G. 

Florentius, pnetorian pra-fect in 
Gaul, oppression of, restrained by 
Julian, ii. 423 ; declines attending 
the council of Julian, iii. 105 ; flight 
of, 110; consul and praTect of 
lllyricum, flies on the approach of 
Julian, 117 ; condemned by the tri- 
bunal of Chalcedon and pardoned by 
Julian, 127. 

Florianus, brother of the emperor 
Tacitus, usurps the purple, ii. 40 ; 
opposed by Probus, ib. ; put to death 
by the army, 41. 

Florin, origin of the name, viii. 94, 
note. 

Florus, prince, founde r of the Courte- 
nays of Devonshire, fable of, vii. 354 
and 355, note. 

Florus, bis description of the wars of 
infant Rome, viii. 209. 

Fo, Indian god, worship of, viii. 18 and 
note. 

Fcederatt, Gothic troops in the service 
of the Romans, iii. 353. 

Fcenus unclakium, amount of, v. 314 4 
note W. 
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Folabd, Chcv., on ancient warlike 
machines, i. 152, note. 

Follis, or purse, value of, iv. 74, note 
and note S. 

Fontenelle, his remarks on the am- 
bition of Constantine examined, ii. 
303, note. 

Foot, Roman, i. 321, note; Greek, 
proportion of the, ii. 295. 

Forgeries, pious, of the early Chris- 
tian apologists, ii. 218. 

Forum Trebonii, battle of between 
Decius and the Goths, i. 385. 

Framed (German spears), described, i. 
367. 

France, population, ii. 339, notes; 
taxation in, 339 and 341, note S. ; 
that name given to Gaul by the 
Franks, iv. 37(5 ; limits of, under 
Charlemagne, vi. 173 ; invaded by 
the Arabs, 384 ; their conquests in, 
383, note S. ; their expulsion, 389 
and note S. ; southern provinces of, 
ravaged by the Hungarians, vii. 75 ; 
power of the kings of, in the eleventh 
century, 181 ; genealogy of the royal 
house of, 352 and note ; description 
of, by Clialcocondyles the Greek 
historian, viii. 87. 

Fkancisca, or Frankish battle-axe, iv. 
357 and note. 

Frangipani, Odo, marries the niece of 
the emperor Manuel, vii. 139. 

Frangipani, Cencio, Roman baron, his 
violent and brutal conduct towards 
pope Golasius II. and the cardinals, 
viii. 192. 

Frangipani, origin of the name of, viii. 

220 . 

Frankfort, synod of, rejects the de- 
crees of the second Nicene Council 
respecting images, vi. 16G. 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, 

i. 390 ; name, ib. ; applied to several 
confederacies, ib. note S. ; invade 
Gaul, 391 ; Spain, ib. ; Mauritania, 
392 ; driven from Gaul by Probus, 

ii. 44 ; daring enterprise of, 48 ; 
their power under the sons of Con- 
stantine, 325 ; occupy the island of 
Batavia and Toxandria, 412 ; sub- 
dued by Julian, 419 ; settle perma- 
nently in Gaul, iv. 128 ; occupy the 
lower Germany, 129 ; customs de- 
scribed, 227 ; bloody battle with the 
Gepid®, 234 ; converted to Christi- 
anity 324 ; subdue and civilize Ger- 


FRITIGERN. 

many, 350 ; conquer Burgundy, 356 ( 
Aquitain, 360 ; countries beyond the 
Alps yielded to them by Justinian, 
and tmal establishment of the French 
monarchy, 302 and note S. ; extent 
of their dominion, 363 ; laws re- 
specting homicide, 367 ; anarchy of, 
382 ; invade Italy, v. 151 ; their 
ravages and distress, 152 ; again in- 
vade Italy, 237 ; defeated by Narses, 
240 ; proverb respecting the, vi. 180 ; 
their name applied by the Greeks 
and Arabians to all the Western 
nations, vii. 33 ; state of, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, 34 ; military 
character and tactics, 35. 

Frascati, town of, viii. 210. 

Fkavitta, Gothic leader, his character, 

iii. 355 ; kills his rival Priulf, ib . ; 
conducts the war against Gainas, iv. 
P19 ; defeats him on the Hellespont, 
150. 

Frederick I., Barbarossa, emperor of 
Germany, invades Italy, vi. 188 ; 
destroys Milan, ib. ; treaty with the 
league of Lombardy, 189 ; undertakes 
tlu) third crusade, vii. 239 ; marches 
through Anatolia, 245 ; captures 
Iconium, 240 ; drowned, ib. and note ; 
embassy of the Romans to, viii. 2()0 ; 
his haughty answer, 207 ; collisions 
with the Romans, 208. 

Frederick II., emperor of Germany, 
worsted by the Lombards and pope, 
vi. 189 ; record of his family, ib . ; 
crusade of, vii. 209 ; excommunicated 
by pope Gregory IX., 270 ; enters 
Jerusalem, ib. ; further acquisitions, 
ib. ; toleration, ib. ; exhorts the Eu- 
ropean princes to arm against the 
Mongols, viii. 15. 

Frederick III., of Austria, last em- 
peror crowned at Rome, viii. 258. 

Freedmen, condition of, i. 178. 

Free-gifts first exacted by Maxentius. 
ii. 124. ♦ 

Frejus, a naval station, i. 154. 

Frigidds river described, iii. 400 and 
note. 

Frisians invade Britain, iv. 389. 

Fritigern, colleague of Alavivus, as 
judge of the Visigoths, assumes the 
chief command, iii. 324 ; cultivates 
the friendship of the Ostrogoths, ib . ; 
escapes from Lupicinus at Marciano- 
polis, 325; engages the Romans at 
Salices, 329 ; forms an alliance with 
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FROISSARD. 

the Ostrogoths and Taifals?, 330; 
artful negociations with v alens, 334 ; 
battle of Hadrianople, 335 ; lrs death, 
348 ; breaks the union of the Gothic 
tribes, ib. 

Froissard, his character as a writer, 
viii. 32, note. 

Frontier garrisons, when first esta- 
blished, ii. 46. 

Fronto, count, ambassador from Avitus 
to the Suevi of Spain, iv. 202. 

Fruits, flowers, Ac., introduction of, 
into Europe, i. 189. 

Frumentius, converts the Abyssinians, 
iii. 25. 

Fltlcauis, the Herulian, general of 
Narsis, defeated and riain by the 
Franks, v. 238. 

Fulk, count of Anjou, husband of 
Melisenda, queen of Jerusalem, vii. 
250. 

Fulk of Neuilly, preaches the fourth 
crusade, vii. 288 ; interview with 
Richard I., 289. 

Funerals, Roman, comic satires on the 
deceased at, iii. 220 ; at Julian’s, ib . ; 
Iris funeral contrasted with that of 
(/onstantius, 227, note. 

Furtum lance licioquc concept uni,” 
ceremony of pursuing stolen goods, 
v. 272 and notes. 


G. 

Gabi Nius, king of the Quadi, inveigled 
and murdered by Marcellianus, go- 
vernor of Valeria, iii. 287. 

Gaian, patriarch of Alexandria, ba- 
nished, v. 59. 

Gaiixard, M., character of his ‘ His- 
toire de Charlemagne,’ vi. 170, note. 

Gaimar, Lombard prince of Salerno, 
invites the Normans into Italy, vii. 
102, note M. 

Gainas, the Gc*h, deputed by Stilicho 
to take vengeance on Rufinus, iv. 12 ; 
puts him to death before the palace of 
llebdomon, 13 ; deserts the service 
of Stilicho, 14 ; appointed general 
against Tribigild b y> Eutropius, 145 ; 
secretly favours that rebel, 146 ; 
openly unites with him, 148 ; inter- 
view with Arcadius, who grants his 
demands, ib . ; tflmult and massacre 
of his troops at Constantinople, 149 ; 
defe*ated on the Hellespont by Fra- 
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vitta, 150 ; marches towards we 
Amubc, ib. ; slain, ib. 

Gaita, wife of Robert Guiscard, her 
valour at the battle of Durazso, vii. 
124. 

G aius (or Cams) belonged to the legal 
sect of Sabinians, v. 279, note W. ; 
but often followed the Proculians, ib. 
note S. ; juridical authority conferred 
on, by Theodosius II., 279 ; bis In- 
stitutes, 288 and note ; discovered 
by Niebuhr, 289, note S. 

Gala, derivation of that term, vii. 21, 
note and note 8. 

Calata, suburb of Constantinople, as- 
signed to the Genoese, vii. 406. 

Galkazzo, John, first duko of Milan, 
bis connection with Bajazet, viii. 84 
and note. 

Galerlus, general of Probus, ii. 44 ; 
associated in the empire by Diocle- 
tian, 67 ; character, ib. ; adopted son 
and son-in-law of Diocletian, 68 ; 
valour, 74 ; defeated by the Persians, 
82 ; disgrace, 83 ; victory over the 
Persians, 84 ; generous conduct to- 
wards the captives, ib. ; reply to the 
ambassador of Narses, 85 ; emperor, 
106 ; character, 107 ; schemes, 108 ; 
rage on the elevation of Constantine, 
112; acknowledges him as Caesar, 
ib. ; unpopular taxes, 113; invades 
Italy, 117; retreats, 118; death, 
122 ; public works, ib. ; persuaded 
Diocletian to a general persecution of 
the Christians, 268 ; published an 
edict of toleration, 278. 

Galileans, that appellation explained, 
ii. 236 ; doubtful whether applied to 
the followers of Judas, 237, note M. ; 
Gibbon’s error ' in supposing that 
Tacitus confounded the two distinc- 
tions, ib. note G. ; Christians so 
called by Julian, iii. 162. 

Gall, St., bis hermitage in Switzer- 
land becomes a principality, v. 238, 
note. 

Gall, St., monastery burnt by the 
Hungarians, vii. 75. 

G alla, sister of Valentinian II., marries 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 383. 
Galleys, Roman, i. 154; Byzantine, 
vii. 28. 

Gallic anus and Maecenas, senators, 
kill two praetorians, i. 322. 
Gallienus associated in the empire by 
his father Valerian, i. 389 ; oppose* 
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the Franks in Gaul, 391 ; degrades 
the senate, 394 ; marries Pi pa, ib . ; 
marches against the Goths, 400 ; 
character and administration, 407 ; 
medal of, 408, notes ; considered sole 
emperor by Italy and the senate 
during the rebellion of the thirty ty- 
rants, 411 ; inhuman mandate of, 
412 ; family of, ib. note ; famine and 
pestilence, 415 ; conspiracy against, ii. 
2 ; death, ib. ; names Claudius as his 
successor, 3 ; imprecations on, by the 
senate and people, 5, notes ; favoured 
the Christians, 201 ; restored the ce- 
meteries to them, ib. note. 

Gallipoli, occupied by the Catalans, 
vii. 383 ; rebuilt and repeopled by 
Soliman, son of Orchan, viii. 28. 

Callus elected emperor, i. 386 ; dis- 
graceful treaty with the Goths, ib. ; 
popular discontent, 387 ; murdered, 
388. 

Callus, nephew of Constantine, escapes 
assassination, ii. 305 ; made governor 
of the Fast by Constantins 1L, 377, 
388 ; education and imprisonment, 
388 ; declared Caesar, ib. ; marries 
Cons tan tina, ib. ; of a different mo- 
ther from Julian’s, ib. note G ; cruel 
and imprudent character, 389 ; Mag- 
nentius attempts to assassinate him, 
390 ; Domitian appointed to reform 
his government, ib. ; he and Mon- 
tius put to death by Callus, 391 ; 
vacillating conduct of the latter, ib. ; 
recalled by Constantius, 392 ; dis- 
grace and death, ib. ; transferred the 
body of St. Baby las to the grove of 
Daphne, iii. 109. 

Games, secular, i. 328 ; Actiac restored 
by Julian, iii. 131, note ; public, of 
the Romans described, iv. 80. 

Gannys, eunuch, i. 279. 

G Alto anus, mount, Hannibal’s camp 
on, occupied by Totila, v. 223. 

Garibalp, king of Bavaria, takes re- 
fuge with Autharis, king of Lom- 
bardy, v. 353. 

Gaiiizim, mountain of cursing, cross 
planted on, vi. 37. 

Garrisons, frontier, number of, under 
Constantine, ii. 323. 

Gassan, Arabian tribe, account of, iii. 
194, notes , vi. 204 ; serve under 
Heraclius against their countrymen, 
317 ; defeated by Caled, 318. 

Gaudentius the notary, occupies the 
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provinces of Africa for Constantiufl, 

iii. 119 ; executed at Antioch by 
Juljan, 127. 

Gaudentius, son of Aetius, contracted 
to the jl’incess Eudoxia, iv. 249. 

Gaitl, province of, described, i. 156 ; 
divided by Augustus, ib . ; number 
of tribes in, ib. and note ; tribute, 
296, and 'note 8. ; usurpers in, ii. 17 ; 
invaded by the Lygians, 44; not 
Christianized before the time of the 
Antonines, 211 ; slow progress of 
Christianity in, 212 ; capitation- tax, 
how levied in, 338 ; amount compared 
with modem rate, 339 ; Gibbon’s 
account corrected, 341, note 8.; in- 
vaded by the Germans at the insti- 
gation of Constantins, 4 12 ; forty-five 
cities destroyed, ib. ; government as- 
signed to Julian, 413 ; invaded by the 
Aiemanni, iii. 257; maritime pro- 
vinces imadid by the 8 axons, 264 ; 
invaded, after the defeat of Rada- 
gaisus, by the 8uc\i, Vandals, Alius i, 
and Burgundians, iv. 51 ; desolation 
of, 52 ; occupied permanently by the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 
1 28 ; they recognise flit* title and lav s 
of Ilonorius and his successors, 130; 
seven provinces of, annual assem- 
bly at Arles, 134 ; conquests of tie 
Visigoths in, 287. 

Gauls in Lombardy, i. 157 ; in Ger- 
many, 352, notes ; their belief in a 
future state, ii. 170 and note ; in- 
trusted their money to their priests, 
ib. ; their contempt for the Germans, 

iv. 345 ; trade of, 362, note ; contro- 
versies respecting their relation to 
the Franks, 364. 

Gaza, Theodore, translates Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, viii. 115. 

Geber, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Gebkric, king of the Goths, defeats the 
Sarmatians, ii. 361. 

Gedrosia, district of, t, described, i. 340, 
note. 

Geisa, Hungarian prince, his influence 
in Germany, vii. 79. 

Gklaleddin, son of Mohammed sultan 
of Carizmc, valiant defence against 
the Mongols, viii. 9 ; death, 21. 

Gelau®an jera of the Turks, when 
established, vii. 166. 

Gelasius, pope, Abolishes the Luper- 
calia, iv. 283. 

Gelasius II., pope, his scandalous 
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treatment by Frangipani and the 
Romans, viii. 192 ; second ftiack on, 
and flight, 193. 

Gelt, site of the, ii. 81, vote. 

Gelimer, king of the Vandals in 
Africa, iv. 330 ; deposes Hilderic, v. 
97 ; defeated by Beiisarius, 109 ; puts 
Hilderic to death, ib. ; encamps at 
Bulla, 111 ; letter to his brother 
Zano, ib. ; second defeat and flight, 
113 ; distress, 116 ; three extraordi- 
nary requests to Pharas, 117 ; sur- 
render, 118 ; behaviour at the tri- 
umph of Beiisarius, 119 ; retires into 
Galatia, 120. 

( tELONI, vassal -tribe of the Alani, iii. 315. 

Generals, Roman, power of, i. 199. 

Generosity, Arabian, examples of, vi. 
209. 

Genevieve, St., diverts the march of 
Attila from Paris, iv. 232. 

Gennaihus, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, his opinion of the Athanasian 
creed, iv. 335, note. 

Gennadi us, monk of Constantinople, 
denounces a union with the Latin 
church, viii. 157 ; duplicity of, ib. 
note ; installed patriarch by Maho- 
met 11., 179. 

Gen nek id, a barbarian and pagan, made 
master - general of Dalmatia, &c., 
under Ilonorius, iv. 95 ; extorts a 
toleration for the pagans, 96. 

Genoese, settlements of the, at Hera- 
clea and Constantinople, vii. 368 ; 
increase of their colony, and fortifi- 
cation of Galata, 407 ; their trade 
and insolence, ib. ; usurp the toll of 
the Bosphorus, 408 ; war with the 
emperor Cantacuzenc, 409 ; naval 
victory over the Greeks and Vene- 
tians, 410 and note M. ; extort a 
monopoly from the Greeks, 411. 

Gens, Roman, defined, v. 307. 

(Jenseiuc, king of the Vandals in Spain, 
character, iv. 177 ; defeats Herman- 
ric, king of the Suevi, ib. ; invades 
Africa at the invitation of count Boni- 
face, 178 ; joined by the Moors, 179 ; 
assisted by the Donatists, 180; de- 
feats the repentant, Boniface, 181 ; 
treaty with Valentinian 111., 185; 
domestic and political difficulties, ib. ; 
surprises Carthage, 186 ; allies liirn- 
self with Attila, 499 ; mutilates his 
son’s wife, daughter of Theodoric, 
king* of the Ostrogoths, 226 ; incites 
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Attila to invade Gaul, ib. ; builds a 
fleet, 253 ; conquers Sicily, ib . ; 
anchors at the mouth of the Tiber, 
254 ; sacks Rome, 257 ; carries the 
empress Eudoxia as a prisoner to 
Carthage, ib. ; destroys the navy of 
Majorian at Carthagena, 273 ; con- 
cludes a treaty with him, ib. ; pira- 
tical expeditions, 276 ; massacre at 
Zante, 277 ; treaty with the Eastern 
empire, ib. ; destroys the fleet of 
Basiliscns, 285 ; revival of his naval 
power, 286 ; persecuted his catholic 
subjects, 329. 

Gentleman, etymology of that name, 
vii. 199, note. 

Geography and Cosmology, ancient 
orthodox system of, v. 62. 

4 Geoponics’ of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, vii. 2. 

George of Cappadocia, succeeds Atha- 
nasius at Alexandria, iii. 83 ; his 
tyranny, ib. ; Ins infamous character, 
171 ; promoted by the Arians to the 
see of Alexandria, ib. ; his oppres- 
sions, ib. ; massacred, 172 ; wor- 
shipped as a saint and martyr, 173 ; 
tutelar saint of England, ib. ; his 
identity in the latter character ques- 
tioned by Dr. Milner, ib. note M. 

George of Pisidia, his Acroaseis, v. 
401, note. 

George, Sicilian admiral, takes Maha- 
dia, vii. 135 ; delivers Louis VII. 
from the Greeks, 136 ; insults Con- 
stantinople, 137. 

Georgians, religion of the, vii. 158 ; 
name whence derived, ib. note. 

Geougen, Scythian tribe, iv. 43 ; van- 
quished by Attila, 196 ; attributed 
supernatural powers to the Huns, ib. 

Gepid.®, origin of that name, i. 379 ; 
uncertain whether Goths, ib. note S. ; 
subdued by Attila, iv. 196 ; seize 
Sirmium and Belgrade, v. 165 ; their 
irouical apology to Justinian, ib. ; 
conquered by the Lombards, 167 ; 
subdued by the Avars and Lombards, 
354 ; their country occupied by the 
former, ib. 

Gergovia, siege of, by Julius Ciesar, 
iv. 376. 

Germania, town of, birth-place of 
Bolisariis, v. 99, and note S. 

Germanicus, i. 139, note. 

Germans, ancient, occupy part of Bel- 
gium, i. 156 ; were illiterate, 354 } 
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houses and raiment, 355 ; agriculture, 
356 ; unacquainted with money, ib. ; 
manners, 357 ; beer, 358 ; freedom, 
359 ; government, 360 ; popular as- 
semblies, ib. ; princes and magis- 
trates, jurisdiction of, 361 ; gifts, 
362 ; chastity, ib. ; its causes, 363 ; 
respect for women, ib. ; marriage 
present, ib. note ; fortitude of their 
women, 364 ; religion, ib. ; effects 
of their superstition, 365 ; bards, 
366 ; songs, ib. note G. ; causes of 
their want of progress, 367 ; arms, 
ib. ; cavalry, ib. ; want of discipline, 
ib . ; civil dissensions, 368 ; fomented 
by the llomans, 369 ; confederation 
against M. Antoninus, 370 ; tribes, 
371 ; invited by Constantius 11. to 
invade Gaul, ii. 412 ; destroy forty- 
live cities, ib. ; extent of their con- 
quests on the left bank of the Rhine, 
ib. ; defeated by Julian at Strasburg, 

417 ; driven from the Upper Rhine, 

418 ; religious indifference of the, iii. 
10 ; northern, emigration of intol taly, 
how caused, iv. 44 and note M. ; the 
remnant, after their defeat by Sli- 
liciio, invade and settle in Gaul, 50 ; 
the Alemanni on the Rhine remain 
neutral, 51 ; character of, in 16tl» 
century, 109 ; join the fourth crusade, 
vii. 295. 

Gkumanus, nephew of Justinian, de- 
clines to conduct the defence of An- 
tioch, v. 190 ; appointed to command 
an Italian expedition, 229 ; charac- 
ter, ib. ; death, 230. 

( 1 uu man us, father-in-law of Theodo- 
sius, son of the cm|>eror Maurice, 
resigns the purple to Rhocas, v. 385. 

Germany, Upper and Lower, Roman 
provinces, i. 156; importance of its 
history, 349 ; limits of ancient, ib.; Gib- 
hon’s account corrected, 350, note S. ; 
climate, 350; Giblxm’s account cor- 
rected, 351, note M. ; its effects, 352 ; 
how peopled, ib. ; Olaus Rudbcck’s 
account, 353 ; cities, 355 ; game and 
cattle, 356 ; metals, ib. ; population, 
358 ; Mai thus* remark on, 359, note 
M. ; causes of its population, iii. 260 ; 
united by Charlemagne, vi. 174 ; 
emperors of, their title of emperor 
dependent on their coronation by the 
pope, 179 ; imperial crovn fixed in 
the nation of, by Otho T., ib. ; autho- 
■ i! \ of the emperors in he election 
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of popes, 181 ; jurisdiction in Rome, 
184 ; abandoned by them, 185 j 
princes of, their independence, 189 ; 
GeriLanic confederation, 191 ; silver 
mines of vii. 395, note ; description 
of, by Chalcocondyles the Greek his- 
torian, viii. 86 ; military power of, 
127, note . 

Gerontius, commander in Greece, un- 
der Arcadius, iv. 24. 

Gerontius, general of the usurper Con- 
stantine, sets up Maximus as emperor 
in Spain, iv. 119 ; his heroic defence 
and death, ib. s(j. 

Gerson, John, doctor of the Sorbonnc, 
his measure for healing the papal 
schism, viii. 254 and note. 

Gessoriacum (Boulogne), Roman fleet 
at, ii. 70; taken by Constantius, 72. 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the em- 
peror Scvenis, discord of, i. 264 ; 
accession of, 267 ; jealousy, ib. ; Geta 
murdered, 268 ; deified/ 269, note ; 
character, ib. note W. 

Getje, whether Goths, i. 375, note S. 

Getes, Jits, or Cal mucks, viii. 41 and 
note M. 

Gheijeus : v. Magians. 

Ghibelines, vi. 189; viii. 191. 

Giannone, his ‘Civil History of Naples/ 
iii. 34, note. 

Giaour, or Gabour, etymology of that 
name, viii. 148, note. 

Gibamund, nephew of Gclimcr, de- 
feated, v. 108. 

Gibraltar, name whence derived, ' i. 
356. 

Gildas, his description of Britain, iv. 
389. 

Gilpo, the Moor, brother of Firmus, 
his revolt in Africa, iv. 15 ; brutal 
character, 16 ; transfers his allegiance 
from Honorins to Arcadius, ib . ; de- 
clared a public enemy by the Roman 
senate, 17 ; his quarrel with his 
brother Mascezel, ib . ; defeat by 
Mascezcl and death, 20. 

Gilimer, Gothic leader, killed in the 
assault of Rome by Ricimer, iv. 293. 

Giraffe, the, i. 231, note. 

Gjsulf, nephew of Alboin, first duke 
of Friuli, v. 350. 

Giubin, or Choubcen, surname of Bah- 
rain, v. 369 and note M. 

Gladiators, revolt of, under Probus, 
ii. 50; when abolished, iv. 40 and 
11, note 8. 
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Gladstone, Mr., tax on successions, i. 
299, note S. 

Glass, windows, a luxury, ii. 27, note ; 
not unknown to the Romans, iv. 76, 
notes M. and S. 

Glycerius made emperor of the West 
by Gundobald, iv. 294 ; resigns the 
sceptre for the bishopric of Salona, 
ib. ; assassinates Nepos, 295; made 
archbishop of Milan, ib. 

Gnostics, tenets of the, ii. 161 ; held 
the Mosaic dispensation to have been 
superseded by Christianity, 162 ; 
their sophistry adopted by the most 
learned of the Fathers, ib. ; mostly 
Gentiles, 163 ; derived many of their 
tenets from Oriental philosophy, ib . ; 
various sects of, 164 ; success, ib . ; 
rejected the received gospels, ib. 

Gods, pagan, and their worshippers, 
quarrels between, iii. 211. 

Godas, governor of Sardinia, revolts 
from Gelimer, Vandal king of Africa, 
v. 99. 

Godegesil, brother of Gundobald, king 
of the Burgundians, deserts to Clovis, 
iv. 355 ; massacred by Gundobald, 
ib. 

(Iodescal, one of the leaders of the first 
crusade, vii. 192. 

jodfrey of Bouillon, leader of the 
first crusade, history and character 
of, vii. 196 ; treaty with Carloman, 
king of Hungary, 202 ; menaces Con- 
stantinople, 205 ; adopted by Alexius 
Comnenus, 206 ; torn by a bear, 
214; wonderful sword stroke, 216 
and note ; elected defender and baron 
of the holy sepulchre, 228 ; reign, 
ib. ; composes the Assize of Jerusa- 
lem, 232. 

Gog and Magog, famous rampart of, 
described, v. 88 and note ; Hun- 
garians mistaken for, vii, 69 and 
note 8. 

Goguet, character of liis * Originc dcs 
Loix et des Arts,’ v, 56, note. 

Goisvintha, wife of Leovegild, king of 
►Spain, persecutes her grand-daughter 
Ingundis, iv. 338. 

Gold of affliction, tribute so called, 
abolished by Anastasius, v. 63. 

Gold and silver, proportion between, i. 
193 and note . 

Golden-footed dame, leader of the 
female troop in the third crusade, 
vii.*241. 
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Golden Horn, harbour of Constanti- 
nople, why so called, ii. 289. 

Golden mountains, v. 173 and note 
M. 

Golden spears, army of Cho3rocs II., 
so called, v. 405. 

Gom, a small grain, food of the M in- 
grelians, v. 194. 

Gonfanon, or Greek imperial standard, 
vii. 310 and note. 

Gontiiaris seizes the throne of Car- 
thage, v. 212 ; assassinated by Ar- 
taban, ib. 213, note. 

Gordian, proconsul of Africa, i. 3io ; 
family and character, 311 ; magnifi- 
cence, ib. ; declared emperor with 
his son, 312 ; character of the latter, 
ib. ; their election ratified hy the se- 
nate, 314 ; their deaths, 315. 

Gordian III., declared Caesar, i. 317 ; 
date, 318, note 8. ; sole emperor, 
324 ; virtues, ib. ; Persian war, 325 ; 
murdered, 326 ; sepulchre, ib. note. 

Gorgo, or Carizme, residence of the 
king of the White Huns, 313. 

Gotiiini probably spoke Galician, n< t 
Gallican, i. 352, note 8. 

Goths, first appearance of, i. 37 ! ; 
8candinavian origin, 375; that theory 
examined, ib. note 8. ; whether (’<• - 
tae, ib. ; distinct from the Swedes, 
376; religion, ib. ; Asiatic origin, 
377, note 8. ; emigration into Prus- 
sia, 378 ; subdivisions of, ib. ; vhnae 
denominated Ostru and FA/, ib. 
notes ; second migration, 2*79 ; in\ ade 
the Roman provinces, 3H2 ; defi at 
Dccius, 383 ; obtain a tribute from 
Callus, 387 ; defeated by iFmilia- 
nus, ib. ; their incursions over the 
Danube, 395 ; settle in the Ukraine, 
ib. ; and Bosphorus, 396 ; naval ex- 
peditions in the Kuxinc, ib. ; take 
Trebizond, 397 ; ravage Pontus, ib. ; 
take Chalcedon and plunder Bithy- 
nia, 398 ; pass the Hellespont, 399 ; 
ravage Greece and threaten Italy, 
400 ; divisions and retreat, 401 ; con- 
founded with the Scythians, ib. ; 
attempt Thcssalonica, ii. 6 ; defeated 
hy Claudius, 7 ; conflict and treaty 
with Aurelian, 11 ; believed them- 
selves descended from the Geta 1 , 12 ; 
invade lllyricum, 144 ; repulsed 
and chastised by Constantine, ib. ; 
invade Meesia, 360 ; repulsed by 
Constantine, ib. ; Gibbon's erroneous 
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account of his defeat ; ib. note M. ; 
further defeat of the, 3G1 ; implore 
peace, ib. ; assist the revolt of Pro- 
copius, 284 ; subdued by Yalens, ib. ; 
supported by Hermanric, 285 ; war 
with Yalens, ib. ; defeat and submis- 
sion, 286 ; precipitated on the western 
provinces of Rome by the Huns, 294 ; 
Visigoths defeated on the Dniester by 
the Huns, 318 ; implore the protec- 
tion of Yalens, 319 ; who assigns 
them settlements in Thrace, 320 ; 
they cross the Danube, 321 ; their 
numbers, ib. ; elude the condition 
imposed by Yalens of surrendering 
their arms, 322 ; the Ostrogoths are 
refused a passage by Yalens, ib. ; 
rapacity of Lupicinus and Maximus, 
323 ; discontent of the Visigoths, ib. ; 
the Ostrogoths force the passage of 
the Danube, 324 ; rupture between 
the Visigoths and Romans, 325 ; they 
defeat Lupicinus near Marcianopolis, 
326 ; ravage Thrace, ib. ; are joined 
by a band of their countrymen from 
Hadrianople, 327 ; fruitless siege of 
that city, ib. ; battle of Salices, 329 ; 
ravage the country between the Da- 
nube and Hellespont, 330 ; alliance 
between the Visigoths and Ostro- 
goths, ib. ; joined by the Huns, 
Alani, &c., 331 ; overthrow Valcns 
at Hadrianople, 335 ; besiege that 
city, 338 ; appear before Constanti- 
no] >le, 339 ; repulsed by a body of 
Arabs, ib. ; spread themselves to the 
Adriatic, ib. ; Gothic youth massa- 
cred in Asia, 341 ; their disorder and 
discord after the death of Fritigern, 
349 ; Athanaric’s army enlists under 
Theodosius, 350 ; final capitulation 
of the Visigoths, ib. ; the Ostrogoths, 
after various migrations, return in 
greater force, 351 ; fatal attempt to 
cross the Danube, ib ; accept set- 
tlements in Thrace and Phrygia, 
352 ; serve under the Romans, with 
the name of Fonderati, 353 ; their 
hostile and treacherous feeling, 354 ; 
two parties under Fravitta and 
Priulf, their deadly feud, 355 ; revolt 
of after the death of Theodosius, iv. 
23 ; they cross the Danube and 
threaten Constantinople, ib. ; ravage 
Greece under the conduct of Alaric, 
25, sq. ; invade Italy, 31 ; join the 
•tandara cf Radagaisus, 45 ; Gib- 
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bon’s statement limited, ib. note S. ; 
besiege Rome, 90 ; second siege, 97 ; 
third siege and sack, 101 ; their mo- 
deration and religious feeling, 102 ; 
singular et.ample of, 104 ; their oc- 
cupation of Italy, 111 ; march into 
Gaul, 113 ; marriage gifts of the 
Visigoths, 115 and note ; Gothic 
treasures, ib. and note 8. ; subdue the 
barbarians in Spain, 128 ; their settle- 
ments in Aquitain, ib. ; styled from 
tlieirinoderation (/nests of the Homans, 
130 ; Ostrogoths subdued by Attila, 
196 ; settle in Pannonia, 248 ; Visi- 
goths acquire Narbonne, 287 ; checked 
by iEgidius, ib . ; conversion of the 
Goths to Christianity, 322 ; con- 
verted from Arianism, 337 ; Visi- 
goths converted, 310 ; Visigoths of 
Spain protected by Theodor ic the 
Great, 361 ; lose Aquitain, ib. ; Os- 
trogoths of Italy resign Arles and 
Marseilles to the Franks, 362 ; Visi- 
goths of Spain, code of, 385 and 
note; Ostrogoths threaten Constan- 
tinople, v. 3 ; sell their reconcilia- 
tion and fidelity, ib. ; cruelties in 
Thrace, 5; invade Italy, 8; their 
condition and manners in that coun- 
try, 12 ; colony of Goths in the 
Crim.va. 82 and note ; evacuate Pan- 
nonia and Noricum, 165 ; of Italy, 
revolt of after the recall of Be’isarius, 
v. 214; their kingdom in Italy over- 
thrown by N arses, 236 ; sentiments 
of the Goths towards Rome, viii. 
273. 

Gospels, orthodox, rejected by the 
Gnostic sects, ii. 164 ; how and when 
composed, 206 and 207, note M. ; 
whether altered by the Christians, 
216, notes. 

Government, civil, its origin, i. 360 ; 
absolute, contrary to nature, iii. 129, 
note. 

Granaries, public, Hinder Severus, i* 
259, note. 

Grasses, artificial, i. 190 

Gratjan, count, father of Valentmian, 
his merit and services, iii. 233. 

G rati an, son of Valcntinian I. and 
Scvera, associated in the purple by 
His father, iii. 291 ; married to Con- 
stants, grand -daughter of Constan- 
tine, ib. ; accepts Valcntinian 11., son 
of dustina, as associate in the empire, 
292 ; chastises the Alemanni, v 332 ; 
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valour, 333 ; learns the death of 
Valens, 342 ; appoints Theodosius 
emperor of the East, ib ; virtues and 
defects of Gratian, 356 ; passion for 
hunting, 357 ; fondness for the 
Alani, 358 ; deserted by his soldiers 
on the approach of Maximus, 360 ; 
flight and death, ib. ; bewailed by 
the orthodox clergy, 363 ; rejected 
the pontificate, 408 ; Gibbon’s date 
corrected, ib. note S. ; removed the 
statue of Victory from the senate, ib. 

Gratian, elected emperor by the 
British legions, iv. 54 ; put to death, 
ib. 

Greece overrun by the Goths, i. 400; 
furnishes a fleet to Licinius, ii. 146 ; 
cities of, relieved and restored by 
Julian, iii. 131 ; ravaged by Alaric, 
iv. 25 ; reduced by the Turks, viii. 
180. 

Greek ciiurcu, first symptoms of dis- 
cord with the Latin, iii. 75 ; its 
supine superstition, vii. 46 ; schism 
of, 278 ; discipline of how different 
from the Latin, 270 ; schism of con- 
firmed by the reign of the Latins at 
Constantinople, 347 ; its union with 
and obedience to the Latin church 
effected by Michael Pakeologus, 373 ; 
union dissolved, 375 ; articles of 
debate with the Latins at the council 
of Florence, viii. 100 ; reunion with 
the Latin church, 103 ; acts of union, 
ib. note ; fresh schism, 122. 

Greek cities in Asia, i. 339 and note. 

Greek colonies in Italy, i. 157. 

Greek literature studied by fhe 
Itomans, i. 175 ; revival of, vii. 39. 

Greek language and characters, use of 
by the Arabians in the public ac- 
counts abolished, vi. 378 ; language, 
established as the legal tongue in the 
Byzantine empire, vii. 38 ; state of 
at Constantinople in the fourteenth 
century, viii. 105 ; glossaries of bar- 
barisms, ib. and note ; Leo Pilatus, 
first professor of, at Florence, 110 ; 
Manuel Chrysoloras, second pro- 
fessor, 111 ; vicious pronunciation of, 
114 and note ; study of, when intro- 
duced at Oxford, 117, note ; first 
Greek book, when printed, 118, note . 

Greeks, their influence in the East, i. 
175 ; their jealousy of Oriental 
science, vi. 404 ; their aversion for 
the Latins, vii. 278, 282 ; dissatisfied 
YOL. viij. 


GREGORY. 

with their presence at Constanti- 
nople, 307 ; massacre the Latins, 
329. 

Greens, faction of the Hippodrome, 
persecuted by the Blues, v. 50 ; mas- 
sacre of, 55. 

Gregorian Code, v. 271 and note S. 

Gregory Nazianzen, studies at 
Athens with Julian, ii. 395, note; 
his character of the latter, and pre- 
diction, ib. ; eloquence of, iii. 38 ; 
laments the discords of the Chris- 
tians, 96 ; his invectives against 
Julian, 136, notes ; account of, 365 ; 
presented to the wretched see of 
Sasima by his friend Basil, 366 ; 
becomes bishop of Nazianzus, ib. ; 
accepts the mission of Constantinople, 
ib. ; dangers and adventures at, 367 ; 
success of his preaching, ib. ; placed 
on the archiepiscopal throne by 
Theodosius in person, 368 ; his re- 
signation, retirement, and death, 
372. 

Gregory of Nyssa, his account of the 
Christians of Pontus, ii. 208, notes. 

Gregory the Great, pope, receives the 
ambassadors and presents of Becared, 
king of Spain, iv. 340 ; exhorts 
queen Theodelinda to propagate the 
Nicene faith among her subjects, ib. ; 
his enmity to classic genius, v. 357 ; 
believed to have mutilated statues 
and burned the Palatine library, ib. ; 
birth and history, 358 ; pontificate, 
359 ; extent of his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, ib. ; his church music and 
pompous ceremonies, 360 ; converts 
the Anglo-Saxons, ib. ; the last pope 
made a saint, 361 ; temporal go- 
vernment, estates, and alms, ib. ; 
political conduct, 362 ; saves Pome 
from the Lombards, ib. ; base flattery 
of Phocas, 386. 

Gregory II., pope, his insolent letters 
to the emperor Leo in defence of 
image worship, vi. 146 ; excites tho 
revolt of Italy, 148. 

Gregory III., pope, implores the pro- 
tection of Charles Martel against the 
Lombards, vi. 154 and note M. 

Gregory VII., pope, reforms the cor- 
ruptions of the papacy, vi. 184 ; his 
ambitious projects, ib. ; besieged by 
the emperor Henry III, vii. 128 ; 
Lives of, ib. notes ; delivered by 
Bobert Guiscard, 129 ; retires tc 
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Salerno, ib. ; his design of a cru- 
sade, 179 ; founder of the papal mo- 
narchy, viii. 192 ; exile, ib. ; sn> 
cessors, ib. 

Gregory IX., pope, excommunicates 
the emperor Frederick 11., vii. 270. 

Gregory X., pope, receives the sub- 
mission of the Greek church at the 
council of Lyons, vii. 373 ; institutes 
the conclave, viii. 212. 

Gregory XI., pope, final return of, 
from Avignon to Rome, viii. 250 ; 
death, 251. 

Gregory XII., pope, viii. 254 ; re- 
nounces the tiara, 250. 

Gregory XIII., pope, publishes a code 
of laws for Rome, viii. 259. 

Gregory, bishop of Adrianople, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, vii. 371 
and note M. 

Gregory of Tours, account of, iv. 

379 and note; literary character, 

380 and note. 

Gregory Bar-Hebilbub, v. Abul- 
pharagius. 

Gregory, prefect of Africa, comes to 
the relief of Tripoli, besieged by the 
Arabs, vi. 343 ; heroism of his 
daughter, 344 ; death of Gregory, 
and capture of his daughter, 345 ; 
their genuine history, 343, note S. 

Grimes Dyke, i. 141, note S. 

Grimm, his hypothesis respecting the 
Goths, i. 375, note S. 

Grimoald, duke of Benevcntum, art- 
ful flattery of Charlemagne, vi. 174. 

Grotius, political principles of, iii. 7, 
note ; his unfounded tale of Ma- 
homet’s pigeon, vi. 263 note. 

Grumbates, king of the Chionites, 
allied with the Persians, ii. 406 ; 
summons Amida to surrender to 
Sapor, 407 ; his son killed there, ib. ; 
Sapor promises to avenge him, ib. 

Gruthungi, v. Ostrogoths. 

Guardians and wards, Roman law of, 
v. 301 ; Gibbon’s view corrected, ib. 
note S. 

Gubazes, king ofLazica, invites Chos- 
roes Nushirvan to expel the Romans, 
v. 200 ; repentance, ib. ; history of, 
203 ; treacherously killed by order 
of Justinian, 204 ; judicial inquiry 
into his death, ib. 

Guelfs and Ghibelins, vi. 189 ; fac- 
tions of, vii. 289 ; negociations of, 
with the Romans, viii. 191. 


HADJ. 

Guests of the Romans, barbarian in- 
vaders of Gaul so called, iv. 130. 

Guibert, his character as an historian, 

vii. 191, 'fjLote and note S. 

Guilt, how' measured by the legisla- 
tor, v. 321. 

Guiscard, Robert, defeats pope Leo 
IX., vii. 109 ; birth and character, 
110 ; etymology of his surname, 112 
and note ; saluted count of Apulia, 
ib. ; made duke by pope Nicholas II., 
113; Italian conquests of, 114; his 
daughter betrothed to Constantine, 
son of the emperor Michael, 119 ; 
sets up a pretended Michael, ib. ; 
invades the Eastern empire, 120 ; be- 
sieges Durazzo, 121 ; bums his 
ships, 123 ; defeats Alexius Com- 
nenus, 1 24 ; takes Durazzo, 126 ; 
return, ib. ; delivers pope Gregory 
VII. from the arms of the emperor 
Henry III., 129 ; second expedition 
to Greece, 130; victory over the 
Greek aud Venetian fleets, ib. ; 
death, 131 ; buried at Venusia, ib. 

Gundamund, king of the African 
Vandals, oppresses the Catholics, iv. 
329. 

Gundklina, wife of Theodatus, king 
of Italy, her intrigues with Theo- 
dora, v. 129, notes. 

G undob ald succeeds to the command 
of his uncle Ricimer’s army, iv. 294 ; 
makes Glycerins emperor of the 
West, ib. ; becomes king of the Bur- 
gundians, 354 ; defeated by Clovis, 
355 ; accepts military tenure under 
him, ih. 

Gunpowder, early use of, by the 
Chinese, iv. 240, note ; used by the 
Mongols in the conquest of China, 

viii. 10, 11, and note M. ; invention 
and use of, 75 and note M. 

Gustavus Adolphus, how represented 
by the Austrians, i. 376, note. 

Guy of Lusignan, kidg of Jerusalem, 
character, vii. 297 ; overthrown 
Saladin at Hittm, ib. ; captivity and 
ransom, 258. 

Gyarus, isle of, its poverty and misery, 
i. 297. 


Hadj, species of Mahometan pilgrim- 
age, vi. 232, note S. 
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Hadrian, wall of, i. 141, nou S. ; re- 
signs the eastern conquests of Trajan, 
144 ; contrasted with 'Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius, ib. : his sequent 
journeys, ib. andwotfesM: and S. ; en- 
couraged military exercises, 148 ; 
adoption of, 213 ; character, ib. ; 
adopts Yerus, 214 ; makes Trebizond 
a port, 397 ; his library at Athens, 
v. 91 ; mausoleum of, converted into 
a fortress by Bclisarius, 139 ; de- 
scription of, ib. ; corrected, ib. note 
M'. ; establishes the Perpetual Edict, 
267 ; not the first to assume the 
legislative power, 268, note W. 

Hadrian, praitorian pradect, Claudian’s 
epigram on, iv. 64 ; Hadrian’s re- 
venge, ib. 

Hadrianople, battle of, between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, ii. 146 ; be- 
tween Yalens and the Goths, iii. 335 ; 
immense slaughter at, 337 ; besieged 
by the Goths, 338. 

Hahn, M., his Marcionile Gospel, ii. 

164. 

Hakem, Fatimite caliph of Egypt, his 
vice, folly, and despotism, vii. 173 ; 
assumes the character of God upon 
earth, ib. ; his followers the Druses, 
174 and note M. ; sacrilege at Jeru- 
salem, 175 ; assassinated, ib. 

Hamadanites, Saracen dynasty of, in 
Mesopotamia, vi. 422. 

Hamyarites, Arabian tribe derived 
from the Amalekites, Amazonian 
women of, vi. 318 and note. 

IIanbal, fanaticism of the sect of, vi. 
423. 

Hannibal, route over the Alps, ii. 127, 
notes ; and the Roman senate, iv. 70. 

Hannibalianus, brother of Constantine, 
ii. 348 ; massacred by his nephew 
Constantius, 365. 

Hannibalianus, nephew of Constan- 
tine, made Caesar with the title of 
Nobili$simus,*\\. 355 ; the only Ro- 
man prince distinguished by the title 
of King , ib. and 356, note M. ; re- 
sided at Caesarea, 357 ; his kingdom, 
ib. ; excluded from the empire by 
the troops, 364 ; massacred by Con- 
stantius II., 365. 

Hanseatic League, vi. 191 and 192, 
note M. 

Happiness, public, precarious under a 
despotism, i. 217 ; the caliph Ab- 
^alrah man’s reflections on, vi. 397 


HEINECCIUS. 

Harbii, or sects proscribed by the Ma- 
hometans, vi. 366, notes. 

Hardouin, Pere, his theory respecting 
the HCneid, ii. 196, note. 

Haram, Turkish delicacy respecting 
the, viii. 50 and notes. 

Haran, temple of the Moon at, vi. 214. 

Harmozan, satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, 
surrenders to Umar, vi. 297 ; inter- 
view with that caliph, ib. 

Harpies, Le Clerc’s happy conjecture 
respecting, ii. 288, note. 

Harun al Rashid, liis presents to 
Charlemagne, vi. 176; wars against 
the Romans, 404 ; ascends the throne, 
405 ; his title of Al Rashid or * the 
Just,’ ib. ; slaughter of the Bar- 
mecides, ib. and note S. ; reception 
of the ambassadors of Nicephorus, 
ib. ; incestuous passion for his sister, 
ib. note S. ; marries her to Djafar 
the Barmecide, ib. ; answer to Nice- 
phorus, 406 ; subdues that emperor, 
ib. ; motives for withdrawing from 
Bagdad, ib. note and note S. 

Haru spices, Tuscan, consulted by 
Julian, iii. 211 and note. 

Hasiiemites, family of Mabomet, vi. 
212, 216. 

Hass an, son of Ali, wounded in the 
defence of the caliph Othman, vi. 
274 ; waives his claims to the cali- 
phate in favour of Moawiyah, 278. 

Hass an, governor of Egypt, and lieu- 
tenant of Abdalmalek, takes Carthage, 
vi. 350 ; destruction of that city 
wrongly ascribed to him instead of 
Musa, 351 and note S. 

Hassan, the Janizary, valour at the 
assault of Constantinople, viii. 171. 

Hatra, or Atra, site of, iii. 222, note 
S. 

Hawking, v. Falconry. 

Hawk wood, John, English mercenary, 
his adventures and negociations with 
the emperor John I. Palteologus, viii. 
83 and note. 

IIebal, statue of, in the Caaba, vi. 

2i2. 

IIebdomon, or field of Mars, its dis- 
tance from Constantinople, iii. 236. 

Heeren, his history of the crusades 
characterised, vii. 277, note M. 

Hegira or era of the flight of Ma- 
homet, vi. 242 ; instituted by Omar, 
ib. note. 

IIeineccius, his works on civil law, v* 
2 A 2 
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258, note; mistaken respecting tlie 
edicts of the praetors, 266, note W. ; 
and respecting the perpetual Edict of 
Hadrian, 268, note W. 

Ueiniciien, on the interpolated passage 
of Josephus, ii. 235, note M. 

Hejaz, province of Arabia, vi. 198 ; 
meaning of the name, ib. note S. 

Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, ii. 109 ; converted to Chris- 
tianity by her son, iii. 3, note. 

Helena, sister of Constantius IT., mar- 
ries Julian, ii. 396 ; dies in childbed, 
iii. 112. 

Helena, consort of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, saves her husband’s 
life, vi. 103 ; administration of, ib. 

Helena, mother of the last Comneni, 
heroism in burying her children, viii. 
182, note M. 

Helena, city of, llliberis whence so 
called, ii. 370, note. 

Heligoland, how peopled, iv. 399, 
note S. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, vi. 
316. 

Hell, Mahomet’s, vi. 235. 

Hellespont, current of the, ii. 148, 
note; described, 290, whether justly 
called broad , ib. and note. 

Helmiohis, his intrigue with Rosa- 
mond, queen of Allx>in, v. 339 ; as- 
sists her revenge, ib. ; murdered by 
her, 340. 

Helvetii, i. 358, note. 

Hendinos, king of the Burgundians so 
called, iii. 261. 

IIengist and Hobsa undertake the de- 
fence of Britain, iv. 387 ; are mythi- 
cal persons, ib. note S. ; Hengist 
erects a kingdom of the Jutes in 
Kent, 388. 

Henoticon, the, of the emperor Zeno, 
account of, vi. 31. 

Henry the Fowler, king of Germany, 

vi. 179 ; his victory over the Hun- 
garians, vii. 77. 

Henry III., emperor, alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 127 ; his three 
sieges of Rome, 128 ; gets possession 
of it by bribery, ib. ; sets up Pope 
Clement III., ib. ; crowned in the 
Vatican, ib. ; flies before Robert 
Guiscard, 129. 

Henry VI., emperor, conquers Sicily, 

vii. 144 ; his cruelty and avarice, 
145. 


HERACLIUS. 

Henry IV., of France, resemblance to 
Clovis, iv. 353 ; answer of a Spanish 
ambassador to, vii. 379. 

Henry, brother of Baldwin I., succeeds 
to the enlpirc of Constantinople, vii. 
332 ; character, 333 ; repulses the 
Bulgarians, 334 and note M. ; con- 
cludes a truce with them, 334 ; 
liberal policy, ib. ; opposed the pride 
and avarice of the clergy, 335 ; 
death, ib. 

Henry the Wonderful, duke of 
Brunswick, account of, vii. 395, 
notes. 

Heptarchy, Saxon in Britain, iv. 389 ; 
wrongly so called, ib. note M. 

IIera, cave of, near Mecca, frequented 
by Mahomet, vi. 222. 

Heraclea Pontica, razed by Harnn- 
al-Rashid, vi. 406. 

Heracleonas, son of Martina, associ- 
ated in the empire with Constantine, 
son of Heraclius, vi. 72 ; deposed and 
mutilated, 74. 

Heraclian, count, perfidiously executes 
Stilicho, by command of ( llympius, 
iv. 61 ; assists Honorius against Atta- 
lus, 100 ; oppresses the Italian fugi- 
tives from the sack of Rome, 107 ; 
revolts, 117 ; defeat and death, 118. 

Heraclianus conspires against Gal- 
lienus, ii. 2. 

Heraclius, son of the exarch, expedi- 
tion against Phocas, v. 388 ; captures 
and beheads him, 389 ; elected em- 
peror, ib. ; genealogical table, ib. 
note S. ; condemns Crispus to a mo- 
nastery, 390 ; suppliant embassies to 
Chosroes II., 396 ; contemplated 
flight to Carthage, ib. ; nearly cap- 
tured by the Avars, 397 ; submits 
to a Persian tribute, ib. ; his incon- 
sistent character, 398 ; incestuous 
marriage, ib. ; first expedition against 
the Persians, 399 ; camp and disci- 
pline at Jssus, 40& ; defeats the 
Persians, 401 ; second Persian expe- 
dition, 402 ; threatens Casbin and 
Ispahan, 403 ; defeats the Persians, 
404 ; takes Salban, ib. ; personal 
prowess on thh banks of the Sarus, 
ib. ; defensive war on the Phasis, 
406 ; alliarce with the Turks, ib. ; 
third Persian expedition, 408 ; valour, 
409 ; takes and plunders Dastagerd, 
ib. ; return, 410 ; concludes ^ peaco 
with Siroes, 413; enters Constant!* 
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nople in triumph, ib. ; pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 414 ; Ecthesis of, vi. 42 ; 
a Maronite, 56 ; apparent g?pry and 
real weakness, ib. ; deaih, 73 ; enter- 
tains an ambassador o'i Mahomet, 
257 ; declining energy of, and flight 
from Syria, 324 ; date of his death, 
335, note. 

Eeraclius, the Cynic, encourages Pro- 
copius in his revolt, iii. 239, note M. 
Eeraclius, the prefect, his expedition 
against Genseric, iv. 283 ; joins the 
expedition of Basiliscus, 285. 
Eeraclius, exarch of Africa, refuses 
obedience to Pliocas, v. 388. 
Eeraclius, favourite eunuch of Valen- 
tiniaiillL, incites him against Actius, 

iv. 249 ; assassinated, 251 . 

Eeileum, summer palace of Theodora, 

v. 78. 

Eerat, story of the fire temple and 
mosque at, vi. 368. 

Hercules, columns of, i. 163. 
Hkrculians, guards of Diocletian, ii. 
92. 

IIkrcultus, title of Maximian, ii. 67. 
IIercynian forest, its state in the ! 

time of Ca?sar, i. 351. 

Hereditary succession, its advan- 
tages, i. 304. 

Heresy, origin of, ii. 163 ; Constan- 
tine’s edict against, iii. 41 ; severe 
edicts of Theodosius the Great against, 
273. 

Hermanric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
his conquests, iii. 282 sq. ; etymology 
of his name, ib. note 8. ; Gibbon's 
account legendary, ib. ; assists the 
Goths, 285 ; his dominions invaded 
by the Huns, 317 ; death, ib. 
Hermanric, king of the Suevi in Spain, 
defeated by Genseric, iv. 177. 
Hermenegild, son of Lcovegild, king of 
Spain, converted to the orthodox faith 
through his wife Ingundis, iv. 338 ; 
heads a catffolic rebellion, ib. ; put 
to death by bis father, 339 and note 
S. ; canonized, ib. 

Hermdiianus, Claudius, his severity 
towards the Christians, ii. 244, note. 
Hermits, origin and history of, iv. 
3°G. 

IIermodorus, the Ephesian, assisted in 
framing the laws of the twelve tables, 
v. 261 and note S. 

Her^genes, general of the cavalry, 
murdered by the Constantinopolitans 


HILDIBALD. 

whilst attempting to expel bishop 
Paul, iii. 91. 

Hermogenian code, v. 271 and note S. 
Hero and Leander, story of, ii. 290 and 
note M. 

Herod, son of Odcnathus, murdered, 
ii. 21. 

Herodes Atticus, munificence of, i. 

182, sq . ; 194, note. 

Herodlan, his Life, of Alexander Se- 
verus preferable to that in the Au- 
gustan History, i. 293, note. 
Herodian, officer of Justinian, delivers 
Spoleto to the Goths, v. 225. 
IIerodianb, sect of, ii. 153, notes. 
Herodotus, his account o * the Persian 
worship, i. 335. 

Heruli, subdued by Hermanric, iii. 
283 ; emigrations of the, v. 14 ; eth- 
nology of the, ib. note S. ; under 
N arses, refuse to serve after his de- 
parture, 150 and note. 

Hierapolis, city and temple of, iii. 
187 ; Julian’s halt at, 188 ; called 
‘ Ninus vetus,’ ib. note ; site of, ib. 
note 8. ; called Bambycc, ib. 
Hierarchy, imperial, ii. 304. 
Hierocles, Elagabalus’ husband , i. 283, 
note. 

Hieroglyphics, explained to Germani- 
cus by the Egyptian priests, ii. 400, 
note ; probable origin of, ib. 
Hilarjon, St., preserves Epidaurus 
from being swallowed up by the sea, 
iii. 293, note. 

Hilarion, the Syrian anachoret, iv. 
308, 309 and note. 

Hilariub, senator of Antioch, iii. 389 ; 
made governor of Palestine by Theo 
dosius, 391. 

Hilary, pope, obliges the emperor 
Anthemius to renounce his principles 
of toleration, iv. 281 . 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, his account 
of the Oriental clergy, iii. 58 ; la- 
ments the diversity of creeds, 59 j 
opinion on the Ilomoioousion, 61 ’ 
long ignorance of the Nicene creed, 
ib. ; supports Athanasius against 
Constantius II., 80. 

Hilderic, king of the African Vandals, 
character, iv. 329 ; v. 97 ; deposed 
by Gelimer, ib. ; Justinian interferes 
in his favour, 98 ; executed by Geli- 
mer, 109. 

Hildibald elected commander of the 
j Goths of Italy, by the influence of 
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Uraias, v. 215 ; puts Uraias to death, 
ib. ; assassinated, ib. 

Hindoos, their religion not that of 
Zoroaster, vi. 368, note. 

Hindostan, expeditions of Mahmud 
the Gaznevide into, vii. 148 ; con- 
quered by Timour, viii. 46. 

Hiongknou, whether identical with 
the Huns, iii. 307, note S. 

Hippo Regius, colony of described, iv. 
182 ; besieged by Genseric, ib. ; death 
of St. Augustin at, ib. 

Hippolytub, his refutation of heresies, 
vi. 5, note and note S. 

Hira, Arabian tribe, vi. 204. 

Hira reduced by Caled, vi. 291 ; site 
of, ib. note S. 

Hismaiielitas, Slavonian tribe, vii. 79 
and note S. 

History, principal subjects of, i. 371 ; 
Eastern, defective before the time of 
Mahomet, 407. 

IIolagou Khan, grandson of Zingis, 
conquers Persia and the empire of 
the caliphs, viii. 12 and note M. 

IIomerites conquered by the Abyssi- 
nians, v. 207. 

IIomer, Julian’s admiration for, iii. 
138 ; Florentine edition of, viii 118, 
note. 

Homicide, how punished by St. Basil, 
iii. 394, note; fines for among the 
Franks and Eipuarians, iv. 367 ; rates 
of, 368, 381. 

Homoioousians, Arian sect of, iii. 61. 

IIomoouskin, term explained, iii. 56 ; 
established by the Council of Nice, 
ib. ; different interpretations of, 57 
and note. 

Honain, war of, vi. 255. 

Honain, Arabian physician, chief trans- 
lator of the Greek writers, vi. 400, 
note. 

Hongvou founds the Chinese dynasty 
of Ming, viii. 61. 

Honoria, sister of Valcntinian III., ad- 
ventures of, iv. 229 ; her advances to 
Attila, 230. 

IIonorians, troops in the service of the 
usurper Constantine, so called, iv. 
56 ; how composed, ib. note. 

Ronorius, walls of, ii. 17, note S. ; suc- 
ceeds to the empire of the West, iv. 
1 ; marries Maria, daughter of Stili- 
cho, 21 ; character of Honorius, 22 ; 
flies from Milan on the approach of 
Alaric, 34 ; takes refuge in Ravenna, 


HOSEIX. 

35, note S. ; celebrates his triumph 
over the Goths at Rcire, 39 ; abo- 
lishes gladiatorial shows, 41 (v. note 
S.) ; fixes his residence at Ravenria, 
41 ; becomes suspicious of Stilicho, 
59 ; visits the camp at Pavia, 60 ; 
permits the death of Stilicho, 61 ; 
rejects the service of all but Catho- 
lics, 67 ; exasperates the foreign 
auxiliaries to join Alaric, 68 ; im- 
prudent letter respecting the latter, 
96 ; consents to share his empire 
with Attains, 99 ; his offer rejected, 
ib. ; deserted by Jovius and Valens, 
100 ; supported by Heraclian, count 
of Egypt, ib . ; degrading submission 
to Alaric, 101 ; insulting proclama- 
tion against, ib. ; laws for the relief 
of Italy, after its evacuation by the 
Goths, 116 ; Spanish triumph, 128 ; 
recognizes the independence of Bri- 
tain and Armorica, 131 ; associates 
Constantius in the empire, 171 ; fond- 
ness for and quarrel with his sister 
Placidia, 172 ; death, ib. ; persecuted 
the Ronatists in Africa, 179. 

Honour, three ranks of, introduced by 
Constantine, ii. 305. 

Houmisdas, prince of Persia, witty 
sayings of, ii. 400, note; becomes 
general of Julian, iii. 192; his sin- 
gular adventures, ib. ; Sapor’s mes- 
sage to, for peace, 206 ; his son aids 
the revolt of Procopius, 240 ; made 
a proconsul, ib. 

Hormouz, son of Nusliirvan, succeeds 
to the Persian throne, v. 367 ; his 
tyranny and vices, ib. ; danger of his 
kingdom, 368 ; envy and insult to 
Bahrain, 370 ; deposed and im- 
prisoned, 371 ; pleads his cause be- 
fore the nobles, ib. ; condemned, ib. ; 
put to death by Bindoes, 372 and 
note M. 

Hormuz contends for the throne ot 
Persia, ii. 81. * 

Horns, military, of the Germans, iii. 
325, note. 

Horses, Venetian, excellence of, v. 351 
and note ; Arabian, account of, vi. 
199 ; bronze, carried by the Vene- 
tians from Constantinople to the 
place of St. Mark, vii. 319, note. 

IIose in, son of Ali, rebels against Yezid, 
vi. 278 ; his tragical death, 279 ; 
Persian festival of his marty.*dom, 
280 and note* 
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Hospitalers, knights, vii. 281. 

Hobtjlianus, son of Dech\s, elected 
emperor, i. 386 ; death, 387. 

IIotiRis, Mahomet’s, vi. 236. r 

Houses, Roman, loftiness of, iv. 88 ; 
inconvenience of, ib. ; rent, ib. ; 
number of, 89. 

Howell, character of his ‘ History of 
the World,’ ii. 321. 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, marries Ma- 
rozia, vi. 185 ; insults her soil Al- 
beric, and is expelled by him, ib. 

Hugh, count of Vermandois, a leader 
in the first crusade, vii. 196 ; why 
styled * the Great,’ 197 and note S. ; 
receives the golden standard of St. 
Peter from the pope, 203 ; brought 
as a captive to Constantinople, 204 ; 
his pompous titles, ib. and note S. 

Hughes, Mr., character of his tragedy of 
the ‘ Siege of Damascus,’ vi. 311, note. 

Hugo, king of Italy, pedigree, vii. 24 ; 
profligacy, 25. 

Human race, happiest period of the, i. 
216 ; diminution of the, under Gal- 
lienus, 415 ; nature, two natural pro- 
pensities of, ii. 184 ; Gibbon’s opinion 
examined, 185, note M. 

Hume, his 4 Natural History of Re- 
ligion,’ i. 165, note ; corrected, 249, 
note ; his difficulty as to the extent 
of the imperial palace at Rome, 267, 
note ; his remark on intolerance, 338 
note , and note S. 

Hungarians, works on the history of 
the, vii. 70, note , and note M. ; de- 
scended from the Turks, ib. ; emi- 
grations, ib. ; Finnish origin and 
language, 71 and note S. ; original 
abode, ib. ; first appearance on the 
Danube, 72, note S. ; manners and 
tactics, 73 ; first establishments and 
inroads, 75 ; defeated by Henry the 
Fowler, 77 ; humbled by Otho the 
Great, 78. 

Hungary, G*?at, iii. 313. 

Hungary, how occupied, iv. 192 and 
note S. ; state of, under Charle- 
magne, vi. 175 ; conquered by the 
Mongols, viii. 14. 

Huniadeb, John, hta campaign against 
the Turks, viii. 129 ; defeat at Yarna, 
132 ; history of, 133 ; elected go- 
vernor of Hungary after the death 
of Ladislaus,‘ l34 ; conduct at the 
tattle of Cossova, ib. ; defence of 
Belgrade, ib. ; death, 135. 


HYPHASI8. 

Hunneric, son of Genseric, king oi 
the Vandals, marries Eudocia, 
daughter of Yalentinian III., iv. 277 ; 
persccufes his Catholic subjects, 329. 

IIunb, origin and seat, iii. 306 and 
note S. ; conquests in Scythia, 807 ; 
war with the Chinese, 309 ; defeat 
Kaoti, ib. ; are vanquished by the 
arms and policy of Vouti, 310 ; 
their emigrations, 312 ; establish 
themselves in Sogdiana, ib. ; this 
division called Euthalites, ib. ; or 
rather Ephthalites, ib. note S. ; also 
White Runs , 313 ; their wars with 
Persia, ib. ; Huns of the Yolga, ib. ; 
subdue the Alani, 315 ; attack the 
dominions of Hermanric, 316 ; their 
ugliness, ib. and note S. ; fable of 
I heir origin, 317 ; defeat the Goths 
on the Dniester, 318 ; vanquished 
and driven northwards by the Geou- 
gen, iv. 44 ; driven from Thrace, 
160; revival of their power under 
Attila, 191 ; settlement in Hun- 
gary, 192 ; assist the usurper John, 
ib. ; extort a tribute from Theo- 
dosius the Younger, ib. ; human 
sacrifices, 195 ; believed by the 
Gcougen to have power over the 
elements, 196, note ; ravage the 
East in the reign of Arcadius, 1 97 ; 
attack the Persians under Attila, 
198 ; invade the eastern empire, 
199 ; ravages on the Illyrian frontier, 
200; barbarous mode of warfare, 
201 ; estimation of their Roman 
captives, 203 ; invade and ravage 
Gaul, 231 ; invade Italy, 239 ; dis- 
solution of their empire after the 
death of Attila, 247 scj . ; invade 
Britain, 389. 

Hunting of wild boasts, use and abuse 
of, i. 230, 311, note. 

IIvcsos, or Shepherd Kings, conquerors 
of Egypt, vi. 206, note and note M. 

IIymettus, bees and honey of, vii. 386 
and note. 

Hypatia, daughter of Theon the ma- 
thematician, her beauty and learn- 
ing, vi. 14; murdered by Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, ib. 

II y pat i us, nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, crowned by the people 
in the Nika sedition, v. 54 ; ex- 
ecuted, 55. 

Hyphasis, march of Alexander the 
Great to the, i. 165. 
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Ibas of Edessa, condemned of heresy, 

vi. 39. 

Iberia reduced by Trajan, i. 143 ; 
kings of, nominated by the Romans, 
ii. 88 ; how Christianized, iii. 24, 
note M. 

Iberian and Caspian gates of mount 
Caucasus, v. 88 and note M. 

Iberians subdued by Sapor, iii. 278. 

I bn Hisiiam, his biography of Ma- 
homet, vi. 238, note S. 

I bn I sc h ac, his biography of Mahomet, 
vi. 238, note S. 

Ibrahim, chief of the Abbassides, 
seized and imprisoned by the Om- 
miades, vi. 391. 

Ibrahim, son of Aglab, lieutenant of 
Harun, founds the dynasty of the 
Aglabites, vi. 420. 

Ibrahim, vizir of Aimirath II., his 
virtues, viii. 68 ; descendants, ib. 
note. 

Icasia, loses the hand of the emperor 
Theophilus, vi. 93. 

Iceni, British tribe, i. 157. 

Ichoglans, Turkish class of, viii. 74. 

Iciithyophagi, or fish-eaters, of Ge- 
drosia, i. 340, note ; vi. 198 andwote. 

Iconium, or Cogni, capital of the sul- 
tans of Routd, vii. 239 and note S. ; 
taken by Frederick Barbarossa, 246. 

Iconoclasts, account of the, vi. 140 ; 
histories of, ib. note y and note M. 

Idatiu 8, his account of the barbarian 
invasions of Spain, iv. 184. 

Idolaters easily converted, iii. 421, 
423. 

Idolatry, account of that term, iii. 
100, note. 

Ig ilium, isle of, a refuge for the 
Romans after the sack of Alaric, iv. 
107. 

Tgmazen, king of the Isaflenses, sur- 
renders the body of Firmus the 
Moor to Theodosius, iii. 275 ; length 
of the war between him and Theo- 
dosius, ib. note M. 

Ignatius, St., quoted traditions, ii. 
164, note ; vindicated, ib. note G. ; 
his escape from martyrdom, 245, 
note ; his ardent desire for that dis- 
tinction, 252 ; object of his epistle 
to the Smyrmeans, vi. 5, note. 


INCOME TAX. 

Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
superseded by Photius, vii. 280 ; re- 
stored by Basil the Macedonian, 281. 

Igor, s&n of Ruric, attacks Constan- 
tinople, \tli. 87. 

Igouhs, Vigours, or Ouigors, Tatar 
race of, iii. 307 and note S. ; finally 
extinguish the empire of the Huns, 
iv. 248; were a Mongolian tribe, 
vii. 72, note S. 

Ikshidites, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
422. 

Ilerda, or Lerida, i. 392, note. 

Ilium, design of removing the empire 
to, ii. 90, note. 

Illibkris, council of, ii. 202 ; city of 
named Helena after Constantine’s 
mother, 376, note. 

Illustrious, rank of, ii. 305, 325. 

Illyricum, described, i. 158 and note ; 
western, annexed to the eastern em- 
pire of Theodosius the Younger, iv. 
174. 

Images, worship of, momentous con- 
sequences of the dispute concerning, 
vi. 134 ; derived from paganism, 135 ; 
when established, 136 ; opposition 
to, 140 ; condemned by the council 
of Constantinople, 141 ; restored by 
Irene, 163 ; finally established by 
Theodora and the second council of 
Nice, 165. 

Imams, twelve Persian, vi. 280 ; sanctity 
of Maliadi, the twelfth and last, ib. 

Imaus, mount, v. 173. 

Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, hei 
marriage with Eginhard, vi. 170, 
note. 

Imm m, battle of and defeat of Macrin us, 
i. 279 and note ; battle of between 
Aurclian and Zenobia, ii. 23, note 
(v. Antioch). 

Immortals, royal Persian cavalry so 
called, iii. 217 and note. 

Imperator, nature of that title, and 
use by the Roman emperors, i. 198, 
note , and note 8. ; altered meaning 
of that word under Diocletian, ii. 93. 

Ina, king of Wessex, laws of, iv. 397 
and notes. 

Incarnation, history of the doctrine 
of the, vi. 3. 

Incest, Roman law of, v. 299 ; in- 
fringed and altered by the emperu. 
Claudius, ib. note S/ 

Income tax under Constantine, ii 341 ; 
called Lustral Contribution , 342. 
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INDIA. 

India, commerce of the Romans with, 

i. 192 and notes ; ambassadors from 
to Constantine, ii. 362 and note ; 
ignorance of the Romans respecting, 
iii. 180, note; science of, whether 
borrowed from the Greeks, v. 178 
and note M. 

Indian commodities taxed by Alex. 
Severus, i. 298 ; price, ib. note . 

Indictions, date of that a?.ra, ii. 130, 
note ; name and use, whence derived, 
333 ; origin and method of using, 
ib, note 8. ; name transferred to the 
tribute which it prescribed, 334 and 
337, note S. 

Indulgences, papal, origin and nature 
of, vii. 187. 

Infants, exposed and abandoned, Con- 
stantine's law to prevent this crime, 

ii. 142 ; often rescued by the Chris- 
tians, 201. 

Infernal regions, ancient notions of, 
ii. 170 and note . 

Ingo destroys the temple of Upsal, i. 
376. 

Ingulphus, secretary of William the 
Conqueror, accompanies the great 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, vii. 176. 

Ingundis, consort of Hermenegild, her 
persecution by Goisvintha, and its 
effects, iv. 338. 

Inheritance, Roman law of, v. 306sy<7. 

Injuries, Roman law concerning, v. 
314. 

Innocent, bishop of Rome, accom- 
panies the embassy to Alaric, iv. 95. 

Innocent II., pope, excommunicates 
Roger king of Sicily, vii. 133 ; con- 
demns the heresy of Arnold of 
Brescia, viii. 195. 

Innocent HI., pope, persecutes the 
Alhigeois, vii. 58 ; character, 267 ; 
promotes the fourth and fifth cru- 
sades, 268 ; proclaims the fourth 
crusade, 288 ; excommunicates the 
crusaders tor attacking Zara, 296 ; 
reproaches their conduct at Constan- 
tinople, 313. 

Inquisition, establishment of the, vii. 
268. 

Inquisitors, religious, first established 
by Theodosius the Great, iii. 374. 

Institutes of Justinian, publication 
of, v. 283 ; analysis of, 289. 

Insula, or Roman lodging-house, iv. 
8$, note. 

Interest of Money, Roman law of, v. 


ISAAC. 

314 and notes ; condemned by the 
fathers and clergy, ib, and note. 

Interregnum after the death of Atlre- 
lian ; both the senate and the army 
decline to elect an emperor, ii. 34 ; 
length of, ib. note S. 

Intiline, province of, ii. 87 and notes. 

Investitures, papal, to the Normans, 
vii. 110. 

Iona, isle of, its monasticism and learn- 
ing, iv. 309, 310, note. 

Ireland, contemplated reduction cf, by 
Agricola, i. 140 ; (Erin or Ierne), 
whence colonized, iii. 267, sq. 

Irenzeus, did not enjoy the gift of 
tongues, ii. 178 and note M. 

Irene, an Athenian orphan, marries 
Leo IV., emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 85 ; appointed guardian of their 
son Constantine, 86 ; zeal in 
restoring images, ib. ; disputes the 
empire with her son, ib. ; blinds and 
deposes him, 87 ; her reign, ib. ; 
deposed and banished by Niccphorus, 
ib. ; restores the worship of images, 
1G3 ; persecutes the iconoclasts, ib. ; 
correspondence of Charlemagne with, 
179. 

Irene, or Pansophia, concubine of 
Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
epigram concerning, vi. 28 and note. 

Irnac, youngest son of Attila, retires 
into Lesser Scythia, iv. 248. 

IrOxN, Siberian, its excellence and 
plenty, v. 173, note. 

Isa, son of Bajazet, bis reign, viii. 67. 

Isaac I., Oomnenus, defeats the troops 
of Michael IV. and is crowned 
emperor at Constantinople, vi. 113 ; 
abdicates in favour of Constantine 
Ducas, ib. 

Isaac II., Angelus, beads an insurrec- 
tion against Andronicus I. Com- 
nenus, and ascends the throne of 
Constantinople, vi. 130 ; character 
and reign, vii. 285 ; scandalous em- 
bassy to Saladin, ib. ; acknowledges 
the independence of the Bulgarians, 
286 ; deposed, blinded, and impri- 
soned by his brother Alexius, 287 ; 
restored by the Crusaders, 305 ; in- 
terview with the Latin ambassadors, 
ib. ; deposed by Mourzoufle, 310 ; 
death, ib. 

Isaac, son of John Comnenus, con- 
cedes the crown to his broth ci 
Alexius, vi. 117. 
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Isaac, an Armenian bishop, his defence 
of King Artasires, iv. 169. 

Isaurians, rebellion of the against 
the emperor Gallienus, i. 434; chas- 
tised by Probus, ii. 43 ; besiege Se- 
leucia, 395 ; incursions of the, v. 
81 ; war with Anastasius, 82 ; re- 
duced to submission, ib. 

Isdiogne, ambassador from Chosrocs to 
Justinian, his pomp and eloquence, 
v. 204. 

Isidore the Milesian, colleague of the 
architect Anthemius, v. 73. 

Isidore, archbishop of Russia, receives 
a cardinal’s hat for assenting to the 
union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, viii. 101 ; condemned and 
imprisoned in Russia, 124 ; legate 
from the Pope to Constantine Palseo- 
logus, 156 ; his escape at the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, 174, 
notes and note M. 

Isis and Serapis, their temples at 
Rome, i. 169, sq. ; worship of, iii. 
417. 

Islam, meaning of that term, vi. 222, 
note S. ; four practical duties of, 234, 
note S. 

Ismael, jirogenitor of the Arabs, vi. 

202 . 

Ismael, the Seljuk, his conversation 
with Mahmud the Gaznevide, vii. 
152. 

Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope, sur- 
renders to the Turks, viii. 182 ; his 
revenues, ib. note. 

Ismaklites, Shiite sect, account of, vi. 
417, note S. 

Isocrates, price of his lessons, v. 91. 

Issus, city of, v. 400 and note. 

Ister, Lower llanube why so called, 
i. 159 and note. 

Istria, annexed to Italy, i. 157. 

Italica, birthplace of Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Theodosius, iii. 343 and note . 

Italian, modern language how formed, 
v. 350 and note M. 

Italians, their character in the six- 
teenth century, iv. 109 ; separated 
from the Goths, by Theodoric, v. 12. 

Italy described, i. 157 ; divided into 
eleven regions by Augustus, ib. ; its 
distinction from the provinces, 171 ; 
singular change in the application of 
its name, ii. 314, note S. ; invaded 
by the Goths under Alaric, iv. 31 ; 
kingdom of, Western empire reduced 


JANE. 

to the, iv. 276; miserable state of 
under Odoacer, 303; reduced by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, v. 10 ; 
flourishing state of under him, 22 ; 
invaded bf Belisarius, 132 ; oppres- 
sion of by Justinian’s generals and 
by his minister Alexander, 217 ; in- 
vaded by the Franks and Alemanni, 
237 ; civil settlement of by Justinian 
after its reduction by Narses, 241 ; 
desolation caused by the Gothic war, 
242 ; conquests of the Lombards in, 
337 ; harassed by them, 346 ; how 
divided between them and the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, 348 ; at the in- 
stigation of Pope Gregory II. revolts 
from the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
in the cause of image worship, vi. 
148 ; Byzantine dominion preserved 
in till the time of Charlemagne, 150 ; 
extent of liis empire in, 174 ; rise of 
the cities of, 187 ; ravaged by the 
Hungarians, vii. 76; conflict of the 
Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in, 96. 

Itiiacius, bishop, his cruelty, iii. 376. 

Itinerary from the wall of Antoninus 
to Jerusalem, i. 188, note ; of Alex- 
ander, ii. 370, note M. ; of Trajan, ib. 


J. 

Jaafar, kinsman of Mahomet, heroic 
death at Mufca, vi. 257. 

Jadalah, chief of the Christian Ara- 
bians of the tribe of Gassan, account 
of, vi. 319 and note. 

Jacob, son of Leith, his pious robbery, 
vi. 421 ; founds the dynasty of the 
SofTarides, ib . ; makes war on the 
caliph, ib . ; death, ib. 

Jacobites, or Monopnysites, account of, 
vi. 53; persecuted by Justin, ib . ; 
name of Jacobites derived from 
James Baradceus, 54 ; absurdity of 
their tenets, 55 ; austerity, ib . ; of 
Egypt, form an alliance with the 
Arabs during the siege of Memphis, 
332 ; their mission to Cairoan, 370. 

J alula, Yezdcgerd defeated at by the 
Saracens, vi. 296. 

James, St., romances concerning, ii. 

212 . 

James, St., bishopof Edessa,his mira- 
cles there, ii. 372, note. 

Jane, sister of the Count of Savoy, 
marries Andronicus the Younger, 
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emperor of Constantinople, and as- 
sumes the name of Aline, vii. 395 ; 
conspires against the repent John 
Cantacuzene, 397. 

Jane, queen of Naples, arraigned before 
ltienzi, for strangling her husband, 
viii. 236 ; parallel of with Mary of 
Scotland, ib. note . 

Janizaries, destroy the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople, ii. 298, note G. ; 
account of the institution of the, viii. 
29 and note M. ; meaning of the 
name, 29 ; discipline of the, 74 ; 
Greek, 99 and note. 

Jansenists, compare Athanasius and 
Arnauld, iii. 84, note. 

Janus, temple of, when last opened, i. 
325 ; state of in the time of Relisa- 
rius, v. 140 ; originally a gate, ib. 
note. 

Jaroslaus, sovereign of Russia, attacks 
Constantinople, vii. 88. 

J azyoas, Sarmatians described by 
Ovid, probably of that tribe, ii. 359 ; 
account of, ib. and notes; choose a 
A'andal king, ib. 

Jazyges, Cumanian tribe, vii. 79 and 
note S. 

Jeuan Numa, or watch-tower of the 
world, Mahomet 11. ’s palace at 
Adrianople, viii. 150. 

Jermuk, or Ilieromax, date of the 
battle of, vi. 310, note S. ; battle of, 
between the Romans and Saracens 
described, 318. 

Jeremiah the prophet, his conduct 
compared with that of the Roman 
Senate towards Hannibal, iv. 71. 

Jerom, St., bis abilities engaged in the 
service of Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
iii. 255 ; his complaints of the ra- 
vages of the Goths, 340. 

Jerusalem, temple of destroyed, ii. 
237, note ; Julian’s design to rebuild 
the temple^iii. 154 ; city described, 
155 ; state under Hadrian, ib. ; cir- 
cumference of the ancient city, ib. 
note ; under Hadrian, ib. note S. ; 
Gibbon’s account corrected, ib. ; 
Holy Sepulchre, pilgrimages to, 156 ; 
site, ib. note M. ; vices of the in- 
habitants, 157 ; Julian’s attempt to 
rebuild the Temple supernaturally 
frustiated, 159 ; testimony of the 
Christians, 160 ; of Ammianus, ib. ; 
physically explained by Michaelis, 
ib. note G. ; excavations under the 
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temple, ib. 161 and 162, note M.; the 
explosions occasioned by inflammable 
air collected in these, ib. ; spoils of 
the temple carried from Rome to 
Carthage by Genscric, iv. 257 ; 
taken by the Persians under Chos- 
roes 11., v. 392 ; tumults of the Mo- 
nophysite monks at, vi. 30 ; Maho- 
met’s first Kebla of prayer, 232 and 
note S. ; taken by the Saracens under 
Abu Obeidali, 320 ; called iElia by 
the Arabs as well as Romans, ib. 
note ; mosch founded by Omar, 321 ; 
state of, under the Abbasside caliphs, 
vii. 171 ; pilgrimages to, ib. ; annual 
miracle of the flame in the holy 
sepulchre, 172 and notes ; state under 
the Fatimite caliphs, 173 ; sacrilege 
of the caliph Ilakem, 175 ; great pil- 
grimage to, under the archbishop of 
Mcntz, 176 ; conquered by the 
Turks, ib. ; regained by the Fati- 
inite caliphs, 223 ; siege and con- 
quest of by the Crusaders, 225 ; 
massacre, 227 and note S. ; oppres- 
sions of the Latin clergy at, 229 ; 
feudal kingdom of, 230 ; assize of, 
232 ; taken by Saladin, 259 ; en- 
tered by Frederick IT., 270; taken 
and pillaged by the Carizmians, 271. 

Jerusalem, New, idea of the, ii. 174. 

Jesuits, mission to Abyssinia, vi. 65; 
expelled, 67. 

Jews, encouraged by Artaxerxes, i. 
339, note M. ; rebellion of in the 
reign of Hadrian, 145, note ; religious 
character of the, ii. 153 and notes 
M. ; their zeal increased under the 
second temple, 154 ; their cruelty 
and unsoci ability, 155 ; did not pros- 
elytize, ib. ; defence of their conduct, 
ib. note M. ; first adopted the doc- 
trine of a future slate under the As- 
moiuean princes, 172 ; rebellious 
spirit and cruelties of the, 222 ; toler- 
ated by Antoninus Pius, ib. ; privi- 
leges enjoyed by, 223 ; patriarch of, 
ib. ; that office suppressed by Theo- 
dosius the Younger, ib. note: their 
religion why exempted from perse- 
cution, ib. ; how they escaped perse- 
cution under Nero, 236 ; capitation 
tax on under Domitian, 237 ; philo* 
sophical of Alexandria, iii. 46 (y. 
Alexandria) ; Julian’s letter to the 
Jews, 154 ; their rabbis approved the 
murder of an apostate, ib. ; oppressed 
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by the Christian emperors, ib. ; Ju- 
lian’s sentiments respecting their 
faith, 158 ; laws and conduct of adopt- 
ed by the Christian clergy, 406 ; per- 
secution of in Spain, iv. 341 ; their 
intrigues promoted the Arabian con- 
quest, 342 ; persecution of the by 
Heraclius, v. 414 and note M. ; their 
belief of the immortality and trans- 
migration of souls whence derived, 

vi. 5 ; persecuted by Justinian, 37 ; 
settled in Arabia, 215 ; military 
laws of the, 245 ; Arabian, subdued 
by Mahomet, 250 ; of Spain, assisted 
the arms of the Saracens, 358 ; 
massacre of by the first crusaders, 

vii. 192 and note S. ; Homan tribute 
on, viii. 282 and note. 

Jezdegerd, king of Persia, supposed 
guardianship of Theodosius the 
Younger, iv. 159 ; war with Theodo- 
sius, 166. 

Joan, pope, probable origin of that 
fable, vi. 183 and notes ; proved false 
by two protestants, ib. 

Joannina, daughter of Belisarius and 
Antonina, her marriage with Anasta- 
sius, nephew of Theodora, prevented 
by her mother, v. 226. 

Joannites or followers of Chrysostom, 
iv. 157, note. 

Job, book of, its sublimity, vi. 228 ; 
its dialect and age, 229, note , and 
note M. 

John the Almsgiver, archbishop of 
Alexandria, entertains the fugitive 
Christians of J erusalem on its cap- 
ture by Chosroes II., v. 392; his 
charity, vi. 61. 

John, bishop of Antioch, his decision 
against and reconciliation with Cyril 
of Alexandria, vi. 19-21. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, conspires against the regent 
John Cantacuzcne, vii. 397 ; his ab- 
surd vanity, ib. note ; deposed by the 
Palamites, 406. 

John the Armenian, general of Beli- 
sarius, v. 107. 

John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, 
elected emperor of Constantinople, 
vii. 338, 339, note M. ; prowess and 
death, ib. 

John of Cappadocia, minister of Jus- 
tinian, arraigned by the people, v. 
53 ; character of, 69 and notes M. ; 
conspiracy of Theodora against, 70 ; 


JOHN. 

wretched fate of, ib. ; opposed the 
African war, 98 ; fraud in the bread 
supplied to the army, 104. 

John Comnenus or Calo-Johannes, 
emperor of Constantinople, vi. 119 ; 
character, ib. ; victories, 120 ; sin- 
gular death, ib. 

John, count, reputed father of Theodo- 
sius the younger, iv. 158. 

John the eunuch, brother and minister 
of Michael IV., compels the empress 
Zoo to adopt his nephew Calaphates, 
vi. 109. 

John, son of Isaac the Sebastocrator, 
and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, 
goes over to the Turks, vi. 123. 

John, hermit of Lycopolis, consulted by 
Theodosius the Great respecting the 
usurpation of Eugenius, iii. 399. 

John, count of Nevers, his valour and 
imprudence at the battle of Nicopo- 
lis, viii. 32 ; ransom of, 34. 

John, monophysite bishop of Asia, em- 
ployed by Justinian to extirpate 
pagans and heretics, vi. 37, note. 

John Piiiloponus, solicits Amrou to 
spare the library of Alexandria, vi. 
336 % 

John XII., pope, grandson of Marozia, 
his profligate life, vi. 183 ; degraded 
by Otho I., 185. 

John XXII., pope, immense wealth of, 

viii. 92, note ; of Avignon, deposed 
by the Komans, 213. 

JonN XXIII., pope, his profligacy, viii. 
255 ; deposed and imprisoned by the 
council of Constance, 256. 

John the praefect succours Carthage 
against the Saracens, vi. 350 ; driven 
out, 351. 

John the primicerius usurps the West- 
ern throne on the death of Hono- 
rius, iv. 172 ; conspiracy of Ardabu- 
rius against, and ignominious death, 
173. * 

John of Procida, history of, vii. 378 ; 
excites the revolt of Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou, ib. 

John of Bavenna, professor of Latin at 
Florence, viii. 112 and note . 

John, St., reveals the incarnation of 
the Logos, iii. 48 ; beginning of his 
gospel admired by the Platonists, ib. 
note ; his intention <- to confute the 
Ebionites and Docetes, ib. y and vi, 
5, note ; controverted text of res^bet- 
ing the Trinity, iv. 335 and notes . 
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John, St., Christians of in Bassora, vi. 
214 and note M. 

John, St., Damascenus, account of, vi. 
143, note ; writings against Constan- 
tine V., 144 and note ; .last Father of 
the Greek church, vii. 43, note . 

John, St., of Jerusalem, hospital of 
founded by the Italians, vii. 172 ; 
knights of, 231 ; profession of arms 
when assumed by them, ib. note. 

John the Sanguinary, general of Beli- 
sarius, his successes against the 
Goths, v. 147 ; defence of Rimini, 
148 . 

John, officer of Basiliscus, desperate 
courage of, iv. 286. 

Johnson, Dr., commentary on Shaks- 
pcare’s Ilonry IV., vii. 184, note ; 
passage of his 4 Irene’ censured, viii. 
106, note . 

Joinville, the historian, companion of 
Louis JX„ vii. 272 ; editions of his 
work, ib. notes. 

Jonas of Damascus, story of his love 
for Eudocia and apostasy, vi. 311. 

Jornandes, Gothic history of, i. 375. 

Jortin, Dr., character of his remarks 
on the Arian controversy, iii. 57, 
note. 

Joseph the Carizmian defends Bcr- 
zem against the sultan Alp Arslan, 
vii. 103 ; assassinates him, ib. 

Joseph, the patriarch, said to be wor- 
shipped in Egypt as Apis and Sera- 
pis, iii. 416, note. 

Joseph, patriarch of Constantinople, 
withdraws to a monastery on the 
union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, vii. 373. 

Josephs of Amida, Nestorian sect, vi. 
51. 

Josephus, interpolated passage of re- 
specting Christ, ii. 234, note ; whe- 
ther entirely a forgery, 235, note M. ; 
his opinion that Plato derived his 
knowledge ^rom the Jews contro- 
verted, iii. 45, note. 

Josephus, the false, his legend of Tse- 
plio, ii. 223, note ; I 1 I 3 literary cha- 
racter, ib. note M. 

Journeys of the Romans, how con- 
ducted, iv. 79, and note. 

Jovian, saluted emperor by the troops 
on the death of Julian, iii. 216 ; his 
previous rank/ ib. note; character, 
216 and 217, note; retreat to Sa- 
mftra, 217 ; to Dura, 218 ; negotia- 
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tion with Sapor, 219 ; irresolution 
and humiliating peace, ib. ; his in- 
terested views, 220 ; retreat con- 
trasted with that of the Ten Thousand, 
ib. ; losses in recrossing the Tigris, 
221 ; arrives at Nisibis, 222 ; astonish- 
ment and indignation of the Romans 
at his treaty, 223 ; which he fulfils, 

! ib. ; expels the citizens of Nisibis, 

! 224 ; proceeds to Antioch, 225 ; ap- 

points Procopius to bury Julian, ib . ; 
displays the Labarum on his march, 
228 ; edict in favour of Christianity, 
ib. ; declares for the Nicene faith, 
229 ; proclaims universal toleration, 
230 ; march from Antioch, 231 ; 
makes his infant son consul, ib. ; 
sudden death at Dadastana, ib. 

Jovians, guards of Diocletian so called, 
ii. 92. 

Jovinus, general of Julian, iii. 115; 
besieges Aquileia, 119 ; made a judge 
at Chalcedon, 126 ; defeats the Ale- 
manni at Scarponna, 258 ; on the 
Moselle, ib. ; at Chsilons, ib. ; made 
consul, 259 ; assumes the diadem at 
Mentz, iv. 122 ; defeats Constantius 
and gains possession of Gaul, ib. ; 
rejects the friendship of Adolphus, 
ib. ; makes his brother Sebastian 
emperor, ib. ; put to death by Adol- 
phus, 123. 

Jovius, title of Diocletian, ii. 67. 

Jovius and Gaudentius commissioned 
by Theodosius to close the pagan 
temples in the West, iii. 414. 

Jovius, praetorian prsefect, succeeds 
Olympius as minister of Honorius, 
iv. 95 ; instigates a mutiny of the 
guards, 96 ; negociates with Alaric, 
ib. ; deserts to Attalus, 100 ; betrays 
him, 101. 

Jubilees, Popish, a copy of the secular 
games, i. 327, note ; instituted by 
Pope Boniface VIIL, viii. 217 ; altered 
to the Mosaic Jubilee by Clement 
VI., 218 ; successive reductions of 
the term of the, ib. 

Jun airing Christians, ii. 157 ; Justix. 
Martyi s decision respecting, 160. 

Judas, the Gaulonite, ii. 236 ; obstinate 
defence of his successors, ib. note. 

Jude, St., his grandsons summoned 
before a Roman tribunal, ii. 238 ; 
his relationship to Christ, ib. note . 

Judges, venality of under Constantine, 
ii. 317. 
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Judges, kings of the Visigoths assume 
that title, iii. 282. 

Judgments of God among the Franks, 
iv. 369. 

Julia Domna, her marriage with Se- 
verus and character, i. 263 ; Gibbon’s 
account too favourable, 264, note S. ; 
suicide, 277. 

Julia M^isa banished, i. 277 ; gains 
the army for Elagabalus, 278 ; per- 
suades him to adopt Alexander Se- 
verus, 283. 

Julian assumes the purple at Car- 
thage, ii. 76 ; defeat and suicide, ib. 
note. 

Julian, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, his character of Octavianus, 
i. 209, note ; of Alexander Severus, 
293, note ; escapes being assassin- 
ated by Constantius, ii. 365 ; charges 
that prince with murder, 366, note ; 
education and imprisonment, 388 ; 
saved by Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
ib. note ; his epistle to the Athenians 
the best account of his early life, ib. ; 
was the son of Basilina, ib. note G. ; 
assisted by his brother Gallus, 389 ; 
after the death of the latter he is 
conveyed to Milan, 393 ; danger, 
394 ; saved by Eusebia, ib.; banished 
to Athens, ib. ; conduct there, 395 ; 
op]x>site character to Gallus, 396 ; 
compared to Titus, ib. ; Eusebia pro- 
cures his recall, ib. ; marries Helena, 
ib. ; appointed to the trans- Alpine 
provinces, ib. ; fear and regret at 
leaving Athens, ib. ; awkward de- 
meanour, ib. ; declared Ca>sar, 397 ; 
distress in his new situation, ib. ; 
conduct in Gaul, 413 ; first campaign 
there, 414 ; march from Autun to 
Rheims, ib. ; defeats the Germans at 
Brocomagus, 415 ; winters at Bens, 
ib. ; besieged there by the Germans, 
ib. ; obtains the dismissal of Mar- 
ccllus, ib. ; acquires supreme military 
command in Gaul, ib. ; second cam- 
paign, 416 ; defeats the Germans at 
Strasburg, 417 ; punishes his fugitive 
cuirassiers, ib. note ; generous con- 
duct to Chnodowar, 418 ; subdues the 
Franks, 41 9 ; sends some captives to 
Constantins, ib. ; generous treatment 
of the Chamavians, 420 ; three ex- 
peditions beyond the Rhine, ib. ; 
composed commentaries of the Gallic 
war, ib ; dictates conditions to six 
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kings of the Alemanni, 421 ; restores 
the cities of Gaul, ib. ; despatches 
corn ships to Britain, 422 ; his civil 
administration, ib. ; retort on Del- 
phidius, 42r3 ; protects the Gauls from 
the oppression of Florentius, ib. ; their 
flourishing state under his rule, 424 ; 
residence at Paris, ib. ; his account 
of the persecutions of Constantius II., 
iii. 93 ; jealousy of Constantius, 102 ; 
perplexity of Julian on the Gallic 
legions being ordered to the East, 
105 ; discontent of the latter, 106 ; 
they proclaim Julian emperor, 107 ; 
his reluctant consent, ib. ; inquiry 
respecting his innocence, 108 ; hie 
dream, ib. ; embassy to Constantius, 
109 ; demands the confirmation of the 
title of Augustus, ib. ; fourth and 
fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
110 ; his ambassadors angrily dis- 
missed by Constantius, 111 ; con- 
ditions offered by the latter, 112 ; 
Julian resolves on civil war, ib. ; 
absurd accusation of poisoning his 
wife, 112, note ; his violent epistle to 
Constantius, 113 ; renounces Christi- 
anity, ib. ; his soldiers consent to 
follow him against Constantius, 114 ; 
makes Sallust praetorian prefect in 
Gaul, ib. ; march to Illyricum, 115 ; 
descends the Danube, 116 ; takes 
Sirmium, ib. ; acknowledged in Italy 
and Illyricum, 117 ; his manifesto, 
ib. ; and epistle to the Athenians, 
118 ; excellence of the latter, ib. note ; 
his claims admitted by the Romans, 
ib. ; death of Constantius and sub- 
mission of his army, 120 ; Julian 
enters Constantinople in triumph, 
ib. ; attends the funeral of Con- 
stantius, 121 ; civil government and 
private life, ib. ; date of his birth, 
ib. note ; vegetable diet, 122 ; chas- 
tity, ib. ; works, 123 ; reforms the 
court, 124 ; but too lustily and in- 
considerately, 125 ; to avoid foppery 
becomes a sloven, ib. ; description of 
himself in his ‘ Misopogon,* ib. and 
note ; institutes a chamber of justice 
at Chalcedon, 126; punishes the 
innocent with the guilty, 127 ; passes 
an act of oblivion, 128 ; deceives the 
Egyptians, ib. ; clemency, ib. ; dis- 
misses the Stoics, ib. ; love of freedom, 
129 ; refuses the title of Dominus, 
130 ; affected devotion to republican 
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forms, ib. ; care of the Grecian cities, 

131 ; an orator and judge, 132 ; 
merits and faults as a judge and 
legislator, 133 ; character, ib . ; his 
religion examined, 13 c ; a devout 
Pagan, ib . ; cause of his apostasy, 

136 ; Christian education, ib. ; offi- 
ciates in the church of Nicomedia, 
ib. ; a tolerable theologian, 137, note ; 
opinion on the Trinity, ib. ; admira- 
tion for Homer and his mythology, 
138 ; embraces Paganism, ib. ; adopts 
the allegorical mythology of the Pla- 
tonists, 139 ; his theological system, 
140; initiated in the Elcusinian 
mysteries, 142 ; fanaticism, 143 ; 
dissembles his religion, 144 ; work 
against Christianity, 145 ; character 
of its fragments, ib. ; edict of uni- 
versal toleration, 146 ; recalls the 
Christian exiles of all sects, 147 ; 
hears their disputes, ib. ; secret 
motives for tolerating them, ib. ; 
becomes Pontifex Maximus, ib. ; 
zealous in restoring Paganism, ib. ; 
his extravagant superstition, ib. sq. ; 
directions for the reformation of the 
Pagan priests, 149 ; abhorrence of 
the Epicureans and Sceptics, 150; 
friendship for the philosophers and 
diviners, 151 ; their corruption at his 
court, 152 ; J ulian’s proselytizing zeal, 
ib. ; success with the soldiery, 153 ; 
favours the Jews, 154 ; epistle to, 
ib. ; design to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, ib. ; motives, 158 ; his 
attempt supernaturally frustrated, 
160 ; this event physically explained, 
ib. note G. ; names the Christians 
Galileans, 162 ; his unjust prejudices 
against them, ib. ; transfers the re- 
venues of the church to the pontiffs, 
163 ; prohibits the Christians from 
teaching schools, ib. ; excludes them 
from offices of trust and profit, 164 ; 
condemns t&em to restore the Pagan 
temples, 165 ; his visit to the Apollo 
of Daphne, and disappointment at 
its Christian profanation, 168 ; shuts 
up the cathedral of Antioch in re- 
taliation of the burning of the temple 
cf Daphne by the Christians, 170 ; j 
confiscates the property of the church 
cl Edessa, 173 ; epistle to the Alex- 
andrians, 174*; expels their bishop 
Athanasius, 175 ; his mortal hatred , 
pf that prelate, 176 ; account of his [ 
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* Caesars,* 179 ; marches against the 
Persians, 181 ; residence at Antioch, 
182 ; insulted by the inhabitants, 
184 ; retaliates in his ‘ Misopogon,’ 
185 ; his friendship for Libanius, 
186 ; march to the Euphrates, 187 ; 
advances to Carrhae, 188 ; march to 
Circesium, 190 ; number and com- 
position of his forces, ib. ; letter to 
the satrap Arsaces, ib. and notes ; 
fleet on the Euphrates, 191 ; he 
enters Persia, ib. ; marches through 
Mesopotamia, 192 ; invades Assyria, 
196 ; takes Perisabor, 197 ; and Mao- 
gamalcha, 198 ; how represented by 
the Persians, 199 ; his temperance, 
chastity, and valour, ib. ; address to 
his malcontent troops, 200 ; encamps 
near Seleucia, 201 ; opens an old 
canal of Trajan’s, 202 ; passes the 
Tigris, 203 ; inauspicious omens, 204 ; 
abandons the siege of Ctesiphon, 
205 ; obstinacy in refusing to treat 
with Sapor, ib. ; deceived by a Persian 
deserter, 206 ; bums his fleet, 207 ; 
marches against Sapor, 208 ; want of 
provisions, 209 ; retreat, ib. ; harassed 
by the Persians, 210 ; his dream, 
211 ; wound, 212 ; last exhortation 
and death, 213 ; funeral, 225 ; ru- 
mours respecting his assassination, 
226 and notes ; reflections on his 
funeral, ib. 

Julian, Salvius composes the Per- 
petual Edict, v. 267. 

Julian of Halicarnassus converts the 
Armenians to Eutychianism, vi. 58. 

Julian, count, repulses Musa from 
Ceuta, vi. 353 ; offers to introduce 
the Arabs into Spain, ib. ; story of 
his daughter Cara, 354 and notes; 
probable motives of his treachery, ib. 

Julian, Cardinal, manager for the 
Latins at the council of Florence, 
viii. 100 ; papal legate at the court 
of Ladislaus, king of Poland and 
Hungary, 128 ; stimulates that mo- 
narch to violate his treaty with the 
Turks, 130 and note ; his history 
and character, 133 ; killed at the 
battle of Varna, ib. 

Julian, port, iv. 79, note. 

J ulianus, Didius, purchases the em- 
pire, i. 244; the armies declaic 
against him, 246 ; distress, 250 
deserted by the Prrctorians, 251 ; 
beheaded, ib. 
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Julius, master-general in the East, 
massacres the Uotliic youth in Asia, 
iii. 341. 

Jurisprudence, Roman, perfection of 
under Severus, i. 262 ; advocated arbi- 
trary power, ib. ; account of, v. 257 
sqq. ; abuses of under Justinian, 327. 

Jus relationis, ii. 42, note ; ltalicum, 
in what it consisted, 301 and note S. ; 
Papirianum, v. 259, note. 

Justin the Elder, commander of the 
guards, seizes the empire on the death 
of Anastasius, v. 30 ; question as to 
his illiterateness, ib. and note M. ; 
character and reign, 37 ; death, 39. 

Justin II. receives an embassy from 
the Turks, v. 178 and note ; accepts 
their alliance, 179 ; sends ambas- 
sadors to Disabul, ib. ; account of 
his elevation to the empire, 329 ; 
discharges his uncle Justinian’s debts, 
330 ; consulship, ib. ; date of, ib. 
note S. ; receives an embassy of 
the Avars, ib. ; supersedes Narses in 
the exarchate, 330 ; weakness of his 
reign, 341 ; associates Tiberius, cap- 
tain of the guards, in the empire, 
342 ; Justin’s speech on that occa- 
sion, ib. ; death, 343 ; his war against 
the Persians, 305. 

Justin Martyr, his opinion respecting 
Judaising Christians, ii. 100; his 
Dialogue with Tryphon, ib. note ; 
exaggerated account of the progress 
of Christianity, 213 ; his education 
and conversion, 215 ; his opinion of 
the Ebionites, iii. 48 and note. 

Justina, her marriage with Yalen- 
tinian examined, iii. 290 ; whether 
the widow of Magnentius, ib. note S. ; 
on the death of Yalentinian L she 
appears in the camp with her infant 
son, who is saluted emperor, 291 ; 
was an Arian, 377 ; her disputes 
with St. Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, and final triumph of the 
latter, ib. sqq. ; flics to Aquileia with 
her son Yalentinian II. on the ap- 
proach of Maximus, 382 ; and thence 
to Thessalonica, ib. ; visited there 
by Theodosius, 383 ; death, 390. 

Justinian, emperor of the East, his 
Institutes, to whom addressed, ii. 
317 ; yields the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps to the 
Pranks, iv. 302 ; limitation of this 
account, ib. note ft. ; birth and edu- 
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cation of, v. 35 ; genealogical table* 
ib. note S. ; names, ib. note , ahd noU 
S. ; his artful ambition, 38 ; ortho- 
doxy, $. ; splendour, ib. ; invested 
with the diadem by his uncle Justin', 
39 ; marriage with Theodora, 44 ; 
abolishes the law prohibiting the 
marriage of a senator with a slave or 
actress, ib. ; associates Theodora in 
the empire, 45 ; patron of the blue 
or orthodox faction of the hippo- 
drome, 50 ; Nika sedition, 51 ; apo- 
cryphal dialogue with his subjects, ib. 
and note 8. ; extent, agriculture, and 
manufactures of his dominions, 55 ; 
his avarice and profusion, 04 ; taxes, 
00 ; monopolies, 07 ; coinage, ib. ; 
venality, ib. ; humanity towards 
Eulalius, G8 ; his ministers, 09 ; 
edifices and architects, 71 ; founds 
the new cathedral of St. Sophia, 73 ; 
churches and palaces, 70 ; fortifica- 
tions, 78 ; wall of the Thracian 
Chersonese, 80 ; strengthens the 
wall of Anastasius from the Pro- 
pontis to the Euxine, ib. ; his forti- 
fications from the Euxine to the 
Persian frontier, 82 ; suppresses the 
schools of Athens, 93 ; and Roman 
consulship, 95 ; purchases a truce 
from the Persians, 90 and 187 ; 
African expedition, 90 sq. ; army, 
102 ; fleet, 103 ; reduction of Africa, 
114 ; fortifies and adorns Septern or 
Ceuta, ib. ; re-establishes the Ca- 
tholic church in Africa, 115 ; re- 
models the civil government of, ib. ; 
seizes some Spanish cities, 124 ; ne- 
gotiates secretly with Theodatus, 
king of Italy, 128 ; intercedes for 
the life of Amalasontha, ib. ; de- 
clares war against Theodatus, 129 ; 
treaty with him, 130 ; assumes the 
title of Conqueror of the Franks, 152 ; 
imprudent treaty with Yitiges, 153 ; 
recalls Belisarius fror^ Italy, 155 ; 
disgraces him, 101 ; invites the Lom- 
bards into Mori cum and Pannonia, 
305 ; receives an embassy from the 
Ogors, or Avars, 177 ; assists the 
Lazi against the, Persians, 201 ; ne- 
gotiations with Chosroes, 204 ; em- 
bassy to and alliance *with the 
Abyssinians, 207 sq. ; pragmatic 
sanction for the settlement of Italy, 
241 ; rumoured death and conse- 
quent riots, 245 ; conspiracy agaifist, 
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«*&. ; disgraces Belisarius on suspicion 
of treason, 246 ; death ard character, 
248 ; physical phenomena during his 
reign, 249 ; his civd jurisprudence, 
257 ; compilation of L's Code, 282; 
of the Digest or Pandects, 283 ; of 
, the Institutes, ib. ; legal inconstancy, 
287 ; second edition of the Code, ib . ; 
Novels, 288 ; charge of venality, ib. ; 
abuses of jurisprudence under, 327 ; 
his religious character and govern- 
ment, vi. 34 ; affected the name of 
Pious y 35 ; his persecutions, 36 ; 
held the slaughter of unbelievers not 
to be murder, 38 ; his orthodoxy, ib. ; 
heresy, 40 ; translation of his Code 
and Pandects into Greek, vii. 37 and 
•note ; discovery of his corpse by the 
crusaders, 316 ; colossus of at Con- 
stantinople, viii. 122 and note. 

Justinian 11., tyrannous reign of, vi. 
77 ; deposed and mutilated, ib. ; 
exile, 78 ; restoration, 79 ; assassi- 
nated, 80. 

Justinian, son of Germanus, conspires 
with the empress Sophia against 
Tiberius II., v. 343 ; discovered and 
pardoned, 344 ; successes against the 
Persians, ib. 

Justinian, Roman advocate, confidant 
of Stilicho, iv. 60. 

Justinian, Roman general, successful 
campaign against Nushirvan, v. 366. 

Justinian a prima, city of, founded 
by Justinian at Tauresium, v. 79. 

J ustiniani, John, a Genoese noble, 
assists in the defence of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 156 ; wound and flight, 
170 and notes M. and S. 

Justus, the apostate Paulician, slays 
his master Constantine,’ vii. 51. 

Jutes invade Britain under Plengist, 
iv. 388. 

Juvenal, his sixteenth satire when 
composed, i. 259, note; his works 
much read bf the Roman nobles, iv. 
81 ; complaints respecting the dwell- 
ings at Rome, 88. 


K 

Kaoti, emperor of China, defeated by 
the Huns, iii. 309. 

Kasiigar, Chinese garrison at, ii. 80. 
Keating, Dr,, his History of Ireland, i. 
35o, note « 
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Kebla of prayer, Mahometan, what, vi. 
232 and note S. 

Kenric, conquests of, in western Bri- 
tain, iv. 390. 

Keraites, account of that nation, viii. 
3, note S. 

Rerboga, prince of Mosul, besieges the 
Crusaders in Antioch, vii. 218 ; de- 
feated, ib. 

Kerman, Seljukian dynasty of, vii. 167. 

Khalil, sultan, takes Acre, vii. 276. 

Khan or Cagan, meaning of that 
term, iii. 301, iv. 44 ; all lineal de- 
scendants from Zingis, iii. 301 ; or- 
thography of the title, viii. 2, note S. 

Kiiedkr Kiian, his magnificence and 
liberality, vii. 166, note . 

Kilidje Arslan, sultan of Roum, de- 
stroys the vanguard of the lirst cru- 
saders, vii. 194 ; confounded with 
Soliman by Gibbon, ib. and note M. ; 
retires from Nice, 211 ; defeated at 
Dorykcum, 213 ; evacuates Roum, 
214. 

Kindred, civil degrees of among the 
Romans, v. 307. 

King, Hannibalianus the only Roman 
prince so called, ii. 355 and 356, 
note M. 

Iviow, origin of that city, vii. 84 and 
note. 

Kipzak conquered by the Mongols, 
viii. 14 ; position of, ib. note. 

Klaproth, theory respecting Amazons, 
ii. 27, note M. 

Knighthood, origin of, vii. 200 ; cere- 
monies and duties of, ib. ; arms of 
the knight, 201. 

Ivnolles, character of his History of 
the Turks, viii. 22, note. 

Kobad, grandson of the Persian king, 
commands the Persians in Italy 
under N arses, v. 231 (y. Cabades). 

Koran, the, how composed, vi. 227 ; 
publication and editions of, 228 ; 
style, ib. 

Koreishit.es, Arabian tribe of, vi. 201 ; 
acquire tlic custody of the Caaba, 
212 ; origin of the, 216, note S. ; 
oppose Maliomet, 240; subdued by 
him, 253. 

Kussai, v. Cosa. 

JL. 

Labarum, or standard of the Cross, iii 
11 ; described, 12 ; etymology un- 

2 B 
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known, ib. note ; disuse of, 13 ; motto 
of, ib. ; Cyril of Jerusalem’s surprising 
ignorance of, 6G, note ; Julian erases 
the name of Christ from the, 153. 

Labeo, Antistius, his voluminous legal 
works, v. 275 ; nature of his legal 
tenets, 278 ; founder of a legal sect, 
279. 

Lactantius accuses Diocletian of 
timidity, ii. 64 ; vindicated, 107, 
note G. ; whether author of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutorum, 
ib. note S. (v. Ciecilius) ; his notion 
of an Asiatic empire, 175, note M. ; 
preceptor of Crispus, 350; date of 
liis ‘ Institutions,’ iii. 1, note ; ac- 
count of Constantine’s conversion, 2 ; 
exhortations to, 7 ; character of his 
Christianity, 18 and note ; purity of 
his worship, 432 ; imitated the 
method of the civilians in his Insti- 
tutes, v. 288, note; his opinion on 
image worship, vi. 134, note. 

Lactarius, mount, its medicinal bene- 
fits, v. 236 and note ; defeat and 
death of Teias at, ib. 

Ladies, Homan, their Christian ardour, 
iii. 253. 

Ladislaus, king of Poland and Hun- 
gary, undertakes a crusade against 
the Turks, viii. 129 ; violates the 
treaty with, 130 ; second expedition 
against, 131 ; defeat and death at 
Yama, 132. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, plunders 
Pome, viii. 253 : supposed title of 
king of Pome, 254 and note. 

LjEta, widow of the emperor Gratian, 
relieves the indigent Homans during 
the siege of Alaric, iv. 90. 

Lmtt, Gallic tribe, iv. 234 and note. 

L^etus, praetorian prefect, conspires 
against Commodus, i. 233. 

Laity and clergy, distinction between 
established, ii. 197. 

Lampadius, Poman senator, opposes 
the demands of Alaric, iv. 59. 

Lance, holy, legend of the, vii. 220. 

Landlord and tenant, Poman law of, 
v. 313 and note. 

Lands, conquered, how divided by the 
barbarians, iv. 371 ; allodial and 
8alic, 373 ; nature of the latter, ib. 
anl note M. 

Land tax, provincial, i. 302, note S. ; 
method of raising, ii. 337, note S. ; 
called capitatiOj ib. 


LAW. 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
corrected tlio Bibles, iv. 335, note. 

Laodicea, its ancient splendour, i. 187 j 
ruins Cf, viii. 24. 

Laplanders* their consanguinity with 
the Hungarians, vii. 72 and note S. ; 
ignorance of war, 73 and note. 

Lascaris, Theodore, son-in-law of 
Alexius Angelus, defends Constanti- 
nople against the Latins, vii. 303 ; 
becomes emperor of Nice, 326 ; 
reign, 358. 

Lascaris, Theodore II., son of Jolm 
Vataces, emperor of Nice, his cha- 
racter and reign, vii. 360; death, 
362. 

Lascaris, John, grandson of Vataces, 
emperor of Nice, blinded and ban- 
ished by Michael Pakeologus, vii. 
369. 

Lascaris, James, Greek grammarian, 
account of, viii. 114 and note , 117. 

Latham, Dr., bis hypothesis respect- 
ing the Goths, i. 375, note S. ; re- 
specting the Saxons, iii. 263, note S. 

Latin Christians, moderation and igno- 
rance of, iii. 61 ; indisposed to 
Arianism, 62 ; entrapped by Valens 
and Ursacius, ib. 

Latin Fathers and Classics, Greek 
versions of, vii. 347 and note. 

Latin language in Britain, i. 174, 
note M. ; debased by pride and 
flattery, ii. 304 ; corruption of in 
Gaul, iv. 381; (late of its gra lual 
oblivion, vii. 37 ; language or govern- 
ment in the Eastern empire, ib. 

Latins, name of the Franks, vii. 38 ; 
massacre of, at Constantinople, 281 ; 
contrasted with the Greeks and 
Arabians, 347 ; how improved by 
the crusades, ib. ; disdained the 
learning of the Greeks and Arabians, 
ib. ; progress of learning among the, 
t viii. 116. 

Lathjm, right of, explained, i. 173. 

Latronian, a poet, put to death for 
Priscillianism, iii. 374. 

Laura, circle of solitary cells round 
eastern monasteries, iv. 319. 

Lauee de Noves," mi stress of Petrarch, 
history of, viii. 225 and notes. 

Law, study and profession of, ii. 317 ; 
books of, quantity of in fourth cen- 
tury, 318, note ; Human or civil, in 
what countries adopted, v. c 257, 
note ; modem writers on, ib. note 
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LAWYERS. 

W. ; laws of the kings, 259 ; best 
notice of the fragments of, 260, note 
S. ; twelve tables, 201 ; gradual ac- 
cumulation of laws. 203 , laws of 
the people, 204 ; de rees of the 
senate, 205 ; had the force of laws 
before the time of the emperors, il>. 
note W. ; edicts of the praitors and 
other magistrates, 265 and note W. ; 
perpetual edict of Hadrian, 207 ; 
modifications of Gibbon’s account, 
208, notes W. ; constitutions of the 
emperors, ib. ; legal fictions respect- 
ing the legislative power of the 
emperors, 209 ; their rescripts, 270 ; 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theo- 
dosian codes, 271 ; authorities for 
the Roman law at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, ib. note 8. ; 
pantomimic forms of, 272 ; not to 
be regarded as unimportant, 273, 
note W. ; origin and succession of 
the civil lawyers, 273 ; first and 
second period, 274 ; third period, 
275 ; authority, 277 ; legal sects, 
278 ; reforms of Just inian, 280 ; de- 
struction of legal works, 280 ; review 
of the Institutes of Justinian, 289, 
sqq. ; judgments of the people, 324 ; 
select judges, 325 ; assessors, ib. ; 
Byzantine, account of its sources, vii. 
44, note 8. ; best histories of, ib., p. 45. 

Lawyers, later Roman, degraded cha- 
racter of, ii. 318 ; how esteemed by 
the barbarians, iv. 203 and note. 

Laymen, how far invested with a 
sacerdotal character, ii. 193 and 
7iote M. 

LAzr, tribe of, occupy Colchis, and 
give it the name of Lazica, v. 198; 
dependent on the Persians, 199 ; 
conversion to Christianity, ib. ; alli- 
ance with the emperor Justin, ib. ; 
oppressed by the Romans, ib. ; revolt 
to the Persians, 200 ; repentance, ib. ; 
assisted bf the Romans against 
Cliosroes, 202. 

Leake, Col., his edition of the Edict 
of Diocletian, ii. 97, note M. ; his 
opinion as to the site of Dodona, v. 
228, note S. 

Leander, archbishop of Seville, assists 
the rebellion of his oithodox convert 
prince Hermenegild, iv. 338. 

Learning, Greek, revival of, vii. 39 ; 
ii* Italy, viii. 105-107; w liters on, 
ib. note ; second revival under Ma- 


LEO. 

nuel Chrysoloras, 111 ; restorers 
of in the fifteenth century, 113; 
their faults and merits, 114 ; vicious 
pronunciation, ib. and note ; emula- 
tion of the Latins, 110 ; ancient, use 
and abuse of, 118. 

Le Beau, his theory of the origin of 
the story of Belisarius’ beggary, v. 
247, note 8. 

Lebedias refuses tlic sceptre of Hun- 
gary, vii. 71. 

Le Clkrc, his character as an ecclesi- 
astical historian, vi. 2, note . 

Legacies and inheritances, clergy ex- 
cluded from, by a law of Valentinian 
I., iii. 253 and 254, note S. 

Legacy duty introduced by Augustus, 

i. 299 ; confined to property be- 
queathed by Roman citizens, ib, 
note 8. ; exemptions, ib. ; suited Ro- 
man manners, 300 ; doubled by Ca- 
ra cal la, 302. 

Legacy hunters, i. 300, iv. 82. 

“ Legibus solutus,” how to be inter- 
preted as applied to the emperors, 
v. 209 and note 8. 

Legion, Roman, how composed and 
levied, i. 140, 148 ; arms, 149 ; con- 
trasted with the phalanx, 150 ; 
march and evolutions, 153; number 
of men in, ib. ; revolt of the under 
Alex. Sevorus, 291 ; pay, origin of, 
294 ; Niebuhr’s opinion, ib. note 8. ; 
reduction in the size of the, ii. 322. 

Legislation of Constantine, ii. 142 ; 
Roman, unity of in the Eastern and 
Western empires dissolved, iv. 174 
and note. 

Lekiis, or Lygii, ancestors of the Poles, 

ii. 44, 7iote 8. 

Lenkant, M., character of his history 
of the councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basil, viii. 250, note. 

Leo of Thrace, or the Great, steward 
of Aspar, elected emperor of the 
East, iv. 279 ; the first Christian 
prince crowned by a priest, ib. ; ex- 
traordinary scene with his former 
master, ib. ; introduces Isaurian 
troops into Constantinople, ib. ; 
makes Anthemius emperor of the 
West, 280 ; sends an armament 
against the Vandals, 284 ; its cost 
and magnitude, ib. ; approves the 
nomination of Olybrius as emperor o( 
the West, 292 ; murders Aspar and 
his sons, v. 3. 
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LEO. 

Leo III., the Isaurian, emperor of Con- 
. stantinople vi 81 ; genealogy of his 
dynasty, ib. note S. ; his birth, name, 
early history, and reign, 82 ; born 
at Germanicia, ib. note S. ; his pro- 
ceedings for the abolition of images, 
141 ; insolent epistles of pope Gregory 
II. to, 146 ; revolt of Italy from, 
148 ; publishes a Greek Manual of 
law, vii. 44, note S. 

Leo IV., emperor of Constantinople, 

v. 84. 

Leo V., the Armenian, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 89 ; assassinated 
by Michael II., 90. 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 99 ; his claim to 
the former title, 100 ; violates liis 
own laws by a fourth marriage with 
Zoe, 101 ; establishes absolutism at 
Constantinople, vii. 26 ; coronation 
oath, ib. ; encouraged learning, 42. 

Leo, appointed general in Asia by 
Eutropius, iv. 145 ; character, ib. 

Leo the Great, bishop of Home, em- 
bassy to Attila from Valentinian III., 

iv. 245 ; assisted by the apparition 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, 246 ; me- 
diates with Genseric, 256 ; calls the 
council of Chalcedon, vi. 26 ; his 
epistle on the incarnation subscribed 
by the Oriental bishops, 27 ; ap- 
proved by the council of Chalcedon, 
29. 

Leo III., pope, attempted assassination 
of, vi. 108 ; miraculous restoration 
of his eyes and tongue, ib. ; visits 
Charlemagne at Paderborn, ib. ; 
crowns him in St. Peter’s, 169 ; his 
conduct in the dispute respecting the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, vii. 
279 and notes. 

Leo IV., pope, his character and reign, 

vi. 410 ; victory over the Saracens, 
411 ; founds Leopolis and the Leo- 
nine city, 412. 

Leo IX., pope, his character, vii. 108 ; 
alliance with the emperors of the 
East and West against the Normans, 
ib. ; expedition against them. ib. ; 
defeat and captivity, 109. 

Leo the Jew, family of, at Rome, viii. 
219 ; his grandson becomes pope, 
with the title of Anacletus, 220. 

Leo Africanus, account of, vi. 343, 
note . 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, head 


LIBANIUS. 

of the Cffisar Bardas’ College at Mag* 
naura, vii. 40. 

Leo Pilatus, first professor of the 
Greek language at Florence and in 
the West, riii. 110; his person, cha- 
racter, and learning, ib. ; death, 111. 

Leonard Aretin, pupil of Manuel 
Chrysoloras, viii. 112 ; history of, 
ib. note. 

Leonas, the Quaestor, embassy from 
Constantius to Julian, iii. 112. 

Leontius rebels against Justinian II. 
and ascends the throne, vi. 77 ; de- 
throned and mutilated by Apsimar, 
78 ; executed by Justinian, 79. 

Leopolis and the Leonine city founded 
by pope Leo IV., vi. 412. 

Leovigild, Gothic and Arian king of 
Spain, character, iv. 337 ; puts to 
death his orthodox and rebellious son 
Hermenegild, 339. 

Lethe, castles on the Bosphorus, so 
called, ii. 289, note. 

Leti, Gregorio, character of his Life of 
Pope Sixtus V., viii. 265, note and 

note M. 

Letters, when introduced into Europe, 
i. 161 ; Gibbon’s opinion corrected, 
ib. note S. 

Leuderts, Gothic commander in Rome, 

v. 135 ; refuses to fly before Beli- 
sarius, 136 ; sent with the keys of 
Rome to Belisarius, ib. 

Leutetia, or Leucetia, ancient name 
of Paris, ii. 425 and note. 

Levies, difficulty of, ii. 323. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the West, 

vi. 177 ; empire divided among his 
sons, 178. 

Lewis II., son of Lewis the Pious, ob- 
tains the kingdom of Italy, vi. 178 ; 
letter to the Byzantines respecting 
the title of emperor, 181 ; his epistle 
to Basil the Macedonian, vii. 97. 

Lewis of Bavaria, emperor, elected 
senator of Rome, viii-, 205 ; endea- 
vours to restore the popular election 
of popes, 213 ; deposes John XXII., 
pope of Avignon, ib. and notes. 

Lewis of Hungary, appeals to Rienzi, 
the Roman tribune, against Jane, 
queen of Naples, viii. 236. 

Libanius, the Sophist, his account of 
Julian’s eloquence, iii. 132; praises 
Julian’s hypocrisy, 1 145 ; account of, 
185 ; his writings secretly studied 
by Julian, ib. ; literary character, 186 
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LIBELS. 

and notes ; remarks on Jovian’s 
treaty with Sapor, 220 ; funeral ora- 
tion on Valens and his army, 337 ; 
patronised by Theodosius, 425 ; re- 
mark concerning Chrys, :>stom, iv. 151. 

Libels, how punished among the Ro- 
mans, v. 317 and note . 

Liber Pontificalis, the, by whom and 
when composed, vi. 146, note. 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, supports 
Athanasius against Constantius IT., 
iii. 80 ; banished, ib. ; purchases his 
return by compliances, ib. and 00. 

Liberius, praetorian prefect of Theo- 
doric the Great, v. 19 ; commands 
an expedition for the relief of Sicily, 
229 ; superseded by A rtaban, ib. 

Liburnian galleys, i. 154. 

Licinius saved by Tiridates, ii. 79 ; 
probable age, ib. note; invested with 
the purple by Galerius, 119 ; divides 
the empire with Maxinun, 122 ; 
alliance with Constantine, 135 ; war 
with Maximin, ib. ; defeats him, 
13G ; cruelty, ib. ; foments a con- 
spiracy against Constantine, 139; 
defeated at Cibalis by Constantine, 
140 ; again at Mardia, 141 ; treaty 
with Constantine, ib. ; is attacked 
by Constantine, 145 ; defeated at 
Iladrianople, 147 ; retires to Byzan- 
tium, ib. ; his fleet destroyed, 148; 
defeated at Chrvsopolis, 149 ; sub- 
mission and death, ib. ; counteracted 
the edict of Milan, iii. 9 ; vision of 
an angel, 14. 

Licinius the Younger made Caesar, ii. 
142. 

Licinius, son of Constantia, put to 
death by his uncle Constantine, ii. 
352. 

Lieutenants, imperial, their office and 
rank, i. 200. 

Lightning, superstition respecting 
things struck with, ii. 56 and note ; 
knowledge «f the ancients respecting 
the conducting of, iv. 91 and 92, 
note M. 

Lignitz, battle of between the Mongols 
and Germans, viii. 114. 

Likeness of the Son", how explained by 
three Arian sects, iii. 59, sg. 

Lilius, ambassador from Phocas to 
Chosroes, King of Persia, v. 390. 

LelybjEUM resigned to the Vandals by 
ttye Goths, v. 125 ; by whom built, 
ib , note; claimed by Belisuriup, ib. 


LOMBARDS. 

Limigantes, Sarmatian slaves so 
called, insurrection of, ii. 362 ; sub- 
dued by Constantius IT., 402 ; their 
interview with Constantius, 403 ; 
attempt to seize him, ib. ; are totally 
extinguished by the Romans, 404. 

Linen, unknown at Rome, iv. 76. 

Literature, diffusion of, i. 194 ; not 
incompatible with arms, 402 ; de- 
cline of under Diocletian, ii. 104 ( v . 
Learning). 

Lithuania, late conversion of from 
idolatry, vi. 94. 

Litorius, Count, relieves Narbonne, 
besieged by Theodoric, iv. 225 ; de- 
feated and captured by the Goths in 
an attempt on Toulouse, ib. 

Littus Saxonicum, what, iii. 264, note 
S. ; extent of in Britain, iv. 388 
note S. ; why so called, ib. 

Liturgy, Roman, modelled by pope 
Gregory the Great, v. 359. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, bis 
obedience to pope Gregory 11., and 
devotion at the tomb of 8t. Peter, vi. 
153 ; declares himself the champion 
of images, ib. ; enters Ravenna, ib. ; 
expelled by the Venetians, ib. 

Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, his 
contempt for the Byzantine Romans, 
vi. 151 and vote M. ; his embassy to 
Constantino] >le, vii. 4, 21. 

Locusts, probably the ancient harpies, 
ii. 288, note. 

Logos, the Platonic, iii. 46 ; how ap- 
plied by the Alexandrian Jews, 47 ; 
revealed by St. John, ib. ; confes- 
sion of Athanasius respecting, 50 * 
opinions of the Christians respecting, 
51 ; of Arius, 54 ; of the Gregorys, 
Cyril, and others, 55 ; represented 
by the sun, 141. 

Logothete, officer of the Byzantine 
emperors, his functions, vii. 19. 

Lollianus, competitor of PosthumT!^, 
medals of, ii. 18, note. 

Lombards of Italy converted to the 
Nicene faith, iv. 341 ; date, ib.note ; 
or Longobards, invited by Justinian 
into Noricum and Pannonia, v. 1G5 ; 
etymology of tlieir name, ib. and 
noteS. ; situation of, ib. note ; origin, 
166 and note ; migrations, ib. ; fero- 
city, ib. ; subdue the GepkUe, 1G7 ; 
conquer a great part of Italy, 337 ; 
their numbers, language, and mar- 
p'tk, 849 ; exapt a thrd ul* agiicu. 
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LOMBARDY. 

tural produce, 351 and note S. ; 
their dress, 352 ; monarchy elective, 
353 ; government, 354 ; laws, U . 
and note S. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, i. 157 ; 
ravaged by Attila, iv. 241 ; founda- 
tion of the kingdom of by Alboin, v. 
337 ; oppressed by a ducal aristo- 
cracy after the death of (Jleplio, 341 ; 
extent of the kingdom of, 349 ; its 
destruction by Charlemagne, vi. 15G ; 
Greek province of, its limits, and 
government, vii. 98. 

London, Roman treasury at, under 
Constantine, ii. 329, note; descrip- 
tion of, by Chalcoeondyles, the Greek 
historian, viii. 88 and note, 

Longinus, his character, i. 195, note ; 
tutor of Zenobia, ii. 20 ; betrayed by 
her, 26 ; heroic death, ib. 

Longinus appointed to supersede 
N arses as exarch of Ravenna, v. 
336. 

Loria, Roger de, Catalan admiral, 
destroys the French fleet, vii. 380. 

Lotiiaire I., emperor of the West, his 
dominions, vi. 178. 

I othaire, Duke of the Alomanni, in- 
vades Italy with his brother Rucelin, 
v. 237 ; ravages Apulia and Cala- 
bria, 238 ; return and death, 239 ; 
defeat of a body of his troops, ib, 
note M. 

Louis YII. of France delivered from 
the Greeks by the Sicilian admiral 
George, vii. 136 ; undertakes the se- 
cond crusade, 239 ; interview with 
the Emperor Manuel, 243 ; march 
through Anatolia, 244 and note S. ; 
narrow escape of, 245 and note S. 

Louis IX., or St., established by the 
French Parliament as founder of 
the royal line, vii. 354 and note ; 
crusades of, 271 ; character, ib. ; 
takes Damietta, 272 ; captured by 
the Saracens, 273 ; ransom, ib. ; un- 
dertakes the seventh crusade, 274 ; 
expedition to Tunis and death, ib. 

Louis XYL offended by a passage in 
Gibbon’s History, iv. 407, note S. 
(Louis, v. Lewis). 

Lublin, city of destroyed by the Mon- 
gols, viii. 14. 

Lucan, character of Caesar, i. 253, note . 

Lucas Notar as, great duke of Con- 
stantinople, his reception by Mahomet 
II., viii, 177 ; executed, 178, 


LUSTRAL CONT1UBU r l ION . 

Lucca, siege of by Narses, v. 237. 

Lucian, count of tho East, put to death 
by Rufimis, iv. 6. 

Lucian stacks paganism, i. 167 ; ori- 
ginality of* that writer, 195. 

Lucian, presbyter of Jerusalem, dis- 
covers in a vision the body of St. 
Stephen, iii. 429. 

Lucilianus, count, intrepid defence of 
Nisibis, ii. 372 ; Constantins’ gene- 
ral in Illyricum, surprised and made 
prisoner by Julian, iii. 117 ; ap- 
pointed by Jovian to Gaul and lily- 
rioum, 231 ; massacred atRlieims, ib. 

Lucilla attempts the assassination of 
her brother Conmiodus, i. 224. 

Lucilla, a wealthy matron, purchases 
the bishopric of Carthage for Majori- 
lius, ii. 262, note. 

Lucius Ii., pope, killed in a riot at 
Rome, viii. 193. 

Lucius HI., pope, insulted by the Ro- 
mans, viii. 193. 

Lucius succeeds Athanasius in tho 
throne of Alexandria, iii. 251 ; worth- 
less character and persecutions, ib. 

Lucuine lake described, iv. 79 and 
'note. 

Lucullus, villa of in Campania, his- 
tory of, iv. 300. 

Luden’s History of the Germans, i. 
355, note M. 

Lugdunensis Gallia, province, i. 156. 

Lugdunum, or Lyons, colony of, i. 
156. 

Luke, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427 ; probably a 
physician, vi. 138. 

Lupercalia, festival described, iv. 282 ; 
celebrated under the reign of Anthe- 
mius, ib. ; abolished by pope Gela- 
sius, 283. 

Lupjcinus, general of the cavalry, 
ordered into Britain, iii. 105 ; im- 
prisoned, 110; marches against Pro- 
copius, 241. « 

Lupicixus, Yalcns’ commander in 
Thrace, oppresses the Gothic emi- 
grants, 323; provokes them to hosti- 
lities at Marcianopolis, 325 ; de- 
feated by them, ^26. 

Lupus, St., saves Troyes from the 
Huns, iv. 231. 

Lusatia, Yandals in, v. 121. 

Lusitania, province oi r Spain, i. 155. 

Lustral contribution, tax on industry 
so called, ii. 342. 
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LUTHER. 

Luther, furious spirit of, iv. 109 ; his 
doctrine of the Eucharist, vii. 59. 

Luxury, beneficial effects of, i. 191. 

Lychnidus, or Achrida, capital of 
Bulgaria, vii. 64 and note. 

Lycia degraded by Rufihus, minister 
of Theodosius, from the rank of a 
Roman province, iv. 4. 

Lycus, river, ii. 289. 

Lydus, his character of Anastasius, v. 
63, note M. ; his life, 64, note M. ; 
character of John of Cappadocia, 69, 
note M. 

Lygians drivon from Gaul by Probus, 
ii. 44 ; identical with the Lekhs, ib., 
note S. 

Lyons, battle of between Severus and 
Albinus, i. 255 ; reduced by Aure- 
lian, ii. 19 ; martyrs of, 211, note ; 
229, note ; 245, note ; date of, 257, 
note M. ; council of, receives the sub- 
mission of the Greek church, vii. 273. 


M. 

Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, con- 
demned of heresy, vi. 43 ; a zealous 
Monothclite, 56. 

Macedonia, maid of Antonina, wife of 
Belisarius, accuses her mistress of 
adultery, v. 158 ; put to death, ib. 

Macedonia described, i. 159 ; pedigree 
of the kings of, iii. 132 and note. 

Macedonians, sect of condemned at 
the council of Constantinople, iii. 
370; Gregory’s sermon against, ib. 
note. 

Macedoniub, semi-Arian bishop of 
Constantinople, his contest with Paul, 
iii. 90; installed by force, 91; his 
turbulent reign, ib. sq. ; cruelties, 
92 ; persecutes the Novatians, 93. 

Macepracta, town of, iii. 194 ; mean- 
ing of the name, ib., note M. 

Mackintosh, ihr James, his opinion on 
Gibbon’s 15th chapter, ii. 151, note 
M. ; opinion of Gibbon’s 16th chap- 
ter, ii. 220, note. 

Macpherson’s Ossian, its authenticity 
questioned, i. 266 and note M. 

Macrianus, prastorian prsefect under 
Valerian, weak and fatal counsels of, 
i. 404. 

Macrianus, prince of the Alemanni, 
his alliance with Yalentinian I., iii. 

M, 


MAGNUS. 

Macrinus, Opilius, i. 273 ; the empire 
predicted to him, 274 ; election and 
character, 275 ; the first emperor not 
of senatorial rank, 276 ; origin, ib. 
note ; reforms the army, 277; de- 
feat and death, 259. 

Madayn (or Ctesiphon), taken and 
sacked by the Saracens, vi. 294 ; 
date, ib. note S. ; ruin of, 295 ( v . 
Ctesiphon). 

Madras, shrine of St. Thomas near, vi, 

51. 

MiEONius assassinates his uncle Odena- 
thus, ii. 21 ; put to death by Zeno- 
bia, ib. 

Mafeei, his ‘Verona lllustrata,’ i. 
172, note. 

Mac i, council of, i. 333; power of, 
337 ; doctrine, whence derived, ib . ; 
superintended education, 338 ; in- 
tolerance, ib. ; predictions concerning 
the birth of Sapor, ii. 366 ; multi- 
tude of the, iii. 30, note ; Persian, 
take refuge in Arabia, vi. 215 ; fall 
of the, 367 ; remnant of the, 369 and 
note. 

Magian religion reformed, i. 332 ; its 
simple worship, 335 ; whether idola- 
trous, ib. 7 tote S. 

Magic, i. 251 and note M. ; studied by 
Severus, 2G2 ; whence named, 338 ; 
inquisition into under Yalentinian 
and Valens, iii. 242 ; almost extin- 
guished heathen philosophy, ib. note 
M. ; ancient belief in described, 243 ; 
two sorts, Theurgic and Goetic, ib. 
note ; rigour and extent of the inqui- 
sition into, 344. 

Magistracies, civil, abolished, ii. 
93. 

Magistrates, Roman, their religious 
policy, i. 168 ; situation of under 
the empire, 204 ; their humanity 
towards the Christians, ii. 244. 

Magnaura, the Cassar Bardas’ school 
at, vii. 40. 

Magnentiijs saluted emperor in Gaul, 
ii. 375 ; compared with Leicester, ib. 
note; puts Constans to death, 376; 
assumes the purple, ib. ; campaign 
against Constantius II., 380 ; in- 
solent message to, ib. ; defeated at 
Mursa, 382 ; flight, ib. ; forced to 
retire from Italy, 383 ; victory near 
Pavia, ib. ; oppressions in Gaul, 384 j 
last defeat and death, 385. 

Magnus, death of that senator, i. 309. 
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Magyars of Hungary, of the Ugrian 
race, iii. 303, note 8. ; national and 
Oriental denomination of the Hun- 
garians, vii. 70 and 72, note S. 

Mahadi, or the Guide, last of the 
twelve Persian Imams, belief of his 
reappearance, vi. 280. 

Mahadia, capital of the Zei rides, taken 
by the Normans, vii. 135. 

Mahmud, the Gaznevidc, pedigree of, 
vii. 147 ; expeditions into Hindostan, 
ib. ; destroys the idol in the pagoda 
of 8umnat, 149 ; character and anec- 
dotes of, ib. 

Mahomet the Prophet adopted the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers, iv. 190 ; 
his prediction on the rejection of his 
summons by Chosroes II., v. 395 and 
note M. ; ancestors of, their princely 
dignity, vi. 205 ; birth and education, 
210 ; genealogy, ib. and notes M. and 
S. ; meaning of his name (Moham- 
med), 217, note S. and 227, note ; 
date of liis birth, ib. and note , and 
218, note S. ; an orphan, ib. ; his 
patrimony, ib. and note S. ; marries 
Cadijah, ib. ; assumes the title of 
Prophet, 219 ; personal appearance, 
ib. and vote S. ; mental qualities, 
220 ; question of his il literateness, 
ib. and note S. ; travels, 221 ; soli- 
tary contemplation, 222 ; summary 
of his creed, ib. ; held the Unity of 
God, 223 ; and predestination, 224 ; 
Gibbon’s view of his tenets examined 
and modified, ib. note 8. ; the last 
of the prophets, 225 ; accused the 
Jews and Christians of corrupting 
the Scriptures, 227 ; appropriated! 
the promise of the Paraclete, ib. ; 
composes the Koran, ib. ; miracles, 
229 ; journey beyond the seventh 
heaven, 230 ; miracle of the moon, 
ib. and note ; precepts, 231 ; ritual, 
232 ; an enemy of asceticism, 233 ; 
inculcated charity, ib. ; doctrine of 
the Resurrection, 234 ; hell and 
paradise, ib. ; converts his family, 
237 ; preaches at Mecca, ib. ; ma- 
terials for his Life, ib. note and note 
S. ; emigrations of his proselytes 
to Abyssinia, 240 and note S. ; per- 
sonal danger, 241 and note S. ; flies 
from the conspiracy of Abu Sophian 
and the Koreishites, 242 ; arrives at 
Medina, ib. ; received as prince, 243 ; 
his regal and sacerdotal dignity, 244 ; 


MAHOMET. 

declares war against unbelievers, 245; 
his military character, 246 and 248, 
note S. ; defensive wars against the 
Korei^i, 247 ; battle of Beder, 248 ; 
his conduct at, ib. and note S. ; battle 
of Ohud, *249 ; wounded, 250 and 
notes S. ; battle of the Nations or 
Ditch, ib. ; expeditions to Mecca, 
252 ; waives his title of Apostle, 253 
and note S. ; submission of Mecca, 
ib. ; Mahomet’s clemency, 254 ; in- 
stalled Prince and Prophet at Mecca, 
ib. ; battle of Honain, 255 ; besieges 
Tayef, ib. ; his presents to Abu 
Sophian and the Koreishites, 256 ; 
submission of Arabia, 257 ; number 
of Moslems at his last pilgrimage, 
ib. and note S. ; intercourse with 
Heraclius, ib. ; war with the Roman 
empire, ib. ; expedition of Tabuc, 
258, 259, note S. ; tolerates the 
Christians, 259 ; epileptic fits, ib. 
and 260, note 8. ; suspicion of poison, 
260 ; humility, ib. ; question as to 
his ability to write, ib. and note S. ; 
death, 261; tomb, 262 and notes; 
date of his death, ib. note 8. ; cha- 
racter, 262 ; story of his lame pigeon, 
263 note; account of his physical 
temperament, 264, note 8. ; domestic 
life, 265 ; wives, 266 ; incontinence, 
267 ; children, 268 ; choice of his 
successor, 270 ; causes of the success 
and permanency of his religion, 282 ; 
merit towards his country, 283. 

Maiiomet I„ son of Bajazet, character 
and reign, vii. 68. 

Mahomet II., Sultan, strengthened the 
castles on the Bosphorus, ii. 288 ; 
his character, viii. 143 ; learning, ib. 
and 144, note M. ; reign, 145 ; mur- 
ders his brothers, ib. ; preparations 
lor the siege of Constantinople, 147 ; 
builds a fortress on the Bosphorus, 
148 ; levies a tribute on its naviga- 
tion, 150 ; builds the palace of Jehan 
Numa at Adrianople, ib. ; his great 
cannon, 152 and note M. ; invests 
Constantinople, 154; forces, 155; 
artillery, 159 ; attack, 160 ; defeat 
of his navy, 162; transports hie 
ships overland, 164 ; parallel feats, 
ib. notes ; general assault, 168 ; and 
capture of the city, 171 ; brutality 
of Mahomet, 174 ;* enters Constan- 
tinople, 176 ; behaviour to the 
Greeks, 177 ; repeoples and adorns 
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Constantinople, 178 ; secures the 
Greeks in their lives, liberties, and 
Teligion, 179; death, 1- ». 
Mahometanism, its spiru of toleration, 
vi. 306 ; propagation, 337 ; eulogium 
of, ib. 

Mahometans, their detestation of 
image worship, vi. 139 and note G. 
Mahon, Lord, his ‘ Life of Belisarius, * 
v. 99, note 8. ; his opinion on the 
beggary of Belisarius examined, 247, 
note 8. 

Mainfroy, king of Naples and Sicily, 
defeated and slain at Benevento by 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 376. 

Mainotes, or Eleuthcro-Laconians, vii. 

10 ; their adherence to idolatry, ib. 
Majestas, crime of, i. 219 and notes. 
Majo, great admiral of Sicily, con- 
spires against William I., vii. 141. 
Majorca and neighbouring isles, an 
appendix of the African kingdom, v. 
114. 

Majorian, character of, iv. 265 ; origin 
and services, 266 ; elected emperor, 
ib. ; noble epistle to the senate, ib . ; 
salutary laws, 267 sq. ; chocks the 
demolition of the public monuments, 
270 ; repels an invasion of the Van- 
dals, 271 ; collects an army of bar- 
barians, ib. ; reunites Gaul and 
Spain, 272 ; constructs a navy, ib. ; 
it is surprised and destroyed at 
Carthagena by Genseric, 273 ; Ri- 
cimer excites the barbarians against 
him, 274 ; abdication and death, ib. 
Majorinus, controversy with Csecilian, 
iii. 43. 

Malabar, Nestorian Christians of per- 
secuted by the Portuguese, vi. 52. 
Malala, the historian, age of, v. 39, 
note and note M. 

Malarich declines Jovian’s appoint- 
ment to Gaul and lllyricum, iii. 
231. 

Malaterra,*1us character of the Nor- 
mans, vii. 106. 

Malazkerd besieged by Romanus Dio- 
genes, vii. 159. 

Maldives, islands described, iii. 25, 
note . 

Malkk Rodosaces annoys Julian’s 
march, iii. 194 ; a king, not emir, ib. 
note M. 

Malek Shati, son of the sultan Alp 
Arslan, defeats his competitors for 
tjie throne, vii. 164 ; character, 165 ; 


MANUEL COMNENUS. 

conquests and empire, ib. ; patronizes 
learning, 166 ; reforms the calendar, 
ib. ; death, 167. 

Mallius, praetorian prsefect, Claudian's 
epigram on, iv. 64. 

Malta, conquered by Roger, king oT 
Sicily, vii. 134. 

Malthus on the population of Ger- 
many, iii. 260, note G. 

Mamasa, mother of Alexander Severn s, 
i. 278 ; sole regent, 285 ; power, 
286 ; wise administration, ib. ; coun- 
cil, ib. ; pride and avarice, 293 ; 
murdered, 308 ; her interview with 
Origen, ii. 259. 

Mamalukes, their origin and esta- 
blishment in Europe, vii. 252 ; 
murder Touran Shaw, sultan of 
Egypt, 273 ; their project of elect- 
ing Louis IX. for their sultan, 
ib. note, and note S. ; their two 
dynasties, 274 ; repulse the Mongols 
from Egypt, vi ii . 13. 

Mamas, St., monument of at Caesarea 
erected by Callus and Julian, iii. 
137 ; miracle in its construction, ib. 
note. 

Mamertinus, the panegyrist, a minister 
of Julian, iii. 126 ; consul, 130. 

Mamgo, the Scythian, ii. 80 and 
note M. 

Man compared with the hog, i. 352, 
note. 

Mancithjm, meaning of that term in 
the Roman law explained, v. 304 
and notes. 

Mandarins, Chinese, superstition of, 

vi. 49. 

Mandracium, suburb of Carthage re- 
stored by Belisarius, v. 110. 

Manes, bis death, i. 339 note y and 
note M. ; origin of his heresy, iii. 42, 
note. 

Maniaces, Greek governor of Lom- 
bardy, reduces the Saracens in Sicily, 

vii. i05. 

Meniach, prince of the Sogdoites, am- 
bassador from the Turk3 to Justin II., 
v. 178 and note. 

Manichacans, their heresy made capital 
by Theodosius, iii. 373. 

Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 120 ; his martial 
prowess, 121 ; inconsistent character, 
122 ; repulses the Normans, vii. 137 ; 
reduces Apulia and Calabria, 138 ; 
attempts to recover the Western 
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Empire, ib. ; failure of bis designs, 
139 ; peace with the Normans, 140 ; 
his character, 242 ; violates his en- 
gagements with the crusaders, ib. 

Manuel, Roman general at the battle 
of the Jermuk, fate of, vi. 319. 

Manufacturers, Roman, i. 191. • 

Manumission, tax on, i. 295, note S. ; j 
limited by the Caninian law, ii. 37, 
note. : 

Manuscripts, ancient, destruction of 
in the sack of Constantinople by the 
Turks, viii. 170. 

Maogamalciia, fortress of, besieged 
and destroyed by Julian, iii. 197. 

Marble, varieties of, i. 311 and note. 

Maiicellinus, count of the sacred lar- 
gesses, assists Magnentius’s designs | 
on the empire, ii. 375 ; his ambas- 
sador to Constantins, 377 ; killed 
at Mursa, 385. 

Marcellinus, son of Maximin, oh- • 
tains the government of Valeria, iii. 
287 ; oppresses the Quadi, ib. ; trea- 
cherously murders their king Ca- 
binius, ib. 

Marcellinus, Roman general, friend 
of Aetius, maintains in Dalmatia his 
independence during the sway of 
Ricinier, iv. 275 ; acknowledges and 
assists Anthemius, 283 ; expels the 
Vandals from Sardinia, 284 ; joins | 
the expedition of Dasiliscus, 285 ; 1 
assassinated, 28G. I 

Marcellus the centurion, martyrdom 
of, ii. 267. 

Marcellus, general of the cavalry, 
dismissed at the instance of dulian, 
ii. 415 ; his son executed by the 
latter, iii. 129. 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome, exiled, 
ii. 277. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea, crusade 
against the pagan temples, iii. 415 ; 
slain, ib. 

Marcellus of Ancyra, his Sabellian 
opinions, iii. 58. 

Marcellus, conspiracy of against Jus- 
tinian, and suicide, v. 245. 

March, Spanish, instituted by Charle- 
magne, vi. 174. 

Marcia, concubine of Commodus, i. 
229 ; conspires against him, 233 ; a 
patroness of the Christians, ii. 257 ; 
had been actually converted, ib.note S. 

Mabcian conspires against Gallienus, 

ii. 2, 


MARIUS. 

Marcia n, nominally marries the em- 
press Pulcheria and is acknowledged 
emperor, iv. 161, 219; origin and cha- 
racter, fib. ; temperately refuses the 
demands of, Attila, 220 ; ratifies the 
election of Avitus to the Western em- 
pire, 260 ; death, 278. 

Marcianopolis besieged by the Goths, 
i. 382 ; quarrel between the Goths 
and Romans at, iii. 325 ; Romans de- 
feated at by Attila, iv. 200. 

Marcionites, sect of, ii. 164, and note . 

Marcomanni, subdued by M. Anto- 
ninus, i. 370 ; site of, ib. note ; a 
general name = Marchmen , ib. note S. 

Marcomannic war, liow occasioned, i 
380, note. 

Marcomir, Frankish king banished by 
Stilicho, iv. 51. 

Marcus, bishop of the Nazarencs, ii . 159. 

Marcus elected emperor hv the British 
legions, iv. 54 ; murdered, ib. 

Mardaites, Maronites of Mount Li 
banus so called, vi. 56, and note M. 

Mardavige, the Dilemite, last of the 
Magians, vi. 369, note. 

Marpia, battle of between Constantine 
and Licinius, ii. 141. 

Mardonius the eunuch, Julian’s pre- 
ceptor, iii. 136, note . 

Mareb, i. 138, note S. 

Maruus, battle of between Carmu9 
and Diocletian, ii. 63 ; site of, ib. 
notes ; treaty of violated by the Huns, 
iv. 199 ; town of betrayed to them 
by its bishop, 200 ; battle of between 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth and the 
Roman general Sabinian, v. 16. 

Maria, daughter of Eudaunon the 
Carthaginian, story of, iv. 187. 

Maiua, widow of Manuel Comnenue, 
put to death by Andronicus, vi. 129. 

Mari aba, or Merab, i. 138, note ; means 
“ metropolis,” ib. S. ; said to he de- 
stroyed by the legions of Augustus, 
vi. 200, and note S. ^ 

Mariana, his description of the inva- 
sion of Spain by the barbarians, iv. 
124 ; character of his History of 
Spain, vi. 354, note . 

Marines, a subaltern, elected emperor 
by the Mcesian legions, i. 373 ; mur- 
dered, 374. 

Marius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, i. 
410. 

Marius reigns in Gaulby the influence 
of Victoria, ii. 18, 
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Marius Maximus, his histories much 
read by the Roman nobles, iv. 82, 
and note. 

Mark, bishop of Arethusa, cm city of 
Julian’s magistrates towards, iii. ICG ; 
had saved Julian’s life, i67. 

Mark, bishop of Ephesus, viii. 96 ; 
manager for the Greeks at the coun- 
cil of Florence, 100 ; rejects a union 
with the Latins, 102 ; patriarch of 
Constantinople, 123 ; death, ib. 

Markland, Jeremiah, his censure of 
the iEneid, viii. 114, note. 

Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni, 

i. 370, note and note 8. 

Maron, a Syrian saint, gives name to 
the Maronites, vi. 55. 

Maronga, action at between Julian 
and the Persians, iii. 210. 

Maronites, the Monothelites so called 
by the Oriental Christians, from Ma- 
ron, vi. 55 ; present state, 5G ; coun- 
try, 57. 

Mauozia, Roman prostitute, two ge- 
nerations of her descendants occupied 
the papal chair, vi. 183 and note M. ; 
introduces Hugh king of Pur gundy 
into the Castle of St. Angelo, 185 ; 
marriage banquet, ib. ; imprisoned 
by her son Alberic, ib. 

Marriage, Roman, law and rites of, v. 
294 ; fourth, condemned by the By- 
zantine laws, vi. 101. 

Marsyaba, or Marsyake, i. 138, note S. 

Martkr, v. Charles Martel. 

Mautialib, assassinates Caracalla, i. 
274. 

Martin, St., bishop of Tours, his 
haughty treatment of the emperor 
Maximus, iii. 2G, note \ his mira- 
culous gifts, 37G ; character of Sulp. 
Scverus’ Life of that prelate, ib. note; 
zeal in destroying pagan temples, 
415 ; founder of monasticism in Gaul, 
iv. 309 ; miraculous shrine of, con- 
verts the Sijpvi, 340. 

Martin, pope, anathematizes the type 
of Constans and ecthesis of Heraclius, 

vi. 42 ; banished, ib. 

Martin IV., pope, excludes Michael 
Palseologus from Jthc Latin Church, 

vii. 375, 377 ; elected senator of 
Rome, viii. 205. 

Martin V., pope, his election by the 
Council of Constance restores the 
popes to the Vatican, and terminates 
life schism of the West, viii, 256 ; 


* MATTHEW. 

resumes the prerogative of coining, 
257. 

Martin, abbot, preaches the fourth 
crusade in Germany, vi!. 295 and 
note ; leaves the army at Zara, 297. 

Martina, incestuous marriage with her 
imcle Heraclius, v. 398 ; procures 
the association of her son Heracleonas 
in the empire, vi. 72 ; attempts to 
ascend the throne, 73 ; her tongue 
cut out, 74. 

Martin i anus named C^sar byLicinius, 

ii. 148 ; put to death, 149. 

Martyrdom, proofs of required by the 

Roman Catholics, ii. 24G, note ; in- 
citements to, 250. 

Martyrs, primitive, legends respect- 
ing, ii. 244 ; small number of, 245 ; 
mostly of very high or very low 
condition, ib. ; lionours paid to, 251 ; 
title when refused, 252, note ; their 
example produced conversions, 253 ; 
new «*era of under Diocletian, 2G4 ; 
probable account of, 281 ; number of, 
283; worship of by the Christians, 

iii. 427 ; fabulous martyrs, 428. 

Mary, Virgin, place of her burial, vi. 

18, note ; likenesses of, 138 ; her 
immaculate conception borrowed 
from the Koran, 22G. 

Mary, queen of Bulgaria, negociates 
with the Sultan of Egypt against her 
uncle Michael Pakvologus, vii. 375. 

Mascezel takes refuge at Milan from 
the fury of his brother Gildo, iv. 17 ; 
appointed by StilicLo to lead an 
army against Gildo, 18 ; his religious 
devotion, 19; defeats Gildo, 20; 
jealousy of Stiliclio and death, 21. 

Massagetae invade Persia, ii. 373. 

Massoud, son of Mahmud the Gazne- 
vide, defeated by the Turkmans, vii. 
153. 

Master of the Offices, functions of, ii. 
32G. 

Masters-general of cavalry and in- 
fantry, ii. 319. 

Maternus, insurrection of against Com- 
modus, i. 22G ; his plot discovered, 
227. 

Matter, M., his ‘ Histoire du Gnosti- 
cisme,’ ii. 1G3, note M. 

Matthew, St., first two chapters of 
his Gospel not in the Ebionite copies, 
vi. 3, note ; contents of alluded to in 
the 4 Asccnsio IsaiaV ib. note M. ; 
wrote in Hebrew, it , ; loss of his 
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Hebrew Gospel naturally accounted 
for, 4, note M. ; inquiry whether his 
Gospel was composed in Hebrew, ii. 
206, notes. 

Matthias Corvinus elected king of 
Hungary, viii. 135 ; reign and cha- 
racter, ib. 

Maurice named emperor by Tiberiui 
II., v. 345 ; character and reign, ib . ; 
espouses the cause of Chosroes, grand- 
son of Nushirvan, 373 ; war against 
the Avars, 380 ; attempts to reform 
the army, 382 ; his work on mili- 
tary tactics, ib. note ; rebellion of 
his troops, who elect Phocas, 383 ; 
revolt of the Constantinopolitans, 
384 ; flight of Maurice, ib. ; executed 
by Phocas, 385 ; protended son of, 

391 and note. 

Maurinoania, reputed scat of the 
Franks, i. 390. 

Mauritania Caisariensis and Tingi- 
tana, i. 162 ; invaded by the Franks, 

392 ; invaded by Akbah, vi. 347. 

Mauritanian Sifiti, province of, re- 
annexed to the Homan empire by 
Solomon the eunuch, v. 123. 

Maxentius, son of Maximian, declared 
emperor at Pome, ii. 114 ; vices and 
incapacity, ib. ; alliance with Max- 
imin, 123 ; tyranny in Italy and 
Africa, 124 ; triumph, ib. ; licen- 
tiousness, ib. ; pride, 125 ; provokes 
a war witli Constantine, ib. ; forces, 
126 ; supineness, 130 ; consults the 
Sibylline books, 131 ; defeat and 
death, 132 ; his (imputed) artifice of 
the bridge examined, ib. notes ; his 
head exhibited to the people, 133 ; 
patronized the Christians, 276. 
Maximian, colleague of Diocletian, ii. 
66 ; his birth and character, ib. ; 
iatc, ib. notes ; ignorance, ib. ; as- 
sumes the title of Herculius, 07 ; 
quells the insurgent Bagaud», 69 ; 
employed by Diocletian in difficult 
wars, 74 ; subdues the Mauritanians, 
76; triumph, 89;' persecutes the 
senators, 91 ; abdicates, 99 ; reas- 
sumes the purple, 115; visits Con- 
stantine in Gaul, 116 ; second abdi- 
cation, 120 ; seizes Arles, 121 ; be- 
sieged in Marseilles, ib. ; death, ib. 
Maximian and Galerius punish some 
Christian soldiers, ii. 267 ; perse- 
cuted the Christians, 276. 
Maximian, general of Probus, ii. 44. 


MAXIMUS. 

Maximilianus, martyrdom of, ii. 267. 

Maximin, prefect of Gaul, obtains .the 
government of Valeria for his ton 
MarcdBinus, iii. 287. 

Maximin, cyigin, i. 305 ; strength and 
valour, 306 ; promotion, ib. ; con- 
spires against Alex. Scverus, 307 ; ac- 
cession, ib. ; tyranny, 308 ; igno- 
rance, ib. note ; oppresses the pro- 
vinces, 309 ; African revolt, 310 ; 
declared a public enemy, 314 ; chro- 
nological difficulties, 318 ; examined, 
ib. note S. (and note , 321) ; marches 
into Italy, 3 ! 9 ; hesieges Aquileia, 
ib. ; murdered, 320 ; portrait, 321. 

Maximin (Daza) Caesar, ii. 108 ; em- 
peror, 119 ; divides the empire with 
Licinius, 122 ; alliance with Max- 
entius, 123 ; takes Byzantium and 
Heraciea, 136 ; defeated by Licinius, 
ib. ; flight and death, ib. ; brutal 
conduct towards Valeria, 137 ; un- 
bounded licentiousness, ib. note ; 
persecutes the Christians, 259 and 
note G., 280 ; supports }K)lytheism by 
introducing the Christian discipline, 
280 ; publishes an edict of toleration, 
281, note. 

Maximin, Constantinopolitan courtier, 
embassy to Attila with Priscus the 
historian, iv. 208 ; entertains tho 
Huns at Sardica, 209 ; his con- 
temptuous reception by Attila, 210 ; 
hospitality of Bleda’s widow, 211 ; 
visits Ccrca, wife of Attila, 213. 

Maximinianists, Donatist sect, iii. 45. 

Maximus elected emperor with Bal- 
binus, i. 315 ; character, ib. ; tumult, 
317 ; enters Rome in triumph, 321 ; 
wise administration, ib. ; visits the 
camp at Aquileia, 322 ; discord with 
Balbinus, 323 ; both assassinated, ib. 

Maximus, revolt of in Britain, iii. 359 ; 
apocryphal marriage with Helena, a 
British lady, ib. and note S. ; his 
rank, ib. and note ;< invades Gaul, 
360 ; favourable reception and suc- 
cess, ib. ; embassy to Theodosius, 
3G1 ; obtains the countries beyond 
the Alps, 362 ; the first Christian 
prince who shkl the blood of his 
subjects (the Priscillianists) for their 
religion, 374; invades Italy, 382; 
enters Milan, ib. ; encamps near 
Siscia, 384 ; defeated by Theodosius, 
385 ; besieged and captured in Acjui* 
leia, ib. ; beheaded, i\ 
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Maximus made emperor in Spain by 
Gerontius, iv. 119; executed, 120. 

Maximus, the Platonist, initiates Ju- 
lian in theurgic science, di. 142 ; in- 
vited to Constantinople by that em- 
peror, 151 ; his triumphant journey 
and flattering reception, ib. ; his 
corruption and avarice, 152 ; how 
punished by Valentinian, 237, vote. 

Maximus, abbot, inhuman chastise- 
ment of, by Constans, vi. 42. 

Mazalon, great domestic of Theodore 
Lascaris II., emperor of Nice, guard- 
ian of his son John, vii. 3G1 ; massa- 
cred, 362. 

Mazdak, the Persian Archimagus, liis 
fanatical tenets, v. 181 and 'note M. 

Mebodks, the Persian, his services how 
rewarded by Nushirvan, v. 183. 

Mebodes, general of Chosroes, takes 
Modain, v. 374. 

Mecca, description of, vi. 201 and 
notes M. and 8. ; trade, ib. ; besieged 
by Abrahah, 21G ; delivered by 
Abdol Motalleb, 217 ; the kebla of 
prayer, 232 ; flight of Mahomet from, 
242 ; surrenders to Mahomet, 253 ; 
Christians and unbelievers excluded 
from, 254 and note ; stormed and 
pillaged by Abu Talier, 419. 

Mechanics, how esteemed among the 
Huns, iv. 203. 

Medals, imperial, with the head of a 
subject, iv. 184 and note S. 

Median tribes implore the protection 
of Trajan, i. 143. 

Medicine, science of, proficiency of the 
Arabians in, vi. 402. 

Medicis, Cosmo of, his character and 
patronage of learning, viii. 117. 

Medicis, Lorenzo of, his encourage- 
ment of learning, viii. 117. 

Medina, Arabian name for city, appro- 
priated to Yatrel), the residence of 
Mahomet, vi. 200, note; 243 and 
note S. ; distinguished as the city of 
the Book, ib. ; Mahomet received as 
prince at, 243. 

Mediterranean, its coasts and islands 
subject to the Romans, i. 163. 

Megalesia, festival of the, how cele- 
brated at Rome, i. 227, note . 

Melchites, or royalists, eastern name 
for Catholics, origin of, vi. 44 and 
note. 

MEL^riANs,sect of, in Egypt, iii. 71 and 
note , 


MBRVAN. 

MeleTius, bishop of Antioch, death 
of, iii. 371 and note . 

Melisenda, daughter of Baldwin II., 
queen of Jerusalem, vii. 256. 

Melitene (Malatheah, note M.), battle 
of, between the Romans and Per- 
sians under Nushirvan, v. 365. 

Mellobaudes, count of the domestics 
and king of the Franks, rescues count 
Romanus from justice, iii. 275 ; and 
Equitius cause the troops to elect 
Valentinian II. to the purple, 291 ; 
defeats the Alemanni at Argentaria, 
332 ; put to death by Maximus, iii. 
361. 

Melo of Bari invites the Normans into 
Italy, vii. 103. 

Melphi, metropolis of the Normans in 
Apulia, vii. 106. 

Memnon, vocal, secret of explained, iii. 
419, note M. 

Memphis described, vi. 330 ; taken by 
Amrou, 331. 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, ii. 
277. 

Mentz sacked by the northern bar- 
barians, iv. 52. 

Merap. in Arabia Eelix, i. 138 and 
note S. 

Meranes, or Mirranes, a title of dignity 
among the Persians, iii. 210, vote S'. 

Merida besieged and taken by Musa, 
vi. 360; seat of the veterans of Au- 
gustus, ib. and note. 

Merit, personal, estimate of relative, 
v. 163. 

Mermeroes, Persian general in the 
Lazic war, character, v. 202. 

Merobaudes, a pagan of the fifth cen- 
tury, obtains a statue, iii.425, note M. 

Meroveus, younger son of Clodion, 
protected and adopted by Aetius, iv. 
229 ; his lineage doubtful, ib. note M. 

Merovingian kings of the Franks, way 
of election and royal ensigns, iv. 
227 ; origin of the name, ib. vote ; 
gold coinage of, 362, note S. ; account 
of their mintage, 363 and note ; al- 
lowed their subjects to use their pe- 
culiar laws, 366 ; this controverted 
by M. Sa vigny, ib. vote M. ; domains 
and benefices of, 372 ; family of, 
when extinguished, vi. 173 ; last, or 
rois fain&ms, described, 385. 

Merseburg, castle of, its historical pic- 
ture, vii. 77 and note. 

Mervan, last Ommiade caliph, do- 
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feated by Saffali at the Zab, vi. 392 ; 
retires to Busir on the Nile, ib. ; hia 
surname of ‘ the Ass,’ ib. and note ; 
defeat and death, ib. 

Mesopotamia, a Roman province, i. 
143 ; ravaged by Cams, ii. 55 ; ceded 
to the Romans, 87 ; Julian’s march 
through, iii. 192. 

Messalla, Valerius, first praefeot of 
Rome, his high character, ii. 312. 

Messalla, governor of Pannonia, saves 
Constantia from the Quadi, iii. 288. 

Messiah, pure man to the Ebionites, 
vi. 2 ; heresy of his soul being 
Adam’s, 4, note ; pure God to the 
Docetes, 5 ; God and man according 
to Cerinthus, 7 ; incarnate God ac- 
cording to Apollinaris, 9 ; orthodox 
doctrine, 10 ; Nestorian heresy, 10 ; 
monophysite doctrine, 24 ; opinion of 
Pope Leo I. established by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, 29. 

Mesrobes invents the Armenian alpha- 
bet, iv. 108, note. 

Mesua, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Metaurus river, ii. 15, note. 

Metelli, triumphs and consulships of 
the, i. 293, note. 

Metellus Numidicus, his opinion of 
women, i. 285, note. 

Methodius, bishop of Tyre, dialogue 
of the ten virgins, ii. 188, note. 

Metius Falcon ius recommends the 
election of Tacitus as emperor, ii. 37. 

Metrophanes, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 123. 

Metz destroyed by the Huns, iv. 232 
and note. 

Michael I., Rhangabe, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 88. 

Mtciiael II. the Phrygian, sumamed 
the Stammerer, compels Leo V. to 
ascend the throne of Constantinople, 
vi. 89 ; conspires against and assas- 
sinates that emperor, 90; assumes 
the purple, ib. ; captures and executes 
Thomas the Cappadocian, 91 ; marries 
Euphrosyne, ib. 

Michael III., emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vi. 93; profligate reign, 94; 
assassinated by Basil, 95 ; defeated 
by the Paulicians, vii. 53. 

Michael IV., the Paphlagonian, em- 
peror of Constantinople, origin of, vi. 
109 ; intrigue with Zoe, wife of Ro- 
manus III., ib. ; elevation, ib. 

Michael V., Calaphates, his mean 


MIRACLES. 

origin, vi. 109; ingntitude, llO; 
dethroned, ib. 

Michael VI., Stratisticus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. Ill ; deposed by 
Isaac I., }13. 

Michael VII., Parapinaces, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 115 ; character, 
ib. ; resigns the empire to Nicephorus 
Botaniates, 116 ; deposed, vii. 119 ; 
personated by an impostor, ib. 

Michael, bastard of the house of An- 
geli, despot of Epirus, vii. 327. 

Miciiaei.is, his opinion on Moses’ omis- 
sion of a future state, ii. 171, note M. ; 
liis explanation of the preternatural 
obstacles to the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem, iii. 160. 

Middleton, Dr., his ‘Free Inquiry,’ 
how received, ii. 179, and note. 

Milan made an imperial residence by 
Maximian, ii. 90 ; described, ib. ; 
edict of in favour of the Christians, 

iii. 5 ; counteracted by Licinius, 9 ; 
secured the revenues of the Church, 
32 ; Council of, 78 ; corruption prac- 
tised at to procure the condemnation 
of Athanasius, ib. ; taken by Attila, 

iv. 241 ; taken and destroyed by the 
Goths and Burgundians under Vi- 
tiges, v. 151 ; razed by Frederick L, 
vi. 18 8. 

Milks, change in the meaning of that 
word, i. 149, note. 

Military force, its due proportion to 
the population, i. 241. 

Millennium, doctrine of the, ii. 173 ; 
a Jewish tradition, ib. note M. ; re- 
ceived by the Fathers, 174 ; con- 
demned by the Articles of Edward 
VI., ib. note M. 

Milton, his enumeration of the Syrian 
deities, ii. 154, note. 

Minoius, river, Attila’s camp on the, 
iv. 245 and note M. 

Minervjna, first wife of Constantine, 
ii. 348. »> 

Mines, use of in sieges, first theory 
and practice of, viii. 160, note. 

Minokelia, v. Colchis. 

Minority, Roman, two kinds of, iv. 11, 
note; period bf under the Roman 
law, v. 302 and note S. 

Mint, revolt of the workmen under 
Aurelian, ii. 30 ; observations on, ib 

Miracles of the pribnitive church, ii. 
178 ; period of their duration 0 ISO ; 
a belief in often converted Pagans, 
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MIRCHOND. 

181 ; difference of in the Apostolic 
and post- Apostolic times, .*!>. note M. ; 
those of Christ and his apostles not 
observed by the pagan writers, 218. 

Mibchond, his History of /.he East, vi. 
368, note. 

Mirranes of Persia, engagement with 
Belisarius, v. 100. 

Miscreant, origin of that word, vii. 
212, note. 

Misenum, a naval station, i. 154, note ; 
marines of, 250. 

Misitiieus, minister of Gordian, i. 325 ; 
genuineness of that name examined, 
ib. note 8. ; death, 326. 

Misnah, the, denounced death against 
apostates, iii. 155, note. 

* Misopogon,’ Julian’s, on what occa- 
sion written, iii. 185. 

Missionaries, C hristian, promoted trade 
in the East, v. 61. 

Missorium, Adolphus’ great dish of 
gold, history of, iv. 116. 

Mithra, what, i. 335. 

Mithras, worship of, ii. 265, note. 

Mithridates, massacre by, i. 173. 

Moawiyaii, son of Abu Sophian, as- 
sumes the title of caliph, and wages 
war with Ali, vi. 275 ; conquers him, 
276 ; early history of, 277 ; reign, ib . ; 
conspiracy against at Medina, 278, 
and note S. ; address in proclaiming 
his son Yczid as his successor, ib. ; 
undertakes the siege of Constantino- 
ple, 375 ; makes a degrading treaty 
with the Greeks, 376. 

Moctader, caliph, his splendid recep- 
tion of a Greek ambassador, vi. 396 ; 
his alarm at the approach of the 
Carmathians, 419. 

Modain, Al, winter residence of the 
Sassanides, iii. 261 . 

Modar, a Gothic .mice, deserts to the 
Homans, iii. 31.). 

Modestinus, juridical authority con- 
ferred on by*Theodosius II., v. 279. 

Mcesia described, i. 159 ; defended 
from the Sarmatians by Theodosius, 
iii. 288. 

Moez, Fatimite caliph, his proof of his 
pedigree, vi. 281. r 

Mogul, Great, of Hindostan, viii. 3 
and note M. 

Moguls, v . Mongols. 

Moguls, Great, dominion of, viii. 66. 

MoojrimACUM (Mentz) surprised by 
Bando, a German chief, iii. 259. 


MONKS* 

Mohadi, or Mahdi, Abbasside caliph, 
sends an expedition against Constan- 
tinople, vi. 404. 

Mohagerians, or fugitives of Mecca, 
vi. 244. 

Mohammed, v. Mahomet. 

Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, iii. 313, 
note ; subdued by Zingis Khan, viii. 
9. 

Mokawras, a noble Egyptian, embassy 
of Mahomet to, vi. 332 ; treaty with 
Amrou, ib. 

Moko, a slave of the Topa princes, be- 
comes the founder and head of the 
Geougen, iv. 43. 

Monarchy defined, i. 196 ; hereditary, 
its advantages, 304. 

Monasticism, early traces of, ii. 188 ; 
origin and progress of, iv. 305, sqq. ; 
causes of its dissemination, 310. 

Mondars, dynasty of the overthrown 
by Caled, vi. 291 and notes M. and 8. 

Money, its effects, i. 356 ; value of 
under Constantine the Great re- 
duced to sterling, ii. 338, notes; de- 
basement of the lloman in the fifth 
century, iv. 268 and note. 

Mongols, or Moguls, how connected 
with the Tatars, iii. 294 and notes; de- 
scribed, 302, note S. ; their barbarous 
maxims of war, iv. 201 ; method of 
disposing of their captives, 202 ; a 
distinct race from the Turks, viii. 1, 
note S. ; seats of the, ib. 2 ; intro- 
duction of letters among, 5, note M. ; 
sources of their history, ib. and 6, 
notes ; sovereigns of the, 10 ; con- 
quest of northern and southern 
China, 10, 11 ; of Persia and the 
empire of the caliphs, 12 ; of Ar- 
menia and Anatolia, 13 ; of Kipzak, 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, &c., 14 ; 
general alarm at their progress, 15 ; 
the pope attempts to convert them, 
ib. ; conquest of Siberia, 16 ; man- 
ners of their khans, ib. ; they adopt 
the laws and fashions of China, 18 ; 
expelled from that country, ib. ; 
division of their empire, ib. ; invade 
Bulgaria and Thrace, 19 ; abstained 
from attacking the Greeks and 
Franks, 20 ; decline of the Mongol 
khans of Persia, ib. 

Monks, their legends respecting the 
primitive martyrs, ii. 244 ; specimen 
of, 246, note ; of Egypt, shelter Atha- 
nasius, iii. 85 ; their zeal in destroying 
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the pagan temples, 415 ; origin of, iv. 
306 ; industry in making proselytes, 
310 ; vows and blind submission, 
3 L 2 ; punishments, ib. note ; dress and 
habitations, 313 ; diet, 314 ; manual 
labour, 315 ; property in common, 
ihi and note; riches, 316; solitude, 

; devotion and visions, 318 ; two 
classes, Coenobites and Anacborets, 
319 ; miracles and worship of, 321 ; 
persecuted and suppressed by Con- 
stantine V., vi. 144 ; how esteemed 
by the Saracens, 302 and notes. 

Monophysite doctrine, vi. 24. 

Monopiiysites, massacre of the in 
Persia, vi. 47. 

Monopolies under Justinian, v. 67. 

Monoth elite controversy, vi. 41 ; doc- 
trine condemned in the sixth general 
council, 43. 

Montaigne, his account of Homan 
spectacles, ii. 58, note. 

Montaneii, Ramon de, companion and 
historian of Roger de Flor and the 
Catalans, vii. 384, notes G. and M. 

Montan ists, their rigid adherence to 
ancient discipline, ii. 254 ; of Phrygia, 
persecution of the by Justinian, vi. 
36. 

Montasser, caliph, son and parricide 
of Motawakkel, his remorse, vi. 416. 

Montesquieu, his dialogue of ttylla 
and Eucrates, i. 319, note ; descrip- 
tion of Roman military government, 
326 ; account of the censorship, 383, 
note ; remark on taxation in free and 
despotic states, ii. 333 ; misappre- 
hension of the English laws, iii. 128 ; 
theory of the revolutions of Asia, 
299, note ; error respecting the 
Goths, 355, note. 

Montfaucon, Father, edition of St. 
Chrysostom, iv. 136 ; his description 
of Rome, viii. 288, note. 

Montius, qusestor of the palace, his 
insolence towards Gallus, ii. 391 ; 
put to death, ib. 

Montreal, Chevalier, Italian fret - 
hooter, executed by Rienzi, viii. 247, 
note. 

Monuments, Roman, i. 181 ; mostly 
for public use, 184. 

Moors, war of Antoninus Pius against 
the, i. 145, note ; manners of the an- 
cient, v. 116, 121 ; revolt from Jus- 
tinian, 213 ; defeat and slay the 
eunuch Solomon at Tebeste, 214 ; 


MOURZOUFLE. 

reduced, ib. ; conquered, converted, 
and adopted by the Arabs, vi. 352, 

sq. 

Mopsue^tia taken by Nicephohis 
Phocas, vi. 426. 

Morals, purity of those of the early 
Christians, ii. 182. 

Moravians driven from Hungary, vii. 

45. 

Morea, the, occupied by the Turks, 
viii. 181. 

Morging-cup, wedding-gift of the 
Lombards, iv. 115. 

Morosini, a Venetian, made patriarch 
of Constantinople, vii. 222. 

Moseilama, the false Arabian prophet, 
interview with the prophetess Sedjah, 
vi. 286 and note S. ; defeated 
Caled, 287 ; slain, ib. 

Moses, his religion suited a particular 
country, ii. 156 ; did not inculcate 
the immortality of the soul, 171 ; 
causes of this omission examined, ib. 
note M. ; how regarded in the Koran, 
vi. 226 ; his military laws compared 
with those of Mahomet, 245. 

Moses of Chorene, his authority erro- 
neously used by Gibbon, ji. 369, 
note M. ; character of his Armenian 
history, iv. 168, note. 

Mosheim, his character as an eccle- 
siastical historian, vi. 2, note. 

Moslemah, brother of the caliph SolU 
man, invests Constantinople, vi. 379 ; 
destruction of his fleet, 380 ; retreats, 
381. 

Moslim, or Musulman, meaning of that 
term, vi. 222, note S. 

Mostali, caliph of Egypt, his nego- 
ciations with the crusaders, vii. 222. 

Mostasem, last of the Abhasside caliphs, 
captured and put to death by Hola- 
gou, khan of the Mongols, viii. 12. 

Mosthadi, Abhasside caliph of Eagdad, 
recognised as true Commander of the 
Faithful, vii. 253. ( 

Motassem, caliph, his name of ‘Octo- 
nary,’ how founded, vi. 413 and note ; 
defeats Theophilus at Amorium, 
414; destroys that town, 415 ; dan- 
gerous example* of introducing Turk- 
ish guards, 416. 

Motawakkel, caliph, son of Motassem, 
killed by bis Turkish guards, vi. 416. 

Mountain, old man cf the, chief of the 
Assassins, viii. 12. 

Mourzoufle deposes Isaac An^elus 
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and his son and usurps th e empire, 
vii. 309 ; defeated by lieu rv of Flan- 
ders, 310 ; flight, 312 ; alliance with 
Alexius Angclus, 325 : blinded by 
him, ib. ; seized by the La f his, ib. ; his 
singular execution, ib, and note M. 

Mousa, son of Bajazet, made king of 
Anatolia by Tiinour, viii. 57 ; reign 
and character, 07. 

Muxoene, province of, ii. 87 and notes, 

Moz Ait abes of Spain and Africa, vi. 
370 and note . 

Mitcapeu assassinates Aurelian, ii. 32. 

Much, renowned for their knowledge 
of the law, v. 274. 

Mummolus the patrician, last governor 
of Burgundy, iv. 381. 

Municipal cities, Italian, i. 171 note 
M. ; privileges of, 173. 

Munuza (or Abu Nesa), rebel Moor, 
quelled by Abderame, vi. 386. 

Mur atom, Italian annalist, account of, 
and list of his works, viii. 266, note, 

Muuci, origin and meaning of that 
term, ii. 324, note. 

Murder punished capitally under 
Charlemagne, iv. 368. 

MuiutA, or Chinese porcelain, iv. 79, 
notes. 

Mujisa, or Essek, remarkable bridge 
at, ri. 38 L and note ; bat tle of between 
Constautius and Magnentius, 381 ; 
great slaughter at, 382. 

Mursa, Tatar chiefs so called, iii. 301. 

Musa the Saracen defeats the Creeks 
at Utica, vi. 351 ; takes and 
destroys Carthage, ib. and note 
S. ; Anally reduces Africa, 352 ; 
repulsed from Ceuta, 355 ; cor- 
respondence with count Julian, ib. ; 
sends an expedition into Spain, ib. ; 
lands at Algezire and completes the 
conquest of Spain, 360 ; ignomini- 
ously punishes his lieutenant, Tarik, 
361 ; account of his penetrating into 
France, ib. ai«L note ; probable origin 
of the story, ib. note S. ; his ambi- 
tious projects, 363 ; disgrace and re- 
turn to Damascus, ib. ; ignominious 
punishment and death, 364. 

Music, much cultivafed by tlic later 
Romans, iv. 82 ; instruments of, ib. 

MusoNian, praetorian praefect, negoti- 
ates with the Persians, ii. 404. 

Mubtapha, reputed son of Bajazet, 
history of, viii. 66. 

Muta, battle of between the Moslems 
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NARSEt, 

and Romans, vi. 25'* ; date of, 258, 
note S. 

Mygdonius, river, its course diverted 
by Sapor, ii. 372. 

Mythology, Pagan, character of the, 
i. 166. 

N. 

Nacolia, battle of between Valens and 
Procopius, iii. 242. 

Nacoragan, Persian general in the 
Lazic war, vain boast of, v. 203 ; 
defeat and flight, ib . ; flayed alive by 
Chosroes, ib. 

Naiiar-Malciia, canal of the Tigris, 
now used by Julian, iii. 202. 

Naissus, battle of between Claudius 
and the Goths, ii. 7 ; birthplace of 
Constantine, 109. 

Naples, account of, v. 132 ; capture of 
by Belisarius, 133. 

Naples, kingdom of, a fief of the Holy 
See, vii. 110 ; monarchy of bow com- 
posed, 1 14 ; dukes of, ib . ; conquered 
by Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis, 376. 

Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, vii. 
324, 'note. 

Naphtha, the basis of the Creek fire, 
vi. 382 and note M. 

Nakbonne, province of, i. 156 ; acquired 
by the Visigoths, iv. 287 ; conquered 
by the Moslems, vi. 386 and note S. 

N arses, king of Persia, ii. 81 ; defeated 
by Galerius, 84 ; embassy to Diocle- 
tian and Galerius, 85 ; treaty, 86. 

Nausks, Persian ambassador from Sapor 
to Constantins 1L, ii. 404 ; conciliat- 
ing behaviour, 405. 

Narsks the eunuch, marches to the 
relief of John the Sanguinary, v. 
148 ; dissension with Belisarius, 
150 ; recalled to Constantinople, ib. • 
appointed to command an expedition 
against Italy, 230 ; character, ib . ; a 
IVrs- Armenian, ib. note S. ; march 
from Ravenna towards Rome, 232 ; 
defeats Totila at Tagina, 233 ; enters 
Rome, 235 ; besieges Cum a', ib. ; de- 
feats and slays Teias at Mount Lac- 
tarius, 236 ; reduces the Ostrogoths 
to submission or exile, ib. ; takes 
Lucca, 237 ; defeats the Franks and 
Alemanni under Bucelin at Casi- 
linum, 240 ; enters Rome with mili- 
tary pomp, ib. ; administers the 
2c 
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kingdom of Italy as first exarch of 
Ravenna, 2 4 1 ; vigorous government, 
ib. ; the Romans complain of his 
avarice and oppression, 330 ; recalled 
by Justin, ib. ; insulting message of 
the empress Sophia, ib. ; invites the 
Lombards into Italy, ib. ; accepts the 
repentance of the Romans, 337 ; 
death at Rome, ib. 

Nausea, the Persian, general of the 
emperor Maurice, restores Chosroes 
II. to the throne of Persia, v. 373 ; 
revolt and death, 391. 

Nasiiucus, Codex, sacred book of the 
Christians of St. John, vi. 214, note 
M. 

Nations, or Ditch, battle of the between 
Abu Sophian and Mahomet, vi. 250. 

Natural Children, right of legiti- ■ 
mating, v. 300 ; when first conferred, 
ib. 'note. Cl. ; incapable of inheriting, 
ib. note M. 

Naulobatus, chief of the Heruli, made 
a consular, i. 401. 

Navigation, Roman, described, i. 189. 

Navy, Roman, how stationed, i. 154; 
Ryzantine, vii.28; its tactics, 29; 
fleet for the reduction of Crete, ib. 

Nazaukne church, ii. 158 ; trans- 
planted to Pella, 159 ; Gibbon’s error i 
respecting the date of that event, ib. 
note M. ; renounces the Mosaic law, 
ib. ; the remnant that refuses called 
Ebionites, 100 ; question as to its 
orthodoxy, iii. 48 and note. 

Nazaic ius, his description of divine 
warriors who assisted Constantine, I 
iii. 10. 

Nazianzus, site of, iii. 300, note. 

Nkander, his work on Julian, iii. 13-1, 
note S. 

Nebridius, pnetorian prefect in Gaul, 
alone opposes Julian’s enterprise 
against Constantius, iii. 114; Julian 
rescues him from the fury of the 
soldiers, ib. 

Nectaiiius, successor of Gregory at 
Constantinople, his baptism delays 
liis consecration, iii. 372. 

Neged, district of Arabia, vi. 198. 

Negra, city of Yemen, Christians of i 
persecuted by Dunaan prince of the 
Homerites, v. 207 and note M. ; site 
of that town, ib. note. 

Negroes, African, their moral and in- 
tellectual character, iii. 277. 

Negus of Abyssinia, his reception of , 


NETHERLANDS. 

Nonnosus, the ambassador of Just:-* 
nian, v. 208. 

Nehavend, decisive victory of the 
Saratens at over the Persians, vi. 
296. c- 

Nemesianus, contends in poetry with 
Numerian, ii. 61, note. 

Nennius, his account of the Saxon in- 
vasion of Britain, iv. 387 and note. 

Nepthalites (Epthalites) or White 
Huns, defeat and slay Perozes, king 
of Persia, v. 85 ; conquered by the 
Turks, 175. 

Niiros, Julius, marries a niece of the 
empress Verina, iv. 294 ; succeeds 
his uncle Marcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of Dalmatia, ib. ; made 
emperor of the West by Leo the 
Great, ib. ; flies to Dalmatia on the 
approach of Orestes, 295 ; assassi- 
nated by Glycerins, ib. 

Nepotian, nephew of Constantine, re- 
volt of, ii. 383 ; assumes the purple 
at Rome, ib. ; slain, ib. 

Nero, the last of the Julian line, i. 
208; conspiracy against, 210; cha- 
racterized, 217 ; wished to abolish 
taxes, 301 ; accused as the incendiary 
of Rome, ii. 233 ; evades the charge 
by punishing the Christians, ib. ; 
reasons why he did not accuse the 
Jews, 236. 

Nerva, his character, i. 213 ; adopts 
Trajan, ib. ; his gentle administra- 
tion, ii. 240. 

Nestor, Russian annalist, account of, 
vii. 81 and note G. 

Nestouian controversy, iv. 342. 

Nkstokians, inconsistency of their 
opinions, vi. 41, note; chiefly con- 
fined to Persia, 46 ; missions of the, 
48 ; among the Tatars, 49 and note 
M. ; their numbers under the caliphs, 
50 ; modern sects of, 51 ; of Mala- 
bar, their primitive Christianity and 
persecution by thc < Portuguese, 52. 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his persecuting zeal, vi. 15 ; 
his heresy, 16 ; condemned by Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and by 
)>ope Celestine, 17 ; condemned and 
degraded by the Council of Ephesus, 
19 ; exiled, 23 ; persecuted, 24 *, 
death, ib. ; traction respecting his 
sepulchre, ib. 

Netherlands, number of prates tan ti 
j executed in the, ii. 285. 
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NEVITTA. 

Nevivta, general of Julian’s ca/alry, 
iii. 115 ; made a judge at Chalcedon, 
126 ; consul, 130. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, liis theological cri- 
ticisms, vi: 9, note ; his average term 
of a reign, vi. 132. 

Nice burnt by the Goths, i. 399 ; ap- 
pointed for the election of an em- 
peror, iii. 232 ; council of, 39, 56 ; 
its canons, vi. 46, note ; second coun- 
cil of pronounces in favour of the 
worship of images, 164 ; becomes the 
capital of the Seljukian dynasty of 
Roum, vii. 170 ; besieged by the 
crusaders, 211 ; suirenders to Alex- 
ius Comnenus, 212 ; empire of esta- 
blished by Theodore Lascaris, 326 ; 
groundless panic at respecting the 
Tatars, viii. 20 ; taken by the Turks 
under Orchan, 23. 

Nicephouium, or Callmicum, town of, 
iii. 190. 

Nicephorus I., great treasurer, deposes 
Irene and ascends the throne of 
Constantinople, vi. 87 ; character and 
reign, 88 and notes M. and 8. ; sends 
an embassy to Charlemagne, 180; 
reception of his ambassadors by Ila- 
run al Rashid, 405 ; conquered by 
that caliph, 406 ; slain in an expedi- 
tion against the Bulgarians, vii. 67 ; 
his skull made into a cup, ib. 

Nicephouus II., Phocas, emperor of 
Constantinople, his character, vi. 104 ; 
intrigue with Theophano, widow of 
Romanus II., ib. ; assumes the dia- 
dem, 105 ; murdered by John Zi- 
misces, 106 ; reduced Crete, 424 ; 
eastern conquests, 425 ; mostly tran- 
sient, 428. 

Nicephorus III., Botaniates, emperor 
of Constantinople, revolts from Mi- 
chael VII. and assumes the purple, 
vi. 115; Michael VII. abdicates in 
his favour, 116. 

Nicepiiorus Utyennius, revolts from 
Michael VII. and assumes the 
purple, vi. 115 ; rejected bytheCon- 
stantinopolitans, ib. ; vanquished by 
Botaniates, 116. ^ 

Nicephorus, son ot Constantine Co- 
pronymus, conspires, with his four 
brothers, against Leo IV. and his 
son Constantine, vi. 85 ; tragic fate, 

ib. 

NiobS*horus, patriarch and chronicler, 
account of, v. 391, note . 


NILE. 

Nicetas, expedition against Phocas, v. 
388 ; marries a daughter of ITera- 
clius, 390. 

Nicetas, Greek senator and historian, 
his adventures during the sack of 
Constantinople by the Latins, vii. 
315 ; his birth and promotion, 317, 
note. 

Nicetius, bishop of Treves, exhorta- 
tion to Justinian, vi. 41. 

Nicholas I., pope, constituted judge 
between Photius and Igtiutius, 
patriarchs of Constantinople, vii. 
280. 

Nicholas III., pope, transfers the 
kingdom of the Sicilies from the 
house of Anjou to that of Aragon, 
vii. 379. 

Nicholas V., pope, his origin, cha- 
racter, and zeal in encouraging learn- 
ing, viii. 116; founds the Vatican 
library, ib. ; foretells the fall of 
Constantinople, 153 ; restores and 
adorns Rome, 257 ; crowns the 
Emperor Frederick III. of Austria, 
258. 

Nicholas TIL, marquis of Este, viii. 
98 and note. 

Nicomedia taken hv the Goths, i. 398; 
burnt, 399 ; residence of Maximian 
and Diocletian, ii. 91 ; embellished 
by the latter, ib. ; church of, de- 
stroyed, 269 ; taken by the Turks 
under Orchan, viii. 23. 

Nicopolis besieged by the Goths, i. 
382 ; belonged to Paula, pupil of 
Jcrom, iv. 75; battle of, between 
Sigismond, king of Hungary, and 
the sultan Bajazet, viii. 32. 

Niebuhr, father of the historian, his 
work on Arabia the best, vi. 203, 
note M. 

Niebuhr, on the census, i. 171, note 
M. ; his opinion on the Philopatris , 
ii. 55, note. 

Niger, Posccnnius, governor of Syria, 
his character, i. 247 ; assumes the 
imperial dignity, 248 ; vanquished 
by Sevcnis, 255 ; Gibbon corrected, 
ib. note W. ; death, 257. 

Nika sedition at Constantinople, v. 51 ; 
suppressed, 55. 

Nile, navigation improved by Probus, 
ii. 51 ; rise of the, iii. 421 and note ; 
vi. 331, note ; canal to the Red Sea, 
339 and note S. ; statue of the, dis- 
covered at Rome, viii. 286. 

2 c 2 
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NINE. 

Nine, reveience of the Tatars for that 
number, viii. 44, note. 

N iNEVEii, battle on the site of, between 
the Romans under Heraclius and the 
Persians, v. 408. 

Ninus, date of his accession, i. 301, 
note . 

Nislbis, capture of, i. 403 and note M. 

Nisibis, negotiations respecting, ii. 83 ; 
described, 372 ; third siege of by 
Sapor, ib. ; raised, 373 ; surrendered 
to the Persians by JovLn, iii. 219 ; 
who expels the citizens, 124 . 

Nitiua, slaughter of the monks at, 
under Valeris, iii. 253 ; monasteries 
of, iv. 307. 

Nizam, vizir of the sultans Alp Arslan 
and Malek Shah, his learning and 
virtues, vii. 106; assassinated, 107 
and note M. 

Noah, a prophet, vi. 225. 

NobaTjE, or Nubians, Diocletian’s 
treaty with, ii. 77. 

Nobilissimus, title invented for Hanni- 
balianus, ii. 355. 

Non a, Mongol chief, marries the 
natural daughter of Michael Pakeo- 
logus, viii. 19. 

Noha ret, William of, minister of 
Philip the Fair of France, seizes and 
imprisons pope Boniface VIII. at 
Anagni, viii. 215. 

Nogent, near Soissons, field of battle 
between Clovis and Syagrius, iv. 
348, note . 

Nola besieged by Alaric, iv. 110. 

Noxnosus, embassy zi from Justinian 
to the Negus of Abyssinia, v. 207 ; 
journey and reception, 208. 

N obi cum described, i. 158. 

Normans, their expeditions stimulaled 
by the conquests of Charlemagne, 
vi. 177 ; occasion of their invading 
Italy, vii. 102 and note M. ; their 
language, ib. note ; serve against the 
Saracens in Sicily, 105 ; conquer 
Apulia, ib. ; their character, 10G ; 
tyranny in Apulia, 107 ; Italian 
conquests, 114 ; conquest of Sicily, 
117 ; extinction of the, 145. 

Notoria, official despatch received by 
the emperors from the frumentarii, 
ii. 3. 

Notitia, when published, ii. 303, notes. 

N oureddin, sultan of Aleppo, his re- 
capture of Damascus and other con- 
uuests, vii. 250: character, ib. and 


OCKLEY. 

note ; attempts upon and conquest 
of Egypt, 251-253 ; deposes the 
Fatimite caliphs, ib. 

Novations, Constantine's edict in 
favour outlie, iii. 42 ; of Paplilagonia 
vanquish the legions sent against 
them by Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, 93. 

Novels of Justinian, account of, v. 
288. 

Novgorod, Russian capital, vii. 84. 

Nubia, whether conquered by Trajan, 
i. 143, note 8. ; converted to Christi- 
anity, vi. G3 ; becomes Mahometan, 
t>4. 

Numerals called Arabic or Indian, 
used by the Creeks and Latins, vi. 
378, note; borrowed by the Arabs 
from the latter, ib. 

Numerian, son of Carus, ii. 53; em- 
peror with Carinus, 5G ; retreats 
from Persia, ib. ; character, G1 ; 
death, G2. 

Numidia, limits of under Augustus, i. 
1G2 ; Christians condemned to the 
mines of, ii. 245, note. 

Nusiurvax, v. ChosroeB. 

NympiijEum, residence of the emperors 
of Nice, vii. 3G7 and note. 


O. 

Oak, synod of the, iv. 154 ; condemns 
and deposes Chrysostom, 155. 

Oasis of Libya described, iv. 142, note ; 
vi. 23, note and 'note M. 

Oatii by the head of the emperor, iv. 
97 and note. 

Obedience, passive, of the Christians, 
favourably regarded by Constantino, 
iii. 7. 

Obeldollah, governor of Cufa, insults 
the dying Ilosein, vi. 280. 

Obelisk of the temjife of the Sun, 
transierred to Rome by Constan tius 
Ik, ii. 400; whether now extant, 
401, note ; several transported to 
Rome by Augustus and his succes- 
sors, 401. 

Oblations, origin of, ii. 197. 

Obligations, Roman law respecting, 

Ockley, author of ike History of the 
Saracens, his literary merits a»d un* 
worthy fate, \i. 377, note . 
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OCTAL 

Octai, son of Gingis, khan ot the Mon- 
gols and Tartars, viii. 10. 

Oct A vi a, tragedy of Seneca, character- 
ized, iv. 80, note. j 

Oct a vi an, son of Alheric, $nd grand- 
son of Marozia, becomes pope Jolin 
XII., vi. 185. 

Octavjanus, name of Augustus, i. 208. 

Odenathus of Palmyra, harasses Sa- 
por’s army, i. 400 ; named Augustus 
by the senate, 411 ; bequeaths the 
government of the East to Zenobia, 
ib. ; family, ii. 20, note : assassi- 
nated by his nephew Mieonius, 21. 

Ooeum restored by Hcrodes, i. 180 and 
note W. ; Gibbon’s mistake respect- 
ing, corrected, 18 A, note. 8. 

Odin, descendants of, i. 300, note ; his- 
tory of, 377 ; expedition of examined, 
ib. notes : god and warrior how con- 
founded, 378, note M. ; flight of 
from Azoph to Sweden rejected, viii. 
273, note. 

Odoacer, son of Edecon, assumes the 
command of the barbarian confede- 
rates in Italy, iv. 207 ; history of, 
298 ; prediction of St. Severinus, ib. ; 
whether he assumed the title of 
king, ib. and note M. ; character and 
reign, 302 ; acquires Dalmatia, 303 ; 
vanquishes tlie Bugians, ib. ; re- 
signs to Euric all the provinces be- 
yond the Alps, 345 ; thrice defeated 
by Theodoric, v. 9 ; besieged by him 
in Bavenna, 10 ; capitulation and 
death, ib. 

Officers, Boman Military, their cha- 
racter, i. 146 ; Constantine’s regula- 
tions respecting, ii. 319. 

Oaons, or Varchonites, conquered by 
the Turks, v. 176, and note S. 

Ohud, battle of, between the Moslems 
and Koreishites, vi. 249. 

Oil, distribution of, at Borne, iv. 85. 

Olga, princess of Bussia, her conver- 
sion to Christianity, vii. 92. 

Olive, cultivation of the, i. 190. 

Olmutz defended against the Mongols 
by Stenberg, viii. 14, note M. 

Olybrius, history of, jv. 292 ; married 
to Placidia, daughter of Valentinian, 
ib. ; proposed as emperor by Bicimer, 
ib. ; established by the capture of 
Borne, 293 ; dejLtli, 294. 

Olympias, wife of Arsaces Tiranus, 
iii. €78 ; confounded by Gibbon with 
Pharandsem, ib. note M. 


OKCHAN. 

Olympic games at Antioch, iii. 168. 

Olym ri onoiius, his account of the mag- 
nificence of Borne, iv. 74. 

Olympics, the philosopher, exhorts the 
Alexandrians to defend their idols, 
iii. 418. 

Olympius, an officer of the palace, ex- 
cites the suspicions of Iionorius 
against Stilicho, iv. 60 ; entices the 
latter from his sanctuary and causes 
him to he beheaded, 61, sr/fj . ; perse- 
cutes and tortures his family and 
adherents, 62 ; his disgrace, adven- 
tures, and ignominious death, 95. 

Oman, district of Persia, vi. 198. 

Omar, caliph, conversion to Mahome- 
tanism, vi. 240 ; names Abubeker as 
caliph, 270; succeeds him, 271 ; assas 
sination, ib. ; date of, ib. note 8. ; 
his abstinence and humility, 288 ; 
conquests, 289.; founds Bassora, 293 ; 
his division of the spoil of Madayn, 
295 ; his journey to receive the capi- 
tulation of Jerusalem, 320; inter- 
view with the patriarch Sophronius, 
321 ; founds a mosque on the site of 
the temple of Solomon, ib. and note. 

Omar 11., caliph, character, vi.380 and 
note M. 

Omayah of Taycf, contemporary of 
Mahomet, preached doctrines similar 
to his, vi. 224, note 8. 

Ommiyaii, family of, elevated to flic 
caliphate, vi. 277 ; character of the 
princes of that house, 288 ; reduction 
of its dominions by the revolt of Ara- 
bia and Persia, 377 ; unpopular ex- 
cept in Syria, 390 ; fall of, 392 ; 
massacre of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, 393 ; their dynasty esta- 
blished in Spain, 394. 

Omnipotence, how limited by Estius 
and Bull, iii. 60, note. 

Onagri, warlike engines so called, v. 
139 and note. 

Onegesius, architect of Attila, iv. 203. 

Optatus, brother-in-law of Constan- 
tine, murdered by Constantius II., 
ii. 365. 

Oracles, revived credit of, ii. 266 and 
note ; that of Apollo at Miletus con- 
sulted by Diocletian, ib. ; abolished 
by Constantine, iii. 98. 

Orciian, son of the caliph Othman, 
takes Prusa, viii. 23 ; conquest of 
Bithynia, ib. ; marries Theodora, 
daughter of the emperor John Can- 
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ORESTES. 

tacuzcnc, 26 ; treaty with tlic em- 
press Anne respecting the save of 
captives, 27 ; death, 28. 

Orestes, prefect of Egypt, assaulted 
by the monks of Nitria, vi. 13. 

Orestes, the patrician, and commander 
of the barbarian confederates, am- 
bassador of Attila to Theodosius the 
Younger, iv. 209 ; second embassy, 
217 ; deposes Nepos, 295 ; history of, 
296 ; makes his son Augustulus em- 
peror of the West, ib. ; put to death 
by Odoacer, 297. 

Orientals, their insensibility, i. 218. 

Okigen, how he escaped temptation, ii. 
187 and note ; his account of the 
number of Christians, 214 ; his tes- 
timony respecting the martyrs, 245 
and 246, note G. ; attempts to con- 
vert Mamsea, 259 ; theological cha- 
racter and opinions of, vi. 39 ; works 
condemned as heretical by Justinian, 
ib. 

Orlando (Rutland or Rolando), death 
of, vi. 171, note. 

Orleans, besieged by Attila, iv. 232 ; 
relieved by Aelius and Theodoric, 
234. 

Okmdsd, principle of good, i. 334. 

Ormuz, city of, its history, viii. II, 

■note. 

Ohosius, account of the defeat of Ra- 
dagaisus, iv. 48. 

Orthodoxy and Arianism, their moral 
effects contrasted, iii. 369. 

Orthogrul, father of the caliph Oth- 
inan or Osman, his j>astoral reign, 
viii. 21 ; death, 22, note 8. 

Ortok, hereditary emir of Jerusalem, 
vii. 177. 

Osimo (Auximum) reduced by Bcli- 
sarius, v. 152. 

Osiris, Egyptian deity, supplanted by 
Serapis, iii. 417 ; identical with Bac- 
chus, 418, note S. 

Osius, bishop of Cordova, his ascendant 
over Constantine the Great, iii. 18 
and note ; presides in the council 
of Nice, 64 ; supports Athanasius 
against Constantius If., 80 ; a con- 
demnation of that prelate extorted 
from him, ib. 

Osmanlis, correct name of the Otto- 
mans, viii. 21. 

Osset, or Julia Constantia in Erotica, 
miraculous fonts at, iv. 339 ; site of, 

ib. vote. 


| OTRANTO. 

Osslan’s poems composed by a Cale- 
donian, i. 141, note ; whether correct 
* in the account of a campaign bc- 
! tween Eingal and the emperor Sove- 
rus, Z66 and note ; his dispute with 
a foreign'missionary, ii. 213, note. 

Osrhoene reduced by Trajan, i. 143. 

Osrhoenk, kingdom of, reduced by the 
Romans, i. 342 ; duration of, 343, 
note. 

Ostia, port of, i. 189 ; described, iv. 
97 ; taken by Alaric, 98 ; an epis- 
copal city, ib. and note S. ; present 
state of, viii. 210. 

Ostrogoths and Visigoths, first oc- 
currence of their names, i. 379, note 
S. (*\ Goths). 

Otas the satrap, ii. 80. 

Otii man, secretary of Mahomet, revises 
the Koran, vi. 228 and note S. ; 
elected to the caliphate, 271 ; nomi- 
nated by Ahd Errahman, 272, note 
S. ; sect of “ the return ” sought 
his dethronement, ib. ; view of 
his reign and character, 273 ; re- 
bellion of the Charegites, ib. ; death, 
274. 

Othman, caliph, character and reign, 
viii. 21 ; his real name was Osman, 
ib. note S. ; date of his invasion of 
the territory of Nicomedia, 22. 

Otho I. or Great, king of Germany, 
genealogy, vi. 178 and note ; restores 
the Western empire, 179 ; fixes the 
imperial crown in the German nation, 
ib. ; obtains the nomination of the 
popes, 182 ; campaign against and 
victory over the Hungarians, vii. 78. 

Otiio i I., emperor of the West, marries 
Theophano, daughter of Romanus II., 
emperor of Constantinople, vi. 104 ; 
punishes pope John XII. and the 
revolt of the Romans, 185 ; accused 
of the treacherous murder of the 
senators, ib. 

Otiio III. narrowly escapes the fury of 
the Romans, vi. 186 ; poisoned by 
the widow of Crescentius, ib. 

Otiio of Ereysingen, bishop and his- 
torian, leads a body of German cru- 
saders through Anatolia, vii. 244, 
note S. ; nobleness of his family, viii. 
205, note. 

Otho de la Roche, duke of Athena 
and Thebes, vii. 384. 

Otranto, taken and sacked by the 
Turks, viii. 185. ® 
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OTTOMAN. 

Ottoman empire, rise and progress of, 
viii. 20; works on, ib. and votrs M. 
and S. ; its true £era, 23 ; it.*> unity 
restored, 69 ; hereditary succession 
and merits of the Ottoma.# princes, 
72 ; their obscure origin * ib. 

Ovid, exile of, i. 220, vote; ii. 358; 
description of the Getai and Sarma- 
tians, ib . ; character of his episllos 
from Pontus, ib. note ; Ins 8arnmtiaus 
])robably Jazygas, 359. 

Oxford, university of, first hauliers of 
Greek at, viii. 117, vote. 

OxYKiKCiius, city of, seat of Christian 
orthodoxy, iv, 308. 


r. 

Pacatus, his panegyric on Theodosius 
the Great, iii. 387. 

Pachomius, abbot, number ol bis fol- 
lowers and monasteries, iv. 307. 

Pacts, obligation of, v. 312 and note S. 

Paederasty, how punished by the 
Scatinian law, v. 322 ; made capital by 
the Christian emperors, ib. ; torture 
added by Justinian, 323 ; charge of 
used as an instrument of tyranny, 
ib. and notes. 

Pas tub, TEliiis, his ‘Tripartite,’ the 
oldest work of Jurisprudence, u. 
274. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of 
the term, iii. 100, votes; true ety- 
mology uncertain, ib. vote S. 

Paganism, not suppressed by Con- 
stantine, iii. 97 and vote ; edict of 
Constantins 11. against, 98 ; not 
enforced, 99 ; lasted during the reigns 
of the sons of Constantine, ib. ; its 
ruin suspended by the division of the 
Christians, 100 ; its destruction under 
Theodosius the Great described, 406 ; 
state of at Pome, 407 ; condemned 
by a majority of the senate, 411; 
abandoned* by the Roman citizens, 
412 ; M. Beugnot’s account, 4 1 3, 
note M. ; restored by Julian, 147 ; 
who attempts to reform it, 149 ; fall 
of under Jovian, $30 ; final and abso- 
lute edict of Theodosius against, 422 ; 
long maintained in the rural districts, 
ib. note M. ; pagan conformed, 424 ; 
obtained civil and military honours 
under Theodosius, 425 ; last vestiges 
df paganism, 426 and note M. ; lin- 


TALASOLOGUS, 

gored last In Asia Minor, vi. 37 ; 
instances of in the fifteenth century, 
viii. 119 and vote. 

Pagans, their increased zeal against 
Christianity, ii. 265 ; growth and 
sui >crstit ion among, ib. • abandon the 
study of philosophy, 266 ; of Rome, 
their joy at the approach of Rada- 
gaisus, iv. 47 and vote M. ; laws 
against relaxed after the removal of 
the minister Olympius, 95. 

Painting successfully cultivated by 
the Italians of the sixth century, v. 
358. 

Palace of Caracalla and Cota, i. 267, 
vote ; palaces of Justinian described, 
v. 77. 

Palzeologj, genealogy of the, vii. 362, 
and 363 vote 8. ; extinction of the 
family of, viii. 180. 

Palawlogus, Michael, guardian and 
colleague of John, emperor of Nice, 
negociations with the emperor 1 teld win 
1 1 vii.343 ; alliance with the Genoese, 
344 ; recovers Constantinople, 346 
and 367 ; family and character, 362 ; 
dexterous evasion of a fiery ordeal, 
364 ; great duke and governor of 
Nice, 365; administration, ib. ; as- 
sumes the title of despot, and then 
of emperor, 5)66 ; triumphal entry 
into Constantinople, 368 ; blinds and 
banishes his ward John Lascar is 
369 ; excommunication by and inter- 
view with the patriarch Arsenins, 
369, 370 ; conquests, 372 ; nego- 
ciations with popes Urban IV. and 
Gregory X., and union with the Latin 
church, ih. ; persecutes the Greeks, 
374 ; fortifies Constantinople, 376 ; 
assists the revolt of Sicily, 378 ; 
surprised by the Tatars, viii. 19. 

Palasologus, Michael 11., associated in 
the empire by his father Andronicus, 
vii. 390; death, 391. 

l\\L.mi ours, John, son of Andronicus 
the Younger, takes up arm* against 
his guardian the emperor Cantacu- 
zene, vii. 403; defeat and flight to 
the isle of Tenedos, ib. ; character 
and reign, viii. 35 ; deposed and im- 
prisoned, ib. ; divides the empire 
with his eldest son and grandson, 36 ; 
treaty with pope Innocent VI., 81; 
visits pope Urban V. at Rome, 82 ; 
acknowledges the popes supremacy 
and the double procession of the Holy 
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Ghost, ib. ; ncgociatcs with John 
Hawkwood, 83 ; arrested for debt at 
Y enice, ib. \ 

Palasologus, John II., his reign, viii. 

72 ; Turkish tribute, ib. ; divorces 
his wife and marries the princess of j 
Trebizond, 91 ; converts a Jew, ib. ■ | 
embarks on the po] >c’s galleys, 95 ; 
triumphal entry of Venice, 97 ; at- 1 
tends the synods of Ferrara and Flo- 
rence, 98, 99 ; effects a reunion with 
the Latin church, 103 ; treaty with 
the pope, ib. ; death, 139. I 

Palasologus, Manuel, second son of 
John, receives the imperial crown, 
viii. 35 ; deposed and imprisoned 
with his father, ib. ; restoration and 
civil wars with his cousin, 30 ; hu- 
miliating treaty with the sultan La- : 
jazct, 37 ; obtains assistance from 
France, ib. ; abdicates in favour of 
the prince of Sclymbria, ib. ; restored, 
70; alliance with tollman, son of ; 
Lajazet, ib. ; with Mahomet, ib. ; ; 
dismisses Mustapha, reputed son j 
of Lajazet, from custody, 71 ; ! 
leatli, 72 ; his visit to and favour- j 
able reception at the court of ! 
France, 84 ; to England, 85 ; negocia- I 
tions with pope Martin V., 89; his ! 
double dealing, ib. ; private motives, j 
90 ; death, 91 ; history of his sons, i 
ib. 

Paljsologus, Constantine, receives the 
imperial crown at Sparta, viii. 140 ; 
killed in the storm of Constantinople 
by the Turks, 171. 

Palasologus, Andrew, son of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, sells his claim 
to the empires of Constantinople and 
Trebizond to Charles VIII. of France, 
viii. 182 and note. 

pALiEOLOGUS, Andronicus, son of John, 
forms a conspiracy with Sauzes, son 
of Amurath 1., to murder their 
fathers, viii. 35 ; his punishment, 
ib. ; raised to the throne on the de- 
position of his father, ib. ; divides 
the empire with his father, 36. 

Pal^ologus, Demetrius, attempts to 
seize the throne on the death of John 
II., viii. 139 ; despot of the Morea, 
history of after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, 180 ; deposed by Mahomet I L, 
who marries his daughter, 181 ; dies 
in a convent, 182. 

Falaiologus, George, seizes the navy 


PANDECTS. 

of Nicephoros Lotaniates, \i. 117 ; 
defends Durazzo against the Nor- 
mans, vii. 121. 

Palasologus, Thomas, despot of the 
MoreaJ" history of after the fall of 
Constantinople, viii. 180 ; takes re- 
fuge at Home, 182 ; fate of his family, 
ib. 

Palasologits, Manuel, son of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, accepts the pro- 
tection of Mahomet II., viii. 183. 

Pa i j A- i ologu 8, Michael, lieutenant of the 
emperor Manuel, his conquests in 
Italy, vii. 138. 

Pa lamas, Gregory, monk of Athos, his 
doctrine concerning the light of 
mount Tliahor, vii. 405. 

Palandeus, or horse-transports, vii. 
298, 301, note. 

Palatines, what troops so called, ii. 
321 ; how corrupted, ib. 

Palermo, taken by Lelisarius by strata- 
gem, v. 129. 

Palestine described, i. 160; Gibbon’s 
opinion respecting its fertility ex- 
amined, ^7>., notes G. and M. ; con- 
quered by Chosroes II., v. 392 ; po- 
pulation of in the time of king 
David, vii. 230, note and note M. 

Palestrina, or Pr a: neste, seat of the 
Colonna family, destroyed by ]>opc 
Loniface VIII., viii. 222. 

Palladium, attempt on by Elagabalus, 
i. 281, note ; probable account of, iii. 
407, note. 

Palladium, the notary, commissioned 
by Valcntinian to inquire into the 
state of Africa, iii. 272 ; his corrup- 
tion and treachery, 273. 

Palladius, son of the emperor Pc- 
tronius Maximus, marries the daugh- 
ter of Valcntinian III., iv. 255. 

Pallas, his fortune, i. 228, note. 

Palma, A. Corn., lieutenant of Trajan, 
conquers part of Arabia, i. 143, note 
S. ; subdues Lostra a^d Petra, vi. 
202, note. 

Palmyra described, ii. 23; besieged 
by Aurelian, 24 ; ruins discovered, 
ib. note ; surrenders, 25 ; revolts, 
26 ; destroyed by Aurelian, ib. 

Pambo, the monk, sublime answer tc 
Melania, iv. 316, note. 

Pampiironius, Roman patrician, bis 
embassy to Constantinople, v. 346. 

Pandects, or Digest of Justinian, c^m • 
pilation of, v. 283 ; etymology oi 
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the word pandects, ib. note , merits 
and defects of the, 284; aminomies 
of with the Cod:, 285 ; cinblemata 
or forgeries of, ib. and note ; only one 
MS. of, 286 and note; smry of its 
discovery, 287 and note M. ; colla- 
tions and editions, ib, and note S. 

Pa n ii YPERSE li astos, title invented hv 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 18. 

Pannonia, or Hungary, described, i. 
158; conquest of, 248; reduced by 
Charlemagne, vi. 175. 

Pannonians, their character, i. 218. 

Pansophia, v. Irene. 

Pantheon at Rome, consecrated as a 
Christian church by pope Boniface 
IV., iii. 416 and note; viii. 274 and 
note ; plundered of its bronze tiles 
by the emperor Constans, 275. 

Pantomimes, Roman, described, iv. 87 ; 
extensive knowledge required of, ib. 
note. 

I’ArENCOiuvr, Dr. Felix, his Life of 
Eienzi, viii. 229, vote M. 

Paper, manufacture of from linen in- 
troduced from Samarcand, vi. 800 ; 
imported into Samarcand from China, 
ib. note ; paper MSS., ancient in the 
Kscurial, ib. 

Rapinian, pnetorian prefect, i. 261 ; 
bis noble conduct and execution, 
271 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note \V. ; 
bis superior wisdom and authority ns 
a jurist, v. 279. 

Paplrius compiled the first code or 
digest, v. 259, note and note S. 

Faka, son of Arsnces Ti minis, si in res 
the throne of Iberia with Aspacuras, 
iii. 279 ; his adventures, 280, .s'77. ; 
nssassinated by count Trajan, 281. 

Pararolani, or visitors of the sick, at 
Alexandria, iii. 32 ; account of, vi. 
12 , note. 

Paradise, or Persian garden, v. 107, 
note; Mahomet’s described, vi. 236. 

Paths in tho«time of Julian, ii. 424 ; 
origin of its present name, 425, note ; 
Roman thermae at, probable remains 
of Julian’s palace, iii. 107, note ; 
saved from the linns by St. Gene- 
vieve, iv. 232. 

Paukicide, singular puuislimeut of 
among the Romans, v. 816 and note ; 
first at Rome ? 317, note. 

Parsees, modern, their views, i. 335, 
n etc. 

Part ni A subdued by Trajan, i. 113; 
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TAULA. 

by Artaxerxcs, 331; its government 
resembled feudalism, 339 ; wars with 
Rome recapitulated, 310. 

Partholanus, the giant, i. 353, note. 

Pascal, niece of, saved by a prickle of 
the holy crown, vii. 312 and note. 

Paschal 11., pope, his civil war with 
the Romans, viii. 192. 

Paschal Chronicle, its merits, v. 397, 
note; when composed, ib. 

Fasitigrik, or Sliat-el-Arab, iii. 191, 
note. 

Paternal authority, absoluteness 
and perpetuity of peculiar to the Ro- 
mans, v. 291 ; exception, ib.notc M. ; 
gradual limitations of, 292. 

Patras, siege of by the Slavonians and 
Saracens, vii. 8. 

Patrician of Rome, title of cqiiivalen , 
to exarch of Ravenna, vi. 158 ; aftei 
the revolt of Italy bestowed on 
Charles Martel and his posterity, ib. 

Patricians, Roman, ii. 308; neaily 
extinct in a.u.c. 800, 309 and nott , 
title revived by Const an tine, 309 ; 
but with an altered meaning, 310 
under the Greek empire, vi. 157. 

Patriciate, Roman, restoration and 
abolition of, viii. 201, and note S. 

Patrick, tutelar saint of Ireland, name 
of whence derived, iv. 300, note. 

Patripabsians, iii. 47, note M. ; Sa- 
bcllians so called, 56, note. 

Paul, St., his Epistle to the Romans, 
ii. 196, note M. 

Paul of Samosata, story of, ii. 262 ; 
degraded from the episcopal cha- 
racter by a council of bishops, 263 ; 
the sentence enforced by Aurelian, 
ib. ; protected by Zenobia, ib. and 
note M. ; Constantino's edict against 
Ills followers, iii. 41. 

Paul, orthodox bishop of Constanti- 
nople, contest with Macedonius, iii. 
90 ; persecutions and death, ib. 

Paul of Cilicia defends the mole of 
Hadrian against Totila, v. 227. 

Paul, the civilian, juridical authority 
conferred oil hy Theodosius 11., v. 
279. 

Paul, the hermit, Jerome’s legend of, 
ii. 244, note. 

Paul of Tunis, patriarch of Alexandria, 
expelled on a charge of murder, vi. 
60 ; bribes for bis return, ib. 

Paula, spiritual pupil of Jerom, her 
illustrious descent, iv. 71 ; proprio 
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PAULICIANS. 

tress of the city of Nicopolis, 75 ; 
account of her monastic life, 311, 
316. 

Paulicians, Christian sect, origin of, 
' r ii. 47 ; name whence derived, 48 ; 
their Bible to what restricted, ib. 
and note ; simplicity of their creed 
and worship, 49 ; rejected the Old 
Testament, ib. ; establishment of 
their sect in Armenia, Pontus, &c., 
50 ; persecuted by the Greek em- 
perors, 51 ; revolt, 52 ; defeat the 
emperor Michael, 53; pillage Asia 
Minor, ib. ; their decline, 54 ; trans- 
planted from Armenia to Thrace, 
55 ; their pope or primate, 56 ; their 
introduction into Italy and France, 
ib. ; settlements in the country of 
the Albigeois, 58 ; persecutions, ib. ; 
not exempt from the errors of Gnos- 
ticism, ib. note M. 

Paulinus, Suetonius, i. 139, note. 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, account of, 

iv. 110. 

Paulinus, master of the offices, exe- 
cuted, iv. 165 ; supposed intrigue 
with the empress Eudocia, ib. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, llies 
to the isle of Grado, v. 337. 

pAirrxiNA, wife of Maximin, softens 
his ferocity, i. 309, notes. 

Pavia, battle of between Aurelian and 
the Alomanni, ii. 15; obstinate 
siege of by Alboin, king of the Lom- 
bards, v. 338 ; he makes that city 
his capital, ib. ; taken by Charle- 
magne, vi. 155 ; burnt by the Hun- 
garians, vii. 76. 

Peace, temple of at Home, i. 184, and 
note W. 

Pearl fishery in Britain, i. 139 and 
140, note ; in the East, 192 and 
note. 

Peers, members of the British House 
of doubled since the time of Gibbon, 

v. 289, note M. ; court of at Jerusalem, 
vii. 233. 

Pegasians, legal sect of the, v. 279. 

Peiilvi language, i. 332, note; 833, 
note S. 

Pekin besieged by Zingis Khan, viii. 
7 ; foundation of the modern, ib. 
note. 

Pelagianism, its progress and extinc- 
tion, iv. 342. 

pEiiAorus, archdeacon, supplicates 
Totila, v. 222. 


PERSECUTION. 

Pelamides, or thunnies, ii. 293, note . 

Pella, Nazarene church at, ii. 159. 

Peloponnesus overrun by Slavonians, 
vii. 8, 9, note S. ; cities and revenue 
of, 10 y manufactures, 11. 

Pklso, lakcv> drained by Galcrius, ii. 
122 ; situation, ib. note. 

Penance, public, origin and nature of, 
ii. 202 ; jurisprudence of, iii. 36. 

rENDRAGON, or British Dictator, iv. 
134. 

Penitentials, Greek, vii. 186 mid 
note. 

Pkntapolis, the, a dependency of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, its limits, vi. 
159. 

Pepin, son of Charles Mart-el, assists 
the Romans against the Lombards, 

vi. 154; second expedition, 155; 
receives the regal title by the sanc- 
tion of pope Gregory, 157 ; presents 
the exarchate of liavenna to the 
Popes, 159. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, de- 
poses the tribune Rienzi, viii. 244. 

Pepper, use and price of at Rome, iv. 
93, note. 

Periodeus, seduced by Rosamond* 
queen of Alboin, to assist in the 
murder of her husband, v. 339 ; his 
feats of strength 340 and note M. 

Peregrinus the philosopher, ii. 184, 
note. 

Perennis, minister of Commodus, i. 
225 ; deputation of t he legions of Bri- 
tain against, and execution, 226 ; 
Gibbon’s account examined, ib, 
notes W. and M. 

Perfect jssimu s, title of, ii. 305, note. 

Pergamus, library of transferred to 
Alexandria, iii. 417, note. 

Perintiius, Byzantium subjected to, i. 
257 and note W. 

Perisaror, or Anbar, on the Kuphrates, 
besieged by Julian, iii. 196 and note 
M. 

Perozes, king of Persia, expedition 
against the Nepthalites or White 
Iluns, v. 85 ; death, ib. 

Perbarmenia, name of Armenia when 
reduced to a Persian province, iv. 
170 ; persecutions of the Magi in, 
v. 364 and note M. ; revolt of, 365. 

Persecution of the early Christians, 
delayed by their being confounded 
with the Jews, ii. 231 ; first instance 
of occasioned by the fire of Rome 
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under Nero, 233 ; that persecution 
confined to Rome, 2.37 ; imt caused 
hy the religious tenets 01 the Chris- 
tians, ib. ; second persi eution under 
Domitian, 239 ; methods ?»f escaping 
persecution, 253 ; flight, from how 
regarded, 254 and note ; avoided by 
purchasing false certificates, 254 ; 
and hy a[>ostasy, ib. ; ten persecu- 
tions, when first established, 255 ; 
persecution of M. Antoninus, 257 ; 
of Severus, 258; of Maximin, 259 
arid note U. ; of Decius, 200 ; of Va- 
lerian, 2(51 ; of Aurelian, 201, note 
(Jh ; of Maximian and (Jalerius, 
2(57 ; of Diocletian, 209, sqq. ; ge- 
neral idea of tlie last, 275; in Italy 
and Africa, 270 ; in lllyricum and 
the East, 278; suspended hy the 
edict of (Jalerius, ib. ; renewed hy 
Maximin, 280 ; end of, 281. 

Perseus, treasures of, i. 294. 

1’krsia, monarchy of restored, i. 3.31 ; 
extent and population under Arta- 
xerxes, 340 ; military power of, 340 ; 
cavalry excellent, 317 ; youth how 
educated, ib. ; throne of disputed hy 
Hormuz and N arses, ii. 81 ; Narses 
overthrown hy (Jalerius, 83 ; war be- 
tween Sapor and Constantine, 370 ; 
Christians are protected hy Con- 
stantine, iii. 25 and note; invaded 
hy Julian, 191 ; he passes the 
Tigris, 204; retreat, 208; terms of 
the treaty between Sapor and Jo- 
vian, 219 ; pence with Theodosius, 
280; state of under Cabades or 
Kobad, contemporary of Justinian, 
v. 18 L ; accession of Chosroes, or Nu- 
shirvan, 182 ; contest with Rome 
reviewed, 3(53 ; anarchy of after the 
death of Chosroes II., 412; Chris- 
tianity in, vi. 40 ; Fatimitc kings of, 
281, note ; standard of described, 
293 ; conquered hy the Saracens, 
296 ; corfcpiored hy the Turks, vii. 
165 ; Seljukian dynasty of, 167 ; 
conquered hy Timour, viii. 43. 

Persian despotism, i. 218 ; war under 
Gordian III., 325. 

Persians, modorn, ignorant of Sapor’s 
victories, i. 407, note; account of 
their religion, 332, sqq. ; their per- 
secutions in Armenia, ii. 79 ; why 
not easily ' Christianized, 214; dis- 
cussed the most important affairs at 
table, 405 ; intemperance of, ib. 
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PETER DE RUP1BUS. 

note; Mahometan, their discord 
with the Turks, vi. 272 ; reverence 
for Mahomet’s cousin Ali, ib. ; called 
Shiites, or sectaries, ib. ; pilgrimage 
of to the tomb of Ali at Cufa, 277. 

Pertinax chosen emperor, i. 234 ; suc- 
cessive employments, ib. note; re- 
luctant accession, 235 ; virtues, 
236; reforms, 237, s q.\ popularity, 
238 ; discontent and conspiracy of the 
praetorians, 239 ; murder of Perti- 
nax, ib. : funeral and apotheosis, 252. 

Pertinax, Helvius, bon mot and exe- 
cution, i. 270 and note. 

Pescennius Niger, governor of S\iia, 
assumes the purple, i. 247. 

Pestilence at Rome, i. 228. 

Peta viur, object of his work on Hue 
Trinity, iii. 52, note ; character of 
his ‘ Dogmata Theologies,’ vi. 2, 
note. 

Peti henkges, Turkish tiibe of the, 
vii. 79, note 8, 

Peter, king of Arragon, assists John 
of Procidain the revolt of Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 378 ; relieves 
Messina, 380. 

Peter, Bulgarian chief, leads a iv\< It 
from Isaac Angelus, vii. 287. 

Peter, Byzantine ambassador, his cha- 
racter and negotiations with Tluo- 
datus, king of Italy, v. 120. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, crowned hy pope llono- 
rius 111., vii. 335 ; captivity and 
death, 336. 

Peter T., czar of Russia, his conduct 
to his son contrasted with that of 
Constantine, ii. 353. 

Peter UNArnKUS, patriarch of An- 
tioch, his addition to the Trisagion, 
vi. 33 and note. 

Peter the Hermit visits Jerusalem 
anil Constantinople, vii. 178 ; char- 
acter, ib. ; encouraged hy pope 
Urban H. to proclaim a crusade, 
179; leads the first, 191; escapes 
from the Bulgarians, 193 ; attempts 
to fly from Antioch, 219 ; retirement 
and death, 228, note S. 

Peter, brother of the emperor Maurice, 
violates the privileges of Azimun- 
tium, v. 381 ; is forced to fly, ib. 

Peter, the patrician, character of liis 
work, ii. 84, note. 

Peter de Rnrinus, bishop of Win- 
chester, commands the auxiliaries ot 
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PETER, ST. 

the pope in tlic battle of Viterbo, 
viii. ‘210 and noii. 

Piter, St., his visit to Rome, ii. 196 ; 
did not found that church, ib. vote 
M. ; tombs or trophies of St. Deter 
and St. Paul at Rome, iii. 427 ; 
legend of their apparition to Attila, 
iv. 246 ; the two epistles of St. 
Peter rejected by the Pauliciaus, 

vii. 48. 

Petek’s, St., church, erected on the 
garden of Nero, ii. 234. 

Petra, Arabian town of, i. 113, note 
S. ; siege of, by Dagisteus, general of 
Justinian, v. 201 ; capital of the 
Nabatlneans, vi. 202, vote. 

Pktuarcii, epistle to the doge and 
senate of Venice respecting the war 
with the Genoese, vii. 411 ; one of 
the first revi\ era of learning in Italy, 

viii. 107 ; intimacy with Barlaam 
and Greek studies, 108 ; his love and 
esteem for the Colonna family, 222, 
224 ; poetical and literary character, 
225 ; coronation at Rome, 227 ; pa- 
triotism, 228 ; applauds the tribune 
Rienzi, 237 ; invites and upbraids 
the emperor Charles IV., 248; so- 
licits the popes of Avignon to return 
to Rome, 249 ; testifies the destruc- 
tion of the Roman monuments by 
the citizens, 280. 

Petronius, father-in-law of Yalens, 
rapacity and cruelty of, iii. 239. 

Petronius Maximus, his wife ravished 
by Valentinian 111., iv. 250; bis 
family and character, 254 ; saluted 
emperor, 255 ; compels Eudoxia, 
widow of Valentinian, to marry him, 
ib. ; cowardice on the approach of 
Genscric, 256 ; massacred, ib. 

Pkkfekl, character of his Abrege' Cliro- 
nologiquc de Pllistoirc d’AUemagne, 
vi. 191. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the 
Roman legion, i. 150. 

Phantasma, the body of Christ held to 
be by the Docetes, vi. 5. 

Pharamond a fabulous sovereign, iv. 
129 and note M. 

Tharandsem, wife of Arsaccs Tirarms, 
confounded by Gibbon with Olympias, 
iii. 278, note M. ; her brave defence 
of Artogcrassa, ib. 

Fharas, chief of the Heruli, under 
Belisarius, v. 102 : beleaguers Geli- 
mer 5 Mount Papua, 116 ; letter to 
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that monarch, 117 ; throe extraor 
dinary gifts to, ib. 

Pharisees, sect of the, ii. 171 ; added 
traditioij to Scripture, 172. 

Phasis, river, described, v. 193. 

Pheasant, ndme of that bird, whence 
derived, v. 195. 

Philadelphia, its valiant defence 
against, the Turks, viii. 24. 

rHiLAOKUTs, prefect of Egypt, opposes 
Athanasius, iii. 74, note. 

Philkmuius, Francis, his description of 
the Greek language, viii. 105 ; Lives 
of, ib. vote ; obtains from Mahomet 
II. the liberty of his mother and 
sisters by a Latin ode, 144, vote , and 
174, vote. 

Philip, praetorian prefect under Gor- 
dian 111., i. 326; supplants his 
master, ib. ; whether he ordered his 
execution V 327, vote ; solemnises 
the secular games, ib. ; rebellion 
against, 373 ; death, 374 ; protected 
the Christians, ii. 2(50 ; suspected of 
being a convert, ib. and vote. 

Philip, minister of Constantins IL, 
puts Paul, bishop of Constantinople, 
to death, iii. 90; his previous stra- 
tagem to banish Paul, 91. 

Pniup ]., of France, his limited do- 
minion, vii. 182. 

Philip Augustus of France, assists at 
the siege of Acre, vii. 262 ; con- 
trasted with Richard I., 2(53. 

Philip, duke of Burgundy, his banquet, 
pageant, and promised crusade against 
the Turks, viii. 183. 

Philippa, daughter of Raymond of 
Poitou, her intrigue with Andronicus 
Comnenus, vi. 126. 

Philippi cus, v. Bardanes. 

Philippopolis taken by the Goths, i. 
383. 

Philo, his works, when published, iii. 
47 and note S. ; his Platonism, ib. t 
vote. 

Piiilopatris, dialogue, date of, dis- 
cussed, ii. 55, notes ; derides the 
Trinity, 225 and note. 

Philosophers, Grecian, religious sys- 
tems of the, i. 1 &J ; pagan, indiffer- 
ent to the evidence of prophecy and 
miracles, ii. 218 ; liow esteemed 
among the Huns, iv. 103. 

Philosophy, divine or ‘'monkish, de- 
scribed and contrasted with tjie 
Grecian, iv. 306. 
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PHIL0ST0RG1US. 1 

Pmlostorgius, value of his authority, 
ii. 3(55, note G. ; character of that his- 
torian, iii. 53, note . 

Philotiieus, a Macedonian sedarv, in- 
culcates religious toieratk n on An- 
themius, iv. ‘281. 

1'iiineus, palace of, ii. 228 and note. 

Phibouz, a Syrian renegade, betrays 
Antioch to Bohemoiul, vii. 217. 

Phocaca, Genoese colony at, viii. G9 
and 'notes. i 

Piiocas, a centurion, elected emperor 
by the army of Maurice, v. 383 ; 
consecration and public entry into 
Constantinople, 385 ; executes Mau- 
rice and his five sons, ib . ; his 
character, 38(5 ; tyranny, 387 ; cap- 
tured and beheaded by Heraclins, 
389 ; his rebellion suppressed by 
Basil II., vi. 107. 

Phoenicia described, i. 1G0. 

Phoenician inscriptions, quoted by 
Procopius, v. 121 and note M. 

PiiOTius, persecuted by his mother 
Antonina, wife of Belisarius, v. 159 ; 
persuades Belisarius to punish her 
vices, ib. ; further persecutions, 1G0; 
becomes a monk, 1GI. 

Phot i us, patriarch of Constantinople, 
preceptor of Leo the Philosopher, vi. 
100 ; account of and of his “ Library/’ 

vii. 40 ; attempts the conversion of 
the Russians, 92 ; his promotion from 
a captaincy in the guards to the 
patriarchate, 280. 

Photius, the patrician, escapes the 
persecution of Justinian by suicide, 
vi. 37. 

Piiranza, George, Greek historian, 
his testimony to Bajazet’s iron cage, 

viii. 59 ; account of^ 90, notes ; em- 
bassy from Constantine Pahvolo- 
gus into Georgia, 140 ; to the court 
of Trebizond, 141; fate of himself 
and family at the taking of Constan- j 
tinople by the Turks, 174. 

Physicians, •much esteemed among 
the Huns, iv. 204. 

Picabdy, origin of the name of, vii. 
178, note. 

Pictubes, use of ii} Christian worship 
censured by the council of Illiberis, 
vi. 135 ; more decent and harmless 
than sculpture, 13G. 

Pigmies of Afyica, fabulous race of, 
iii. 276 and note . 

Piiate, Pontius, date of his procurator- 
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ship, ii. 233, note ; story of his testi- 
mony in favour of Christ, 25G and 
note. 

Pilgrimage, Christian, to Jerusalem, 
iii. 150; vii. 171; Mahometan, two 
kinds of, vi. 232, note. 

Pii.pay, tables of, procured by Chosroea 
Nusliirvan V., 186 ; liow preserved, 
187 and note M. ; intrinsic merit, 
ib. 

Pilum, description of the, i. 119. 

Pincian palace at Rome, v. 144 and 
note. 

Pinna marina, shell fish, silk manu- 
factured from, v. 58 and note. 

Pipa, a German princess, marries Gal- 
lienus, i. 394. 

Pir.euh, Gothic fleet at, i. 400. 

Pisa, council of, viii. 92 ; deposes the 
popes of Rome and Avignon, 255. 

Pisani, Venetian admiral, defeated hy 
the Genoese in a sea fight at Con- 
stantinople, vii. 410 and note M. 

1Tso,Calpubnius, the only noble among 
Gallienus’ competitors, i. 410; his 
virtues, ib. 

Pity us attacked by the Goths, i. 39G ; 
taken, 397. 

Tius II., pope, v. JPneas Sylvius. 

Placentia, battle of between Aurolian 
and the Alemanni, ii. 15 ; council of 
summoned by j>ope Urban 11., vii. 
1 80 . 

PLACIMA, sister of Ilonorius, her ad- 
ventures, iv. 114 ; marriage with 
Adolphus, king of the Goths, ib. ; 
where solemnized, ib. note 8. ; ill- 
treatment of by lingerie, 120; re- 
stored to Ilonorius by Wallia, 127 ; 
after the death of Adolphus marries 
Constantius, 171 ; fondness of Hono- 
rius for changed to hatred, 172 ; 
flies to Constantinople with her chil- 
dren, ib. ; restored after the death of 
Ilonorius, 173; assumes the guar- 
dianship of her son Yalentinian III., 
174; her administration, 175; ba- 
nishes her daughter Ilonoria, 229; 
death, 249, note ; sepulchre at Ra- 
venna, ib. 

Plague, its origin and nature, v. 253 ; 
account of the destructive one in the 
reign of Justinian, ib. 

Plane-trees cultivated by the an- 
cients, iv. 111. 

Plxto’s doctrine of immortality, ii. 
169 ; republic, 197 and note; system 
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PLATONISTS. 

of, iii. 45 ; whether derived from the 
Jews, ib. note ; three principles, 46 , 
his system taught at Alexandria, ib. ; 
respect of the Christians for, 49 and 
note ; the source of the Gnostic er- 
rors, ib. note; how distinguished 
from the Christian doctrines, 50 ; his 
theological Trinity not understood Ly 
ancient philosophers, ib. note ; study 
of revived in Italy, viii. 115 ; cha- 
racter of his philosophy, ib. 

Platonists, new, rise of, ii. 104 ; cha- 
racterized, 105 ; oppose Christianity, 
266 ; allegorical mythology of adopted 
hy Julian, iii. 139; their magic or 
theurgy, 142 and note ; seven Pla- 
tonists take refuge in Persia on the 
suppression of the schools of Athens, 
v. 93 ; their disappointment, ib. ; 
Ohosrocs exacts an immunity for 
them from Justinian, 94. 

Plautian us, minister of Severus, i. 
261 ; rank, 276, note. 

Plebeians, Roman, account of, ii. 308. 

Plktiio, George Gemistus, revives the 
study of Plato in Italy, viii. 115 ; 
account of, ib. note; a pagan, 119, 
note. 

Pliny, the younger, legacies to, i. 300 ; 
examines the Christians of Bithyuia, 
ii. 183 ; describes the prevalence of 
Christianity in Bithynia, 208 ; date 
of liis proconsulship, ib. note S. ; 
mentions Christians of every order , 
216; consults the emperor Trajan 
respecting them, 240 ; which proves 
that there were then no general laws 
against them, ib. ; tortures two fe- 
males, ib. note M. ; his test of recan- 
tation, 243, note M. 

Plotina, empress, i. 213. 

Plotinus, the philosopher, accompanies 
the army of Misitheus into Persia, i. 
326, note ; his intimacy with Gal- 
1 tonus, 408. 

Plumbat/b, weapons so called, ii. 92, 
note. 

Pocock, character of his ‘ Description 
of the East,* vi. 815, note. 

Poet laureate, invention of that 
title, viii. 482 ; its perpetuation a 
ridiculous custom peculiar to the 
English court, ib. and note . 

Poggius, his dialogue De Yarietate For- 
tune, when composed, viii. 58, note ; 
testimony as to the iron cage of Baja- 
aet, ib. ; his reflections on the fall of 


POPES. 

Rome, 267 ; description cf its ruins* 
268. 

Poitiers, battle of between C1 ov:“b and 
Alaric JL, iv. 360. 

Poland ravaged by the Mongols, viii. 
14. *■ 

Pollen ti a, date of the battle of bo 
tween Stilicho and Alaric, iv. 32, 
note 8. ; battle described, 36. 

Poll-tax, provincial, i. 303, note 8. ; 
sometimes called capitatio , ii. 337 
note S. ; how levied, ib. 

Polybius, his opinion of Byzantium, ii. 
287. 

Pol yo a bp, martyrdom of, ii. 243, note. 

Polyeuctes, story of, ii. 252, note. 

Polytheism, best described by Hero- 
dotus, i. 165 ; M. Constant’s view of, 
16G, note M. ; its ministers little 
interested in supporting it, ii. 204 ; 
its weak hold on the human heart, 
205 (v. Paganism). 

Pom pe [anus, Claudius, his manly re- 
solution, i. 233. 

Pompei anus, Ruricius, commandant of 
Verona, ii. 129 ; defeated and slain 
by Constantine the Great, 130. 

1 Pompei anus, prefect of Rome, super- 
stitious project for driving away 
Alaric, iv. 91. 

Pompey, extraordinary power of, i. 200 
and note ; raised the Asiatic tribute, 
295 and note 8. ; his house at Rome, 
311, note. 

Pompey, nephew of the emperor Anas- 
tasius, suspected of sedition, v. 53 ; 
executed, 55. 

Pomptine marshes drained by Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, v. 23. 

Pontifex Maximus, office of assumed 
by the first seven Christian emperors, 
iii. 99 ; first refused by Gratian, ib. 
note ; but not till the sixteenth year 
of his reign, ib. note S. 

Pontiffs, Roman, their jurisdiction, iii 
407, s<](j. . 

Pontirolo (pons Aureoli), ii. 2. 

Pontius, his Life of Cyprian, ii. 247, 
note. 

Pontuh, kingdom of, i. 160. 

Popes of Rome, growtr of their power, 

v. 361 ; their policy and ambition, 

vi. 145 ; their dominion founded on 
rebellion during the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts, ib. ; begin to be con- 
sidered by the Romans as their Jlrst 
magistrates, 152 ; mutual obligation! 
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poppjea. I 

with the Carlovingian family, 150 ; 
donations of Pepin and Gharleinagne 
to, 159 ; forgery of the donation of 
Constantine, 161 ; transle^ the em- 
pire to Charlemagne, 166 ; admoni- 
tion to on their accession, 168, note ; 
average length of reign, ib. ; their 
dexterous use of the quarrels of the 
Carlovingians, 178; method of their 
election and authority of the em- 
perors, 181 ; their abasement and 
indigence in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, 182 ; acquiesced at first in 
the Greek doctrine of the procession 
ot the Holy Ghost, vii. 279 ; their 
authority in Rome, viii. J88 ; dona- 
tion of Constantine, ib . ; appeals to, 
189: election of, 21 L; absence of 
from Rome, 216 ; origin of the papal 
schism, 214; temporary return of 
Urban V. to Rome, 249 ; final return 
of pope Gregory XI 250; greatschism 
of the West, 253 ; negociations for a 
union, 254; of Rome and Avignon, 
deposed by the council of Pisa, 255 ; 
three popes, ib. ; election of Martin Y . 
by the council of Constance, and 
restoration of the popes to the Vat i- 
ean, 256 ; acquire the absolute do- 
minion of Rome, 262 ; merits and 
defects of their government, 264 ; 
power over the public buildings, 274 
and note M. 

Poppas a, Nero’s mistress, ii. 236. 
Population of Rome, iv. 87, 89 ; va- 
rious modern computations of, ib. 
note 8. ; writers on, ib. 90. 

Porcauo, Stephen, his conspiracy at 
Rome, viii. 260; execution, 261. 
Porcelain, Chinese, whether known 
to the Romans, iv. 79, votes. 
Porphyrians, the Arians so called, iii. 
64. 

Porphyrio, the celebrated whale of the 
Propontis, v. 78. 

Pouphyriu^Optatianus, panegyric of, 
ii. 352 and note . 

Porphyrogenite, meaning and appli- 
cation of that term explained, vi. 

101 . 

Porphyry, neo-Platonist, ii. 104; his 
Life of Plotinus, ib. 7iote ; his treatise 
against the Christians, 266, note. 
Pobson, settled the controversy re- 
specting 1 *John v. 7, iv. 335, note 

Porto, present state of, viii. 210. 


piia:torian. 

Portoria, or customs, i. 295, note 8. . 
re-established by Augustus, 298 and 
-note 8. ; rate, ib. 

Portuguese persecute the Nesiorian 
Christians of Malabar, vi. 52 ; their 
expedition to Abyssinia, 64. 

Post deb, eunuch of Claudius, ii. 386, 
note. 

Posthumus, general of Callienus, his 
victories over the Franks, i. 391 ; 
murdered l>y his troops at Mentz, ii. 
18. 

Posts and post-houses under the em- 
pire, i. 188. 

Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, 
ii. 312; equal in dignity to the 
Praetorian pradects, 313; Auguslal 
of Egypt, 314. 

Pr.efectus morum, what, i. 204, note 
8. 

Project a, niece of Justinian, her 
marriage with Artaban prevented 
by Theodora, v. 226. 

Propositus, or chamberlain, under 
Constantine, functions of, ii. 326. 

Piiotextatus, proconsul of Aclmia, 
obtains from Valentinian toleration 
for the Eleusinian mysteries, iii. 249 ; 
tranquillises the disturbances occa- 
sioned at Rome by the schism of 
Donatus and Ursinus, 256; jest of 
to Damasus, ib. ; his honours and 
titles, ib. note. 

Prjktors, Roman, reduction of tliei 
number and power, ii. 312 ; legisla 
live power of the, v. 265 and note 
YV. ; often abused, 267. 

Pr.etouian hands, or city cohorts, i. 
154 ; their origin, 241 ; numbers, ib. 
aud note ; camp, 242 ; site of, ib. 
note 8. ; their power, 242 ; dona- 
tives to, ib. ; claim to be the Roman 
people, 243 ; sell the empire, ib. ; 
dread the Pannonian legion, 250 ; 
disgraced by Sevcms, 252 ; remo- 
delled and increased by him, 260 ; 
pay, 273 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note 
G. ; murder Ulpian, 290 ; Gibbon 
corrected, ib. note W. ; besieged by 
the people, 322 ; weakened and re- 
duced by Diocletian, ii. 92 ; theit 
desperate resistance against Con- 
stantine, 132 ; suppressed by him, 
134. 

Pujetoiuan prefects, offico of, i. 260 ; 
progress of, ib. note S. ; civil func- 
tions, ib. 261 ; their civil and military 
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PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 

power, ii. 310 ; deprived of the latter 
by Constantine, ib . ; increased to 
four, ib. ; their civil functions, 311 ; 
salary, ib. and note ; no appeal from, 
ib. ; had no jurisdiction in Rome and 
Constantinople, 312 ; table of their 
provinces, 315, note S. ; prerogatives 
of, 316 ; gradual degradation of that 
office, v. 65, note M. I 

Pragmatic sanction of Justinian for 
the settlement of Italy, v. 241, 242, 
note. 

PRAXAOORAS, Life of Constantine, ii. 
126, note. 

Praxeas, heresy of, iii. 52 and 53, 
note ; confuted by Tertuliian, ib. 

Praxiteles, sculptures of destroyed 
by Belisarius in his defence of Rome, 
v. 139 ; excelled in fauns, ib. note. 

Preaching, introduction and freedom 
of, iii. 37 ; abuse of, 38. 

Precedency, severe law of Gratian 
against the infringement of, ii. 304, 
note ; rules of, 305, note. 

Predestination, doctrine of, taught in 
the Koran, vi. 224-247 ; its influence 
on the courage of the Saracens, ib. 

Prerogatives, imperial, i. 204 ; aug- 
mented by Severus, 262. 

Presbyters, institution of, ii. 191. 

Presents, Roman, to foreign kings, 
ambassadors, Ac., i. 386 and note. 

Presidius despoiled by Constantine, 
governor of Spoleto, v. 149. 

P kester John, story of, vi. 49 and 
note; his skull enchased in siher 
by Zingis, viii. 3; raonarchs of the 
Keraites so called ib. note S. 

Priesthood, pagan, hereditary succes- 
sion of in various nations, iii. 30, 
note ; partly elective among the 
Druids, ib. 

Priestley, Dr., tendency of his opi- 
nions, vi. G2, note and note M. 

Priests, pagan, their tricks, iii. 419. 

Primogeniture, prerogative of, un- 
known to the Romans, v. 307. 

Prince of the Waters, Persian officer, 
his functions, v. 184 and note. 

Princeps Jcventutis, what, i. 151, 
note S. 

Princeps Senatus, nature of that title, 
i. 197 and note S. ; the emperor 
Tacitus so called, ii. 35, note. 

Principi.es, two, doctrine of, i. 334. 

Printing, ancient use of by the 
Chinese, v. 62. 


ritOCESSJONS. 

Trisca, wife of Diocletian, put tc 
death by Licinius, ii. 138 ; her con- 
version to Christianity, 264. 

Priscillian, bishop of Avila, put tc 
death with some of his sect by 
Maximus, jii. 374 ; account of his 
heresy, 375. 

Priscus, Thrasca, i. 270. 

Priscus accepts the purple from tho 
Goths, i. 383. 

Priscus, engineer, i. 256 and note. 

Priscus, the historian, conversation 
with a renegade Greek in the camp 
of Attila, iv. 204, 209; probably a 
pagan, ib. notes. 

Piuscck, general of the emperor 
Maurice, his successes against the 
Avars, v. 381. 

Priulf, Gothic leader, his character, 
iii. 355 ; slain by Fravit-ta, ib. 

Prop. a, widow of the praTect Petro- 
u ins, escapes from the sack of Rome 
with her daughter Lata and grand- 
daughter Demetrias, iv. 107. 

Prorole, or I’rolatio , Valentinian 
doctrine adopted by orthodox Chris- 
tians, iii. 51, note. 

Promts, general of Aurclian, ii. 23, 
25; op] oses the usurpation of Fb>- 
rianus, 40 ; his character and st r- 
vices, 41; elected emperor, 42; 
respectful letter to the Senate, ib. ; 
victories over the barbarians, 43 ; 
mostly gained in person, 44 ; de- 
livers Gaul from the Germans, ib . ; 
invades Germany, 45; dictates a 
treaty, ib. ; builds a wall from the 
Rhine to the Danube, 46 ; intro- 
duces barbarians into the army, 47 ; 
quells the revolt of Saturninus, 49 ; 
of Bouosus and Proculus, 50 ; 
triumph, ib. ; ' military discipline, 
ib. ; employed the troops in agricul- 
ture, 51 ; murdered, 52. 

Probuh, praetorian prefect, defends 
Sirmium against the Quadi, iii. 288. 

pROP.cs, chief of the Anician family, 
honours and fortunes of, iv. 73 ; two 
sons of associated in the consular 
dignity, ib. 

Procession of the JJoly Ghost from 
the Son as well as from the Father 
first established in the eighth coun- 
cil of Toledo, iv. 340 and note ; con- 
troversy concerning, vji. 279. 

Processions of the Greek emperors, 

vii. 22. 
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PItOCHIRON. 

Prociiiron, or legal manual of Basil I., 
account of, vii. 45, note S. 

Proclus, the qucestor of Justin, v. 37; 
prevents the ado])tion of JNushirvan, 
son of Cabades king of Persia, by 
Justin, 182. 

Proclus, story of his renewing the ex- 
])edient of Archimedes to bum the 
fleet of Vi talian, v. 71. 

Proclus, the Platonist, account of, v. 1)2. 

Proconnesus, isle, marble of, ii. 29G. 

Proconsul, duties of, ii. JIG, note. 

Procopia, consort of Michael I., her 
martial spirit, vi. 88. 

Procopius, kinsman and general of 
Julian, iii. 181) ; fails to join Julian 
at Ctesiphon, ib. ; ap]H>iuted by 
Jovian to conduct Julian’s funeral, 
225 ; regarded as the successor of 
Julian, 288 ; escapes the satellites 
of Valentinian and Yalens, ib. ; his 
adventures, ib. ; how connected with 
Julian, ib. note ; a pagan, ib. ; seizes 
on Constantinople, 281) ; progress of 
his rebellion, 240 ; betrayed by his 
troops, 242 ; beheaded, ib. 

Procopius, father-in-law of Yalens, ap- 
pointed to try Timasius, iv. 141. 

Procopius, the historian, account of 
the testament of A reading, iv. 150; 
fabulous account of Britain, 809 ; his 
character and writings, v. 89 ; occa- 
sion of his ‘Edifices,’ 40, fate of 
his works, ib. note ; character of his 
‘Anecdotes,’ 41 and note M. ; enters 
the service of Belisarins, 100 ; his 
defence of archer)', 102 ; his confes- 
sion of dishonesty, 129, note ; his 
description of the temple of Janus, 
140, note ; mission into Campania, 
140 ; estimate of the numbers de- 
stroyed by the inroads of the bar- 
barians, 172 ; escapes with Solomon 
from the rebellion at Carthage, 211 ; 
description of the desolation of Africa. 
214; his medical skill, 254 and 
note ; description of the plague under 
Justinian, ib. sq. ; his sentiments 
concerning religion, vi. 85. 

Proculuns, legal sect of, v. 278. 

Proculus, revolt and character, ii. 50. 

Professors, salaries of, i. 194, notes 
Q. and W. 

Promotus, master - general c f the 
infantry, his quarrel with Rufmus, 
banishment and death, iv. 8. 

Property -tax, establishment of, i. 

VOL. vm. 


PSALMODY. 

294 ; history of, ib. note S. ; Gibbon 
corrected, 298, note S. 

Property, right of, on what founded, 
v. 302 ; Roman laws respecting, 
304 ; Gibbon’s view developed and 
corrected, ib. note W. 

Prophets of the early Christian church, 
ii. 191 ; evil consequences and abo- 
lishment of, ib. • female, reproved 
by St. Paul, ib. note M. 

Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, de- 
scribed, ii. 290 ; abounds in excellent 
fish, 292. 

Prostitutes, taxation of, ii. 342 ; how 
and when abolished, ib. note G. 

Protectors, Constantine’s body-guard 
so called, ii. 380. 

Protkrius, successor of Dioscorus as 
patriarch of Alexandria, murdered by 
the monk Timothy, the Cat, vi. 30. 

Protestants, their political views dif- 
ferent from those of the primitive 
Christians, iii. 8. 

Protosebastos, title invented by 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 18. 

Pkotospathaire, Byzantine officer, 
vii. 20. 

Prutostrator, Byzantine officer, vii. 

20 . 

Puotovestiare, officer of the Byzantine 
emperors, his functions, vii. 19. 

Provinces, Roman, described, i. 155, 
sq. ; list of under Hadrian, 1G2, 
note 8.; how governed, 172; dif- 
ference between the eastern and 
western, 174 ; how divided between 
the emperor and senate, 201 and 
note S. ; division of under Constan- 
tine, ii. 314 ; two singular provisions 
for the government of, 3 IG ; gover- 
nors of not to be natives, ib. ; Zeno’s 
law respecting governors of, 317, 
note ; numerous revolts of governors, 
319. 

Prudentius, his testimony as to the 
debate in the senate respecting Chris- 
tianity or Paganism, iii. 411 and 
notes. 

Prusa, conquest of, by Orelian, son of 
the caliph Othman, viii. 23 ; the 
true a?ra of the Ottoman empire, ib. 

Prussia, conquest and conversion of, 
i. 378, note. 

Prussians invade Britain, iv. 389. 

Pry pec, river, i. 380. 

Psalmody, when and by whom intro* 
duced, iii. 88 and notes. 

2d 
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PTOLEMAIS. 

Dtolemais, v. Acre. 

Ptolemies, library of, at Alexandria, 
iii. 417, notes . 

Ptolemy, Roman senator, beads a re- 
volt against Otho 111., vi. 180. 

Pcjdentius assists tlie Romans against 
Gelimer, Vandal king of Africa, v. 
99. 

Pugionk, A, whether Oleander’s title ? 
i. 229 and 7iote M. 

Pulcheuia, sister of Theodosius tin; 
Younger, her character and adminis- 
tration, iv. 101 ; effects the disgrace 
of the empress Eudocia, 100 ; pro- 
claimed empress of the East on the 
death of her brother, 218 ; executes 
the eunuch Chrysophius, 219 ; mar- 
ries the senator Marcian, ib. ; death 
and canonization, 278 and 7iote ; sup- 
ports the cause of Cyril against Nes- 
torius, vi. 22. 

Pule Rudbar, or llyrcanian Rock, v. 
3G9. 

Pn leant, or Poullains, name of the 
descendants of the crusaders settled 
in Palestine, vii. 231 and note. 

Punishments, Roman, v. 31 G ; disuse 
of penal laws, 318 ; rigour of the 
Christian emperors, 322 ; capital, 
abolished by the emperor Calo- 
Johannes, vi. 119. 

Purim, Jewish festival of, ii. 223, 7iote. 

Purple colour, Phoenician, described, 
v. 56 and 7iotc ; restricted to impe- 
rial use, ib. 

Purple, or porphyry, ancient, nature 
of, vi. 101. 

Purple chamber of the Byzantine pa- 
lace, vii. 16. 

Purpurius, his violence against Crcci- 
lian, iii. 43. 

Pyrrhic dance, i. 148. 

I'ytheas, navigations of, i. 378, note. 


Q. 

Quadi vanquished by M. Anto- 
ninus, i. 370 ; invade the Illyrian 
provinces, ii. 401 ; reduced by Con- 
stantius II., 402 ; oppressed by Mar- 
cellinus, iii. 287 ; who murders their 
king, ib . ; they ravage Pannonia, 288. 

Quaestors, revolution in the office of, 
ii. 327 ; their origin obscure, ib. 
note ; Niebuhr’s opinion, ib. note S. ; 
number, ib. note ; imperial functions 


RATiONARlUM IMPERII. 

of, 328 and notes ; office of sometimes 
filled by the heir-apparent, ib. 
Quindeckmvirs, functions of the, iii. 
407. c , 

Quintianu^, bishop of Rodez, iv. 358. 
Quintilian brothers, their history, i. 
225. 

Quintilius, brother of Claudius, at- 
tempts to seize the empire, ii. 9 ; 
suicide, ib. 

Quintus Curtius, inquiry as to the 
age of, i. 324 and note, and note 8. 
Quj rites, soldiers disgraced by that 
term, i. 292 ; whether used by Al. 
Severus, ib. 7iote 8. 

Qoss, a pne-Mahometan, preaches the 
unity of God, vi. 224, note 8. 


11 . 

Racca, palace of Ilaruii al Rashid, vi. 
40G and note. 

Radagaisus, or Rlmdogasf, leads the 
German emigration in the reign of 
Honor ins, iv. 44 ; the god of war 
so called by the Slavonians, ib. note 
M. ; forces how composed, 45 ; was a 
Slavonian, ib. 7iote 8. ; date; of his 
invasion of Italy, 40, 7wte 8. ; be- 
sieges Florence, 47 ; threatens Rome, 
ib. ; defeated by Stilieho, 48 ; put to 
death, 49 ; his execution justified, ib. 
7iote M. 

Radigkr, king of the Varni, conquered 
and compelled to fulfil his promise ot 
marriage by an Anglo-Saxon prin- 
cess, iv. 400. 

Raiidi, the Abbassidc, the last who de- 
served the title of caliph, vi. 422. 

Rainulf, count, leader of the Normans 
in Italy, vii. 104 and note G. 

Ramadan, fast of instituted by Maho- 
met, vi. 233. 

Ramon de Montaner^ his History of 
the Catalan freebooters, vii. 384, 
notes G. and M. 

Ramusio, his History of the Conquest 
of Constantinople, vii. 319, 7iote. 

Rando, a chief of the Alemanni, sur- 
prises Moguntiacum, iii. 259. 

Rapes, Constantine’s severe law 
against, ii. 143. 

Rasaphe obtains the name of Sergio* 
polis, v. 375, note. 

Rationarium imperii of Augutius, i. 
295 and note W. 
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RAVENNA. 

Ravenna, a naval station, i. 154 ; siege 
of by Maximian, ii. 116 : account of 
its foundation and progress, iv. 41 ; 
becomes the residence of Honor ius, 
42 ; and seat of government, 43 ; 
siege of by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
v. 10 ; exarchate of, its limits, 348 ; 
conquered by Pepin and presented 
to the popes, vi. 159 ; limits, ib. ; 
reclaimed by Charlemagne, 161 ; 
archbishops of rival the pope, ib. ; 
exarch of murdered in a sedition 
respecting image - worship, 149; 
Creeks repulsed from, 150 ; exarchs 
restored, but with limited power, 
ib. ; entry and expulsion of Liut- 
prand, 153 ; finally subdued by As- 
tolphus, ib. 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, engages 
in the first crusade, vii. 183 ; charac- 
ter, 198 ; march to Constantinople, 
203 ; keeper of the holy lance, 221 ; 
incursion into Syria, 224 and : 
declines to compete for the crown of 
.Jerusalem, 228 and note S. 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, his in- 
irigues with the Saracens, vii. 257 
and note M. 

Ra ynal, Abbe, mistake respecting Con- 
stantine’s law about Christian slaves, 
hi. 23, note; erroneously attributes 
the suppression of Paganism to Con- 
stantine, 97. 

Uazis, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Recared, son and successor of Leovi- 
gild, first Catholic king of Spain, iv. 
339 ; his two substantial arguments 
for orthodoxy, ib. ; converts bis king- 
dom to the jNicenc faith, 340 ; em- 
bassy to pope Gregory the Great, ib, 

Rechiarius, king of the Sucvi in Spain, 
defeated by Theodoric II., iv. 262 ; 
capture and death, 263. 

Red Sea, only a part of the ancient 
Marc Ruhiym, vi. 196, note ; com- 
munication with the Nile by a canal, 
339 and note S. 

Reformation, Protestant, character of, 
vii. 59, 8$. 

Reginald of Ch&tillon, his forays 
against the Saracens, vii. 257 ; put 
to death by Saladin, 258 and note. 

Rei or RagjK, site of, v. 368, note. 

Reigning, art of, Diocletian’s remark 
ii. 100. 

Reindeer in Germany, i. 351. 

Relics, progress of the worship of, iii. 


RHYNDACUS. 

428 ; forgeries of, ib. ; lucrative trade 
of the Latins in after the pillage ot 
Constantinople, vii. 319; sale of by 
Paid win IT. to St. Louis, 342. 

Religion of the Roman people, i. 165 
difference of a lawful ground of en- 
mity with the Arabs, vi. 353 ani 
note. 

IvEMiGius, bishop of Rheims, converts 
and baptizes Clovis, iv. 351. 

Rknnell, Major, his maps and memoirs 
of Asia, v. 60, note. 

Renatus Pkofuturus Frioeiudus, his 
character of Aetius, iv. 221 . 

Rent of houses at Rome, iv. 88 and note. 

Repentance, Christian doctrine of, 
favoured conversions, ii. 182. 

I Republic, Roman, that name confined 
to the Latin provinces after the 
division of the empire, iv. 137. 

Res mancipi explained, v. 304 and note 

W. 

Responses and } salmody, introduction 
of, iii. 88. 

• Restom or Rostam, the Persian hero, 
romance of, v. 185. 

■ Resurrection of the dead, frequent in 
j second century, ii. 179; this test 
j declined by Theopliilus, ib. ; Maho- 
metan doctrine of the, vi. 234. 

1'etz, Cardinal de, description of a con- 
clave, viii. 213, note. 

\ Revenue, total under Augustus, i. 
297 and note 8. 

Rhastia described, i. 158. 

Riiazates, general of Ch os rocs II., de- 
feated and slain by the hand of 
Ileraclius, v. 409. 

R keg in a Column a, v. 348 and note. 
Rhetoric, study of congenial to a 
popular state, v. 90. 

Riiktra, in Mecklenburg, temple of 
Radagaisus at, iv. 45, note M. 

Rhine, freezing of the, i. 351 and note 
M. ; se ven posts on established by 
Julian, ii. 421 and note ; ami Ncckar, 
banks of fortified by Valentinian I., 
iii. 260 and notes. 

Rhodes, isle of, taken by Chosroes IT., 
v. 293 ; colossus of, its fragments 
sold by the Arabians, vi. 328 ; 
knights of, their defence against tho 
Turks, viii. 24 ; commanded by pope 
Gregory XI. to defend Smyrna, 26 
note. 

Riketeum, city of, ii. 291. 

Rhyndacus, river, i. 399. 

2 D 2 
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RIALTO. | 

Rialto, island of, Venice founded on, 
vii. 290. 

Richard 1. of England redeems the 
Jerusalem relics, vii. 200 ; assists at 1 
the siege of Acre, 262 ; beheads the i 
Moslem prisoners, 263 and note S. ; i 
character, 2G4 ; whether concerned I 
in the assassination of Conrad of ! 
Montferrat, ib. and note M. ; con- 
quests in Syria, ib. ; refuses to look i 
upon Jerusalem, 265 and note S. ; | 
daring valour at Jaffa, ib. ; treaty i 
with Saladin, 266 ; proposes to marry ! 
his sister to the Sultan’s brother, ib. ; \ 
return and captivity, 267 ; answer to : 
Eulk of Neuilly, preacher of the 
fourth crusade, 289. > 

Richard of Cirencester, character of 
his work, iv. 132, note. 

Ricimer, Couut, commander of the , 
barbarian troops, destroys a fleet of , 
the Vandals, iv. 264 ; hailed as deli- j 
verer of Italy, ib. ; deposes A vitus, 
ib. ; consents to the elevation of Ma- 
jorian, 266 ; excites the barbarian 
troops to depose him, 274 ; dictales 
the election of Libius Severus, ib. ; 
exercises supreme power during six 
years, 275 ; defeated by A'lgidius at , 
Orleans, 287 ; fixes his residence at I 
Milan, 291 ; quarrel with Anthemius, | 
ib. ; marches to Rome, 292 ; desig- 
nates Olybrius as emperor, ib. ; takes 
Rome and kills Anthemius, 293 ; 
death, 294. 

Riknzi, Colk di, the Roman tribune, 
Lives of, viii. 228, notes, and 229, 
note M. ; birth and character, 229 
and note M. ; patriotic aspirations, 
ib. ; assumes the government of 
Rome, 231 ; and title of tribune, 
232 ; laws and administration, 233 ; 
submission of the nobles, 234 ; 
scheme of an Italian federative re- 
public, 235 ; hoars the cause of 
Lewis of Hungary and Jane queen of 
Naples, 236 and notes M. ; his vices 
and follies, 237 ; knighthood, 238 ; 
coronation, 240 and note M. ; impri- 
sons and pardons the nobles, 24 L ; 
they rise against him, 242; defeats 
and slays the Colonna, ib. ; excom- 
munication, fall, and flight, 244 ; 
adventures in exile, 245 ; visions, 
ib. and note M. ; imprisonment at 
Avignon, 246 ; re-enters Rome as 
senator, ib . ; assassinated, 247. i 


ROMAN EMPIRE 

Rimini, council of, iii. 62 ; introduction 
of A rianism at, ib. ; powers of Tau- 
rus, pnvtorian prefect, to establish, 
unanimity in, 69 ; an Arian confes- 
sion extorted from, ib. ; conference 
at between Joviusand Alaric, iv. 96, 
S '/. ; seized bv John the Sanguinary, 
v. 147 ; besieged by Vitiges, and re- 
lieved by Belisarius, 118. 

Uinaldo, hero of Tasso, exploits of 
chimerical, vii. 199, note. 

Rjotiiamus, British chieftain, sails up 
the Loire, iv. 288. 

Ripaillk, hermitage of, near Tlionon, 
viii. 104, note. 

Ripuarians, or Ripnrii, their situation, 
iv. 234 and note. 

Ri pu arian laws, when published, iv. 
365. 

Roads, Roman, account of, i. 187. 

Rorkrt of Courtenay, Emperor of 
Constantinople, vii. 3.37 ; mutilate >n 
of his wife, ib. ; death, 338. 

Rorkrt, count of Elanders, a loader in 
| the first crusade, character, vii. 197. 
j Rorkrt, king of Naples, procures build- 
ing materials from the ruins of Rome, 
viii. 276. 

Rorkrt, duke of Normandy, a lender in 
the first, crusade, character, vii. 197 ; 
pawns his duchy, ib. note. 

Rorkrt of Paris, his insolence towards 
the Greek emperor, vii. 208. 

Rodkkic, the ( loth, deposes Witizaand 
his sons, and usurps the crown of 
Spain, vi. 354 ; collects an army 
against the Saracens, 357 and note 
S. ; defeated at Xeres, ib. ; tlight 
and death, ib. ; legends respecting, 
358, note. 

Rogatians, Donat ist sect, iii. 45. 

Rogkr, count of Sicily, character, vii. 
116; conquest of Sicily, 117; to- 
lerates the Moslems and encourages 
their learning, 1 18. 

Roger 1L, great count*of Sicily, cha- 
racter, vii. 132 ; seizes the dukedom 
of Apulia, 133 ; becomes first king 
of Sicily, ib. ; driven from Italy, ib. ; 
recovers Apuli$, 134 ; African con- 
quests, ib. ; invades Greece, 135. 

Roman Empire, three periods of its de- 
cline, Author’s Pref.y i. xviii. ; its 
prosperity in the r second century, 
137 ; boundaries under Augustus, 
139; military establishment, « 145, 
sq. ; total naval and military force 
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155 ; view ot the provinces, ib. ; ex- 
tent of the empire, 104; [)opulous- 
nesa, 179, 180, note M. ; union and 
obedience, 180; number of pities in, 
185 ; progress of refinement and 
luxury, 191; eastern cc/ amerce of, 
192 ; supposed annual loss by, 193 ; 
general prosperity, ib. ; decline of 
courage and genius, 194 ; of literary 
taste, 195 ; state after the battle of 
Actium, 196 ; general idea of the 
imperial system, 206; happiest pe- 
riod of, 216; sale of the cm] Ire by 
the Praetorians, 243 ; civil wars of 
characterized, 255 ; prosperity under 
Sept. Severus, 259 ; that emperor the 
principal author of its decline, 262; 
finances of, 293, &q<j. ; total revenue, 
297 ; calamities from want of here- 
ditary succession, 305 ; decline of, 
328; limits under Philip, 329; its 
provinces invaded by the ( ioths, 379 ; 
fourfold division under Diocletian, ii. 
68 and 96 ; eastern limits as settled by 
the treaty between Dioeletian and 
N arses, 86 ; troubles after the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian, 106 ; six emperors, 
119; division of provinces between 
Maximin and Picinius, 122 ; civil war 
between Constantine and Maxentius, 
125; empire divided between Con- 
stantine and Licinins, 139 ; resettle- 
ment after the battle of Mardia, L41, 
S'/. ; reunited under Constantine the; 
(treat, 150; distributed into one hun- 
dred and sixteen provinces, 314 ; how 
divided among the sons of Constan- 
tine, 366; establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the national religion, iii. 
25 ; treaty of Dura, a memorable a*ra 
in the decline of the, 225; divided 
by Valentin ian 1. into the empires of 
tlie East and Ifestf, 237 ; fall of may 
be dated from the reign of Valens, 
294 ; Dacia and Macedonia added to 
the Eastern Empire by G rat ian, 343 ; 
disuse of armour, an immediate cause 
of the downfal of the, 405 ; right of 
female succession, iv. 230 ; West- 
ern, clear symptoms of its fall in the 
twelfth century, 2t)2 ; general ob- 
servations on the fall of, 438. 

Romans averse to the sea, i. 154 ; their 
religion, 165 ; peculiar misery under 
their tyrants, 218; ill prepared for 
slavery, 2 1 9 ; impossibility of escape, 
220 ; their discontent at the taxes 


ROME. 

of Galcrius, ii. 113 ; declare Maxcn« 
tius emperor, 114 ; number of in 
the Punic war, iv. 70, note ; Empe- 
ror of the, that title retained by the 
emperors of the East, 136; of Gaul, 
condition of under the Merovingian 
princes, 380 ; their lands not exempt 
from tribute, ib. note S. ; blind ar- 
dour of the 1 tomans for the factions 
of the circus, v. 49 ; progress of their 
intercourse with the Greeks, 262, 
vote ; perpetual landed inheritance of 
the first, 3< >3 and note; their con- 
quests and possessions in Arabia, vi. 
202, note. 

Komanus I., I iOcapenus, his origin and 
character, vi. 102 ; deposes Constan- 
tine Porphyrogcnitus, and ascends 
the throne, i*. ; deposed and ba- 
nished by bis sons, ib. ; marriage of 
bis granddaughter with a Bulgarian 
prince denounced, vii. 24. 

Komanus 11., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 103 ; poisoned by his wile 
Theophano, 1 0-4 . 

Komanus 111., Argyros, marries Zee, 
daughter of Constantine IX., vi. 
109; connives at her adultery with 
Michael the Paphlagonian, ib.; 
poisoned by her, ib. 

Komanus IV., Diogenes, becomes em- 
peror by marrying Eudocin, widow 
of Constantine XII., vi. 114; made 
prisoner by the Turks, ib. ; deposed 
and put to death, 115 ; account of 
his campaigns against the Turks, vii. 
159 ; defeated and captured by Alp 
Arslan, 161 ; disgraceful treaty, 162. 

Komanus, son of Constantine Porphy- 
rogcnitus, marries Pertha, daughter 
of Hugo, king of Italy, vii. 24 ; se- 
cond marriage, 25. 

Komanus, Count, his mal-ndministra- 
tion in Africa, iii. 272 ; artfully frus- 
trates the complaints of the Tripoli- 
tans, ib. ; escapes justice through the 
favour of Mellobaudes, 275. 

Komanus, governor of Kosra, his 
treachery and apostasy, vi. 304. 

Home, greatness of, its true nature, i. 
165 ; foreign superstitions at, 169 ; 
number of citizens, 170 ; freedom of, 
171 ; ara of its foundation, 328, 
note ; threatened by the Alemanni, 
393 ; defended by the senate, 394 ; 
pestilence at under Gallienus, 415 ; 
fortified by Aurclian, ii. 16 ; walls, 
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ib. and notes ; ancient state of, ih. ; 
Diocletian and Maximian the first 
princ-cs who did not reside in the 
capital, 90 ; Diocletian’s single visit 
to, 91 ; residence of Maxcntius at, 
125 ; tlie mystic liahylon of the pri- 
mitive Christians, 175 ; its destruc- 
tion by fire predicted, 17(3 ; fire of 
under Nero. 232 ; prefects of, their 
functions, 312 ; extent of their juris- 
diction, ib. ; the fountains of munici- 
pal authority, 313 ; vicars of, 314 ; 
visited by Constantins, 399 ; appeals ' 
to, sanctioned by the council of Sar- \ 
dica, iii. 75, note ; citizens of adopt 
Christianity, 412 ; walls of restored 
by Ilonorius, iv. 39 ; wealth and 
splendour of in the Theodosian age, 
74 ; citizens, their state described, 
83 ; a mixed and degenerate race 
under the empire, 84 ; distribution 
of provisions at, ih. * 7 . ; baths, 85 ; 
indolence and vice of the populace, 
8(3 and note ; games and spectacles, 
8(3 ; ]>opulation of, 87 ; walls, 88 ; 
houses, ih. ; number of, 89 ; besieged 
by Alaric, 90 ; famine, ib . ; plague, 
91 ; siege raised, 93 ; second siege, 
97 ; third siege and sack, 101 ; slaugh- 
ter, 103 and note ; edifices, bow lar 
injured, 105 and notes; captives and 
fugitives, 10(3 ; sack by Alaric con- 
trasted with that under Charles V., 
108 ; restoration of the city, 117 ; 
sacked by Genseric, 257 ; monuments 
of destroyed by the Romans them- 
selves, 270 ; taken and sacked by 
Ricimer, 293 ; regions of in the fifth 
century, ib., note ; propagation of 
monasticism at, 308 ; prosperity of 
under Theodoric the Great, v. 19 ; bis 
visit to, 20, and care of the public 
monuments, 21 ; citizens invite Bc- 
lisarius, 135 ; besieged by Vitiges, 
137 ; compass of the walls, 138 and 
note S. ; walls restored by Bclisarius, 
139 ; a portion guarded by St. Peter, 
ib. ; destruction of works of art during 
the siege, ib . ; distress at, 142 ; in- 
vested by Totila, 216 ; famine at, 
220 ; taken and sacked by Totila, 
222 ; recovered by Bclisarius, who 
repairs the walls destroyed by Totila, 
224 ; reoccupied by Totila, 227 ; re- 
taken by Narses, 235 ; the citizens 
send embassies to the emperors Ti- 
berius and Maurice for assistance 
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against the Lombards, 346 ; duch} 
of, its limits, 348 ; subject to and 
oppressed by the exarchs of Ravenna, 
349 ; misery and depopulation of; 
355 preserved from destruction 
through ^the relies of the apostles, 
357 ; ducliy of, its territory, vi. 151 
aud note ; sovereignty of the Greek 
emperors extinguished and a republic 
established, ib. ; depopulation and 
decay, ib. ; style of the Roman senate 
and people revived, 152 ; but the 
pope considered as tlie first magis- 
trate, ib. ; saved from the Lombards 
by Pepin, 155 ; final separation from 
the Eastern empire, 166; menaced 
and its suburbs plundered by the 
Arabs, 410; project of Constans 11. 
to restore the seat of empire to, vii. 
37 ; pillaged and deserted by him, 
ib. ; part of, burnt by the Saracens 
under Robert Guiscard, 129; com- 
pared with Constantinople, viii. 120 ; 
state and revolutions of from the 
eleventh century, 186 ; change in tlie 
climate of, ib. note , and 187, note M. ; 
French and German emjKjrors of, 
ceremony of their coronation, ib. ; 
their jurisdiction, 188; authority of 
the popes at, ib. ; seditions against, 
191 ; character of the Romans by 
St. Bernard, 194 ; supposed resto- 
ration of the senate, consuls, and 
tribunes, 198 and notes ; restoration 
of the Capitol, 200 ; coin of the mo- 
dern republic, ib . ; prefects of the 
city restored, 201 ; wars against the 
neighbouring cities, 209 ; secession 
of the popes to Avignon, 214 ; nobles 
and barons of, 219 ; coronation of 
Petrarch at, 227 ; conspiracy of Ri- 
enzi, 231 ; freedom and prosperity of 
Rome under bis administration, 234 ; 
return of pope Gregory XT. from 
Avignon, 250 ; calamities of Rome 
in the great schism, .253 ; expulsion 
of ]xjpe Kugenius I vT, 257 ; last co- 
ronation of a German emperor at, 
258 ; statutes and government of, 
ib. ; conspiracy of Porcaro, 260 ; tu- 
mults of the nobles at, 261 ; taking 
of by Charles V., 263 and note ; au- 
thorities for its history in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, 265 , 
note ; Poggius’ description of its 
ruins, 268 ; gradual decay of, 269 ; 
four causes of destruction, 270 ;' worst 
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damage, how inflicted, 280, note M. ; 
games of Koine, 282 ; ignorance and 
barbarism of the Romans, 285 ; po- 
pulation, 287 and note S. ; restora- 
tion of the city by the popflfc, ib, 

Rome, Cnuncii of, not founded either by 
St. Peter or by St. Paul* ii. 196, note 
M. ; statistics of, in the third century, 
211 ; its tirm adherence to Liberals, 
iii. 89 ; refuses to associate Felix, ib . ; 
its vices under Yalcntinian, 255 ; 
bloody contention of Damasus and 
llrsinus for the episcopacy, ib, ; can- 
onizes Augustin and reprobates Cal- 
vin, iv. 189, note ; upholds the wor- 
ship of images, vi. 144 ; discipline 
how different from that of the Greek 
church, vii. 279 ; its corruption, viii. 
92 ; schism of, ib. ; healed, 104. 

Romilda betrays Friuli to Kaian, cha- 
gan of the Avars, v. 396 ; cruelly 
executed by him, ib. 

Konckvali/es, battle of, vi. 171 and 
note M. 

Romulus, interregnum after, ii. 34. 

Rosamond, daughter of Cuninnmd, 
king of the Gepkkc, carried off by 
Alboin, v. 333 ; marries him, 334 ; 
intrigues with llelmichis, 339 ; com- 
pelled by Alboin to drink from her 
father’s skull, ib. ; conspires and ac- 
complishes his murder, ib. ; takes 
refuge and intrigues with Longinus, 
exarch of Ravenna, 340 ; poisons 
llelmichis and is murdered by him, 
ib. ; her daughter sent to Constan- 
tinople, ib. 

Rotharis, laws of, v. 354 ; ignored 
witchcraft, 355. 

Rouda, island of the Nile at Memphis, 
vi. 330. 

Roum, Seljukian dynasty of, vii. 167 ; 
kingdom of, established, 169 ; sultans 
of remove their throne to Cogni or 
Iccnium, 239. 

Roumelta, countries comprehended 
under that name, i. 159. 

Rousseau, observations on animal food, 
iii. 296, note ; remark on his parallel 
of Christ and Socrates, vi. 8, note. 

Roxolani, Sarmatian tribe, ii. 359, 
note S. ; iii. 317. 

R udbeck, Ol aus, accou nt of th e Swedish 
women, i. 352, note ; his Atlantica, 
353. 

Rufincjs, minister of the groat Theo- 
dosius, his history and character, iv. 


SABELL1US. 

2 s qq. ; becomes pradect of the East, 
4 ; governs Arcadius, 5 ; avarice and 
oppression, ib. ; deceived in his pro- 
ject of marrying his daughter to 
Arcadius, 7 ; alarm at the approach 
of Stilicho, 12; put to death by 
Gainas in the presence of Arcadius, 

13 ; his body mangled by the popu- 
lace, ib. ; treacherous correspondence 
with the Goths, 24. 

Ktjfjnus, presbyter of Aquilcia, ac- 
count of, iv. 32. 

Ruga, Spurius Carvilius, the lirst 
Roman who divorced his wife, v. 
296 and note. 

Kitgen, holy island of the Yarini, iv. 
399, note S. 

Rugtaks, probable situation of I he, iv. 
295 ; invade Britain, 389. 

Rugilas, or 1 1 oas, un cl e o f A 1 1 i 1 a , set 1 1 es 
in Hungary, iv. 192. 

Runic characters, them ies n specting, 
i. 354, notes; disappear after the 
])ropagation of Christianity, iv. 323. 

Runic, Scandinavian chief, founds a 
monarchy in Russia, vii. 82 (?;. p. 80, 
note S.) 

Russia conquered hv tlic Mongols, viii. 

14 ; by Timour, 45. 

Russians, their origin, iii. 317 and 
note ; Greek form of their name, vii. 
80; account of their origin, ib. note 
S., and 81 ; were Scandinavians, ib. ; 
geography and trade of, 83 ; naval 
expeditions against Constantinople, 
86 ; conversion to Christianity, 92 ; 
their zeal against the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, viii. 124. 

Rustam, general of Yezdcgerd, king of 
Persia, vi. 292 ; slain at Oadesia, 293 
and note S. 

Rustan, saying of, i. 288. 

Rustan and Asfendiar, Persian heroes, 
iii. 304. 

Rusticiana, widow of Boethius, saved 
by Totila, v. 223. 

Rutilius Numatianus, date of his 
voyage, iv. 117, note. 


S. 

Sabasans, or Homcrites, converted, iii. 
25. 

Sabaria, ruins of, i. 249, note S. 

Sa baton, lake, ii. 122, note. 
Sabkllios, heresy of, iv. 53 and note ; 
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his doctrine of the Trinity and Logos, 
55 ; his followers called Patripassians, 
56, note ; unite with tho Tritheists 
at the Council of Nice against the 
Arians, 57. 

Sabianr, their astronomical science and 
worship, vi. 214 ; adopt the Scrip- 
tures, ib. 

Sabinian supersedes Ursicinus in the 
conduct of the war against Sapor, ii. 
410 ; his indolence and timidity, 411. 

Sabinian, general of Anastasius, de- 
feated by Theodoric the Ostrogoth at 
Margus, v. 16. 

Sabinians, legal sect of the, v. 278. 

Sabinus, Flavius, cousin of Domitian, 
executed by him, ii. 239. 

Sabinijs, his circular respecting tho 
Christians in Asia, ii. 279. 

Sac^e, tribe of the, ii. 81, note. 

Sacrifices, human, of the Suevi, i. 
392 ; public, at Rome, prohibited by 
Theodosius, iii. 413 and note M. ; 
human, of the Huns, iv. 195 ; of 
sheep and camels by the Arabians, 
vi. 212 ; human, of the Arabians, 
213 and note S. ; occasion and kinds 
of Arabian sacrifice, 232, note S. 

Sacrificial kino, his dignity and 
functions, iii. 407. 

Sadder, authority of the, i. 334, notes 
G. and M. 

Sadducee 8, sect of, ii. 171 ; rejected 
the immortality of the soul, 172. 

Sade, Abb£ de, character of his ‘ Life 
of Petrarch,’ viii. 225. 

Saffah, Al (or Abul Abbas), assumes 
the caliphate, vi. 391 and note S. 

Sagredo, John, character of his History 
of tho Ottoman Monarclis, viii. 185, 
note. 

Said, lieutenant of the caliph Omar, 
takes Madayn, vi. 294. 

Sain, Persian general, flayed alive for 
conducting a Roman embassy to 
Chosroes II., v. 397. 

Saint Martin, his account of the suc- 
cessors of Tiridates, ii. 369, note M. 

Saints, worship of, 426, sq . ; restored 
the reign of Polytheism, 432 sq. 

Saladin, sultan, pedigree of, vii. 254 ; 
military service and conquests, ib. ; 
character, 255 ; overthrows Guy de 
Lusignan at Hittin, 257 ; treatment 
of his prisoners, 258; takes Jerusa- 
lem, 259 ; generosity, 260 ; besieges 
Tyre, ib. ; retreats to Damascus* 261 ; 


SANCTUARY. 

defends Jerusalem against the Crusa- 
ders, 264; treaty with Richard 1., 
266;. death, 267. 

Saladin f- tenth, or tax for the Holy 
War, vii. 267. 

Salban takifii by Ileraclius, v. 404. 

Salerno, school of medicine at, sprang 
from the Arabians, vi. 402 ; account 
of, vii. 115. 

Saiuan Franks, permitted by Julian 
to remain in Toxaudria, ii. 419 and 
note M. 

Salic laws, bow composed, iv. 364 and 
'note ; when published, 365 ; language 
of, ib. note S. ; lands, tenure of, 373 
and note M. 

Sauces, battle of between the Goths 
and Romans, iii. 329. 

Sallust, officer of Julian, his character, 
ii. 414 ; made praetorian product in 
Gaul by Julian, iii. 114. 

Sallust, prafect of the Fast, np] Minted 
by Julian judge at Chaloedon, iii. 
126 ; his virtues, ib. and note ; re- 
fuses the empire on the death of 
Julian, 216; his embassy to Sapor, 
219 ; the diadem again ottered to and 
refused, 233 ; confounded by Giblxin 
with Sccundus, ib. note S. ; Valcn- 
tinian 1. opposes his wish to retire, 
236; voluntarily resumes the pra> 
fecturc of the East on the revolt ot 
Procopius, 241. 

Sallust, palace of at Rome burnt by 
the Goths, iv. 105 ; site of, ib. note. 

Salon a, the retreat of Diocletian, de- 
scribed, ii. 101 ; palace, 102. 

Salvian, liis invectives against the 
Carthaginians, iv. 186 ; account of 
the rebellion of the Bagaudie, 252, 
note. 

Samanides, Saracen dynasty of the, vi. 
421 ; vii. 147 and note. 

Samara on the Tigris, iii. 217 and 
note S. ; residence of the caliph Mo- 
tassem VI., 416 and nGtes. 

Samarcand conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 300 ; manufacture of paper in, ib, 
and note ; marriages of six of Ti« 
mour’s grandsons magnificently cele- 
brated at, viii. C2. 

Samaritans, sect of described, vi. 37 ; 
rebellion of under Justinian, 38. 

Samoyedes, their manners, viii. 16. 

Samuel, the prophet, His ashes trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, iii. 428* 

Sanctuary privilege of transferred 
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*jo Christian temples, iii. 35 ; Fra 
Paolo’s remarks on the abuse of, 
ib. note. 

Band, a substitute for wabr in Ma- 
hometan ablutions, vi. 232, 303, note. 

Sanoiah, Seljukian sultan of Persia, 
his character, vii. 240 and vote, 

Sanoiban, king of the Aiani, invites 
the arms of Attila, iv. 232. 

Sapaudia, or Savoy, when first men- 
tioned in history, iv. 224. 

Saphadin or Ardel, brother of Saladin, 
refuses the hand of the sister of 
Richard I., vii. 206. 

Sapor, son of Art axcrxrs, king of Persia, 
i. .'340 ; his victories, 403; causes 
Chosroes king of Armenia to be 
assassinated, ib. ; takes Valerian 
prisoner, 4o4 ; overruns Syria, Cili- 
cia, and Cappadocia, ib. ; cruelties, 
405; his army harassed by Odo- 
natlies, 406 ; treatment of Valerian, 
ib. 

Sapor, son of Ilormouz, king of Persia, 
crowned before his birth, ii. 366 and 
367, note M. ; subdues the Arabs, 
367 ; besieges Nisibis, 368, 372 ; 
occupies several fortresses in Meso- 
potamia, ib. ; persecutes the Chris- 
t ians, ib. note M. ; imposes hard con- 
ditions of peace on Chosrocs, king of 
Armenia, 369 ; defeats Constantius 
at Singara, 371 ; Sapor’s son exe- 
cuted by the Romans, ib. ; abandons 
the siege of Nisibis, 373 ; truce with 
the Romans, ib. ; haughty epistle to 
Constantius, 404 ; invades Mesopo- 
tamia, 406 ; besieges Amida, 407 ; 
great losses before, 409 ; reduces Sin- 
gara and Bezabde, 410; his distress 
at the rapid progress of Julian, iii. 
206 ; anxiety to conclude a peace, ib. ; 
joy on the death of Julian, 217 ; 
treaty with Jovian, 219 ; artful de- 
lay, ib. ; tgrms imposed by him, ib. ; 
enters Armenia, 277 ; imprisons Ar- 
saces Tiranus and reduces the king- 
dom, 278 ; subdues Sauromaces, king 
of the Iberians, ib. ; besieges Arto- 
gerassa, ib. ; death, 280. 

Saracens, Greek and Latin name for 
the Arabians, vi. 204 ; its etymology, 
ib. note , and note M. ; assist the 
Greeks in iWaly, vii. 99 ; discomfited 
in Sicily, 105 ( v . Arabs). 

fi Aaoo88a, emir of restored by Charle- 
magne, vi. 174. 


SATURNINUS. 

Sarbar, the Persian general, besieges 
Constantinople, v. 405 ; revolts to 
Ileraclius, 408. 

Saubaraza, Persian general, vanquished 
by Ileraclius, v. 404. 

Sardica, interview of Cor stantius 1L 
and Vctranio at, ii. 378 ; Council of, 
iii. 75 ; its dissensions, ib. ; reveals 
the first symptoms of schism between 
the Greek and Latin churches, ib . ; 
allowed appeals to the Roman pon- 
tiffs, ib. note. 

Sardinia, Vandals expelled from bv 
Marcelliuus, iv. 284 ; conquered by 
Zano, brother of Gelimer, v. Ill; 
recovered by the Romans, 114. 

Saiimatian games, ii. 144, note. 

Sakmatians how distinguished from 
Germans, i. 381 ; races of, ib. ; sig- 
nally defeated by the emperor Cams, 
ii. 53; allied with the Goths, 144 ; 
account of, 357, s<y<y. ; were Slavo- 
nians, 359, note S. ; war with the 
Goths, 360; implore the aid of Con- 
stantine the Great, ib. ; their ingrati- 
tude induces Constantine to abandon 
them, 361 ; defeated with great loss 
by the Goths, 362; expelled by the 
slaves whom they had armed, ib. ; 
some retire among the Quadi, ib. ; the 
greater part received into the Roman 
provinces, ib. ; allied with the Quadi, 
401 ; formed into a kingdom by Con- 
stantins II., 402. 

Sarus, a Gothic warrior, attempts the 
life of Stilicho, iv. 61 ; received in 
Ravenna by Honorius, 101 ; success- 
ful sally against the Goths, ib. ; enters 
the service of Joviims, 122; sur- 
prised and killed by Adolphus, ib. 

Sarus, river, battle at the, between 
the Romans under Ileraclius and 
the Persians, v. 4 04. 

Sasima, wretchedness of that bishop- 
rick, iii. 366. 

Sassanidks, Persian dynasty of the, 
founded, i. 331 ; origin of that name, 
ib. note ; genealogical table of the, 
348, note S. ; fall of the, vi. 292. 

Satalia, the ancient Attalia, vii. 245 
and note S. 

Satrapies, Persian, i. 343 and note. 

Saturninub, competitor of Gallienus, 
his observation on being raade em- 
peror, i. 411. 

Saturninus, general of Probis, revolt 

of, ii. 49. 
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Sauce, Elagabalus’ punishment for a 
bad one, i. 282, note. 

Saul, general of Stilicho, iv. 3G. 

Sauromaces, king of the Iberians, de- 
posed by Sapor, iii. 278; supported 
by Yalens, 279. 

Sausages, Bologna, how made, v. 143, 
note . 

Sauzes, son of Anuirath J., forms a 
conspiracy with Andronicus, son of 
John Pakeologus, to murder their 
lathers, viii. 35 • discovered and 
blinded, ib. 

Savklli, Italian family of, viii. 220. 

Sa vigny, his account of taxation under 
Constantine, ii. 337, 341, notes S. 

Saxa Rubra, battle of between Con- 
stantine and Maxentius, ii. 132 ; site 
of, ib. vote. 

Saxons, when first mentioned, ii. 70, 
vole ; situation and manners of the, 
iii. 262 ; according to Dr. Latham, a 
generic appellation, including Ger- 
mans, Ac., 2(53, note S. ; their ships, 
264 ; harass the coast of Gaul, ib. ; 
settlements in Gaul at this time, ib. 
vote 8. ; and iv. 234 and note ; then- 
defeat, iii. 205 ; come to the defence 
of Britain, iv. 387 ; massacre 300 
British chiefs, ib. and note ; were in 
England before the date assigned to 
Hengist’s invasion, 388, note S. ; pro- 
bable date of their earliest settle- 
ments, ib. ; havoc committed by, 394 ; 
influence on the British language, 
395 and note S. ; vanquished, how 
treated by Charlemagne, vi. 170 and 
vote , 174 ; character of the, by Liut- 
prand, vii. 36. 

Saxony, ancient, boundaries of, vi. 175. 

Soatuni, or assessors, origin and elec- 
tion of, iv. 368 and note M. 

Scandkrbeo, prince of Albania, history 
of, viii. 135 ; revolt from and exploits 
against the Turks, 137 ; death, 138. 

Scandinavia, ancient, i. 350, note\ 
subdued by Attila, iv. 196. 

Scarponna, battle of between Jovinus 
and the Alcmanni, iii. 258. 

Scatinian law, account of, v. 322. 

Scaurus, degradation of the family of, 
ii. 309, note. 

Scepticism, prevalence of among the 
pagans, ii. 205 ; assisted the growth 
of Christianity, xb. 

Sceptre Greek, described, vii. 367, 
note . 


SEGUED. 

Sciiafarik, character of his ‘ Schla- 
wische Alterthumer,’ vii. 66, note M. 

Schism, religious, origin of, ii. 163 and 
note (i. 

Science Reducible to four classes, vi. 
400. r 

Scirt, or Scirri, their situation, iv. 295. 

Slavonians, v . Slavonians. 

Sclekena, concubine of Constantino 

X., vi. 110. 

ScLKRUS, his rebellion suppressed by 
Basil II., vi. 107. 

Scodua, or Scutari, vii. 203 and vote. 

Scots and Piers, how distinguished, 

iii. 266 ; controversies concerning 
their descent, 268, note and note S. ; 
invade Britain, 268. 

‘Scourge of God,’ epithet of Attila, 

iv. 202 and vote. 

SnuiiONiANUS, revolt of, i. 211, vote. 

Scrinia, four ministerial offices so 
called, ii. 326. 

Scriptures, Christians compelled to 
deliver up the, ii. 273 ; Eastern ver- 
sions of, vi. 45 and vote. 

Scyrri, tribe of the Huns, defeated, iv. 
160. 

Scythia, v. Tartary. 

Scythians confounded with the Goths, 
i. 401 (e. Tatars). 

Sebastian, count of Egypt, places 
George of Cappadocia on the epis- 
copal throne of Alexandria, iii. 83 ; 
despatched towards Nisibis by Julian, 
189; fails in joining that emperor, 
205. 

Sebastian, general of Yalens, his ex- 
ploits against the Goths, iii. 324 ; 
killed at the battle of Hadrianople, 
337. 

Sebastian created emperor by his 
brother Jovinus, iv. 122 ; put tc 
death by Adolphus, king of the 
Goths, 123. 

Sebastocrator, title of invented by 
Alexius Comnenus, viiM8. 

Secular games, account of, i. 327. 

Seez, the bishop and canons of cas- 
trated, viii. 191, note . 

Sedjah, Arabian prophetess, her in- 
terview with Moseilama, vi. 286 and 
note S. 

Segestan, independence of, i. 340, 
note ; Rustan, prince of, ib. ; alliance 
with Sapor, ii. 408 and note . 

Segued, emperor of Abyssinia, con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, vi. 60. 
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£EID BEGHAU. 

Skid Bechar, descendant of the Pro- 
phet, his false prediction of the fall 
of Constantinople, viii. 71 and note. 

Sejanus, his rank and privileges, i. 
276, note. • 

Set, den, his remark on transubstan- 
tiation, vi. 134. 

Seleucia described, i. 341 ; sacked 
and ruined, 342 ; besieged by the 
Isaurians, ii. 395 ; council of, iii. 68. 

Seleucub Nicator, cities founded by, 
i. 339, note ; sera of, ib. 

Seleucus, mount, site of, 384, notes ; 
battle of between Constantins and 
Magnentius, ii. 385. 

Seloas, defeat of Tribigild the* Ostro- 
goth at, iv. 144. 

Ski,im I., sultan, his treaty with the 
Mamalukes, vii. 274 and note. 

Seljuk, grandfather of Togrul Beg, 
founder of the Seljukian dynasty, 
his history, vii. 153 ; family, 154, 
note 8. ; division of their empire, 1 67 
and note M.; extinguished by the 
khans of Persia, viii. 13. 

Sklymjuua, besieged by Mahomet 11., 
viii. 154. 

Semiramis invented castration, ii. 386, 
note. 

Semno, chief of the Lvgii, captured by 
JTobus, ii. 45. 

Senate, state of under Augustus, i. 
197 ; functions under the empire, 
205 ; attempts to recover its rights 
after the murder of Caligula, 210 ; 
its jurisdiction over the emperors, 
236 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note W. ; 
its acclamations, ib. note \V. ; con- 
demns Julianus, 251 ; oppressed by 
Scverus, 261 ; indignant at the ele- 
vation of Macrinus, 274 ; women 
formally excluded from, 286 ; its 
dignity restored by Al. Severn s, 288 ; 
secret form of convocation, 313 ; as- 
sumes the reins of government, 314 ; 
elects Maximus and Balbinus em- 
perors, 3?5 ; excluded from military 
employments, 394 ; prerogatives re- 
gained under Tacitus, ii. 37 ; re- 
fuses to name Florianus, the brother 
of Tacitus, consul, 38 ; persecuted 
and debased by Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, 91 ; Constantinopolitan, 301 
and note; Roman, majority of, re- 
mained Pa$an under the Christian 
emperors, iii. 408 ; were sworn at 
• the altar :f Victory, ib. ; four depu- 


SERAPION. 

tations for its restoration, 409 ; j>eti- 
tion of Symmachus to 'S alentiuian 
for, ib . ; solemn debate respecting 
the worship of Jupiter or Christ, 
411 ; truth of this fact examined, 
ib. note M. ; renounces Paganism, 
ib. ; consulted by Stilicho on the 
demands of Alaric, iv. 58 ; grants 
[ him 4000 lbs. of gold, 59 ; decrees 
the death of Serena, 90 ; rejects the 
heathen project of Pompcianus 
against the arms of Alaric, 92 ; nr- 
goeiates with him, ib. ; second em- 
bassy to, 95 ; elects Attalus emperor, 
99 ; close of its jurisdiction in Gaul. 
288 ; supports Anthemius against 
Olybrius, 293 ; epistle to the em- 
peror Zeno, transferring the seat of 
empire to the East, 299 ; extinction 
of in the reign of Justinian, v. 235 ; 
legislative power transferred to by 
Tiberius, 265 ; decrees of had the 
force of law previously, ib. note W. ; 
revival of in the twelfth century, 
viii. 199; number and election of, 
202. 

Senators, Roman, qualification, i. 171, 
note; and knights perform as gla- 
diators, 232, note ; under Honorius, 
their genealogical pretensions, iv. 71 ; 
unfounded, 72 and note ; immense 
wealth, 74 ; luxury and manners, 
76 sqq . ; young, permitted to take 6 
per cent, interest, ib. note ; literary 
studies, 82 and note. 

Senator, office of, in the modern Ro- 
man republic, viii. 202, 258. 

Seneca, his ' AvoxoXoxvvrwtf, i. 207, 
note M. ; bis theory of comets, v. 
250 and note. 

Seniors, or lords, origin of, iv. 375. 

Skitem, or Ceuta, adorned and forti- 
fied by Justinian, v. 114. 

Sketimania, Gothic and Roman, dis- 
tinguished, iv. 128, note S. ; Gothic 
province of in Gaul (Languedoc), 
361 , 363 ; conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 386 and note S. 

Septizonium of Severn s at Rome, viii. 
270 ; materials of, used by Sixtus V. 
for St. Peter’s, 277. 

Skrai, city and palace of built by Baton 
the Mongol, viii. 16. 

Serapeum, or temple of Sera rig at 
Alexandria, v. Serapis. 

Serapion, relinquishes the doctrin* J 
anthropomorphism, vi. 7. 
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SERAPIS. 

Sehapis, account of the worship of in 
Egypt, iii. 416 and note vS. ; temple 
of at Alexandria described, 417 ; 
sacrifices tolerated in after their pro- 
hibition by Theodosius, 418 ; tumults 
respecting, ib. ; temple demolished 
by Thcophilus, 419 ; Gibbon’s ac- 
count 1 corrected, ib. note S. ; statue 
of described, 420 ; destruction of, ib. 

Serena, niece of Theodosius, married 
to Stiliclio, iv. 10 ; Strangled by order 
of the Roman senate, 90. 

Sergeants, what, vii. 302, note. 

Skrgiopolis, v. Rasaphc. 

Sergius, nephew of Solomon the eu- 
nuch, massacres the deputies of tin* 
Moors at Lcptis, v. 213 ; conspiracy 
of against Justinian detected, 245 ; 
implicates Belisarius, 246. 

Sergius and Bacchus, saints and mar- 
tyrs, their tomb at Rasaphc, v. 375 
and note. 

Sergius, the Paulician, virtues of, vii. 
52. 

Seripiius, isle of described, i. 220 and 
note. 

Skronatus, praefect of ( haul, condemned 
for corresponding wi tli the Visigotlis, 
iv. 290. 

Servetus, his execution by Calvin exa- 
mined, vii. 60, note. 

Servians, overthrown by Simeon, king 
of the Bulgarians, 68. 

Servius, walls of, ii. 16 and votes. 

Sesostris, long wall of, vi. 206, note. 

Sestus, distance from Ahydus, ii. 290. 

Seveua, wife of Yalentinian 1. and 
mother of Gratian, iii. 291, stj. 

Severianus put to death by Licinius, 
ii. 136. 

Severina, widow of Aurelian, empress 
at Alexandria, ii. 34, note S. 

Severinus, St., bis prediction to Odo- 
acer, iv. 298 ; relics of, 301, note. 

Severus, Scptimius, wall of in Britain, 
i. 141 , note S. ; enlarges the province 
of Arabia, 143, note S. ; commander 
in Pannonia, assumes the purple, 
249 ; donative, ib. ; marches towards 
Rome, ib. ; llume’s mistake respect- 
ing, ib. note; success against Niger 
and Albums, 253 ; artful policy, ib. 
8<j . ; cruelty, 257 ; wise government, 
258 ; military success, 259 ; relaxes 
discipline, ib. ; Gibbon’s account 
questioned, 260, note W. ; reforms 
the Praetorians, 260 ; oppresses the 


SIBERIA. 

senate, 261 ; establishes absolute go- 
vernment, 262 ; principal author ol 
the decline of the empire, ib. ; sat iety, 
263 ; addicted to magic and divina- 
tion, ib. f* at first protected the Chris- 
tians, ii. ST>7 ; publishes an edict 
against them, 258 ; repairs to Britain, 
265 ; death, 267. 

Severus, Alexander, age, i. 278, note ; 
declared Caesar, 283 ; accession to 
the empire, 285 ; education and 
way of life, 287 ; admonition tn his 
visitors, 288; refuses the name of 
Antoninus, ib. ; reforms the army, 
289; firmness, 291; defects, 292 ; 
histories of his life characterized, 295, 
note; murdered, 3o7 ; pretended \ ic- 
tory over Artaxerxes, 344 ; more 
probable account, 345 ; associates tie* 
statues of Abraham and Christ with 
those of Orpheus and Apollonius, ii. 
259 ; his design of building a Chris- 
tian temple examined, ib. note. 

Severus, officer of Galerins, declare* 
Ca*sar by him, ii. 108 ; and Augustus 
.112 ; defeat and death, 115. 

Severus appointed general of cavalry 
under Julian, ii. 415. 

Severus, Sulpieius, the first author 
of the ten persecutions, ii. 255, note. 

Severus, Eibius, elected emperor at 
the dictation of Kioimer, iv. 274. 

Severus, patriarch of Antioch, his 
theological tenets and persecutions, 
vi. 53. 

Seville taken by Musa, vi. 360. 

Sevir, an officer of the Equites, i. 151, 
note S. 

Shah Mansour, prince of Ears, valiant 
defence against Timour, viii. 41 and 
note. 

Siiaman Siiait, origin of that title, i. 
331, note M. 

Siiawer, bis faction in Egypt under 
the Eatimite caliphs, vii. 251 ; mur- 
dered by Shiracouh, 253.* 

Sheicks, Arabian, bow chosen, vi.204. 

Siiefiieud-kings of Persia, dynasty of, 
founded, vii. 153. 

Shiites, Mahometans who reverence 
Ali so called, vi. 272. 

Shiracouh, emir of Noureddin, his 
first expedition into Egypt, vii. 251 ; 
second expedition, 252 ; third expe- 
dition and conquest of, *253. 

Siberia, description of, iii. ._a)6 ; con- 
quered by the Mongols, viii. 16. 
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SIBYLLINE. 

Sibylline books consul tod by Aurelian, 
ii. 15 ; verses, Christianity proved 
from the by Constantine, iii. 1 ( J and 
note ; books, burnt by Slilieho, iv. 
03. 

Siuyls, Christian, ii. 2 ‘JA ; predicted 
the ruin of Rome in 195, ib. note. 

Sioiiem, or Naplous, city of tlie Sa- 
maritans, site of, vi. 37, note. 

Sicilian Vespers, vii. 379. 

Sn ily, disorders in, i. 413; reunited 
to the Roman empire by Belisarius, 
v. 129 ; ravaged by Totila, 228 ; con- 
quered by the Arabs, vi. 407 ; con- 
quered by Roger the Norman, vii. 
117 ; princes of, perpetual legates of 
the Holy See, 118; Roger 11. king 
of, L‘)2 ; reign of William the Rad, 
ill ; of William the Good, 142 ; con- 
quered by the emperor Henry VI. 
144 ; ruI K illed by Charles of Anjou, 
370; separated 1'iom Naples ami I 
transferred to the house of Arragon, 
380. 

Slcouius Ruor.us, his embassy to X .ar- 
ses, ii. 80. 

Sicun, tribe of llmis, vii. 79 and 
■not/‘ S. 

Sidon, manufactures of, y. 50 and note. 

Sidonius Apollinahis, his metaphor 
respecting the capitation tax, ii. 339 ; 
his account of his latlier-in-law Avi- 
tus, iy. 258 and note ; character of 
Theodorie 11., 200, sy. ; panegyric on 
Avitus, 203 ; joins a faction in Caul, 
205 ; panegyric on Majorian, 200, 
note; panegyric on Anthemius, 281 ; 
made prefect of Rome, ib. ; literary 
style, 288, note. 

Si ion pi, tribe of oriental Tatars, iii. 312 ; 
revolutions of that people, iv. 43; 
assume the name of Topa, ib. 

Si Fein, plain of, war of Ali and Moawi- 
yah on, vi. 275. 

Siuanfix, inscription of, its authen- 
ticity, vi.fiO, and note M. 

Shusmuni), king of the Burgundians, 
guilt and subsequent piety, iv. 353 ; 
founds the monastery of Agaunum, 
ib. ; defeated and buried alive by the 
sons of Clovis, it>. 

SmibMUND, emperor, protects the synod 
of Basil, viii. 93 ; receives the 
f rurkish ambassadors in their pre- 
sence, ib. * 

SitfisMUND, King of Hungary, defeated 
by tiie sultan Rajazet, viii. 32. 


SINGARA. 

Silentiarius, raid, his descri]>tion of 
t Re marbles list'd in the cliurch of 
St. Sophia, v. 75, note. 

Sillntiary, office of at Constantinople, 
v. 2()3, note. 

Silinoi occupy Ba?tica, iv. 125. 

Silk, how regarded by the Romans, i. 
192 and note. ; manufacture of in 
Cliina and Cos, v. 57; Gibbon’s 
account corrected, ib. note S. ; use of 
by the Romans, 58 ; price of, ib. ; 
procured from the fish pinna marina, 
ib. ; silk trade, ib. ; worms intro- 
duced into Greece, 31 ; silk manu- 
facture in Greece, vii. 12; in Spain 
and Sicily, ib. ; in Italy, 13; when 
established in England, ib. note. 

Si lures, British tribe, i. 157. 

Silver the chief instrument of com- 
merce, i. 192 and nota s W. and A I. ; 
increase of, 193 ; relative value to 
gold under Constantine the Great, ii. 
338, note S. 

Silvester, St., pope, legend of Con- 
stantine's donation to, vi. 1(51. 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, history of, 
vii. 38 and note S. ; treaty with the 
emperor Roiuanus, ib. 

Simeon Stylites, the Syrian hermit, 
his extraordinary penance, iv. 320 ; 
reverence paid to, 321. 

Simeon AIetaiii hastes, works of, vii. 
3 and note. 

Simeon, Greek minister, cruelly exe- 
cutes Constantino, the Paulician, vii. 
51 ; converted to that faith, ib. 

Simeons of Van or Urmia, Xestorian 
sect, vi. 51 . 

Simocatta Tiikopiiylact, his Life of 
the Emperor Maurice, v. 390. 

Simon the Magician, odiousness of his 
name, vi. 23 and note. 

Simon he Monte. hit engages in the 
fourth crusade, x ii. 289; abandons 
the enterprise, 293 and note M. 

Simony, early instance of, ii. 2(52, note. 

Simplicius, with six other philosophers, 
seeks refuge at the court of Persia, 
v. 93; character of his works, 94. 

Sindhal, leader of the Heruli under 
Narses, his valour at the battle ot 
Casilinum, v. 240 ; hanged for rebel- 
lion by Xarses, 24 1. 

Singara, site of, ii. 87, note; Gibbon 
corrected, ib. note S. ; battle of be- 
tween Constantins and Sapor, 370; 
taken by Sapor, 1 10. 
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{Sing eric, brother of Barus, succeeds 
Adolphus as king of the Cloths, iv. 
1 2G ; murders the children of Adol- 
phus, ib. ; assassinated, ih. 

Singidunum razed by the Avars, v. 
371). 

Binging, tramontane, contempt of the 
Italians for, v. 300 and votes. 

Sinisti/s, high priest of the Bur- 
gundians so called, iii. 201. 

Sinope, surrendered to Mahomet II., 
viii. 1S1). 

Sira, or Sciiirin, wife of Oh os rocs, v. 
37G ; poetical celebrity of their love, 
410, note M. 

Sirmium declares for Julian, iii. 11G ; 
attacked hy the Quadi and Banna- 
tians, 288 ; defended hy Prohus, lb. ; 
captured hy Baian, chagan of the 
Avars, v. 378. 

Si roes, or Karad, conspires against his 
father, Chosroes II., v. 411 and vote 
M. ; d(‘}K>ses and murders him, 412 ; 
makes ]>cace with Heraclius, 413. 

Siskrut, Gothic king of Spain, perse- 
cutes the. Jews, iv. 341. 

Sixtus IV., jiope, tumults in Pome 
under, viii. 20 L and vote. 

Sixtus V., pope, his vigorous reign, 
viii. 205. 

Slaves, condition among the Homans, 
i. 17G; price, ih. note M. ; manu- 
mission, 177 ; numbers, 17K ; ad- 
mitted into the army, ii. 323, 321, 
■vote S. ; Homan, join the army of 
A laric, iv. 1J3 ; condition of under the 
barbarian conquerors of Home, 374. 

Slaves (Slavonians), etymology ami 
perversion of the word, vii. GO and 
vote S. 

Slavonians between tin*. Elbe and 
Vistula, i. 350, vote S. ; their origin 
and various tribes, v. 1G7, vote S. ; 
maimers, 101) ; number of their vil- 
lages, ib. and vote S. ; ravage 11 ly- 
rieum and Thrace, 171 ; cruelty, ib. ; 
boundaries of in the reign of Charle- 
magne, vi. 1 75 ; their settlements in 
Greece examined, vii. 9, note S. 

Sleepers, Seven, legend of, iv. 188 ; 
introduced into the Koran, 190. 

Smallpox, it* first appearance in 
Arabia, vi. 217. 

Smyrna, cause of its populousness, viii. 
24 ; its defence assigned to the 
knights cf Rhodes, 20, note ; taken 
by Tiinour, 56 


SOLOMON. 

Smytii, Capt., catalogue of medals, b 
391, 409 and vote M. 

Bohemias, mother of Elagabalus, i. 
278; signed the aets of the senate, 
28G. 0 

Socrates, daunon of, \ i. 203 and vote. 

Soefarides, Saracen dvnustv of the, \ i. 
421. 

Sogdoites, their silk trade with Cl.ina, 
v. 59 ; their civilisation, 178. 

Soissons, vase of, iv. 347 ; its arsenal I 
and manufactures, 348, vote. 

Soldiers, Homan, property qualifica- 
tion of, 140, vote ; pay, 147, vote. 

Solktxium, Mount, Valcntinian ]. de- 
feats the Alemanni at, iii. 200. 

Solidus, value of the, iv. 74, note S 

Soliman, brother of the caliph Walid, 
besieges Constantinople, vi. 378 ; 
death, 380 ; his gluttony, ib. votes. 

Soliman, son of Cutulmish, and great- 
grandson of Seljuk, authorised hv 
Malek Shall to invade the Homan 
dominions, vii. 108 ; declares himself 
for Nicephoros Botaniatcs, 101); 
permanently occupies Asia Minor, 
ib. ; surnamed Cazi, ib. ; his cm - 
quests, 170. 

Soliman, son of Orehan, establishes 
himself in Thrace, viii. 28 ; death, 
ih. 

Soliman, son of Bajazet, escapes into 
Europe after the battle of Angora, 
viii. 50 ; accepts the investiture of 
Romania from Timour, 01 ; character 
and death, 07 and note M. ; alliance 
with Manuel Bala^ologus, 70. 

Soliman, o. Kilidje Arslan. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, iii. 
4 7 and note; sacrifices of emulated 
by Julian, 158; equalled hy those 
of the caliph Moktodcr, ib. vote M. ; 
probably not the author of the ‘ Ec- 
clesiastes,’ v. 119 and t ote M. 

Solomon, the eunuch, entrusted with 
the command of Africa by Bolisarius, 
v. 122 ; destroys sixty thousand 
Moors, ib. ; besieges Mount Aurasius, 
123 ; reannex es w the province of 
Mauritanian Sifiti to the Homan 
empire, ib. ; conspiracy against at 
Carthage, 211; escapes to Sicily, 
ib. ; defeated and slain hy the Moon 
at Tebeste, 214. 

Solomon, knights of the femplo of, 
viii. 231 and note. 
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SONG. 

Song, Chinese dynasty of, viii. 10. 

Sunn a, or Mahometan oral law fixed 
by A1 Rochari, vi. 229 aud note S. 

Sonnenwald, sacred wjod outlie Suevi 
in Lusatia, i. 392. 

Sunnites, or orthodox Mahometans, 
tenets of, vi. 272. 

Sopater, the ])hilosopher and friend 
of Constantine, executed for magic, 
iii. 73 note.. 

Sophia, consort of Justin 11., her bene- 
volence to indigent citizens, v. 330 ; 
her insulting message to Narscs, 33G ; 
disappointed of the hand of her pro- 
tege Tiberius II., 343; conspires 
against him with Justinian, son of 
Germanus, ib. 

Sophia, St., new cathedral of Constan- 
tinople, designed by Anthemius, v. 
73 ; description of, 74 ; converted 
into a mosque, ib. ; magnificence 
and expense of, 76 ; repairs of, viii. 
122 aud note; transformed into a 
mosque by Mahomet II., 176. 

So phi an, lieutenant of Moawivah in 
the siege of Constantinople, vi. 376 
and note S. 

Sophronia, Roman matron, death of, 

ii. 124, 'note. 

Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
proposes to the besieging Saracens to 
capitulate in the presence of the 
caliph Omar, vi. 320. 

Souths Sanctorum, a Christian mode 
of divination, iv. 368, note. 

Soul, immortality of the, ii. 168; not 
believed by educated Romans, 169 ; 
its pre-existence held by many of the 
Fathers, ib ., note; its immortality 
not generally believed by the Greek 
and Roman pagans, 170 ; believed 
by the barbarians, ib. ; not part of 
the law of Moses, 171 ; its belief 
began to prevail among the Jews 
under tb^ Asmoua'&n princes, 172 ; 
material, of the universe, iii. 47, 
and 'note ; sleep of the, 430 and 
note S. ; of the prophets and martyrs, 
place of the, 431 , note ; four opinions 
concerning the wrigin of the sold, vi. 
4, note . 

Sovou, or So-ou, the Chinese patriot, 

iii. 308 and note. 

Sozopetra, birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, taken and razed by Theo- 
•philus, vi. 413 ; site, ib. note S. 

Spado, force of that term, ii. 386 note . 


STATUES,, 

Spaniards, character uf, in the 16th 
century, iv. 109. 

Spain, province described, i. 155; its 
division by Augustus, ib. ; the Peru 
and Mexico of the Old World, 296, 
invaded by the Franks, 391 ; its 
prosperity during the first four cen- 
turies, iv. 123; illustrious cities of, 

1 24 ; invaded by the barbarians, ib. ; 
calamities, ib. ; how divided among 
the barbarians, 125 ; Adolphus, king 
of the Goths, marches against the 
invaders, ib. ; reduced and restored 
to Honorius by Wallia, 127 ; state 
of, after the retreat of the Goths, 
176; conquests of the Visigoths in, 
287 ; legislative assemblies of, 384 ; 
civil war in, after the death ot 
Theudes, v. 124; Justinian seiz< s 
several cities, ib. ; Romans finally 
expelled by Suintila, ib. note; state 
of under Charlemagne, vi. 174 ; 
crown of usurped by Roderic, 354 ; 
early history of deficient, ib. not* ; 
invaded by the Arabs, 355 ; best 
works cm the Saracen conquest of, ib.. 
//oh'andflofcS. ; conquered by Musa, 
359 ; prosperity under the Arabs, 
364; revenue, 366 and note; revolts 
from tin* Abbassides, 393. 

Spalatro, ancient Salons, ii. 103. 

Spaniieim, his ‘Orbis Romanus,’ i. 
170; character of his edition cf 
Julian’s works, iii. 179. 

Sparta, population of, i. 371, note. 

Spkctaiules, or Jles/>edubh title of, 
ii. 305 ; class of, defined, 313. 

Spectacles, Roman, described, ii. 58, 
s</. i iv. 86. 

Spelman, bis version of the Anabasis, 
ii. 83. 

Spice country, i. 138, note. 

Spolkto, duchy of, inhabitants sur- 
render themselves to the pope*, \i. 
160 . 

Sportul/K, or SportklljE, baskets of 
presents, described, iv. 80, note. 

Spuhnger, L)i\, character of his Life of 
Mahomet, vi. 238, note S. 

Squirrels (or dormice — <jUres) y eaten 
by the Romans, iv. 81 and notes. 

Stadium, Olympic, compared with the 
Roman circus, v. 48. 

Statues, multitude of at Rome, ii. 
313 ; had a special guardian, ib. * 
account of those destroyed at Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, vii. 317. 
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Stature, Roman military, reduction 
in the standard, ii. 323 and note. 

Stauracius, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 88. 

Stephanephoros, an annual, not per- 
petual, magistrate of the Chersonites, 
ii. 360, note M. 

Stephen, freedman of Domitilla, assas- 
sinates Domitian, ii. 239. 

Stephen, count of Blois, a leader in 
the first crusade, character, vii. 197. 

Stephen, count of Chartres, letter re- 
specting Alexius Comnenus, vii. 
207 ; deserts his standard, 219. 

Stephen, son of Romanus I., Byzan- 
tine emperor, vi. 102 ; conspires 
with his brother Constantine against 
his father, and is deposed and 
banished, 103. 

Stephen 111., pope, visits the court of 
France to solicit aid against the 
Lombards, vi. 154 ; extraordinary 
letter to the French in the name 
and person of St. Peter, 155 and 
note ; crowns Pepin king of France, 
157. 

Stephen, St., the first martyr, miracu- 
lous discovery of his body, iii, 429 ; 
Ids blood liquefied at Naples, ib ., 
note; prodigies performed by his 
relics, 430 ; Gallic proverb respect- 
ing, ib. note; cor verts 540 Jews in 
eight days, 431, note. 

Stephen, the Savage, favourite of Jus- 
tinian II., his expedition against the 
Chersonites, vi. 79. 

Stilicho, master-general of Theodo- 
sius, iii. 400. 

Stilicho, general of the West, his 
origin and character, iv. 9 ; marries 
Serena, niece of Theodosius, 10 ; his 
military commands, ib. ; appointed 
guardian of Arcadius and Honorius 
by Theodosius, 11 ; marches towards 
Constantinople, 12 and note S. ; 
transfers the command of his troops 
to Gainas, ib. ; puts liufinus to death, 
ib. ; declared an enemy of the state, 
14 ; supplies Rome with corn from 
Gaul, 17 ; opposes Alaric in Greece, 
27 ; two expeditions, ib. note S. ; de- 
feats Alaric, 28 ; allows him to es- 
cape, ib. ; reason of this, ib. note S. ; 
commanded by Arcadius to evacuate 
Greece, 29 ; checks the advance of 
the barbarians in Rhastia, 33 ; recalls 
the legions from Gaul and Britain, 


8ULPICIUS. 

34 ; defeats Alaric at Pollentia, 36 
expels him from Italy, 39 ; triumph 
at Rome,, ib . ; collects an army 
against Radagaisus, 46 ; encloses and 
defeats <him, 48 j puts him to death, 
49 ; allow^ the remnant of his army 
to invade Gaul, 50; concludes a 
treaty with Alaric, 57 ; consults trie 
senate on the demands of that leader, 

58 ; loses the confidence of Honorius, 

59 ; massacre of his adherents at 
Pavia, 60 ; hesitates at rebellion and 
repairs to Ravenna, 61 ; seized and 
beheaded by Count Heraclian, 62 ; 
his family and memory persecuted, 
ib. ; reflection* on his fate, ib. 

Stoic fiulosopiiy, when first taught at 
Rome, v. 276, note. 

Stoza, a private soldier, elected chief 
by the revolted army of Justinian in 
Africa, v. 211 ; character, ib . ; death, 
212 and note M. 

Strasburg, battle of between Julian 
and the Alemanni, ii. 417. 

Strata, or Roman road, from Aurani- 
tis to Babylonia, v. 188 and note. 
Strategius employed by Constantins 
to inquire into heresies, iii. 42 and 
note. 

Stratopedarch, Byzantine officer, vii. 
, 20 - 

Stukely, I)r., bis History of Carausius, 
ii. 72, notes. 

Sturgeons of the Don or Tanais, vii. 
407, 408, note. 

Suburbicarian churches, iii. 39, note. 
Successianus repulses the Goths, i. 
397. 

Suevi, their origin and renown, i. 392 ; 
join Radagaisus in invading Italy, 

iv. 45 ; overrun Gaul, 51 ; and Van- 
dals occupy Gallicia, 125 ; converted 
from Arianism, iv. 340, note. 

Sufetula captured by the Saracens, 

vi. 345. 

Suger, Abb£, minister <af Louis VII., 

vii. 245 and note S. 

Suicide, how regarded by the Romans, 

v. 326 ; under the emperors a means 
of escaping the legal penalties of 
condemnation, il . 

Sullecte opens her gates to Belisariua, 
v. 106 ; site, ib. note S. 

Sulpicianus treats for the empire, i. 

243, sq. r 

Sulpicius, Serviu8, perfected the 
science of Roman law, v. 274 ; first 
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SULTAN. 

applied to it general theories and 
Grecian philosophy, 275. 

Sultan, title of, when invented, vii. 
147 and note S. 

Sultans, Arabic titles of the, how to 
be understood, vii. 254, vote. 

Sumium, province of, ii. 8G, notes. 

Sumnat, pagoda of described, vii. 148 ; 
idol of destroyed by Mahomed the 
Gazneyidc, 149 ; its secret treasures, 
ib. and note M. 

Sun, worship of introduced at Rome, i. 
281 ; by the Persians, 335 ; Aure- 
lian’s temple of the, at Rome, ii. 29 ; 
the, represented the Platonic Logos, 
iii. 141 ; the tutelar deity of Julian, 
147. 

Sunday (dies solis), Lord’s day so 
named by Constantine, iii. 8, note. 

Superstition, origin of, ii. 15; con- 
genial to the multitude, 206 ; incon- 
stancy of, viii. 190. 

Suter-in dictions, ii. 334. 

Surenas, Gibbon’s mistake respecting 
that name, iii. 194, note M. 

Surnames, uncertain under the Lower 
Empire, ii. 35, note ; increase of the 
number of among this Romans, iv. 
77, note ; use of revived by the 
Greeks, vi. 111. 

Sus, river of Western Africa, vi. 348 ; 
probably confounded by Gibbon with 
the province of that name, ib. 
note S. 

Susa, taken by Constantine, ii. 128. 

Swatoslaus, sovereign of Russia, cha- 
racter and reign, vii. 89; subdues 
the Bulgarians, 90 ; threatens Con- 
stantinople, ib. ; defeated by John 
7A mi sees, 91. 

Swedes, account of, i. 376. 

Swiss cantons contrasted with the 
Frank Confederacy, i. 391. 

Sword, Roman, described, i. 149 ; of 
Mars, discovered by Attila, iv. 195. 

Sword of Aris£>tle, i. 338. 

“ Sword of God,” surname of the Ma- 
hometan general Caled, vi. 258. 

Syagrius, son of ^Egidius, king of the 
Franks and Burgundians, his domi- 
nions, iv. 347 ; title, 348, note ; cha- 
racter, 348 ; defeat by Clovis and 
death, ib. 

Svbilla, sister o/ Baldwin IV. of Je- 
rusalem, crowns her second husband, 
Gu§r of Lusignan, vii. 257. 

Sylla, the dictator, his mildness as a 

VOL. VII| f 


SYRIAN OATES. 

legislator, v. 320 ; numbers pro- 
scribed by him, ib. 

Syllanub, the consul, addresses the 
senate in favour of the Gordians, L 
313. 

Sylvania, sister of Rufimis, her mo- 
nastic virtues, learning, and filthiness, 
iii. 13, note. 

Sylvan us, general of Constantins in 
Gaul, his usurpation and murder, ii. 
398. 

Sylverius, pope, reproached by Anto- 
nina, wife of Belisarius, for treachery, 
and banished, v. 144 and notes ; 
starved to death by Justinian in the 
isle of Palmaria, 216, note. 

Symmachus, his account of the pagan 
conformity of Constantius, iii. 99 ; 
his rank, genius, and pagan zeal, 
409; petition to Valentinian in 
favour of the goddess of Victory, ib. ; 
firm and dexterous opposition of St. 
Ambrose, 410 ; literary character of 
the epistles of Symmachus, ib note ; 
made consul by Theodosius, 425. 

Symmachus, father-in-law of Boethius, 
v. 28 ; executed by Theodoric, 33. 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, illus- 
trious pedigree of, iii. 36, note ; 
avowed disqualification as a bishop, 
ib., note ; excommunicates the pre- 
sident Andronicus, 37 ; his patriotic 
advice to Areadius, iv. 29 ; made 
bishop of Ptolemais, ib. note. 

Synods, provincial, instituted, ii. 193 ; 
Gibbon corrected, ib. note G. ; pro- 
duced the union of the church, 194 ; 
yearly Christian, iii. 39 ; extraor- 
dinary, only convened by the em- 
peror, ib. ; Nicenc canons respecting, 
ib ., note. 

Syracuse sacked by the Franks, ii. 
48 ; taken by the Saracens, vi. 409. 

Syria, province of, described, i. 160, 
under the Mamalukos, 187, note ; 
campaign of Belisarius in, v. 100 ; 
invaded by Cliosrocs Nusliirvan, 190; 
conquered by Cliosrocs II., 391 ; in- 
vaded by the Saracens, vi. 300 ; de- 
scribed, 315 ; final conquest of by 
the Saracens, 325 ; invaded by Nice- 
phoros Phocas and Zimisccs, 426 ; 
Seljukian dynasty of, vii. 167 ; in- 
vaded by Timour, viii. 61. 

Syriac tongue, cultivation of and dia- 
lects, vi. 45, note. 

Syrian and Cilician gates, v. 39P > note 

2 E 
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Syrians, or Oriental Christians, state 
of under the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
vii. 236. 

Sybianus, duke of Egypt, expels Atha- 
nasius from Alexandria, iii. 82. 

Sybopulus, Sylvester, character of 
his History of the false union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, viii. 96 
and notes. 


T. 

Tabari, his biography of Mahomet, vi. 
238, note S. ; account of, 290, note . 

Tabenne, or trumpet of the Egyptian 
monks, iii. 85. 

Tabenne, island of the Nile, residence 
of Pachomius, iv. 307. 

Tabiys, or “ Successors ” of the Com- 
panions of Mahomet, vi. 237, note S. 

Table, emerald, in the Gothic treasury 
in Spain, iv. 116. 

Tables, or Trictrac, Roman game of, 
described, iv. 81 and note. 

Tables, astronomical, of the Arabians, 
vi. 401. 

Tabuc, Mahomet’s expedition of, vi. 
258. 

Taciturnity, English, iv. 398. 

Tacitus the historian, his account of 
the principles of the Stoics, i. 216, 
note ; object of his episodes, 330 ; 
his Germania, 349 ; how faulty, 350, 
note S. ; account of the revolt of 
Civilis, 368, note ; works how pre- 
served, ii. 36, note ; his account of 
the Christians at Rome, 210 ; of 
the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero, 233 ; passage respecting, 
examined, ib., note ; remarks on his 
narrative, 234 ; account of his works, 
235. 

Tacitus the senator, character, ii. 35 ; 
elected emperor by the senate, 36 ; 
administration, 37 ; election con- 
firmed by the army, 38 ; repulses 

' the Alani, 39 ; dies at Tyana,‘ 40 ; 
prophecy respecting his family, 41 
and note. 

1 Tactics, * work of the emperors Leo and 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, vii. 3. 

Tadmob, v . Palmyra. 

Tagina, battle of between Narses and 
Totila, v. 233 ; site of, ib. note. 

Taherites, Saracen dynasty of, found- 
ed in Chorasan by Taber, vi. 421. 


TARSUS. 

Taifal.®, Gothic tribe allied with the 
Romans, ii. 403 ; join the Visigoths, 
iii. 330 ; their ethnology, ib. note S. ; 
infamous manners, 331. 

Taitsong, emperor of China, his vir- 
tues, vif 298 ; assists Yezdegerd, the 
fugitive emperor of Persia, %b. 

Taiz, town of, i. 340, note. 

Talent, the, varieties of, i. 296, note ; 
Gibbon corrected, ib. note S. 

Talmud, hypothesis respecting the, ii. 
223, note . 

Tamerlane, v. Timour. 

Tancred, king of Sicily, defends Apulia 
against the Germans, vii. 144. 

Tancred de Hauteville, his family, 
vii. 111. 

Tancred, cousin of Bohemond, ac- 
companies him in the first crusade, 
vii. 199 ; pedigree, ib. note ; reluc- 
tant submission to the Greek em- 
peror, 207 ; seizes Tarsus, 214 ; 
worsted by Baldwin, 215. 

Tanjou, rustic chief of the Huns, iii. 
307 ; how received in the capital of 
China, 311. 

Taprobana (Ceylon), iii. 180, note; 
commerce of, v. 60 and note. 

Tarachus, sufferings of, ii. 28 2;1note. 

Tarantula, effects of vii. 118, 

note. 

Tarantus, nicknan$ of Caracalla, i. 
264, note. 

Tara8ius, secretary of the empress 
Irene, made patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 163 ; frames the decrees of 
the second council of Nice, 164. 

Targetius, ambassador of the Avars, 
his address to Justin II., v. 331. 

Tarif, in Spain, name whence derived, 
vi. 355. 

Tarix, lieutenant of Musa, lands at 
and gives name to Gibraltar, vi. 356 ; 
defeats Roderic the Goth at Xeres, 
357 ; takes Toledo^ 358 ; term of 
his conquests in Spain, 359 ; im- 
prisoned and scourged by Musa. 
361. 

Tarkhan, prince of Fargana, entertains 
Jezdegerd, king of Persia, vi. 298. 

Tarquin, his punishment of suicide, v. 
! 326, note. 

Tarragona, Roman province of, in 
Spain, i. 155. 

Tarragona, city of, sacked by the 
Franks, i. 392. * 

Tarsus, in Cilicia, Julian’s interment at, 
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iii. 227 ; restored to the Byzantine 
emperors, vii. 238. 

Taetaby, its situation and extent, iii. 
203 ; conquered by Touluif, iv. 44. 

Tasillo, duke of Bavaria, his treasons 
punished, vi. 174. 

Tasso, enchanted grove of, vii. 226 and 
note S, 

Tatars, or Tartars, their situation and 
connection with the Mongols, iii. 
294, notes; why called Tartars in- 
stead of Tatars, 295, note S. ; iden- 
tical with the Scythians, 294, note ; 
their pastoral manners, 295 ; diet, 
296 ; habitations, 297 ; exercises, 
299 ; government, 300 ; probably a 
Mongolian tribe, viii. 2, note S. ; de- 
scent of the, 3 and note M. 

Tatian, prefect of the East, and his son 
Proculus, ruined by Rufinus, iv. 3. 

Tauex6, residence of Tiridates, called 
Ecbatana, ii. 88. 

Tauris, or Gandzaca, city of, v. 402, 
note. 

Taurobolia, ii. 265, note . 

Taurus, praetorian prsefect, presides in 
the council of Bimini, iii. 69. 

Taurus, consul and praefect of Italy, 
flieS On the approach of Julian, iii. 
117 ; banished to Yercellae, 127. 

Taxation, Ramans exempted from, i. 
294 ; reimposed by Augustus, 298 ; 
provincial, reduced by Al. Severus 
to l-30th, 302 ; account of, ib. 
note S.,; increase of under Diocle- 
tian, ii* 96 ; on property by Galerius, 
113 ; system of in the Roman em- 
pire at this period, 114, note S: ; how 
adjusted by Constantine the Great, 
134 ; direct, preferred by Constan- 
tine, 333; on ‘land how levied, 
335 ; on crops, &c., exacted in kind, 
336. 

Tayef besieged by Mahomet, vi. 255 ; 
surrenders, ^56 ; date, ib. note S. 

Tebeste, the modem Tibcsh, remains 
of, v. 213, note ; battle of between 
tho Romans and Moors, 214. 

Tecbir, Arabian war-cry, its meaning, 
vi. 314, note. • 

Teias, Gothic commander, occupies 
Verona, v. 232 ; elected to succeed 
Totila, 235 ; marches to the relief of 
Chynas, besieged by N arses, ib. ; de- 
feated and slain at Mount Lactarius, 
236. 

^ekbit, captured by Tamerlane, ii. 


TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 

410 ; site of, ib. note S. ; the birth- 
place of Saladin, ib. 

Telemachus, St., killed in attempting 
to separate the gladiators, iv. 41. 

Telha, Arabian chief, revolts with 
Zobeir against Ali, vi. 274 ; defeated 
and slain, 275 and note M. 

Templars, knights, vii. 231 and note . 

Temple of Solomon, v. 74, note ( v . 
Jerusalem). 

Temple, Sir William, his account of 
Timour censured, viii. 69, note. 

Temples, pagan, destroyed by Theo- 
dosius, iii. 414 and note M. ; crusade 
of Marcellus bishop of Apamea 
against, 415. 

Temugin, v. Zingis. 

Tephrice, fortihed by Carbeas the 
Paulician, vii. 53 ; taken and de- 
stroyed by Basil the Macedonian, 54. 

Terbelis, the Bulgarian, assists Jus- 
tinian II. to regain the throne, vi. 
78. 

Terminus, the god, refuses to move, i. 
143. 

Terrasson, character of his ‘ Jurispru- 
dence Romaine,’ v. 260, note. 

Tertullian, his sentiments not to he 
deemed general among the Christians, 

ii. 167, note G. ; his exultation on 
the subject of the last judgment, 
177; suggested desertion to Chris- 
tian soldiers, 188, note ; date of his 
Apology, 212, note ; when a Monta- 
nist calumniated the Agapsc, 229, 
note ; his account of the edicts of 
Tiberius and M. Antoninus, 255 ; 
argument of against the Patripas- 
sians, iii. 47 ; boast of Christian 
knowledge, 51 and note; purity of 
his worship, 432. 

Tesseras, or dice, Roman game of de- 
scribed, iv. 81 and note. 

Testaments, nuncupatory, of soldiers, 

iii. 214, note; Roman laws respect- 
ing, v. 308 ; ceremony of making, 
309 ; distinction between inherit- 
ance and legacies, ib. ; codicils aiid 
trusts, 310. 

Tktricus reigns in Gaul by the influ- 
ence of Victoria, ii. 18 ; betrays his 
army to Aurelian, 19 ; date of his 
fall, ib. note; adorns the triumph 
of Aurelian, 27; reinstated in his 
rank, 28 ; banquet to Aurelian, 
29. 

Teutonic knights conquer Prussia, i. 

2e2 
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378, note ; when founded, vii. 231, 
note . 

Tiiabor, Mount, dispute concerning the 
divine light of, vii. 404; the light 
established as an article of faith in 
the Greek church, 40G. 

riiAiR, king of Yemen, overruns Persia, 

ii. 367 ; subdued by Sapor, ib. 

Thamttd, caverns of the tribe of, vi. 

240, note . 

Thanet, isle of, assigned by Vorti- 
gern to his Saxon auxiliaries, iv. 
387. 

Tiiapsacus, fords of, on the Euphrates, 

iii. 190. 

Theatrical entertainments of the 
Romans described, iv. 86. 

Theilean legion, apocryphal story of 
its martyrdom, ii. 267, note ; three 
different legions, 392, note. 

Tiiebarma, or Ormia, birthplace of 
Zoroaster, v. 403 and note M. 

Thebes, in Egypt, kings of, i. 248, 
note ; circumference of, ii. 295. 

Tiiecla, sister of the emperor Michael 
III., concubine of Basil I., vi. 97, 
note S. 

Theft, Roman laws regarding, v. 315. 

TnEMEs, or military governments of the 
Eastern empire, account of, vii. 5 ; 
list of, ib. note S. 

Themistius, address to Jovian in the 
name of the Senate of Constanti- 
nople in favour of toleration, iii. 

230. 

Theodatus marries Amalasontha and 
ascends the throne of Italy, v. 128 ; 
puts her to death, ib. ; secret nego- 
ciations with Justinian, ib. ; weak 
character, 130 ; signs an ignomini- 
ous treaty with Justinian, ib. ; 
dialogue with Peter the Byzantine 
ambassador, 131 ; changes from 
despair to presumption, 132 ; de- 
posed by his army, 135 ; assassi- 
nated, ib. 

Tiieodebert, king of Austrasia, invades 
.Italy, v. 151 ; attacks at once the 
Romans and Goths, ib. ; reduced to 
treat with Justinian, 152 ; killed by 
a wild bull, ib. 

Theodemir, father of Theodoric, sole 
king of the Ostrogoths, v. 3. 

Tiieodemir, Gothic prince of Murcia 
and Carthagena, his treaty with Ab- 
delaziz, son of Musa, vi. 362. 

Theodora, wife of Constantius, ii. 112. 


THEODORIC. 

Theodora, consort of Justinian, hef 
birth and early history, v. 42 ; cap- 
tivates and marries Justinian, 44 ; 
associated in the empire, 45 ; private 
life, ib. ; tyranny, 46 ; virtues, ib. ; 
journey to the Pythian baths and 
death, 47 ; partiality for the blue 
faction, 42 and 51 ; firmness in the 
Nika sedition, 54 ; conspiracy against 
John of Cappadocia, 70 ; revenge on, 
ib. ; secret intrigues at the court of 
Italy, 129 and note G. ; buys the 
papal chair for the deacon Vigilius, 
145; compels Belisarius to pardon 
his guilty wife Antonina, 160 ; 
restores to the latter her lover Theo- 
dosius, ib. ; letter to Belisarius, 161 ; 
her spiritual discord with Justinian, 
vi. 38. 

Theodora, her singular marriage with 
the emperor Theophilus, vi. 93 ; re- 
gent, ib. ; zeal in restoring images, 
ib. ; empress, her sanguinary perse- 
cution of the Paulicians, vii. 52. 

Theodora, daughter of Constantine IX., 
reigns jointly with her sister Zoe, 
vi. 110 ; sole reign, ib. ; death, 
111 . 

Theodora, daughter of John Cantacu- 
zene, her marriage with Orchan, 
Turkish prince of Bithynia, viii. 26. 

Theodora, sister of Marozia, her 
amours and intrigues, vi. 182. 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. of 
Jerusalem, becomes the concubine of 
Andronicus Comnenus, vi. 126. 

Theodore Angeluh, despot of Epirus, 
seizes and imprisons the emperor 
Peter of Courtenay, vii. 336 ; expels 
Demetrius, son of Boniface, and 
seizes the kingdom of Thessalonica, 
337. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, condemned 
of heresy by the second council of 
Constantinople, vi. 39*sy. 

Theodore, monk of Tarsus and primate 
of Britain, account of, vi. 44, note. 

Tiieodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, his 
charity towards Maria the Cartha- 
ginian exile, iv. ±88 ; condemned of 
heresy, vi. 39, sg. 

Theodoric, son of Alaric, becomes 
king of the Visigoths on the death 
of Wallia, iv. 224 ? besieges ^rles 
and Narbonne without success, $b . ; 
his family, 226 ; resolves to avenge 
the mutilation of his daughter by 
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her father-in-law Gensenc, king of 
the Vandals in Africa, ib. ; is pre- 
vented by the invasion of Gaul by 
Attiia, ib. ; forms an alliance with 
Aetius and the Romans, 233 ; 
marches against the Huns, 234; 
killed at the battle of Chalons, 
237. 

Theodorio II. acquires the Gothic 
sceptre by the murder of his brother 
Torismond, iv. 260 ; character, ib. ; 
expedition into Spain, 262 ; defeats 
and puts to death Rechiarius, king 
of the Suevi, 263 ; recalled by the 
death of Avitus, ib. ; acquires the 
territory of Narbonne, 287 ; assassi- 
nated by his brother Euric, ib. 

Theodorio the Ostrogoth, his birth and 
education, v. 1, sq. ; genealogical 
table of his family, 2, note 8.; illitc- 
rateness of, 2, note, and 3, note M. ; 
intrusted with the defence of the 
Lower Danube by Zeno, 3 ; date of 
his accession, ib. note ft. ; forced by 
the Triarian Goths to revolt against 
Zeno, 6 ; treaty, 7 ; marches into 
Italy with the consent of Zeno, 8 ; 
defeats Odoacer on the ftontius, 9 ; 
on the Adige, ib. ; solicits the aid of 
the Visigoths in Gaul, ib. ; re- 
proached by his mother for flight, 
10 and note ; subdues all Italy ex- 
cept Ravenna, ib. ; reduces and mur- 
ders Odoacer, ib. ; proclaimed king 
of Italy, ib. ; reign, ib. ; partition of 
lands, 11 ; foreign policy, 13 ; extent 
of his dominion, 15 ; war with the 
emperor Anastasius and defeat of 
his general ftabinian, 16 ; naval 
armament, ib. ; transactions in Gaul, 

17 ; published no Gothic laws, ib. ; 
his Latin edict, ib. note and note S. ; 
connection with the Byzantine Court, 

18 ; administration of justice, ib. and 
note M. ; Revenue, 18, note S. ; visits 
Rome, 20 ; restores and protects the 
public monuments, 21 ; residence at 
Verona, 22 ; an Arian, 23 ; his tole- 
ration, 24 ; vices of his government, 
25 ; provoked fo persecute the Ca- 
tholics, 26 ; puts Boethius to death, 
31 ; executes Symmachus, 33 ; re- 
morse and death, ib. ; tomb at Ra- 
venna, 34 note M. 

Theodorio, son of Triarius, v. 6 ; 
killed, 7 and note . 

Tiieodobus, Mallius, merit and promo- 


THEODOSIUS. 

tipns of, li. 318, note ; consul with 
Eutropius, iv. 139. 

Theodorus the deacon, his Acroases, 
vi. 425, note M. 

Theodotub of Hierapolis, base adula- 
tion of Constantius, iii. 118. 

Theodobian code, dates often altered, 
ii. 135, note ; when published, 303, 
note ; digested by the younger Theo- 
dosius, v. 271 and note S. ; account 
of its framing, 279, note M. ; disco- 
very of the first five buoKs, ib. 

Theodosiopolis, foundation and site of, 
iv. 168 and note. 

Theodosius, father of the emperor, 
despatched by Valentinian 1. to the 
assistance of the Britons, iii. 270 ; 
founds the province of Valcntia, 271 ; 
made master-general of the cavalry, 
ib. ; defeats the Alcmanni, ib. ; sup- 
presses the revolt of Eirmus in 
Africa, 27*1 ; beheaded at Carthage, 
under Gratiau, 275. 

Theodosius the Great, his distinction 
between a Roman prince and Par- 
thian monarch, ii. 344, note ; magical 
prediction of liis succession, iii. 243, 
note ; repulses the ftarmatians from 
Mcesia, 288 ; made emperor of the 
East by Gratiau, 343 ; birth and 
character, ib. ; genealogical table, 
344, note ft. ; private life, 345 ; jail- 
dent conduct of the Gothic war, 347 ; 
illness at Tliessalonica, 348 ; enter- 
tains Athanaric at Constantinople, 
350 ; buries him with splendour, ib. ; 
treaty with Maximus, 362 ; the first 
orthodox emperor, 363 ; baptism, ib. ; 
edict establishing the Trinity, ib. ; 
practical argument of Archilochius 
in favour of orthodoxy, 364 ; banishes 
Damopliilus, Arian archbishop of 
Constantinople, 368 ; forcibly instate 
Gregory Nazianzcn, ib. ; expels the 
Arian clergy throughout the East, 
369 ; publishes severe edicts against 
heretics, 370 ; establishes inquisitors 
of the faith, 374 ; visit to the fugi- 
tive Justina and her son at Thessalo- 
nica, 383 ; marries Galla, sister of 
the latter, 384 ; esjMiuses the cause 
of Valentinian II., ib. ; defeats Max- 
imus on the Save, ib. ; makes liis 
triumphal entry into Rome, 386; liis 
virtues, ib. ; faults, 387 ; clemency 
towards the seditious Antiocliians, 
390 • orders the seditious Tlicssalo- 
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nicans to be massacred, 392; in- 
fluence of St. Ambrose over, 393 ; 
excommunicated by him and sub- 
jected to public penance in the 
cathedral of Milan, 394, sq. ; 
restores Valentinian II. in the pro- 
vinces usurped by Maximus, 390 ; 
consults the Egyptian hermit John 
respecting the usurpation of Euge- 
nius, 399 ; repulsed by Arbogastes 
at Aquileia, 401 ; his troops desert to 
Theodosius, ib. ; defeat and deaths of 
Eugenius and Arbogastes, 402 ; sole 
emperor, 403 ; appoints his sons 
Arcadius emperor of the East and 
Honorius emperor of the West, ib. ; 
death, ib. ; proposition to the senate 
whether Jupiter or Christ shall be 
worshipped, 411 ; date of that event, 
ib. note ; inquiry as to its truth, ib. 
note M. ; prohibited sacrifices, 413 ; 
destroyed the heathen temples, 414 ; 
laws how evaded, 421 ; last and 
peremptory edict against paganism, 
422 ; patronized meritorious pagans, 
425 ; family of in Spain oppose the 
invasion of the usurper Constantine, 
iv. 55 ; posterity of, 294 and note. 

Theodosius the Younger, surrounds 
Constantinople with walls, ii. 295 
and note ; reception of the relics of 
St. Chrysostom, iv. 158 ; education 
and character, 102 ; marries Eudocia, 
104 ; Persian war, 100 ; truce of one 
hundred years, 107 ; despatches an 
army to Italy against the usurper 
John, 172 ; devout triumph for his 
death, 173 ; relinquishes the Western 
empire to Valentinian III., 174 ; ac- 
uires Western Illyricum, ib. ; final 
issolution of the unity of the Roman 
government, ib. ; pays tribute to the 
Huns, 192 ; increased by Attila, 193 ; 
disgraceful peace with the latter, 
205 ; approves the plot for the assas- 
sination of Attila, 217 ; severely 
reproved by Eslaw, Attila’s ambas- 
sador, ib. ; death, 218 ; his conduct 
in the dispute between . Cyril and 
Nestorius, vi. 20 ; banishes Nesto- 
rius and proscribes his opinions, 23. 

Theodosius III., emperor of Constan- 
tinople, deposed by Leo the Isau- 
rian, vi. 81; inscription on his 
tomb, ib. 

Theodosius, son of the emperor Mau- 
rice, beheaded by Phocas, v. 387. 


THEOPHILUS* 

Theodosius, paramour of Antonina* 
wife of Belisarius, history of, v. 158 ; 
turns monk, 159 ; death, 160 and 
note M. 

Theodosius, the deacon, murdered by 
his brother Constans II., vi. 75. 

Theodosius, deacon of Syracuse, cap- 
tured and imprisoned by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 409. • 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
his contest with Gaian, vi. 59 ; 
deposed, 60 ; conferences with Jus- 
tinian, 61. 

Theodosius, a revenue officer, invested 
with the purple by the troops of the 
Obsequian theme, vi. 379. 

Theologians, how esteemed among the 
Huns, iv. 303. 

Theophanes, the chronicler, account 
of, v. 391. 

Tiieopiiano, empress of Leo V., pro- 
cures a fatal respite for Michael the 
Phrygian, vi. 90. 

Theophano, wife of Komanus II., ori- 
gin and character, vi. 103; poisons 
her husband and father-in-law, 104 ; 
intrigues with Nicephorus Phocas, 
ib. ; her marriage with"’ him refused 
by the patriarch, 105 and note M. ; 
intrigues with John Zimisces, ib. • 
conspires with him against Phocas, 
ib. ; exiled by him, 106. 

TnKOPHANO, daughter of the emperor 
Komanus, marries the son of Otho 
the Great, vii. 25 ; regent of Rome, 
Italy, and Germany, ib. 

Theophilus, consular of Syria under 
Gallus, murder of, ii. 390. 

Theophilus, sumamed the Unfortu- 
nate, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
91 ; tyranny, ,92 and note 8.; un- 
grateful execution of Theophobus, 
93 ; death, ib. ; his singular marriage, 
ib. ; the last and most cruel of* the 
Iconoclasts, 165. ’ 

Theophilus, son of Mich&el the Stam- 
merer, emperor of Constantinople, 
his warlike character, vi. 413 ; takes 
and razes Sozopetra, ib. ; defeated at 
Amoricum by tly* caliph Motassem, 
414. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, de- 
clines to produce one raised from ihe 
dead, ii. 179. 7 : v ' 

Theophilus, arphbishop of Alexandria, 
character, iii. 418 and nofe ; de- 
molishes the Serapeum,419 ; seconds 
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Eudaxift i^Be 2 Becuting Chrysostom, 
Constantinople, 


TfcBQPHiLUS, Christian missionary to 
v~th$' ^bfcffnS" or om er i t#s , iii. 25 
„ and#cte M«. 

TiCEOPtous, the jurist, his servile 
•* opinion respecting the arbitrary 
"power of the emperor, v. ^7Q. 
Theop'hobus, Shssanid pnncc, com- 
:> maiider' pf the Persians in the service 
of the etnperor TBeophilus, refuses to 
rebel against that monarch, vi. 92 ; 
beheaded by Theopliilus, 93. 
THERAiEUTuE, described, ii. 2l0, note. 
Therm.® of Diocletian, ii. 113, note. 
TherUAI^txa, wife "of Honorius, and 
sister of Marifi^ divorced, iv. 62. 
TlIEifl^YilE, '^traits of, strengthened 
' "by Justinian, v. 79. 

Thessalonica, sedition at, iii. 391 ; 

the citizens massacred by order of 
. Theodosius, 392 ; kingdom of, vii. 

, 324 ; united to the empire of Nice, 
343. 

TheUdEEinDA, daughter of Garibald, 
king of Bavaria, marries Autharis, 
king of Lombardy, v.,353; her 
second husband succeeds to the king- 
dom, ib. 

Theudes, Gofhic king of Spain, be- 
sieges Ceuta, v. 123 ; refuses assist- 
ance to Gelimer, king of the Vandals, 
124. 


Theurgy or magic of the Platonists, 
iii. 142 arid note. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, leader 
of the fourth crusade, vii. 289 ; 
death, 294. 

Thilutha, fortress of, resists the arms 
of Julian, iii. 193. 

Thomas, St., said to have preached 
Christianity in India, vi. 51 ; his 
shrine near Madras visited by the 
ambassadors of Alfred, ib . ; gospel 
of, 226, tMe. 

Thomas, St., Christians of on the coast 
of Malabar, vi. 51, and 53, note M. 

Thomas, a noble Greek, his valiant de- 
fence of Damascus, vi. 308 ; skill in 
archer^, ib . ; v&unded by the wife 
of Aban, 309; repulsed by Caled, 
ib . ; exile, 311. 

Thomas the Cappadocian disputes the 
title of Mmhael 11., and besieges 
•Constantinople, vi. 91; taken and 
exedtftsd, ib. 


T1LLEMONT. 

Thor, cave of, Mahomet’s concealment 
in, vi. ‘242 ; legends .respecting, ib. 
and note S. 

Thrace described, i. 159 ; colonized by 
the Bastamae, ii. 48 ; gold mines of, 
iii. 327 and note ; Goths settled in 
by Theodosius, 352. 

Tiirasimund, king of the African Van* 
dais, his religious sentiments, iv. 
329. 

Thundering legion, story of the, ii. 
256 and note . 

Thuringia, subdued by Attila, iv. 196. 

Thijringians, their cruelty to the 
Franks on the retreat of Attila, iv. 
239 and note. 

Thyatira, church of, when founded, 
ii. 207 ; battle of, iii. 242 ; site, ib. 

notes . 

Thysdrus, city of, i. 310 and note. 

Tiara, or triple crown of the popes, 
origin and meaning of, viii. 250, 
note . 

Tiber, inundations of the, viii. 272* 
273, note M. 

Tiberias, the residence of the Jewish 
patriarch, iii. 155 ; besieged by Sala- 
din, vii, 257 ; battle of between 
Saladin and Guy do Lusignan, ib. 
and note M. 

Tiberius, adopted by Augustus, i.212; 
character, 217 ; used the forms of 
justice, 219 ; first assumed the 
privilege of majestas, ib. note \V. ; 
conduct towards Germanicus’ widow, 
ib. note ; fixes the praetorians at 
Home, 242 ; abolishes half the excise 
on the reduction of Cappadocia, 298, 
note ; supposed edict of in favour of 
the Christians, ii. 256. 

Tiberius, captain of the guards, asso- 
ciated in the empire by the younger 
Justin, v. 342 ; accession, 343 ; de- 
clares his wife Anastasia empress, 
ib. ; assumes the name of Constan- 
tine, 344 ; his virtues, ib. ; names 
Maurice as his successor, 345 death, 
ib. ; his war with the Persians, 365. 

Tibur or Tivoli, town of, viii. 210; 
siege of by the modem Romans, ib. 

Tigranocerta, city, ii. 88, note. 

Tigris, passage of the by Julian, iii. 
203. 

Til or Tula river, v. 176 and note M. 

Tillemont, his Life of St. Augustin, 

I iv, 182, note; character as an eccle- 
siastical historian, vi. c4, ncte. 
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Timasius, master-general, ruined and 
banished by Eutropius, iv. 141 ; 
various accounts of his death, 142. 

Timavus, Virgil's description of the, i.’ 
319, note . 

Time without bounds, doctrine v of, 
when first introduced into the Per- 
sian religion, i. 334, note S. 

Timothy the Cat, monk, instigates the 
murder of Protesius and becomes 
^patriarch of Alexandria, vi. 30. 

Timothy, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427. 

Timour or Tamerlane, massacres c of, 
iv. 202 and note; histories of, viii. 
39 and note M. ; pedigree, 40 ; origin 
and meaning of his corrupted name 
of Tamerlane, ib. note and note M. ; 
birth and first adventures, 41 ; as- 
cends the throne of Zagatai, 43 ; con- 
quest of Persia, ib . ; of Turkestan, 
44 ; of Kipzak, Kussia, &c., 45 ; of 
Ilindostan, 46 ; war against Bajazet, 
48 ; letter to that sultan, 49 and 
note M. ; invades Syria, 51 ; takes 
and sacks Aleppo, ib . ; interview with 
the cadhis of, 52 ; seizes and burns 
Damascus, 53 ; burns Aleppo, ib. ; 
invades Anatolia, 54 ; gains the battle 
of Angora, ib . ; treatment of the 
captive Bajazet, 56 ; testimonies ns 
to its harshness, 57, sq . ; term of his 
conquests, 60 ; triumphal return to 
Samarcand, 62 ; march to China and 
death, 63 ; character and merits, ib. ; 
character of his 4 Institutions,* 65. 

Tingi, or Tangier, conquered by the 
Saracens, vi. 347. 

Tipasa, city of, Catholic miracle at 
during the persecution of Ilunneric, 
iv. 336 ; modern illustration of, 337, 
note S. 

Tiridates, son of Chosroes, king of 
Armenia, escapes from the Persians, 
i. 403 ; his Roman education, ii. 
78 ; saves the life of Licinius, 79 ; 
restored to the throne of Armenia 
by Diocletian, ib. ; bodily strength, 
ib. note ; invades Assyria, 81 ; driven 
from Armenia by Narses, 82 ; extra- 
ordinary escape, 83 ; again restored, 
88 ; becomes a Christian, 368 ; iii. 24, 
note M. ; death, ii. 363 ; his heir 
exiled, ib. 

Titles^, imperial, under Diocletian, ii. 
93; of honour under the empire, 
. 304 , sq . 


TOTlLA. 

Titus invested with inperial power by 
his father, i. 212; administration, 
213. 

Tobolskoj, Mongol dynasty at, viii. 1G, 
and note M. 

Togrul Beo[ grandson of Seljuk, elected 
king of the Turkmans, vii. 153 ; 
character and reign, 154 ; expels the 
Gaznevides from Persia, ib. ; a devout 
Mahometan, 155 ; delivers Cayem, 
caliph of Bagdad, ib. ; his humility 
before the caliph and investiture as 
temporal lieutenant, 156 and note S. ; 
affianced to Cayem’s (laughter, 156 
and 157, fiote S. ; death, 157. 

Tolbiac, near Cologne, the Alemanni 
defeated at by Clovis, iv. 349. 

Toledo, Council of under Recared, de- 
clares the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from 
the Father, iv. 340 ; taken by the 
Arabs under Tarik, vi. 358 ; Nonius* 
description of, ib. note. 

Toleration, religious, happy effects of, 
i. 165 ; exceptions to, 166, note , 169 ; 
Galcrius* edict of, ii. 278 ; Maximin’s, 
281, note. 

Tollius, his literary character, iii. 14, 
note . 

Tongues, gift of, ii. 178 and note M. 

Tongouses and Samoiedes, iii. 306. 

Tonsure, circular, what typified by the, 
vi. 302, note. 

Topa (masters of the earth), name as- 
sumed by the Sieupi, iv„ 43 ; invade 
and settle in the north of China, ib. 

Toptnus sacked by the Slavonians, v. 

, 17L 

Tokismond, son of Theodoric, king of 
the Visigoths, his valour at the battle 
of Chalons, iv. 235, 237, 238 ; pro- 
claimed king on the death of his 
father, 238 ; murdered by his brother 
Theodoric, 260. 

Torture applied only to qjaves by the 
Romans, ii. 331 ; extended to citizens 
incases of treason under Constantine. 
332. 

Totila elected to the Gothic throne of 
Italy, v. 215 ; hia real name was 
Badvila, ib. note S. ; defeats the 
Romans at Faenza, 216 ; reduces 
southern Italy, ib. ; invests Rome, 
ib. ; his virtues, 217 ; defences of t^e 
Tiber, 221 ; takes Rome, 222 ; hjs 
design to destroy the city averted by 
the remonstrance of Belisarius, 223 $ 
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occupies one of the camps of Han- 
nibal on Mount Garganus, ib . ; fails 
in the attempt to recover Rome from 
* Belisarlus, 224 ; admitted, after his 
departure, by the treachery of the 
Isaurians, 227 ; ravages Sicily, re- 
duces Sardinia and Corsica, and 
harasses the coasts of Greece, 228 ; 
his navy destroyed, 230 ; defeated at* 
Tagina by Narses, 234 ; slain by 
Asbad, the Gepid, ib. and note M. 
Toucush, brother of the Sultan Malek 
Shah, subdues Syria tmd Palestine, 
vii. 170. 

Toulouse, the residence of the Gothic 
kings, iv. 128. 

Toulunidks, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
422. 

Toulun, descendant of Moko, conquers' 
Tartary, iv, 43 ; vanquishes the lluns, 
44 ; assumes the title of Khan or 
Cagan, ib. 

Touran Shaw, sultan of Egypt, nnir- 
dered by his Mamalukes, vii. 273. 
Tournaments contrasted with the 
Olympic games, vii. 200. 

Tours, battle of between Charles Martel 
and the Saracens, vi. 389. 

Towers, built by the nobles in Rome 
and other Italian cities, viii. 218. 
Towns, walled, origin of, vii. 75. 
Toxandria, in Brabant, occupied by the 
Franks, ii. 412 ; extent of, ib. note. 
Toxotius, husband of Paula, lineage 
of, iv. 71. 

Trade, foreign, of the Romans, i. 191. 
Traditoks, or Christians who deli- 
vered up the Scriptures, i. 273. 
Trajan, emperor, conquers Dacia, i. 
142 ; emulates Alexander, ib. ; expe- 
ditions in the East, ib. ; the only 
emperor that entered the Persian 
gulf, 143 ; encouraged military know- 
ledge, 148 ; forum and pillar, 184 ; 
his adoption by Nerva, 213 ; cha- 
racter, ib*-, refuses the censorship, 
383, note ; his arch stripped by Con- 
stantine, ii. 134 ; his rescript regard- 
ing the Christians, 241 ; deemed by 
Tcrtullian a relaxation of the ancient 
penal laws, ib. nbte ; further remarks 
on, 245, notes ; his bridge over the 
Danube, v. 78 and note. 

Trajan, Count, assassinates Para, king 
tf Armcniariii. 281. 

Trajan and Prof u turns, Valens’ geno- 
rals against the Goths, iii. 328. 


TRINITY* 

Tbani, siege of by Count Roger, vii 
116. 

Transmigration of souls, whether 

. believed by the ancient Germans, 
i. 366 and note. 

Transoxiana conquered by the Arabs, 
vi. 299. 

Transubstantiatiox, establishment of 
that doctrine, vii. 268. 

Treason, cruel and unjust law of 
Arcadius against, iv. 142 ; . inserted 
in the codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian, 144. 

Trbbatius, his opinion* of the equality 
of crimes, v. 276. 

Tre-be llianus, rebellion of in Isauria, 
i. 414. 

Trebizond taken by the Goths, l. 397 ; 
sovereignty of usurped by the de- 

* scendants of Andronicus Comnenus, 
vi. 131 ; escapes subjection to the 
Turks, vii. 169 ; dukedom and em- 
pire of, 327 and note S. ; yielded to 
the Turks by David, the last em- 
peror, viii. 181, 182, note M. 

Treves, Gallienus at, i. 391 ; Sarma- 
tiaus settled at, ii. 75, notes ; revolts 
from Magnentius, 384. 

Triarian Goths, v. 5, note 6. 

Tribigild, the Ostrogoth, revolt of in 
Phrygia, iv. 144 ; demands the head 
of Eutropius, 146 ; joined by Gainas, 
148. 

Tribonian, minister of Justinian, ar- 
raigned by the people, v. 53 ; his 
character and various erudition, 281 ; 
employed by Justinian, with nine 
others, to compile his Code, 282 ; 
employed, with seventeen others, to 
compile the Digest or Pandects, 283 ; 
his method, 284 ; Latinity, ib., 
notes. 

Tribunes, jurisdiction of the, i. 203 ; 
situation of under the empire, 204 
and note 8. 

Tribun iti a potestas of the emperors, 
i. 203, note S. 

Tributum, v. Property-tax. 

Trigetius, his embassy to Attila, iv. 
245. 

Trinity, controversy respecting the, its 
origin and progress, iii. 45 ; Platonic 
doctrine of, 49 ; term when first 
used, ib. note ; controversy con- 
cerning revived at Alexandria, 53 ; 
three hypotheses, 54, sq. ; explana- 
tion of Boethius, 55, note ; decision 
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of the Council of Nice, 56 ; equal 
deity of the Third Person established 
by the Qquncil. of Gonstanrinopler, ■ 
370; interpolated text in St.John 
respecting, iv. 335 and, notes, v » 

Tripod, dedicated at Delphi after the 
defeat of Xerxes, how preserved, ii, 
298 and note. ' *■ * *■' 

Tripoli, federation of (Oca, Leptis, and 
Sabrata), its miserable condition 
under Komanus, iii. 272 ; its com- 
plaints to Valentinian frustrated by 
the arts of Count Romanus, ib. ; its 
president executed, 273. * 

Tripoli, city, besieged by the Saracens 
imder Abdallah, vi. 343. 

Trisagion, hymn, religious war con- 
cerning, vi. 32. 

Tritheism of the Gregories, Cyril, 
&c., iii. 55. 

Tritheists, at the Council of Nice, 
join the Sabelliaus against the Ariaus, 

iii. 57. 

Triumph, Diocletian’s, the last cele- 
brated at Rome, ii. 89. 

Trowsers, a Gallic fashion, ii. 28, 
note. 

Troy, site of, ii. 291 and note; plain 
before at first designed by Coustan- 

* tine for the site of his new city, 292. 

Truck of .God (Treuga Dei), probable 
origin- of, d. 3G5 ; when and where 
invented, vii. 182, note. 

Truli, name applied to the Goths by 
the Vandals of Spain, iv. 127, note. 

Trumpet, Roman, v. 142 note. 

Tsepho, grandson of Esau, legend re- 
specting, ii. 223, note. 

Tudela, Benjamin of, his Travels, 
whether genuine, vii. 14 and note 
M. 

Tunguscans described, iii. 302, note S. 

Tunis besieged by Louis IX., viii. 274. 

Turcilingi, probable situation of the, 

iv. 295, note S. 

Turin; battle of between Constantine 
and the lieutenants of Maxentius, ii. 
3.28. 

Turisund, king of the Gepidae, enter- 
tains Alboin, the slayer of his son, 

v. 332. 

Turkestan conquered by Timour, viii. 
44. 

Turks, tribes of, described, iii. 303, 
note S. ; origin and monarchy of the, 
v. 172; Turks of Mount Altai and 
etymology of their name, ib. note S. ; 


TYRANTS. 

their religion and laws, 174; pon* 

S nests ami territorial limits, 175; 
ieir. embassy to Juj&H !!•> 478 and 
note ; alliance with the .Romans, 
1,79 ; offensive against the Persians, 
180; their rigorous punishments, 
vii. 73 and^iote ,* or Turkmans, their 
maimers and emigrations, 151 ; de- 
feat Massoud the Uaznevide at £cn- 
decan, and establish the Seljukian 
dynasty in Persia,' 153 ; converted to 
Mahometanism, 154 ; invade the 
Roman empire, 157 ; Gelahcan ajra 
of, 16C; division of the Seljukian 
empire, 167 ; conquer Asia Minor, 
168; take Jerusalem, 176 ; oppress 
the pilgrims, 177 ; remove their seat 
of government from Nice to Iconium, 

• i 239 ; ^conquer Egypt* ,253;. Otto-. 
y loan, introduced into Europe by 
John Cantacuzene, 400, 463 ; extent 
of their race, viii. 2, note S. ; inquiry 
as to their oldest historical writers, 
22 and note M. ; first passage into 
Europe, 25 ; fleet, ib. ; establishment 
in Europe, 27 and note M. ; remark- 
able delicacy respecting their, women, 
50 and notes ; act with the Christians 
against Timour, 60 ; reason of their 
abstaining from legitimate marriage, 
59; extension of* their name, 73; 
their education and discipline, ib. sq. ; 
take Constantinople, 171. 

Turpilio, general of llonorius, iv. 67. 
Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, spurious 
romance of approved by pope Cal- 
lixtus II., vii. 181 and note ; by 
whom and when composed, ib. 
Tusculum, battle of between the Ro- 
mans and Frederick Barbarossa, viii. 
210 . 

Twelve Tables, account of the lawi 
of the, v. 261 ; on what material 
written, ib. and note S. ; whether 
they included laws imported from 
Greece, ib. notes W. M. and 8. ; how 
far they resemble those of Solon, 262 
and note ; esteem of the Romans for, 
263 ; best w T ork on, ib. note 8. ; se- 
verity of their punishments, 316. 
Tyana, besieged by^urelian, ii. 22. 
Type of Constans, imposing the law of 
religious silence, vL 42. 

Tyrant, ancient meaning of that term* 
i. 409. * . . & 

Tyrants, Roman, their contempt pf 
decency, i. 283; thirty, 408; their 
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TYRE. 

r eal number, 409 ; lists of, ib. notes 
M. and S. ; their merits, 410 ; ob- 
scure birth, ib. ; rebellion how caused, 
411 ; violent deaths, ib. ; fatal con- 
sequences of their usurpations, 412. 

Tyre, council of, iii. 72 ; de grades and 
exiles Athanasius, 73; Desieged by 
Saladin, vii. 260. 

Tythes instituted both by Zoroaster 
and by Moses, i. 337, note ; esta- 
blished in the Christian church by 
Charlemagne, vi. 172. 

Tzakones, a people of the ancient La- 
conia, their language and descent, 
vii. 10, note S. 

Tzetzes originated the story of the 
beggary of Belisarius, v. 246. 


u. 

Ubii of Cologne, i. 355, note. 

Ugbi, or Hungarians, vii. 72 and note 
S. ; not to be confounded with the 
Igours, ib. 

Ugria or Jugoria, original seat of the 
Hungarians, vii. 71, note S. 

Ugrians, Finnish or Tschudish de- 
scribed, iii. 303, note S. 

Ukraine described, i. 381. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, intercepts 
and slays Gainas, iv. 150 ; compelled 
to recross the Danube, 160. 

Ulphilab, apostle of the Goths, iv. 
322 ; translates the Scriptures, ib. ; 
his country, ib. note ; invents the 
Moeso-Gothic alphabet, 323 and note 
M. ; missions to Constantinople, ib. ; 
taughtihe Arian doctrine, 327. 

ULPiAN, head of Mamaea’s council, i. 
286 ; constant guest of Al. Sevcrus, 
288 ; murdered by the praetorians, 
290 ; Gibbon corrected respecting 
this fact, ib. note W. ; his work on 
the duti&j of a proconsul, ii. 316, 
note ; his* authority as a jurist, v. 
379. 

Umbrians, i. 157. 

Umra, species of Mahometan pilgrim- 
age, vi. 232, noty S. 

Unitarians, Mahometans so called, vi. 

..224.., -s 

Universal History, modem, character 

* of the history of the caliphs, vi. 284, 
*note. 

Universities, European, in the middle 
ages, viii. 107 and note. 


USURY. 

Upsal, temple of, i. 360, note ; de- 
scribed, 376 ; destroyed by Ingo, ib. 
note. 

Uraias, nephew of Vitiges, declines 
the command of the Goths in favour 
of Hildibald, v. 215 ; put to death 
by him, ib. 

Urban II., pope, encourages the de- 
sign of Peter the Hermit to deliver 
Jerusalem, vii. 179; summons a 
council at Placentia, 180 ; anathe- 
matises Philip I. of France, 181 ; 
convenes the council of Clermont, 

182 ; declines to lead the crusade, 

183 ; his speech, ib. and note S. ; 
his secret motives for the crusades, 
205, note M. 

Urban IV., pope, publishes a crusade 
against the schismatic Greeks, vii. 
372. 

Urban V., pope, his haughty reception 
of the emperor John Palaeologus, 
viii. 82; his temporary return to 
Home from Avignon, 249. 

Urban VI., pope, disputed election of, 
viii. 251; excommunicated by the 
cardinals as an apostate and anti- 
christ, ib. 

Ursacius, bishop of Illyricum, intro- 
duces Arianism into the Latin 
church, iii. 62 ; question of his re- 
tractation, 76, note y and 77, note M. 

Ursacius, master of the offices, occa- 
sions a revolt of the Alemanni, iii. 
257. 

ITrsel of Baliol commands the Franks 
and Normans in the service of Ro- 
manus Diogenes, vii. 160 and note . 

Ursicinus joins and betrays Sylvanus 
in Gaul, ii. 399 ; defends the East 
against Sapor, 410 ; removed by the 
eunuchs, ib. ; sent back to act under 
Sabinian, 411; punished for the 
latter’s misconduct, ib. 

Ursini, Roman family, history of, viii. 
223 ; Guelphs, ib. ; hereditary feuds 
with the Colonna family, ib. 

Ursinus, Iris bloody contest with Da- 
masus for the sec of Rome, iii. 255 ; 
banished, 256. 

Ursula, St., and .train of virgins, legend 
of, iii. 360, note.* « 

Ursulus, the treasurer, unjustly exe- 
cuted by Julian, iii. 127. 

Usury, how practised by the Roman 
nobles, iv. 75 and note (v. Interest 
of money). 
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UTUS. 

Utcts, Romans defeated on the, by 
Attila, iv. 200. 

Uzbeks, least altered from the primitive 
Tatars, iii. 296, note. 

Uzi, tribe of, 159 and note S. 


v. 

Vabalathus (or Balbatus) son of 
Zenobia, ii. 22, note S. 

Vadomair, a prince of the Alemanni, 
entrapped and made prisoner' by 
Julian, iii. Ill ; enters the Roman 
service, ib. note ; employed by Valens 
in the East, 279. 

Valarsaces, sera of, ii. 79, note ; first 
of the Arsacides, ib. ; when appointed 
king of Armenia, iv. 170, note. 

Valdrada, wife or concubine of Lo- 
thaire II., vii. 25. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian fron- 
tier, made Caesar by Licinius, ii. 
140 ; put to death, 141. 

Valens associated in the empire by his 
brother Valentinian I., iii. 236 ; his 
mediocrity and attachment to Valen- 
tinian, ib. ; appointed to the empire 
of the East, 237 ; abject fear at the 
revolt of Procopius, 241 ; character 
contrasted with that of Valentinian, 
245 ; fiscal administration, 248 ; de- 
clares for the Arians, 250 ; baptism, 
ib. ; ecclesiastical government, ib. ; 
just idea of his persecution, 251 ; 
transactions with archbishop Basil, 
252 ; edict against the monks, ib. ; 
assists Sauromaees, king of the Ibe- 
rians, 279 ; treacherous behaviour 
towards Para, son of that monarch, 
280, sqq . ; negociations and war with 
the Goths, 285, &q. ; residence at An- 
tioch, 319 ; grants the Visigoths, after 
their overthrow by the Huns, a 
settlement in Thrace, 320; forbids 
the Ostrogoths to pass the Danube, 
322 ; marches against the rebellious 
Visigoths, 328 ; defeated by Fritigem 
at Hadrianople, 336 ; death, ib. 

Valens, bishop of Illyricum, introduces 
Arianism into the Latin Church, iii. 
62. 

Valens, Arian bishop of Mursa, artful 
conduct towards Constantius II., iii. 
66 ; question of his retractation, 76, 
note, and 77, note M. 


VALENTINIAN. 

Valenti a, new province in Britain 
settled by Theodosius, iii. 271. 

Valentia, city of, destroyed by Adol- 
phus, iy. 123. 

Valentin, general, espouses the causa 
of the children of Constantine III., 
vi. 73. 

Valentinian I. elected Emperor, iii. 
233 ; origin and character, ib. and 
note M. ; genealogical table, ib ., note 
S. ; intrepid address to the troops, 

235 ; associates his brother Valens, 

236 ; reforms the administration, ib. ; 
divides the empire into East and 
West, 237 ; assigns the East to Va- 
lens, ib . ; resides at Milan, ib. ; 
punishes the crime of magic,, 242 ; 
his character contrasted with that of 
Valens, 245 ; his cruelty, 246 ; his 
favourite bears, ib. ; care for the 
public interest, 247 ; establishes 
schools at Rome, Constantinople, &c., 
ib. ; institutes defensors or tribunes, 
248 ; his universal religious tolera- 
tion, 249 ; edict against clerical ava- 
rice, 253 ; war with the Alemanni, 
257 ; punishes the Batavians for 
losing their standard, ib. ; invades 
Germany, 259; defeats the Ale- 
manni at Mount Solicinium, 260; 
exhibits triumphal games at Treves, 
ib. ; fortifies the Rhine, ib. ; and 
Neckar, ib. note M. ; his mechanical 
skill, 261 and note; deceives the 
Burgundians, 262; gains over Ma- 
crianus, prince of the Alemanni, ib. ; 
despatches Pailadius to inquire into 
the state of Africa, 272 ; condemns 
the president of Tripoli and others to 
death, 273 ; war with the Quadi and 
Sarmatians, 287 ; marches to Sir- 
mium, 289 ; interview with a Cynic, 
ib. ; inroad on the Quadi, ib. ; winters 
at Bregetio, 290 ; singular death, ib. ; 
defended from the charge of poly- 
gamy, ib. sq . 

Valentinian II., son of Valentinian 
and J ustina, saluted emperor by the 
soldiers, iii. 292 ; after the death of 
Gratian, confirmed in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Africa, and Western Illyri- 
cum, 362; expelled by Maximus, 
382 ; restored by Theodosius, 396 ; 
who adds the countries beyond tljp 
Alps, ib. ; character of Vaientiniai^ 
ib. ; murdered by Arbogastes, 397. 

Valentinian HI., an infant, installed 
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VALENTINIANS. 

Emperor of the West, iv. 174 ; be- 
trothed to Eudoxia, daughter of his 
cousin Theodosius the younger, ib. ; 
his guardianship intrusted to his 
mother Placidia, ib. ; flies from Ra- 
venna to Rome on the approach of 
Attila, 244 ; sends an •embassy to 
Attila, ib. ; conditions of the peace, 
245 ; murders Aetius, 249 ; ravishes 
the wife of Petronius Maximus, 250 ; 
assassinated, 251 ; character, ib. 

Valentinians, sect of the, ii. 164 ; 
their doctrines, vi. 8, vote. 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, mar- 
ines Galerius, i. 68, note: tragic fate 
of, ii. 137 ; her conversion, 264. 

Valeria, province of, ii. 122, vote. 

Valerian elected censor, i. 384 ; em- 
peror, 389 ; character, ib. ; associates 
his son Gallienus, ib. ; proceeds to 
the East, 403 ; taken prisoner by 
Sapor, ib. ; how treated, 406 ; story 
of his skin being stuffed, 407 and 
note M. ; first favoured, then perse- 
cuted the Christians, ii. 261. 

Valerius, that name assumed by Dio- 
cletian, ii. 64, note. 

Valet, originally an honourable title, 
vii. 296, note. 

Valla, Laurentius, his confutation of 
the donatiomof Constantine, vi. 162 
and note. 

Valle, Pietro della, character as a 
writer, in. 201, note. 

Vallio, Count, general of Gratian, 
death of, i ; j. 361, notes. 

Vandals identical with Goths, i. 
378 ; in N. Germany, ib. ; pro- 
bably Slavonic, ib. note S. ; sub- 
divisions of, 379 ; introduced into 
Britain by Probus, ii. 48 ; join the 
Sarmatians, 359 ; join the invasion 
of Italy under Radagaisus, iv. 45 ; 
under Godigisclus, routed by the 
Franks, 51 ; invade Gaul, ib. ; their 
progress ^n Spain, 177 ; invade 
Africa under Genseric, 178 ; havoc 
committed by them, 181 ; probably 
exaggerated, 182 and note ; progress 
in Africa, 185 ; become a maritime 
power, 253 ; sask Rome, 256 ; de- 
predations on the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean, 276 ; their persecution 
of the Christians in Africa, 330; 
converted from Arianism, 337 ; 
umbers of their army under Ge- 
mer, v. 108 *nd note S ; fate of, 


VEGETIDS. 

120; remains of their nation in 
Germany, 121 ; their disappearance 
in Africa, 214. 

Varanes, general of Honorius, iv. 67. 

Varanes, or Baiiram, king of Persia, 
ii. 54 ; saying of, ib. note ; fourth 
successor to Artaxerxes, ib. note S. ; 
remarkable conspiracy against, ib. 
note M. 

Varanes, or B Amt am, son of Jezde- 
gerd, ascends the throne of Persia, 
iv. 166 ; date, ib. note S. ; perse- 
cutes the Christians, 167 ; war with 
TJieodosius the Younger, ib. ; truce, 
ib. {v. Bahram). 

Varangians in the Byzantine service, 
vii. 20 ; their acclamations, 22 and 
note ; meaning and etymology of the 
name, 80, note S. ; Byzantine body- 
guard of, whether English, 81, note S. 
and 83, note; Scandinavians so called, 
82 ; origin of their Byzantine ser- 
vice, ib. ; serve in the army of 
Alexius Comnenus, 123 ; composed 
of Danes and English, 304 and 
note. 

Varciioniteb, v. Ogors. 

Varna, battle of, between Ladislaus 
of Poland and the sultan Amurath 
II., viii. 131 ; account of, ib. note. 

Varni, or Varini, situation of the, 
399, note S., 400 and note S. 

Varronian, Count, father of Jovian, iii. 
216. 

Varronian, infant son of Jovian, made 
consul, iii. 231 ; history of, 232. 

Varus, slaughter of with his legions, 
i. 139. 

Vasag, general of Arsaces Tiranus, 
flayed alive, iii. 278, note M. 

Vataces, John Ducas, emperor of 
Nice, his long and prosperous reign, 
vii. 337 ; besieges Constantinople in 
conjunction with Azan king of Bul- 
garia, 339 ; conquests and domi- 
nions, 343 ; death, ib. ; date of, 358, 
note S. ; his administration described, 
359. 

Vatican, library of the, founded by 
pope Nicholas V., viii. 117. 

Vaucluse, Petrarch’s retreat at, viii. 
226 and note. 

Vayvod8, or Hungarian chiefs, vii. 71. 

‘Vectigal Stipendiarium,’ what, i. 
302, note S. 

Vegetius, his remarks on the decay of 
Roman discipline, iii. 404. 
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VEII. 

Van, siege oi, i. 294 ; site of, ib. note . 

Velleda, German prophetess, i. 363. 

, Venaissin, county, ceded to the popes 
by Philip III. of France, viii. 216. 

Venedi, their extraction, i. 380 ; sub- 
dued by Hermanric, iii. 283 ; were 
Slavonians, ib. note S. 

Veneti or Venetians, their origin, i. 
157, note ; their alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 130 ; main- 
tain their independence against the 
Latins, 291 ; obtain it from the 
Greeks, ib. ; commerce and manu- 
factures, ib. ; fleet, ib. ; government, 
292 ; alliance with the French cru- 
saders, ib. ; conditions of the treaty, 
293 ; acquisitions after the conquest 
of Constantinople, 323 ; settlements 
there under the restored Greek 
emperors, 368 ; defeat of in a sea- 
fight with the Genoese, 410. 

Venice, or Venetia, province de- 
scribed, iv. 242 ; foundation of the 
republic, ib. and 243, note G. ; rise 
of, v. 348 ; foundation of, vii, 290 ; 
regarded as a portion of the Greek 
empire, 291 ; splendour, viii. 97 and 
note. 

Venus, the bald^i.^.20, note; temples 
of Venus in Fftcsnicia, abolished by 
Constantine, iii. 98 ; celestial, temple 
of at Carthage converted into a 
Christian church, 416. 

Venusia, burial of Kobert Guiscard at, 
vii. 131 ; birthplace of Horace, 132 
and note. 

Veratius, singular amusement of, v. 
315, 

Verina, widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, 
v. '4 ; her turbulent life, ib. 

Verona besieged by Constantino the 
Great, ii. 129 ; defeat of Alaric at, 
iv. ,39 ; doubtful, ib. note S. ; resi- 
dence of Theodoric at, v. 22 and note . 

Veronica, or image of Christ, vi. 138. 

Verres, inadequate punishment of, v. 
319 and notes. 

Versus politici of the Greeks, vii. 42 ; 
account of, 43, note S. 

Vert as, an unknown nation, ii. 408 
and notes. 

Vertot, Abb4 de, character of his style 
as an historian, viii. 160. 

Verus, zElius, adopted by Hadrian, i. 
214. 

Verub the Younger, his adoption and 
character, i. 214. 


VIGELIUS. 

Verus, M.Aur., issued no edicts against 
the Christians, ii. 257, note M. 

Vespasian associates Titus in the em- 
pire, i. 212 ; his origin and character, 
ib. ; satirical jest at his funeral, iii. 
226. 

Vespasiana, province in Scotland, i. 
141, note. 

Vestals, difficulty of procuring, ii. 
187 ; their office, iii. 407. 

Veterans, how rewarded under Con- 
stantine, ii. 323 ; sons of obliged to 
serve, ib. and note. 

Vetranio, governor of lllyricum, ac- 
cepts the diadem from the hands of 
Constantina, ii. 370; unites with 
Magnentius, ib. ; his ignorance, ib. 
note ; forced to abdicate by Constan- 
tius, 379 ; retires to Prusa, ib. 

Vicars, or vice-praifects, ii. 314 ; of 
Home, ib. note ; extent of their juris- 
diction, ib. note S. ; vicars of Italy, ib. 

Vicennalia, festival of the, ii. 89, 
notes. 

Victor, Julian’s .general of infantry, 
iii. 192 ; prevents the troops' from 
entering Ctesiphon, 204. . 

Victor, Valens’ general against ^ the 
Goths, iii. 285. \ VI , 

Victor, African bishop, his account of 
the Catholic miracle . at Tipaaa,.iv. 
336. . ; Jf . 

Victoria, mother of Victorinus/rules 
in Gaul, ii. 18. 

VictorinuS, associate of Posthuraus, 
Character, ii. 18 ; slain at Cologne by 
jealous husbands, ib. 

Victory, statue and altar of in the 
senate-house, account of, iii. 408 ; 
finally removed by Gratiah, ib ' ; four 
deputations from the senate, and 
priesthood for its restoration, 409. 

Vigilantia, mother of Justinian, tries 
to prevent his mafaage with Theo- 
dora, v. 44. ; 

V igilantiub, general of Bonoritis, iv. 
67. * 

V igilius, unseasonable flattery of at 
the interview of Maximin and the 
ambassadors of Attila, iv. 209 ; is 
privy to the plofc for the assassina- 
tion of Attila, 216 ; detected and 
dismissed by Attila for a ransom, 
217. ' 

I Vigilius, the deacon, purchases the 
popedom by means of the empress 

| Theodora, v. 144 ; solicits Justinian 
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VILLAINS. 

to deliver Italy, 228; apostasy of, 

vi. 40. 

Villains, or serfs, British, iv. 397 ; 
state of in the kingdom of Jerusalem, 

vii. 236. • 

Villehardouin, Jeffrey de, marshal of 

Champagne, accompanies the fourth 
crusade, vii. 289 ; his history, ib. ; 
family, ib . notes; becomes marshal 
of Romania, 324 ; obtains the princi- 
pality of Achaia, 325, note M. ; 
masterly retreat before the Bulga- 
rians, 331, and 333 and note ; 

» captured by Michael Palseologus, 
344. 

Villemain, M., his strictures on Gib- 
bon, ii. 185, note M. 

Vindonissa, site of, how occupied, iv. 
349, note. 

Vine, cultivation of the, i. 190 ; pro- 
hibited beyond the Alps, ib. note M. 
Virgil, fourth Eclogue of regarded by 
Constantine as a prediction of Chris- j 
tianity, iii. 19 ; the most ancient 
writer who mentions the manufacture 
of silk, v. 57. 

Virginity, crown of, whether lost by 
forcible violation, iv. 104 and note . 
Virtha, or Tkcrit, a fortress of the 
Arabians, # ii. 410 and notes ; etymo- 
logy of the name, ib. note S. 
Visandus, Gothic standard - bearer, 
death of, v. 137. 

Visigoths, or Titervingi, subdued by 
Hcrmanric, iii. 282 ( v . Goths). 

V Italian* his rebellion coloured by 
religious zeal, vi. 34. 

V Italian, the Gothic chief, murdered 
by Justin and Justinian, v. 37. 
Vitalianub, praetorian prefect under 
Maximin, murdered, i. 314. 

ViTA2L«:, power of the, i. 339. 

V itellius, emperor, character, i. 217 
and note. 

Viterbo, battle of, viii. 210. 

Vitiges, Sbneral of Theodatus, elected 
king of Italy in his place, v. 135 ; 
retreats before Belisarius, ib. ; lays 
siege to Rome, 137 ; repulsed in a 
general assault, 141 ; treats for 
peace, 146 ; defeated in a last assault, 
147 ; disastrous retreat, 148 ; be- 
sieges John the Sanguinary in Ri- 
mini, ib.j m flies to Ravenna on the 

• approach of Belisarius and Narscs, 

• ib. ; assents to the nomination of 
Belisarius as king of the Goths, 154 ; 


WALID. 

made prisoner, 155 ; becomes a sena- 
tor and patrician at Constantinople, 
ib. ; embassy to Nushirvan, 188. 

Vitruvius, the architect, his remark 
on the Roman buildings, iv. 88. 

Vivarium at Rome, v. 141 and note. 

Vizir, meaning of that name, vi. 239, 
note ; Turkish office of, instituted, 
viii. 23 ; average duration of their 
place, 74, note. 

Voconian law, abolished female in- 
heritance, v. 308 and notes ; restricted 
the amount of legacies to females, 

* • 31 °* 

Voguls, Finnish tribe of, vii. 72, note y 
and note S. 

Volockan marshes, ii. 122, note . 

Voltaire, his rejections on the ex- 
penses of a siege, iv. 408, note ; his 
false picture of Mahomet, vi. 253, 
note; comparison respecting, 264, note; 
his tragedy of 4 Tancrede,’ 408. 

Volusianus, son of Callus, murdered, 
i. 388. 

Vopiscus, date of his work, ii. 34, 
note . 

Vortigern, the British prince, invites 
the assistance of the Saxons, iv. 386 ; 
evidence of this fact suspicious, ib. 
note. 

Vortimer, son of Vortigern, tomb of 
in Kent, iv. 392. 

Vou-ti, emperor of China, receives a 
Roman embassy, ii. 80, note , and 
note M. ; ruins the Huns by his arms 
and policy, iii. 310, sqq. 

Vultures, twelve, of Romulus, fulfil- 
ment of that augury, iv. 251 and 
note. 


\V. 

Wackidy, his biography of Mahomet, 
vi. 238, note S. ; character of his 
works, 301, note and notes M. and S. 

Waggons, post, iii. 106 and note. 

Waladimir 1. of Russia, delivers his 
country from the Varangians, vii. 82. 

Walamir, prince of the Ostrogoths in 
Pannonia, repulses the Huns, v. 2. 

W alamirs, Gothic tribe so called, sub- 
ject to Tbeodoric, v. 5, 6, 8. 

Wai.es, flight of the Britons to, iv. 
391 ; bards of, 397. 

Walid, caliph, authorizes Musa to con- 
qi’er Spain, vi. 355. 
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WALL. * 

Wall, Roman, in Britain, i. 141 and 
note S. ; of Aurelian, ii. 10 and 
notes ; of Probus described, 46 ; its 
uselessness, 47 ; of China, iii. 308 
and note S. ; of Rome, circuit of, in 
the reign of Honorius, iv. 88 and 
note S. ; of Justinian in the Thracian 
Chersonese, v. 80; of Anastasihs, 
from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
ib. 

Wallaciiians, their Roman descent, ii. 

1 2, note ; language derived from 
Latin, ib. note S. ; ethnology of the, 
vii. 05 and note S. 

Wallia, elected king of the Goths on 
the death of Singeric, iv. 1 26 ; re- 
duces the barbarians in Spain, 127 ; 
restores Spain to Honorius, ib. 

Walter de Pexejo, leader in the first 
crusade, vii. 193, note M. 

Walter the Penniless, leads the van 
of the crusaders, vii. 191, 193, note 
M. 

War, rights of, how used by Belisarius, 
v. 153 ; observations on, ib. note. 

Warburton, his hypothesis respecting 
Moses* omission of a future state, ii. 
171, notes ; his literary character, 

iii. 158, note. 

Warton, Thomas, his * History of 
English Poetry,* iv. 394 and note M. 

Watson, his view of Christian zeal, ii. 
152, note M. 

Watson, Dr., character of his chemical 
essays, vi. 382, note. 

Wf.il, Dr. , character of his Life of Ma- 
homet, vi. 238, note S. ; of his His- 
tory of the Caliphs, 269, note 8. 

Weltin, vision of, vi. 170, note. 

Wends, Slavonians so called, i. 378, 
note S. 

Werdan, general of Heraclius, vi. 306 
and note S. 

Whitaker, his History of Manchester, 

iv. 386, note . 

Wheat, average price ot under the 
successors of Constantine, iii. 183, 
note . 

White, Mr., Arabic professor at Ox- 
ford, character of his Bampton Lec- 
tures, vi. 387, note. 

White Huns, iii. 313. 

Wife, Roman, a chattel, v. 295. 

Wilfrid, Anglo-Saxon bishop, accepts 
the peninsula of Selsey, and manu- 
mits the serfs, iv. 396 ; attends the 
La? e ran synod, vi. 4 f, note. 


WOTTON. 

William I. king of Sicily, sumamod 
the Bad, acknowledges himself the 
military vassal of the Roman em- 
pire, vii. 140 ; character, 141. 

William fl. of Sicily, surnamed the 
Good, vii. 1^2. 

William, Count of Apulia, his cl a- 
racter, vii. 106. 

Windmills, invention of and introduc- 
tion into Normandy, vii. 347 and 
note. 

Winchester, Roman Gynecamm or 
manufactory at under Constantine, 

ii. 329, note. ** 

Wine, distribution of at Rome, iv. 

85 ; proclamation of Augustus re- 
specting, ib. ; forbidden by Mahomet, 
vi. 233. 

4 Wisdom of Solomon,’ published by 
the Alexandrian Jews, iii. 47 ; sanc- 
tioned by the Council of Trent, ib, 
note. 

Wisumar, Vandal king of the Goths, 
defeated and slain by Geberic, ii. 
361. 

Witchcraft, derided by Rotharis thy 
Lombard lawgiver, v. 354. 

Witches, ancient, iii. 243 and note. 

With i cab, son of Vadomair, assassi- 
nated at the instigation of the 
Romans, iii. 259. 

Withimer, succeeds Ilcrmanric king 
of the Goths, iii. 317 ; defeated and 
slain, ib. 

Witiza, Gothic king of Spain, and his 
two sons, deposed by Roderic, vi, 
354 ; history of his sons, 364. 

Wolodomir, grand duke and apostle 
of Russia, marries Anne, daughter of 
Romanus II. emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 104 ; his conversion to 
Christianity, 93. 

Women, political position, i. 285 ; Me- 
tellus Numidicus’ opinion of them, 
ib. note ; act to exclude them from 
the senate, 286 ; respect <5f the Ger- 
mans for, 363 ; a supply of exacted 
from the Chinese by the Huns, iii. 
310 ; not excluded from paradise by 
Mahomet, vi. 236. p 

World, age of the, ii. 174, notes. 

Worship, public, the only solid foun- 
dation of the religion of a people, 

iii. 426. 

Wotton, character of his ‘ Reflecticnf 
on Ancient and Modem Learning, 1 
vj 402, note . 
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XENAIAS. 

X* 

Xenaias, or Philoxenus, bishop of Ma- 
bug, put to (loath by the^Melchites 
of Paphlagonia, vi. 53 and note. i 

Xenophon, character of hiO * Anabasis,’ j 
iii. 192, note ; that work contrasted 
with the Cyropasdia, 221, note. 

Xjjbes, battle of between the Goths and 
Saracens, and overthrow of Roderic | 
at, vi. 357. 

Xiphilin, patriarch of Constantinople, 
his ambition cheated by Eudocia, vi. 

*1X4. 

Y. 

Yatreb, residence of Mahomet, called 
Medina, or the City, vi. 200, 243. 

Yeltttchousay, Chinese mandarin, 
saves his country from the horrible 
design of Zingis, iv. 201 and notes. 

Yemanah, Arabian city, vi. 286 and 
note. 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, conquered by 
Nushirvan and restored to the Ho- 
merites, v. 864 ; date, ib. note M. ; 
kingdom of, vi. 198 ; successive con- 
quests of, 202 and notes , 203. 

Yermuk, battle of the, between the 
Greeks and Saracens, vi. 317. 

Yhzdegerd ascends the throne of 
Persia, vi. 292 ; aara of, ib. note and 
note S. ; defeat at the battle of Jalula, 
and flight to Farsistan, 296 ; further 
flight, 297^ death of and extinction 
of the Sassanian dynasty, 299 and 
note M. ; his daughters marry the 
Arabian conquerors, ib. and note. 

Yezdegird III., last king of Persia, 
ana of, v. 412, note M. 

Ykzid, caliph, destroys all the images 
in Syria, vi. 139 and note; son of 
Moawiyah, proclaimed his successor, 
278 and note S. ; honourably dis- 
misses therfamily of Ali, 280. 

Yezid, son of Walid, his high descent, 
vi, 299, note. 

Yolande, sister of the emperors Bald- 
win and Henry, and wife of Peter of 
Courtenay, emptess of Constantino- 
ple, vii. 386. 

Yotjkinna, his valiant defence of 
Aleppo, vi. 822 ; turns Mahometan, 
£23. •* 

Yuen, Mongol dynasty of, expelled from 
China, vili. 18. 

VOL. YIDU 


* ZENGHI. 

Z. 

Zabdas, general of Zenobia, ii. 23. 
Zabdicene, province of, ii. 87 and 
notes. 

Zabergan, leader of the Bulgarian 
cavalry, crosses the Danube and 
threatens Constantinople, v. 248 ; re- 
pulsed by Belisarius, 244. 

Zachary, pope, establishes the regal 
title of Pepm, vi. 156. 

Zaleucus, laws of, v. 262. 

Za*^a, Saracen leader, defeated and 
slain at Toulouse, vi. 385. 

Zamolxis, ii. 12. 

Zani, tribe of, v. 201 and note. 

Zano, brother of Gelimer, conquers 
Sardinia, v. Ill ; joins Gelimer at 
Bulla, 112 ; killed, 113. 

Zapharan, Jacobite monastery neai 
Merdin, vi. 54. 

Zara, siege of by the French and 
Venetians, vii. 295 ; account of that 
city, ib. note. 

Zathtjh, king of Lazica, conversion of 
and alliance with the emperor Justin, 

v. 199. 

Zayd the Sceptic, a forerunner of 
Mahomet, vi. 224, note S. 

Zealots, sect of the, ii. 222, note. 
Zebras exhibited at Rome, ii. 58 and 
note. 

Zehra, city and palace of near Cordova, 
founded by Abdalrahman III., vi. 
^ 396. 

Zeid, slave of Mahomet, conversion of, 

vi. 237 ; general of the Moslems 
against the Romans, 257 ; slain at 
the battle of Muta, ib. 

| Zeirldes, Saracen dynasty in Africa, 
j vii. 134 ; their capital taken by the 
Normans, 135. 

Zemzem, or holy well of Mecca,, water 
of, vi. 201 and note S. ; trade of, ib. 
Zend language, i. 332, 7iote ; 333, note 
S. 

Zendavesta, the, or Bible of the Ghe- 
bers, i. 332 ; account of, 333, note 
S. ; liberal principles of, 336; whether 
a true description of Zoroastrianism, 

vi. 367, note and note M. 

Zendecan, battle of between Massoud 

the Gaznevide and the Turkmans, 

vii. 153. 

I Zenghi, son of Ascansar,. governor o! 
Aleppo, his military fame, vii. 249 

2 r 
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EK&IA. 

recapture of Edessa, and other con- 
quests, 250. 

Zenia, or Zenabtan, Armenian* name 
for China, ii. 80, note . 

ZfcNO, emperor, hid law respecting 
governors of provinces, ii. 317, note ; 
receives the surrender of the Western 
empire, iv. 299 ; corresponds with 
Odoaeer, ib. ; accession 1 and reign, v, 
4. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her cha- 
racter, il. 19 ; beauty, 20 ; married 
to' Odenathus, ib. ; their joint vic- 
tories, ib . ; a Jewess, ib. note M. ; 
reigns over the East, 21 ; whether 
* possessed of Egypt, ib. note G . ; de- 
feated by Aurelian at Antioch and 
Emesa, 23 ; retires to Palmyra, ib. ; 
flight and capture, 25 ; behaviour in 
captivity, ib. ; betrays Longinus, 
26 ; Adorns the triumph of Aurelian, 
28 ; retires to Tibur, ib. ; family, ib. 
and note . 

prince of the Chozars, his re- 
ception by Heraclius near Teflis, v. 
407. 

ZimsOEB, John, the Armenian, pro- 
's- moted the elevation of Nicephorus 
Phocas, vi. 105 ; intrigues with the 
empress Theophano, ib. ; called 
Zimisces from his short stature, ib. 
note S. ; murders Nicephorus Phocas, 
106 and note M. ; coronation as em- 
peror of the East, ib. ; dismisses 
Theophano, ib. ; reign and death, 
107 ; his eastern conquests, 425 ; 
passes the Euphrates, 427 ; threatens 
mgdad, 428 ; transplants a colony 
of Pauiicians from Armenia to Thrace, 
vii. 55 ; .etymology of his name, 90, 
note and ndte M. ; takes Marcianopolis 
and defeats Swatoslaus, 91. 

Zingis Khan, or Temugin, miraculous 
conception of, iv. 194 ; compared 
with Atfcila, ib. ; proposes to exter- 
minate tiie Chinese, 201 ; millions 
allin by him, 202 ; birth, history, 
«&d conquests of, viii. 2 ; armies, 
how composed, ib ., note S. ; ortho- 
graphy of his name, ib. ; meaning of 
his name, 3 and note ; proclaimed 
khan or emperor of the Mongols, ib. ; 
laws, 4 religious, their similarity 


ZU13TGLIUS. 

with those of Locke, ib. and note, 
lettqr to the Lama of Thibet, ib. note 
M. ; illiterateness, 5 ; invasions of 
China, 7 ; of Camme, * Transoxiana, 
and Peftia, 8 ; death, 9 ; instructions 
to his sons, ib. and note M. ; succes- 
sors of, thuir manners, 16. 

Zizaib, ohief of the Sarmatians, made 
king by Constantius II., ii. 404, 

ZpBEiu, Arabian chief, revolts with 
. Telha against Ali, vi. 274 ; . defeated 
and slain, ib. and note M. ; his 
courage and discretion in the African 
war, 344 ; retorts the stratagem 
of the* prefect Gregory, ib . ; sin vs 
Gregory, 345. 

Zoe, daughter of Constantine IX., 
marries Romanos Argyros, vi. 109 ; 
intrigues with Michael the Paphla- 
gonian, Uk ; poisons Komanus, ib . ; 
marries Michael, and raises him 
to the empire, ib . ; compelled by 
John the eunuch to adopt his 
nephew, ib . ; banished by Michael 
V., 110 ; recall and reign with her 
sister Theodora* ib . ; marries Con- 
stantine Monomachns, ib. 

Zoe, concubine and wife of the emperor 
Leo VI., vi. 101 ; regent, 102. 

Zonabas, his ignorance, i. 316, note. 

Zoroaster, aera of, i. $32, note and 
note S. ; system of, 334 ; ceremonies 
and duties, 336 ; inculcated agricul- 
ture, ib . ; tithes, 337, note ; his re- 
ligion often confounded by the 
Mahometans with that of the 
Hindoos, vi. 368, note. 

Zosimus, account of Constantine’s cop- 
version, iii. 2, 22 ; not invented In 
that author, ib. note M. ; date of lib 
Hi story, 425, notes. 

Zoupans, or feudatory lords of Croatia, 

vii. 66. 

Zuheir, third Saracen governor ol 
Africa, defeated by the Romans, vi. 
348. * 

Zttmpt, on Roman slaves, i. 179, note 
M. ; 180, note M. - 

Zurich, city of, its origin and increase, 

viii. 196 and notes. 

Zuinglius believed"" a virtuous pagaD 
might be saved, ii. 170, note ; lib 
doctrine of the Eucharist, vii. 59. 
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